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Preface. 


HE  close  of  the  century 
has  suggested,  if  not  de- 
manded, the  continua- 
tion of  the  present  work 
by  the  addition  of  a  sup- 
plenientarj'  vohnne.  Al- 
most fifteen  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  the 
first  edition  of  the  History  of  the  World  was 
jjublished.  A  revision  in  1889  brought  the 
narrative  down  to  that  year.  The  last  decen- 
niuni  has  been  sufficiently  rich  in  historical 
events  to  warrant  the  completion  of  the  Avork 
to  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  this  volume 
which  is  probably  the  last  of  the  series.  The 
narrative  here  undertaken  includes  an  account 
of  national  affairs  in  both  hemispheres  down 
to  what  is  a])i)roximately  tlie  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Besides  the  fitness  of  the  thing  there  is  also 
the  requirement  of  it.  The  alertness  of  the 
human  mind  in  our  age ;  the  frequency  of  its 
readings;  the  limitless  facility  for  knowing 
and  hearing  whate\'er  is  doing  in  the  whole 
wiirld — have  ci inspired  to  fix  the  attention  of 
all  peoples  upon  what  now  is.  The  whole 
temper  of  the  age  turns  from  what  once  was 
to  what  now  is.  Of  a  certainty  this  is  not  the 
way  of  wisdom  ;  finly  it  is  the  way. 

The  myriad  iirinting  presses  of  the  world, 
teemmg  hourly  and  naomentarily,  with  the 
flying  transcript  of  the  universal  drama,  as 
reflected  in  the  distorted  vision  and  inflamed 
imagination  of  a  million  scribes — have  con- 
duced powerfully  to  create  a  demand  for  cur- 
rent annals.  Even  before  the  event  has  com- 
pleted itself  ;  verily,  while  the  event  is  still,  in 
military  phraseology,  "in  the  air,"  without  a 
single  permanent  buttress  to  support  it.  the 
cry  comes  into  every  historical  study  of  the 
world,  to  take  the  uncompleted  event  and  to 
give  it  a  historical  setting.  Such  history 
must,  in  the  natui-e  of  the  case,  be  imperfect — 
though  not  as  imperfect  as  the  voice  which 
demands  it  is  unreasoning  and  arbitrary. 

Under  such  antecedents,  the  history  of  cur- 
rent events  must  be  imdertaken  and  brought 
to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  the  condi- 


tions may  admit.  All  human  affairs  suffer 
from  distortion,  fi-om  obscuring  mist  and  dif- 
fracting coloration,  when  they  are  viewed 
from  a  close-by  point  of  observation.  The  nat- 
ural eye  of  man  has  its  focus,  withm  which  all 
objects  are  blurred  and  indistinct.  How  much 
more  the  eye  of  the  mind  when  it  is  requu'ed 
to  determine  the  magnitude  and  motion  of 
near-by  bodies  hanging  and  twisting  in  the 
very  door  of  the  pupil  I 

To  stand  off  is  therefore  an  essential  prereq- 
uisite of  correct  historical  writing.  The  his- 
torian cannot  delineate  and  interpret  correctly 
an  event  which  by  distance  falls  short  of  the 
natural  focus  of  his  vision.  Neverthelesss, 
with  the  aid  of  lenses  and  with  change  of  posi- 
tion, he  may  do  something  toward  rendering 
distinct  that  which  was  obscure,  and  to  make 
reasonable  the  chaotic  babble  of  the  passing 
days. 

The  period  under  consideration  in  this  part 
of  the  narrative  is,  without  exaggeration,  one 
of  the  most  important  in  human  history. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  present 
crvish  and  conflict  of  the  forces  of  civilization, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  critical  character 
of  this  age.  Without  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  prmciples  involved,  everj^  thought- 
ful student  of  historical  movements  can  dis- 
cern in  the  current  aspect  of  the  world  the 
unmistakable  beginnings  of  a  great  transf  onna- 
tion.  Human  society  is  in  the  alembic;  the 
civilized  life  of  man  is  on  trial.  Every  civil 
and  political  institution  of  the  world  is  passing 
through  an  ordeal  in  which  it  is  tested  as  if  in 
furnace  fires.  That  a  new  order  will  arise  out 
of  the  cinders  of  the  present  order  is  as  certain 
as  the  progress  of  the  seasons,  as  inevitable  as 
the  astronomical  changes  in  the  skies. 

On  the  whole,  the  contest  that  is  now  on  in 
the  world  is  a  contest  to  (letermiue  the  place 
of  man,  as  man,  in  the  human  drama.  More 
exactly  the  question  is  whether  the  man  of  the 
future  shall  be  slave  or  free.  The  great  move- 
ment of  the  age  is  the  movement  for  emanci- 
pation ;  and  the  comiter  movement  is  for  en  • 
slavement.  One  force  is  bearing  the  hiunan 
race  onward  to  the  open  plains  of  freedom  and 
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boundless  liope ;  and  the  other  force  is  thrust- 
ing hunimiity  backward  into  its  nieditvval 
conditions  of  servitude  and  dogradatiim.  All 
of  the  nxinur  eddies  and  whirls  in  the  great 
ocean  of  contention  have  this  sigiiific;ince,  and 
nothing  more.  They  are  jdl  only  the  second- 
ary results  of  the  one  great  maelstrom  in 
•which  the  winds  and  the  waves  of  the  New 
Era  are  battling  with  the  downward  jiressure 
and  fatal  suck  of  that  ancient  gulf  in  which 
the  wrecks  of  so  niiuiy  ages  have  been  swal- 
lowed up.  In  our  own  countrj',  the  story  of 
the  present  epoch  is  but  an  accoimt  of  one 
swirl  in  the  contest  which  is  to  conclude  the 
pre.sent  and  usher  in  tlio  future. 

Not  in  this  sense,  however,  is  the  narrative 
of  events  usually  perused  or  sought  by  the 
American  reader.  The  common  reader  has 
his  attention  fi.xed  upon  the  thing  itself  with- 
out reference  to  the  prhiriple  of  the  tiling,  or 
the  .thjiiificiincc  of  tlie  larger  fact  of  which  the 
thing  is  but  a  fragment.  There  has  thus  come 
to  pass,  m  modern  times,  a  sort  of  diurnal  his- 
tory, a  knowledge  of  which,  instead  of  in- 
vigorating, only  enervates  the  reader.  Such 
history  is  the  record  of  petty  things  and  sen- 
Siitional  incidents,  not  one  of  whicli  is  worthy 
of  record  s;ive  in  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the 
larger  and  silent  contention  which  is  going  on 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Tliis  statement  ajiplies  with  peculiar  force  to 
American  citiz(>uship  at  the  pr(>sent  day.  The 
American  citizen  sees  around  him  a  vast  and 
growing  S(K-iety.  He  thinks  that  the  mere 
massing  aJid  augmentation  of  human  forces  in 
the  United  States  signify  greatness  and  per- 
petuity. He  watches  the  contention  between 
the  upper  and  the  inuler  man  with  the  same 
interest  which  he  feels  in  the  contest  of  two 
wrestlers  on  the  stage.  He  does  not  reflect 
upon  the  result  which  is  certain  to  ensue  from 
the  victory  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  con- 
testants. He  is  Siitisfied  to  have  been  inter- 
ested with  the  jifjht  and  to  l)e  able  to  talk  it 
over  with  others  who  neither  know  nor  care 
for  anything  but  the  fight  itself. 

Through  all  the  processes  of  society  the  same 
thing  may  be  witnes.sed.  From  the  smallest 
contention  of  the  local  neighborhood — the  law- 
suit of  a  fanner  with  the  magnate  of  a  town- 
ship who  is  cariying  a  new  road  from  his  own 
plantation  through  the  farmer's  field  to  the 
post  office— all  the  way  upward  to  the  presi- 
dential election,  the  interest  turns  evermore 
upon  the  inconsequential  que.stion,  Wlmt  is  it? 


and  never  upon  the  all-impoi-tant  question, 
M'lmt  does  it  siy/iifi/J' 

Tlie  current  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
indeed  of  all  countries,  in  order  to  be  valuable, 
must  inter]iret  the  event  into  its  mejining. 
Such  interpretation  may  not  satisfy  the  jour- 
nalistic passions  of  the  day,  but  without  it 
there  can  be  no  history.  It  is  true  tliat  such 
interpretation  will  traverse  and  jierliaps  offend 
a  thous;uid  prejudices.  The  jiolitical  jiredilec- 
tioiis,  the  economic  traditions,  the  social  su- 
perstitions, and  indeed  the  whole  foi"m  and 
body  of  the  time,  may  be  roused  by  even  the 
smallest  administration  of  tiiith. 

This  method  abbreviates  not  a  little  the  pro- 
longed and  inane  narrative  of  cui'i'ent  facts. 
It  takes  out  the  essential  i>rinciple  and  heart 
of  things,  and  briefly  delineates  only  what  is 
■\-ital — to  the  end  that  the  reader,  as  well  as 
the  beholder,  shall  be  able  to  discern  the  fia- 
tin-c  of  what  is  done. 

In  this  s])irit,  I  have  tried  to  present  a  brief 
account  of  the  events  in  the  careei-  of  the  lead- 
ing nations  during  the  last  decennium  of  the 
century.  As  to  the  order  of  narrative,  I  shall 
l>egin  with  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
recounting  the  course  of  affairs  in  our  counti'y 
from  the  first  jears  of  the  administration  of 
Han-ison.  This  will  include  an  account  of  the 
reaction  against  the  policy  of  that  chief  magis- 
trate ;  of  the  second  administration  of  Cleve- 
land ;  the  Ee])ublican  rejiscendency  under  Mc- 
Kinley ;  and  the  Spanish-American  war. 

In  the  succeeding  chapter,  the  history  of 
Great  Britain  will  be  given  in  like  manner, 
from  the  jieriod  of  political  stagnation  after 
the  failure  f)f  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  to  the 
iiish  made  by  the  empire  after  the  Chinese 
sjioils  in  1898-ili).  Subsequently,  the  history 
of  France,  of  Gennany,  of  Italy,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Russia,  Turkey,  the  Oriental  nations, 
Australia,  and  the  Minor  American  Republics, 
vriW  be  considered  in  their  tiu-n,  with  as  much 
fullness  as  the  limits  f>f  the  volume  will  permit. 
The  object,  in  a  word,  is  to  make  a  fairlj-  com- 
prehensive nan-ative  of  the  course  of  events  in 
all  the  leading  nations  during  the  closing  pe- 
riod of  the  centuiy.  The  author  delivers  the 
comjileted  work  to  the  ]Mil)lic  with  an  expres- 
sion of  thanks  for  the  favoi-  with  which  his 
Universal  History  has  been  hitherto  received, 
and  with  the  hope  that  the  present  additional 
volume  may  be  found  as  acceptable  as  its 
predecessoi-s.  J.  C.  R. 

New  York,  June  1.  1899. 
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The  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 


Chapter    CLIX.— The    Uxited    states. 


iHX  this  volume  we  shall 
narrate,  on  a  scale  soiue- 
wbat  enlarged  from  that 
iinployed  in  the  preced- 
ing volumes,  the  leading 
I- vents  in  all  the  jiriueiiial 
nations  from,  the  year 
ls89  to  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Following  the  order 
hitherto  j)ursued,  we  shall  begin  with  the 
history  of  our  own  country,  and  proceed  by 
way  of  the  European  nations  to  Western  A  sia, 
and  thence  to  the  Orient  and  the  remoter 
insular  parts  of  the  world.  As  to  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  the  nan-ative  is  resumed 
from  the  ])oint  at  which  it  was  dropped  on 
page  248  of  Vol.   IV'.   of  this  series. 

In  the  current  chai)terwe  shall  revert,  first 
of  all,  to  the  work  of  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress. The  proceedings  of  that  branch  of 
the  Government  were  marked  with  much 
partisan  bitterness  and  excitement.  The  first 
question  which  occujiied  the  attention  of  the 
bodv  was  the  revision  of  the  tariff.     In  the 


preceding  pages  we  have  developed,  with  suf- 
ficient amplitude,  the  history  and  various 
])hases  of  this  question.'  The  Civil  War 
brought  in  a  condition  of  affairs  which  must, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  entail  the  tariff  is- 
sue on  the  rest  of  the  century. 

3Iore  than  two  decades  elajised,  however, 
after  the  close  of  the  conflict  before  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  peoi)le  was  suffi- 
ciently aroused  to  thetrue  nature  of  the  laws 
bearing  on  their  industrial  condition,  Tlien 
it  was  that  they  first  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  schedule  of  customs  duties,  which 
had  been  brought  forth  under  the  exigency 
of  war,  still  existed,  and  that  under  the 
operation  of  this  schedule  a  \ast  array  of 
protected  industries — j>articularly  manufac- 
tures— had  come  into  existence. 

These  industries  had  grown  great  and 
strong.  Around  tliem  consolidated  corpora- 
tions had  been  formed,  having  millions  of 
monev  at  their  command,  and  vast  ranufici- 


»  See  Chapter  CXXVI.,  pp.  215-219 ;  234. 
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tions  into  jJolitical  society.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  revenues  of  the  I'niteil  States 
were  swollen  to  mountainous  proiioi-tions. 
The  treasury  at  Washinji^ton  became  en- 
gortjecl,  and  at  lent^th  the  necessity  was 
developed  of  doing  soinetliing  in  the  nature 
of  reform. 

The  state  of  the  National  treasury — de- 
pending as  it  did  upon  the  jirotective  tariff 
system — entailed  two  prodigious  evils  :  In 
the  first  place  the  surplus  served  as  a  teinii- 


unihr  tliiscondition  that  President  Cleveland, 
as  already  noted,  sent  his  celebrated  annual 
message  to  Congress,  in  wliicli  he  discussed 
the  single  question  of  tlie  evils  arising  out 
of  the  existing  system,  concluding  with  an 
appeal  to  that  body  to  take  such  steps  as 
should  lead  to  a  general  refoiin. 

Tlius  tlie  question  arose,  and  thus  it  ob- 
truded itself  into  the  I'resi<lential  contest  of 
1888.  The  Democratic  platform  boldly  es- 
poused   the   doctrine    of   tariff    ri'form,    but 


PRESIDENT  BEN.IA:\IIN  HAK 

tatiou  and  motive  in  Congress  for  all  manner 
of  jobbery  and  extravagant  exjienditures.  In 
the  second  ]ilace,  it  enabled  the  combined 
monopolies  of  the  country  to  uphold  them- 
selves by  influencing  national  legislation  in 
favor  of  the  protected  industries  and  against 
the  common  interest  of  the  ])eople  as  a  whole. 
The  protected  industries  were  thus  brought 
into  alliance  with  monopolies ;  the  two  con- 
stituted an  almost  impregnable  jilialanx. 
The  situation  was  really  a  danger  and  con- 
stant menace  to  the  public  welfare.     It  was 


ilSoX  AND  HIS  CABINET,  1882. 

Stopped  short — out  of  an  expedient  deference 
to  the  manufacturing  interests — of  absolute 
free  trade.  The  Republican  ]ilatform  de- 
clared for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  system — 
such  a  revision  as  might  preserve  the  manu- 
facturing interests,  but  favor  those  industries 
which  seemed  to  be  disparaged.  This  clause 
of  the  platform  proved  to  be  wonderfully 
effective  in  the  political  campaign  which  en- 
sued. The  event  sliowed,  however,  that  the 
jilatform  was  a  shuffle.  A  very  large  part  of 
the  Republicans  understood  by  "  revision  of 
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the  tariff  "  suuli  legislation  as  should  rtditce 
and  reform  the  existing  system,  and  not 
merely  make  changes  that  should  accord  with 
the  interests  of  the  protected  classes. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Fifty-hrst  Con- 
gress, it  soon  became  apparent  that  "  revision 
of  the  tariff  "  was  not  to  mean  a  reform  by 
the  reduction  and  curtailment 
of  the  schedule,  but  that  the 
actual  movement  was  in  the 
other  direction.  Representa- 
tive William  McKinley,  of 
Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means, 
brought  in  a  measure  which 
passed  into  history  under  the 
name  of  the  McKinley  Bill, 
and  which,  finally  adopted  by 
the  Republican  majority,  was 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  the 
governmental  system. 

The  policy  of  the  Inll  was  to 
abolish  the  existing  duties  on 
a  few  great  articles  of  produc- 
tion, particularly  raw  sugar 
and  the  lower  grades  of  refined 
sugar.  By  this  means  a  vast 
reduction  was  secured  in  the 
aggregate  revenues,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the 
averiff/e  rates  of  im])ort  duties 
on  manufactured  articles  in 
general  was  raised  from  about 
forty-seven  ]>er  cent,  to  more 
than  fifty-three  per  cent. 
The  McKinley  Bill,  becoming, 
therefore,  efficient  by  thus 
drawing  to  its  principles  the 
sympathies  of  the  protected 
classes,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  throwing  free — and  therefore  cheaji — - 
sugar  to  the  people,  attracted  not  a  little 
popular  sympathy.  The  contest  over  the 
measure  was  extreme  in  animosity,  and  the 
bill  was  adopted  only  after  great  delay. 

The  sequel  showed  nnusual  results.  The 
tariff  legislation  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
was  immediately  attacked  by  the  Democratic 
and  Independent  press  of  the  country.  Ojiin- 
ion  was  overwhelmingly  against  it.  The  gen- 


eral elections  of  1890  brought  an  astonishing 
verdict  of  the  people  against  the  late  enact- 
ments. There  was  a  complete  i>olitical  re- 
vulsion, by  which  the  Republican  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  replaced 
by  a  Democratic  majority  of  nearly  three  to 
one.     At  a  later  period   a  second  reaction 


THti.MA.S    l;.    KKEK. 

ensued,  somewhat  favorable  to  the  3IcKinley 
legislation,  and  the  author  of  the  measure 
referred  to  succeeded  in  being  chosen,  in  1 S91, 
Governor  of  Ohio,  attaining  his  position  by 
a  popular  majority  of  over  twenty  thousand. 
Another  incident  in  the  history  of  the  same 
Congress  relates  to  the  serious  difficulty  which 
arose  in  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
tween the  Democratic  minority  and  the 
speaker,  Thomas  B.  Reed,   of  Elaine.     The 
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K(.'|>ublRaii  iiiajiirity  in  llic  I-'ill  \ -lirst   Iloiisc    I 
■was  not  large,  ami  tlu'   iniiinrit y  \vuii>   easily    ] 
al)k',  ill  matters  of  ])arty  lei,fislati()ii,  tn  break    | 
the  (lUormii  by  refusing  to  vote.      In  onlerto    I 
ooiiiiterael  this  ])i>licy,  a  ni'W  systen\  of  ruk's 
was    reported,   enipdwering    the  .Sjieaker    to 
count  the  minority '/.v^</v.-.v//^,  whether  voting 
or  not  voting,  and  tiins  ti)  eomjK-l  a  (inoniiii. 
These    rules   were   violently    resisted   liy   the 
Demoerats,  and  Speaker  Keed  was  denounced 
by  his  opponents  as  an  unjust  and  arbitrary 
officer.     He  was  nicknamed  in  the  jargon  of 
the  times  "  The  Czar,"  because  of  his  rulings 
and  strong-banded  methods   of  making  the 
records  of  the  Mouse  show  a  majority  when 
no  majority  had  actually  voted  on  the  ])cnd- 
ing  (juestions.     It  was  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  rules  that  nearly  all  of  the  po- 
litical  measures  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
were  ado])ted. 

One  of  the  must  important  of  these  acts 
was  the  attempt  to  pass  througli  Congress  a 
measure  bearing  radically  upon  the  election- 
system  of  the  T'nited  States.  A  bill  was  re- 
ported by  \\hi<h  it  was  proposed  virtually  to 
transfer  the  control  of  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions in  the  States  of  the  l'nii>n  from  State 
to  National  authority.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  measure  reached  down  to  the  funda- 
mental itrinciples  of  American  ])olitical  soci- 
ety. The  "Force  IJill,"  as  it  was  called, 
brought  out  the  strongest  ])assions  of  the 
day.  The  opjiosition  was  intenso.  The  Re- 
publican ]iarty  was  by  no  means  unanimous 
in  su]iport  of  the  measure.  ^\  large  ]iart  of 
tlie  thinking  ))eo])lc  of  the  T'nited  States, 
M'ithout  res])ect  to  ])olitical  affiliation,  doubt- 
ed the  e.xpedieucy  of  this  additional  measure 
of  centralization. 

Certain  it  was  that  serious  and  great  abuses 
existed  in  the  election  systems  of  the  States. 
In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  elections 
were  not  free.  In  ])arts  of  the  South  the  old 
animosities  against  the  ])olitical  eipiality  of 
the  black  man  were  still  sufficiently  \  ital  to 
prevent  the  fi-eedom  of  the  ballot.  Congress- 
men were  many  times  chosen  by  a  sni.ill  mi- 
nority who,  from  their  social  and  jiolitieal 
su|ieriority,  were  able  to  baffle  or  intimidate 
the  ignorant   many   at  the   polls.     Such  an 


al.)use  called  loudly  tor  a  reform  ;  but  the 
measure  projiosed  ■loiibtless  eontaini'd  within 
itself  the  potent  germs  of  abuses  greater  than 
those  which  it  was  sought  to  ri'inove. 

In  the  Northern  States  of  the  I'nion,  also, 
the  election  system  Itecame  more  and  more 
abusive.  In  this  section,  however,  it  was  not 
social  or  race  prejudiee  but  the  inthience  of 
corporations  ami  the  o\cr-masteiing  spell  of 
concentrated  wealth  which  corrupted  the 
suffrage  and  brought  the  ]Militical  life  to 
lower  and  lower  levels.  It  was  in  the  North 
and  the  East  that  the  ]party  boss  emerged 
into  the  foreground,  and  by  ]ireparing  the 
antecedents  of  elections  and  getting  control 
of  the  ballot-box,  began  to  work  havoc  with 
the  lil)erties  of  the  ]ieople. 

The  Elections  Bill  was  for  a  long  time  de- 
bated in  Congress, and  was  then  laid  over  in- 
definitely in  such  manner  as  to  jireveiit  final 
action  upon  it.  Certain  Kejniblican  .senators 
who  were  opposed  to  the  measure  and  at  the 
same  time  strongly  wedded  to  the  c-ause  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  money,  joined  their 
votes  with  the  Democrats,  and  the  so-called 
"  Force  Bill  "  failed  of  adoption. 

The  third  great  measure  of  the  Fifty-first 
Congress  was  the  attempt  to  restore  silver  to 
a  jierfect  equality  with  gold  in  the  coinage 
system  of  the  United  States.  Since  1875 
there  had  been  an  increasing  de]iarture  in  the 
market  values  of  gold  and  siher  bullion, 
though  the  ])urchasing  power  of  the  two 
Tiioney  metals  had  been  kept  equal  when  the 
same  were  coined  under  the  j)rovisions  of  legal 
tender.  The  ])urcliasing  power  of  gold  Inillion 
liad  in  the  last  fifteen  years  ri.sen  about  six- 
teen per  cent,  while  the  jnirchasing  power  of 
silver  bullion  had  fallen  about  four  j)er  cent. 
in  the  markets  of  the  woi-ld,  thus  producing  a 
difference  at  that  ])eriod  of  twenty  jier  cent, 
or  more  in  the  jiurchasing  power  of  the  two 
metals  in  bullion.  One  class  of  theorists,  as- 
suming that  gold  is  the  only  standard  of 
values,  insisted  that  this  difference  in  the  pur- 
chasing ]iower  of  the  two  raw  metals  had 
arisen  wholly  from  a  depreciation  in  the  price 
of  silver.  This  class  included  the  monomet- 
alists — those  wlio  desired  that  the  monetary 
system    of    the    United    States     should   be 
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brought  to  the  t^ingle  standard  of  gold,  and 
that  silver  should  be  made  wholly  subsidiary 
to  the  richer  metal. 

The  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
argued  tliat  the  difference  in  the  bullion  val- 
ues of  the  two  money  metals  had  arisen  most 
largely  from  an  increase  in  the  jiurchasing 
power  of  gold,  and  that  equal  legislation  and 
equal  favor  shown  to  the  two  money  metals 
would  bring  them  to  par,  the  one  with  the 


States,  to  whom  the  payment  of  all  debts  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  standard  of  value — • 
that  is,  in  gold  only — was  a  fundamental 
principle. 

The  debates  for  a  while  seemed  likely  to 
disrupt  the  existing  political  order.  Suddenly 
the  United  States  Senate,  by  a  combination 
of  a  large  number  of  free-silver  Republicans 
with  the  great  majority  of  Democrats,  passed 
a  bill  for  the  absolute  free  coinage  of  silver, 
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other,  ancl  keep  them  in  that  relation  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  They  claimed  that  the 
laws  hitherto  enacted  by  Congress,  discrim- 
inating against  silver  and  in  favor  of  gold, 
were  impolitic,  unjust,  and  un-American.  It 
was  urged  in  the  debates  of  1889-00  that  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  would  be  of  vast  ad- 
vantage to  the  financial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. This  view  and  argument,  however,  were 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  money  centers 
and  the  credit-holdintr  classes  of  the  United 
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and  for  the  day  it  seemed  that  the  measure 
had  succeedeil. 

The  administration,  however,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  free  coinage.  The  Senate  bill 
was,  therefore,  arrested  by  the  management 
of  John  Sherman,  Speaker  Reed  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 
Another  bill,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
proviiling  for  the  purchase  (but  not  for  the 
coinatfe)  of  four  and  a  half  million  ounces  of 
silver  monthly  bv  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
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States,  and  the  payment  therefor  in  silver 
certificates  having  the  form  and  functions  of 
money,  was  passed  by  the  House,  and  finally 
aecejjted  by  the  Senate.  An  expansion  of 
the  paper  money  of  the  country  was  thus 
effected,  while  at  the  same  time  the  control 
of  the  silver  bullion  was  retained  in  the 
treasurj''  under  the  management  of  those  who 
were  oj)j)osed  to  free  coinage,  and  hopeful 
ultimately  of  at  least  effecting  a  compromise 
by  which  a  more  valuable  silver  dollar  miglit 
be  substituted  in  the  interest  of  the  creditor 
classes  in  place  of  the  standard  silver  dollar, 
which  had  borne  the  full  legal-tender  (piality 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Government.  By 
the  legislation  just  referred  to,  which  was 
designated  as  the  Sherman  Law,  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  silver  question  was  thrown 
over  to  future  Congresses. 

In  addition  to  the  admission  of  four  new 
States,  the  Fifty-first  Congress  passed  the 
necessary  acts  for  the  organization  of  Idaho 
and  Wyoming.  These  were  destined  to 
make  the  forty-third  and  forty-fourth  mem- 
bers of  the  Union.  Idaho  at  the  time  of  or- 
ganization contained  a  population  of  84,385. 
Wyoming  had  a  j)0()ulation  of  00,705.  The 
acts  for  Statehood  were  passed  for  the  two 
new  commonwealths  on  the  3d  and  10th  of 
July,  respectively,  in  the  year  1890. 

In  .lune  of  the  same  year  was  taken  the 
eleventh  decennial  census  of  the  United 
States.  Its  results,  so  far  as  they  might  be 
de])ended  upon,  showed  that  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  country  had  increased  to 
62,622,250,  exclusive  of  Indians  not  taxed 
and  whites  in  Alaska  ami  Indian  Territories. 
These  additions  doubtlessly  increased  tlie 
grand  total  to  about  sixty-three  million  souls. 
The  center  of  pojmlation  had  continued  its 
progress  westward,  having  removed  during 
the  ninth  decennium  from  the  vicinity  of 
Cincimiati  to  a  jiuint  near  the  hamlet  of 
Westport,  in  Decatur  County,  Indiana. 

The  period  which  is  here  before  us  was 
marked  by  the  death  of  three  other  great 
generals  of  the  Civil  War.  On  the  5th  of 
August,  1888,  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan, 
at  that  time  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  anny,  died  at  his  home  in  Non- 


ijuitt,  ^lassachusetts.  Few  other  generals  of 
the  Union  army  had  won  greater  admiration 
and  higher  honors.  He  was  in  many  senses 
a  model  soldier,  and  his  death  at  the  com- 
parativelj'  early  age  of  fifty-seven  was  the 
occasion  for  memorial  services  throughout 
the  country. 

Still  more  conspicuous  was  the  fall  of 
General  William  T.  SheiTnan.  Among  the 
Union  commanders  in  the  great  Civil  War 
he  stood  easily  next  to  Grant  in  greatness 
and  reputation.  In  vast  and  varied  abilities, 
particularly  in  military  accomplishments,  he 
was  perhajis  superior  to  all.  It  may  well  lie 
thought  that  he  was  more  fortunate  than  any 
other — and  wiser.  After  the  war  he  steadily 
refused  to  be  other  than  a  great  soldier.  Xo 
enticement,  no  blan<lisliment,  no  foi'm  of  ap- 
plause or  persuasidii,  could  induce  him  to 
exchange  the  laurels  which  he  had  won  in 
the  immortal  contest  for  the  Union  for  any 
other  form  of  chajilet  or  perishable  wreath. 
Sherman  might  have  been  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  were  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  believe  that  he  was  the  only  man  in 
America  who  ever  willingly  put  aside  that 
glittering  prize.  To  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  politicians,  place-hunters,  jobbers, 
and  cormorants,  would  ha\e  been  intolerable 
to  that  brusque,  sturdy,  and  truthful  nature. 
With  a  clearer  vision  even  than  the  vision  of 
Grant,  he  perceived  that  to  be  the  unsullied 
great  soldier  of  the  Union  was  to  be  better 
than  anything  made  by  men  in  caucus  and 
convention.  Born  in  1820,  he  reached  the 
mature  age  of  seventy-one,  and  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York  City,  on  tlu-  14tli  day  of 
February,  1891. 

The  event  produced  a  profound  impression. 
The  general  of  the  Union  army  who  had 
fought  so  many  great  battles  and  said  so 
many  great  things  was  at  last  silent  in  death. 
Of  his  sterling  patriotism  there  had  never 
l)een  a  doubt.  Of  his  ]>rescience  in  war,  of  his 
learning,  of  his  ability  as  an  author,  there 
could  be  as  little  skej)ticism.  As  to  his  won- 
derful faculties  and  achievements,  all  men 
were  agreed.  His  funeral  became  the  man. 
He  had  provided  for  that  also  in  advance. 
He  had  directed  that  nothing  other  than  a 
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WILLIAM  TKCl'MSEII  SHERMAN. -From  a  I'lioti 

soldier's  liiirial  shuiild  be  ii'scrNccl  for  liiiii. 
His  ivinaiiis  weiv  taken  under  military  escort 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  were 
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ile])<isited  in  the  family  hury- 
iiiy-ground,  in  3Ioiint  Calvary 
Cemetery. 

After  the  death  of  General 
Sherman  only  two  commanders 
of  the  first  class  remained  on 
the  sta<je  of  action  from  the 
ijreat  Civil  War — both  Confed- 
erates. These  were  (ienerals 
.lo.seph  E.  Johnston  and  .Tames 
Lonifstreet.  The  I'ormer  of 
these  two  was  destined  to 
follow  his  rival  and  conqueror 
at  an  early  day  to  the  land  of 
rest.  (leneral  .Johnston  hail 
been  an  honorary  pall-bearer 
at  the  fiincial  of  Sherman,  and 
contracte<l  a  heavy  cold  on  that 
occasion,  which  resulted  in  his 
death  on  the  I'oih  of  l-'cliruaiy, 
1801,  at  his  home  in  \\'ashing- 
ton  City.  Strange  fatality 
i>i'  human  atl'airs  that,  after 
twenty-five  years,  he  who  sur- 
rendered his  sword  to  Sherman 
at  Raleigh  should  have  come 
home  from  the  funeral  of  the 
\  ictor  to  die!  (ieneral  John- 
ston was  in  his  eighty-third 
year  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
i-case.  Among  the  Confederate 
commanders  none  were  hia 
superiors,  with  the  single  ex- 
tt]ition  of  Lee.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
his  conduct  had  been  of  a  kind  to  win 
the    confidence   of    Lnion    men,   and    at    the 
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time  of  liis  death  he  was  held  in  universal 
honor. 

It  was  at  this  time — namely,  in  Feliruary 
of  1891 — that  a  serious  event,  reaeliiiiLC  up- 
ward and  outward,  first  into  national  and 
then  into  international  i)ro])ortions,  occurred 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  There  existed 
in  that  metropolis  a  branch  of 
the  secret  social  orEcanization 
among  the  Italians  known  by 
the  European  name  of  the 
Mafia  Society.  The  principles 
of  the  brotherhood  involved 
mutual  protection,  and  even 
the  law  of  revenge  against 
enemies.  Doubtless  much  of 
the  si>irit  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Italian  order  of  the 
Mafia  had  been  transferred  to 
America.  At  any  rate,  some 
of  the  features  of  the  order 
were  un-American  in  character, 
and  some  of  the  methods  dan- 
gerous to  the  judilic  and  private 
pt'ace. 

Several  breaks  occurred  be- 
tween members  of  this  society 
(not  the  society  itself)  and  the 
jiolice  authorities  of  the  city  ; 
and  the  latter,  by  arrest  and 
jirosecution,  incurred  the  dis- 
like and  hatred  of  the  former. 
The  difficulty  grew  in  ani- 
mosity until  at  length.  Captain 
David  C.  Hennes.sey,  chief  of 
the  police  of  New  Orleans,  was 
assassinated  by  some  secret 
murderer  or  murderers,  who, 
for  the  time,  escaped  detection. 
It  was  believed,  however,  that 
the  Mafia  Society  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  assassination,  and  several  of 
the  members  of  the  brotherhdod  were 
arrested  un(U'r  the  charge  of  murder. 

A  trial  followed,  and  the  circumstances 
tended  to  establish — but  did  not  establish  — 
the  guilt  of  the  j)risoners.  The  proof  was 
not  j)ositive — did  not  preclude  a  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  guilt  of  those  on  trial — and  the 
first  three  of  the  Italian  prisoners  were  ac- 


quitted. The  sequel  was  unfortunate  in  the 
last  degree.  A  great  excitement  followed 
the  decision  of  the  court  and  jury,  and 
charges  were  made  and  published  that  the 
jury  had  been  bribed  or  terrorized  with 
threats  into  making  a  false  verdict.  Tliese 
charges  were  never  substantiated,  and  were 


JOSEPH  ECCLESTOX  JOHNSTON. 
From  a  I'lmtoyraph  by  Cook,  Kichinoiul,  Va. 

iloiilitless  witiiout  authenticity.  But  on  the 
day  following  tlu>  ac(|uittal  of  the  Italians,  a 
public  meeting,  having  its  origin  in  mob- 
ocraey,  Avas  called,  and  a  great  crowd,  irre- 
s])onsible  and  angry,  gathered  around  the 
statue  of  Henry  Clay,  in  one  of  the  public 
squares  of  New  Orleans. 

Speeches  were  made.     The  authorities  of 
the  city,  instead  of  attempting  to  check  the 
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movement,  stood  off  and  k't  it  take  ils  own 
coui-se.  A  mob  was  at  once  organizeil  and 
directed  against  the  jail,  where  the  Italian 
prisoners  were  confined.  The  jail  was  en- 
tered l»y  force.  The  ])risoners  were  driven 
from  their  cells,  and  nine  of   tlieni  were  siiot 


ASSASSINATION  OF  CAl'TAIN  DAVID  C.  HKNNKSSEY. 


to  death  in  the  jail-yard.  Two  others  were 
dragged  forth  and  hanged.  Nor  can  it  he 
doubted  that  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty  (if  indeed  any  were  guilty — as  cer- 
tainly none  were  guilty  according  to  law) 
suffered  in  the  slaughter. 


The  event  was  followed  by  the  greatest 
]itiblic  excitement.  Ch^arly,  murder  and  out- 
rage had  been  done  by  the  mob.  It  was  soon 
])roved  that  at  least  two  of  the  murdered 
Italians  had  been  subjects  of  the  Italian 
kingdom;  the  rest  were  either  naturalized 
Americans  or  foreigners  bear- 
ing ]i;i]iers  of  intention.  The 
all'Mii'  at  once  lieeanie  of  n.i- 
t  ioiiiil, a  rill  then  of  international, 
inqiortanee.  The  President  of 
the  I'nited  States  calleil  n]ioii 
( Ji  i\  eriior  NicoUs,  of  Louisiana, 
to  Lcive  an  account  of  the  thing 
ilone  in  New  Orleans,  and  it-- 
jii>titication.  The  governor  re- 
|ilied  with  a  communication 
in  which  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  insolence  or  inconse- 
i|ii(ntial  a])ology  for  the  action 
of  the  mob  was  u])])ermost. 
^Vitll  this  tlie  excitement  in- 
ciea>eil.  The  Italian  minister. 
Baron  Fava,  at  Washington, 
recorded  his  solemn  ]irote-t 
against  the  killing  of  his 
countrjanen,  and  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  entered  into 
commuincation  with  King 
Humbert  on  the  subject. 

Italy  was  thoroughly 
aroused.  The  Italian  societies 
in  \arious  American  cities 
J)  a  s  s  e  d  a  n  g  r y  resolutions 
against  the  destruction  of  their 
fellow-cotintrvmeu  by  the  mob, 
and  the  news|ia]iers  of  the 
country  teemed  with  discus- 
sions of  the  subject.  There 
was,  unfortunately,  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  jiart  of  America  to 
])lay  the  bully.  At  times, 
threats  of  war  were  freely 
made,  and  it  appeared  not  im- 
])ossible  that  the  two  countries  would  become 
unha])pily  involved  in  a  conflict.  The  more 
thoughtful,  however,  looked  with  confidence 
to  the  settlement  of  the  question  by  peace- 
able means. 

The  Italian  government  presently  recalled 
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with  shutHinir  explanations,  apologies,  and 
expressions  of  goodwill.  Throughout  the  con- 
troversy, the  Italian  Government  conducted 
the  negotiations  in  a  spirit  of  forln-arance. 

The  year  1891  vvas  noted  for  a  serious  dif- 
fieulty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Chili.     The  complication  liad  its 


Baron  Fava  from  Washington,  and  ilui-ing 
the  remainder  of  the  year,   communications 
between  the  two  Governments   were   made 
only   through   the    Italian   charge  d'affaires 
at    Washingtim.       Gradually,    however,   the 
excitement  subsided.     The  American  Govern- 
ment was  fortunate  in  having  as  its  repre- 
sentative at  the  Court  of  Italy 
the  Hon.  Albert   G.   Porter,  a 
man  of  calm  temperament,  and 
deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
justice  and  riglit.     By  the  be- 
ginning of  1892  it  had  become 
certain  that  the  unpleasant  epi- 
sode would  jiass  without  further 
menace  of   war,  and    that  the 
question  involved  in  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  justly  settled  in 
course  of  time  by  the  equitable 
rules  of  diplomacy. 

The  eontnjversy  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy  brought 
into  strong  relief  the  peculiar 
character  of  our  rejjublican  con- 
stitution. In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  foreign  powers  can  deal 
only  with  the  central  adminis- 
tration at  Washington.  The 
States  of  the  Union  are  con- 
stitutionally prohibited  from 
liiildiiig  political  or  diplomati- 
cal  relations  with  foreign  Gov- 
ernments. Within  the  republic, 
the  central  Government  can 
only  in  a  limited  sense  hold  the 
State  responsible  for  the  actions 
of  its  people.  Something  of  the 
same  principle  obtains  between 
the  State  and  the  municipali- 
ties that  exist  within  its  borders.  ALBERT  (;AU-.\TIN  POliTKli. 
In  the  case  under  consideration    Minister  I'Ieiiipot<'ntiaiy  of  liiitoil  .stales  to  Italy,  .Vdiuinlstratioii  of  Harris 


the  King  of  Italy  could  not  demand  justice 
of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  or  even  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  but  only  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  and  the  (yovern- 
rnent  of  the  United  States  had  done  lui 
wrung!  Such  was  the  complexity  that  tlu' 
international  tort  could  hardly  be  remedied. 
As  a  result  of  the  entanglement,  the  admin- 
istration was  obliged   to    repair   the  wrong 


origin  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  that  rej)ublit. 
particularly  in  a  revolution  which,  in  tht 
spring  of  the  year  named,  began  to  make 
headway  against  the  existing  Goverinnent. 
At  the  head  of  that  Government  was  l're.-.i- 
dent  Jose  Manuel  Balmaceda,  against  whom 
the  popular  jiarty  in  tlie  Chilian  Congress 
was  violently  arrayed.  The  President  was 
accused  of  seeking  to  iufluence  the  choice  of 
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bis  own  successor  in  the  aiiinDaciiiiii,'  cli^e- 
tioii;  but  more  espc'ciaily  of  retainiiif;  in  of- 
lici'  a  niinistry  out  of  barniony  with  thfC'im- 
gressional  majority. 

Tlif  latter  j)oiiit  was  the  more  serious, 
and  ie<l  at  lenytli  to  the  assumj)tion  of  dic- 
tatorial [Miwers  by  the  Presi(U-nt.  'J'his 
course  seemed  neeessary  in  order  that  Uai- 
maceda  miixlit  maintain  liiniself  in  |i()wei'an<l 
uiijiiild    tlif  exist  ioLT   nuuistr\-.      'I'lie   iMiiiular 


at  the  town  of  Ii|uii|Ue.  Tlius  far  the  move- 
ment had  in  no  wise  disturbed  the  relations 
of  Chili  with  the  L'liited  States.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  such  revolutions  that  the  insurgent 
]iarty  must  aecjuire  resources,  gather  arms, 
and  create  all  the  other  means  of  its  exist- 
ence, progress,  and  success.  'I'he  Chilians  of 
the  Congressional  faction  found  themselves 
in  gri'at  need  of  arms,  and  would  fain  look 
to  some  foreign  nation  for  a  mi|i|i1\'.      In  the 
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jiarty  seceded  from  Congress  only  to  take  up 
arms.  This  jiaity  was  known  in  the  civil 
conflict  that  ensued  as  the  Congressional- 
ists,  while  the  upholders  of  the  existing  order 
were  called  IJalmacedists.  The-  latter  had 
possession  of  tlie  (Government;  but  the  foniier, 
outside  of  the  great  cities  of  Val]iaraiso  and 
Santiago,  were  the  more  powerful. 

The  insurrection  against  Ualmaceda  gath- 
ered head.  A  Congressional  Junta  was 
formed,  and  a  ]>rovisional  government  set  uj) 


emergency  they  tiianayed  to  get  possession  of 
a  steamship  called  the  Itata,  belonging  to  the 
South  ^\merican  Steamship  Com]iany,  and 
sent  her  to  the  westc^rn  coast  of  the  United 
States  to  purchase  arms. 

The  steamer  came  to  the  harbor  of  San 
Diego,  California,  ami  by  the  agency  of  an 
intermediate  vessel  managed  to  secure  a  large 
purchase  of  amis,  and  to  get  the  same  trans- 
ferred to  her  own  deck.  At  this  juncture, 
however,  the  Government,  gaining  informa- 
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tion  of  tin-  thing  done,  ordered  the  detention 
of  the  Ildta  until  her  business  and  destina- 
tion could  be  known.  A  district  attorney  of 
the  United  States  was  sent  on  board  the  ship, 
whieh  was  ordered  not  to  leave  tlie  bay.  In 
detiance  of  tiiis  order,  Iiowever,  the  otticers  of 
the  Itata  steamed  out  by  night  and  got  to 
sea.  The  smugglers  put  the  officer  of  the 
United  States  in  a  boat,  sent  him  ashore,  and 
disappeared  over  the  Pacific  horizon. 

The   announcement    of  the  eseajie  of  the 


government  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  the 
latter  consented  to  tlie  surrender  of  the  Itata 
to  the  authorities  of  our  country.  This  was 
done,  and  the  incident  seemed  for  the  time 
to  have  ended  without  serious  consequences. 
After  the  affair  of  the  Itata,  public  opiniim 
in  Chili,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso,  turned  strongly  against  the 
United  States.  This  is  said  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Congressional  party.  That 
party  saw  itself  thwarted    in   its  design,  ami 


I'OKT  OK  VALPARAISO.  CHIM.— From  a  Photograph. 


Itiita  led  to  \igorous  action  cm  the  ]iart  of 
the  Government.  The  United  States  war- 
slii])  CharJestoii  was  ordered  out  in  pursuit 
from  the  Bay  of  San  Fraiu-isco.  The  Itata, 
however,  had  three  days  the  start,  and  it 
could  hardly  be  exj)ecteil  that  the  C/iarlentoii 
wiiuld  be  able  to  overhaul  the  fugitive.  The 
latter  made  her  way  to  one  of  the  harbors  of 
Chili,  whither  she  was  ])ursued  by  the  Cliarles- 
toii.  I>ut  the  matter  had  now  come  to  a  j)rotest 
made  by  the  United  States  to  the  provisional 


put  at  f.iult  by  its  failure  t"  secure  the 
wished-for  supply  of  anns,  that  failnre  hav- 
imj  arisen  through  the  agency  of  our  Oov- 
ermnent.  However  correct  the  course  of  the 
United  States  may  have  been,  the  Revolu- 
tionists must  needs  be  angered  at  their  dis- 
appointment, and  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
look  henceforth  with  distrust  and  dislike  on 
the  authorities  of  our  country. 

The  public  animosity  centered   about    the 
legation  of  the   I'niti'd  States   in   Santiago. 


so 
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Hon.  Patrick  Etjaii,  the  American  minister, 
became  un|i()]iular  with  the  Congressionalists 
because  of  his  siij)j)Oseil  favor  to  tiie  liahna- 
cedau  Government.  Tliat  Government  still 
stood.  It  was  recognized  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  the  Government  de 
jure  and  de  fucto  of  Chili.  Egan  must  then- 
fore  hold  relations  with  Balmai'eda  and  his 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  lie  must  con- 
tinue to  stand  in  with  the  (.'xistiiig  onlcr  until 
some  other  order  should  be  established  in  its 
stead. 

It  appeared  subsc>(|uently  that  our  minister 
and  our  Government  misa])j>rula'ndcMl  the  im- 
portance and  strength  of  the  revolutionary 
movement.  The  Congressioiialists  steadily 
gained  ground.  Perhajis  the  revolution 
which  was  progressing  could  not  1)c  scin  in 
full  magnitude  from  the  )iosition  occu|iied  by 
our  minister  at  the  Chilian  cajpital.  At  all 
events  the  Congressional  army  came  on  in 
full  force,  and  soon  pressed  the  (4ovenimeiit 
back  to  the  limits  of  the  capital  and  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  that  city.  jVll'airs  drew 
to  a  crisis.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  at 
a  place  called  Placilla,  near  Santiago.  The 
Balmacedists  gave  way  before  the  storm. 
The  battle  of  Placilla,  and  a  subsequent  en- 
gagement still  nearer  to  tlic  capital,  went 
against  them.  The  insurgents  burst  victori- 
ously into  Santiago,  and  the  revolution  ac- 
comj)Iislied  itself  by  the  overthrow  of  the  ex- 
isting Government.  Everything  went  to 
wreck.  Both  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  were 
taken  by  the  revolutionary  ])arty.  The 
Balmacedists  were  fugitives  in  all  directions. 
The  dictator  himself  tied  into  hiding,  and 
presently  made  an  end  by  coniMiittiiiLT  suicide. 

In  such  condition  of  affairs  it  was  natural 
that  the  defeated  partisans  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernment should  take  refuge  in  the  legations 
of  foreign  nations  at  the  ca]iital.  A  minis- 
terial legation  is,  under  international  law,  an 
asylum  for  political  refugees.  At  this  time 
the  ofticial  residences  of  foreign  nations  at 
Santiago,  with  the  exce])tion  of  that  of  Great 
Britain,  were  all  crowded  more  or  less  with 
fugitives  flying  thither  for  safety  from  the 
wrath  of  the  successful  Revolutionists.  Tlie 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  from  the  first  had 


been  favorable  to  the  Congressional  party, 
and  it  was  evident  that  that  power  would 
now  stand  in  high  favor  with  the  victors. 

It  chanced  that  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  was  by  birth  an  Irishman.  lie  was 
an  Irish  agitator  and  British  refugee,  latelj' 
naturalized  in  America.  Probaldy  the  an- 
tagonistic attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  at  the  Chilian  capital  was  at- 
tributable in  ]iart  to  the  nativity  and  political 
princijjk's  of  Egan.  At  all  events,  the  Amer- 
ican ministerial  residence  gave  asylum  to 
numbers  of  the  defeated  Balmacedists,  and 
the  triumjihant  Revolutionists  grew  more 
and  inoie  hostile  to  our  Government  and  to 
our  minister  because  they  could  not  get  at 
those  who  were  under  his  j)rotection. 

This  hostility  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
jpolice  guard  and  a  force  of  detecti\'es  around 
the  ^^merican  legation.  It  seemed  at  times 
that  the  place  might  be  actually  attacked  and 
taken  by  the  angry  victors  in  the  recent  rev- 
olution. At  length,  however,  under  the  pro- 
tests of  our  (tovernment,  the  guards  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  legation  Avas  freed  from 
sur\eillance.  Relations  began  to  grow  ami- 
cable once  more,  when  the  difficulties  sud- 
denly took  another  and  more  serious  form. 

It  hap]iened  at  this  time  that  the  war  ves- 
sels of  several  nations  visited  the  harbor  of 
Valparaiso,  drawn  thither  by  interest  and  for 
the  sake  of  infoi-mation  or  the  business  of  the 
respective  navies.  AmoiiL;'  the  shijps  that 
came  was  the  United  States  war-steamer 
Jiidthnore.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1891,  a 
hundred  ami  seventeen  of  the  under  officers 
and  men,  headed  by  Captain  "\V.  S.  Schley 
(afterwards  kimious  as  an  officer  in  the  Amer- 
ican navy),  went  on  shore  by  penuission,  and 
in  the  usual  way  went  into  the  city  of  \'al]ia- 
raiso.  ]Most  of  them  visited  a  quarter  of  the 
city  not  re|iutable  in  character.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  ill-infonned  enmity 
and  malice  of  tlie  lower  classes  were  strongly 
excited  at  the  a]i]iearance  on  the  streets  of 
the  men  aii<l  uniform  of  the  I'nited  States. 

With  the  approach  of  night,  and  with  appa- 
rent prearrangement,  a  Chilian  mob  rose,  and 
began  an  attack  upon  the  sailors.  The  Ameri- 
cans retreated  and  attempted  to  regain  their 
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ship;  but  the  mob  closed  around  them,  throw- 
ing stones,  and  presently,  at  closer  quarters, 
using  knives  and  clubs.  Eighteen  of  the 
sailors  were  brutally  stabbed  and  beaten,  and 
some  died  from  their  injuries.  The  remain- 
der, leaving  the  wounded  behind  them,  es- 
ca]>ed  to  the  ship. 

Intelligence  of  this  event  was  at  once  com- 
municated to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  country  was  greatly  excited 
over  the  outrage,  and  preparations  were  be- 
gun for  war.  The  Navy  Department  was 
ordered  to  prepare  several  vessels  for  tlie 
Chilian  coast.     The   great    warship    Oreyon 


ended  by  instructing  Montt  to  let  the  cwitents 
of  the  note  be  known!  This  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  another  communication  fromijeiior 
Matta,  demanding  the  recall  of  Patrick  Egan 
from  the  Chilian  capital,  A^perstoua  non  grata 
to  the  Government.  But  he  failed  to  specify 
the  particular  (jualities  or  acts  in  the  Amer- 
ican minister  which  made  him  unacceptable. 
The  publication  of  these  two  notes  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  President,  through 
the  proper  authorities,  demanded  that  the 
offensive  note  of  Matta  be  withdrawn,  that 
the  demand  for  the  recall  of  Egan  be  recon- 
sidered, and  that  rei)aration  for  the  insults 
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and  two  others  were  equipped,  manned,  and 
directed  to  the  Pacific  shores  of  South  Amer- 
ica. The  President  immediately  directed  the 
American  minister  at  Santiago  to  demand 
explanation,  apologv,  and  re]>aration  for  the 
insult  and  crime  committed  against  the  (tov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  The  Chilian 
authorities  V)egan  to  temporize  with  the  situ- 
ation. A  tedious  investigation  of  the  riot 
was  undertaken  in  the  courts  of  Santiago, 
resulting  in  an  inconsequential  verdict. 

Meanwhile,  Senor  M.  A.  Matta,  Ciiilian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  added  fuel 
to  the  flame  by  transmitting  an  offensive 
communication  to  Senor  Pedro  Montt,  rep- 
resentative of  the  Chilian  Government  at 
Washington,  in  which  he  reflected  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  accused  our 
Government  of  falsehood,  attacked  Egan,  and 


anil  wrongs  done  to  the  crew  of  the  Halti- 
i/iore  be  made  with  ample  apology  and 
salute  to  the  American  flag  by  the  Chilian 
government.  Answers  to  these  demands 
were  asrain  delayed,  and  on  the  25th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1892,  the  President  sent  an  elaborate 
message  to  Congress,  laying  before  that  body 
an  account  of  the  difficulties,  and  recommend- 
ing such  action  as  might  be  deemed  necessary 
to  ui)hold  the  honor  of  the  I'nited  States. 
For  a  single  day  it  looked  like  war. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  President's  mes- 
saire  been  delivered  to  Congress,  when  the 
Chilian  Government,  receding  from  its  high- 
toned  maimer  of  offense  and  arrogance,  sent, 
through  its  ilinister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a 
])aper  of  full  apology  for  the  wrongs  done, 
and  offering  to  submit  the  affair  of  the  Hai- 
ti mure  U>  ArhnnXum  of  some  friendly  jiower. 
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Tlic  offtMisivi-  note  of  Scnor  Malta  was  uii- 
coiulilionally  willulrawn.  The  (Icinainl  for 
the  removal  of  Egan  was  recalled,  ami,  iii- 
fleeil,  all  reasoiial)le  j)oiiits  in  tlie  eoTiteiitioii 
of  the  President  freely  and  fully  conceded. 
The  crisis  broke  with  tlie  kno\vled<j;e  that  tlie 
apoloiry  of  Chili  had  been  received,  and,  like 
the  recent  ditliculty  with  Italy  over  the  New 
Orleans  massacre,  the  inihiowlio  passed  «  ith- 
out  further  alarm  or  [lortent  of  war. 

liy  the  enactuu'nt  of  the  McKinley  Bill, 
certain  kinds  of  industry  iu  the  United  States 
were  made  jirosperous  to  a  degree;  other  in- 


tivi',  but  also  the  reci])rocal  features  of  the 
McKinley  law.  Between  the  lUlh  and  30th 
of  March,  commercial  treaties  were  framed 
hetwi'en  the  I'niteil  States  on  the  one  si<le, 
and  France,  Spain,  and  several  of  the  Central 
and  South  American  States  on  the  otherside, 
co\ering  the  ])rinciple  of  reciprocity  in  the 
future  trade  of  our  country  with  the  nations 
referred  to. 

These  measures  were  the  last  important 
civil  acts  of  the  administration  of  Harrison. 
The  spring  of  1802  brought  around  once  more 
the  crisis  of  a  Presidential  election.     As  the 
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dustries  were  disparaged  and  I'etardi'd.  1'he 
act  was  the  ultimate  exj)ression  of  the  high- 
protective  policy.  Never  before  in  a  time  of 
peace  had  a  civilized  nation  adopted  such  a 
scheflule  of  discriminating  duties  on  imports. 
The  opponents  of  the  measure  denounced  it 
as  not  only  unwarrantable,  but  also  unconsti- 
tutional. An  action  was  made  against  the 
measure,  and  the  cause  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  By  that 
august  tribunal  the  act  was  tested,  and  on 
the  29th  of  February,  ]S02,  was  declared  to 
be  constitutional.  Meanwliile,  measures  had 
been  taken  to  carry  out,  not  only  the  protec- 


tinie  apju'oached,  the  conditions  that  were  to 
determine  the  contest  became  interesting  and 
involved.  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of 
State,  hail  without  doubt  been  anxious  for 
many  years  to  reach  the  Presidential  chair. 
His  abilities  for  the  exalted  place  were  ac- 
knowledged even  by  his  political  opponents 
— this,  too,  while  many  of  his  ])olitical  friends 
doubted  his  temper. 

The  sequel  showed  that  disease  had  already 
attacked  this  rcmai'kable  personage,  and 
marked  the  end  of  his  career.  During  his 
incumbency  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  had 
l)een  much  harried  by  politicians,  great  and 
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small,  t"  become  the  eaiididate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1892.  It  can  not  he  douhted  that 
his  influence  in  procurinu'  tlie  ineongnions 
clause  in  favor  of  reciprocity  in  the  McKin- 
lej'  Bill  had  furnished  to  the  Republican 
party  its  only  chance  of  success  in  the  im- 
pending election. 

As  the  time  for  the  uoniinating  Conven- 
tions drew  near,  Blaine — now  a  sick  man — 
was  more  and  more  annoyed  by  both  enemies 
and  friends.  His  position  in  the  Cabinet, 
when  the  President  himself  was  a  candidate 
for  renomination,  placed  him  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. The  Secretary  had  announced 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate.  His  friends, 
liowevcr,  continue<l  to  say  that  they  had  a 
right  to  uominate  him  if  they  desired  to  do 
so. 

In  the  meantime,  the  army  f»f  office-holders, 
numerous  and  strong,  had  rallied  for  the  re- 
nomination  of  Harrison.  Suddenly,  on  the 
.3d  of  June,  within  four  days  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Republican  National  C'onvention  at 
Jlinneapolis,  Blaine  resigned  from  the  Cabi- 
net. His  note  to  the  President,  and  that  of 
the  latter  to  him,  were  severely  formal.  The 
National  Convention  met.  Harrison  was  put 
in  nomination,  and  so  Mas  Blaine;  but  the 
strength  of  the  latter  had  now  turned  to 
weakness.  Prejudice  had  arisen  against  him. 
The  office-holding  following  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  Convention  was  able  to  cry  out 
many  things  reflecting  on  the  conduct  and 
political  character  of  the  late  Secretary. 
Benjamin  Harrison  was  easily  renominated; 
the  small  vote  of  Blaine  melted  away,  and 
his  star  sank  behind  the  hori/on.  For  Vice- 
President,  Whitelaw  Reid,  late  minister  to 
France,  was  nominated  in  jilace  of  Levi  P. 
Morton,  whose  name  was  not  offered  to  the 
Convention. 

The  Re]iublicun  |ilatform  declared  for  the 
policy  of  j)rotection,  with  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  added;  for  bimetallism,  with  the 
provision  that  the  ]>arity  of  values  of  gold 
and  silver  should  be  maintained.  There 
ghould  be  an  unrestricted  ballot.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  should  be  advanced  and  de- 
fended. The  immigration  of  criminals  and 
paupers  and  laborers  under  contract  should 
—3 


be  forbidden.  The  policy  of  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland  deserved  the  sympathy  of  Americans; 
and  the  persecution  of  the  Russian  Jews  was 
declared  a  barbarity.  The  proposed  ship 
canal  of  Nicaragua  shoidd  be  controlled  bj 
the  United  States.  Reasonable  governmental 
aid  shoidd  be  given  to  the  oncoming  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  met  in  Chicago.  Many 
desultory  and  threatening  movements  had 
been  made  in  the  Democratic  party  to  prevent 
the  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland,  who  was 
now  for  the  third  time  recommended  by  a 
tremendous  following  for  the  Presidency. 
But  this  opposition  could  not  organize  itself 
— though  backed  liy  the  powerful  influence 
of  Senator  David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York — and 
was  impotent  to  prevent  the  success  of  the 
favoj-ite.  That  remarkable  personage  was 
again  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  and 
with  him,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  for 
the  ^'iee-Presidency. 

The  Democratic  platfonn  declared  alle- 
giance to  the  Jeff  ersonian  principles  of  govern- 
ment. Centralization  of  political  power  was 
deprecated.  Federal  control  of  elections  was 
denounced,  as  was  also  that  "  sham "  reci- 
procity which  had  joined  itself  with  the 
j)ernicious  doctrine  of  protection.  The  laws 
should  be  enforced.  Trusts  should  be  con- 
trolled. Silver  should  be  coined  freely  with 
gold,  but  with  parity  of  value.  Civil  service 
should  be  promoted.  The  Chinese,  paupers, 
and  contract  laborers  should  be  prevented 
from  immigration  ti>  the  United  States.  The 
tax  on  State  banks  should  be  repealed.  Sol- 
diers should  be  pensioned,  popular  education 
favored,  railroad  employees  protected  by  law, 
the  "sweating  system"  abolished,  employ- 
ment of  children  in  factories  prohibited,  and 
sum]ituarv  laws  o)>]>osed. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Prohibi- 
tionists  was  hehl  in  Cincinnati,  beginning  on 
the  30th  of  June.  General  John  Bidwell,  of 
California,  was  nominated  for  President,  and 
J.  B.  Cranfill,  of  Texas,  for  Vice-Presiilent. 
The  ])latform  declared  for  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  liquor-traffic,  demanded  equal 
suffrage  for  women,  and  governmental   con- 
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Irol  of  i-iilroails  and  tclegraplis;  restrii'tioii 
of  iiiiiiiii;i'ati(Hi,  su|ii>rL'ssii)ii  of  siioculatioii  in 
iiiaryins,  I'ri'i'  coiiiaiie  of  silver  at  (.'xistiiijj; 
ratio,  aiiil  an  increase  in  tlu'  volume  of  money; 
tariff  fur  rt'veniic,  and  [proper  itrolei-tioii 
against  the  intluenee  of  foreign  nations. 

The  Nalionai  (  onvention  of  the  People's 
party  asseinhled  at  Omaha  on  the  4lli  of  .Iidy. 
The  nnmhers  in  attendance  and   the  eiithiisi- 
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asm  showed  conclMsively  a  great  increase  in 
the  following  of  this  i>arty,  which  nowliegan 
to  he  designatcil  as  Populists.  The  yilatform 
declared  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  lalior 
forces  of  the  Ignited  States  in  a  common 
cause  against  corporate  ])ower;  demanded 
governmental  control  of  railroads,  telegraph, 
and  puhlic  corporations ;  demanded  also  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  existing  ratio, 
and  an  increase  in  the  circnlating  medium; 


also  an  income  tax;  also  a  system  of  Govern- 
ment .savings  lianks;  also  opposition  to  own- 
ership of  lands  by  aliens  and  cor|)orations. 
On  this  platform.  General  James  B.  Weaver, 
of  Iowa,  for  President,  and  Jndge  James  B. 
Field,  of  Virginia,  for  Vice-President,  were 
nominated.  With  this  pcrsonnd  and  under 
these  respective  political  banners  the  parties 
to  the  contest  went  to  the  j)eo})le  in  the 
campaign  of  1892. 

Ahoiit  the  time  of  the  Na- 
tional conventions  in  this  year 
began  the  distressing  series  of 
cM'nts  which,  with  increasing 
volume,  widened  into  all  de- 
]iaiiments  of  American  indus- 
try, blasting  the  fruits  of  labor, 
and  indicating  in  the  industrial 
society  of  the  United  (States  the 
existence  of  profound  and  dan- 
gerous vices.  On  the  30th  of 
J  une,  t  he  managers  of  the  great 
iron  works  at  Homestead,  a 
short  distance  from  Pittsburg, 
I'ennsylvania,  apprehending  a 
strike  of  their  o])eratives  on  ac- 
count of  a  reduction  of  wages, 
declared  a  lockout,  and  closed 
the  establishment.  This  was 
said  to  be  done  under  the  "  ne- 
cessity of  making  repairs,"  and 
the  like  ;  l)ut  the  dullest  could 
Mot  fail  to  understand  the  true 
intention  of  the  cor])oration. 

The  ojieratives  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude  ;  and  the 
managers  sent  .secretly  to  the 
Pinkerton  detective  agency  at 
Chicago  for  a  force  to  protect 
the  works.  A  large  body  of 
ai'med  men  was  sent  \\  itli  the  pur]>ose  of  put- 
ting the  same  secretly  into  the  works  to 
defend  the  establishment.  As  the  boat  bear- 
ing the  Pinkerton  force  came  near  to  Home- 
stead, it  was  tired  on  l)y  the  strikers,  and  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  ten  strikers  and  four 
detectives  were  killed.  A  very  large  number 
of  the  latter  were  wounded  on  the  boat,  and 
the  whole  were  driven  away.  The  strikers 
gained   possession    of    the    works;  the    civil 
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aiithoiitifs   wuie    powfrless,   and   an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  governor  of  the  State. 

Tlie  Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  to  the 
numljor  of  8,500,  was  called  out,  under  ])roc- 
laniation  of  the  governor.  On  the  iL'tli  of 
July,  a  military  occujiation  was  established 
at  Homestead,  and  was  maintained  for  several 
weeks.  The  restoration  of  order 
was  extremely  difficult.  The 
leaders  of  the  strike  were  ar- 
rested. Superintendent  Frick 
of  the  iron  works  was  attacked 
by  an  anarchist,  who  attem])ted 
to  assassinate  him  in  his  office. 
At  length,  under  the  necessity 
which  the  social  status  has  to 
maintain  itself,  order  was  en- 
forced by  law  and  by  the  power 
of  the  military.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  miners  of  the  Cieur 
d'Alene  mining  region,  in  far-off 
Idaho,  rose  against  a  body  of 
non-union  workingmen  who 
had  been  introduced  into  the 
mines,  killed  many,  and  drove 
away  the  remainder.  Railroad 
bridges  and  other  property  were 
destroyed,  and  a  reign  of  terror 
established.  It  was  not  until 
the  nth  of  July  that  military 
rule  prevailed  over  the  rioters, 
whose  leaders  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned. 

In  a  short  time,  a  dreadful 
scene  of  violence  was  enacted  at 
Buffalo,  New  York.  A  strike 
occurred  of  the  switchmen  of 
the  Erie  and  Lehigh  Valley 
Railway  at  that  city.  The 
attempt  was  made  to  ])ut  the 
strikers  down,  whereupon  they 
attacked  the  loaded  freight- 
trains  standing  on  the  side-tracks,  and  burned 
the  cars  by  hundreds.  The  whole  National 
Guard  of  New  York  was,  on  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust, summoned  to  the  scene.  The  strikers 
were  overawed  or  dispersed.  On  the  24th 
of  the  month  a  settlement  was  reached,  and 
the  switchmen  who  had  liegmi  the  strike  re- 
turned, as  far  as  possiljle,  to  their  duties. 


About  this  time,  an  alarm  came  from  the 
approach  of  cholera.  That  dreadful  disease 
hail  broken  out  at  ILunburLr,  and  had  deso- 
lated the  city.  The  malady  spread  to  Ant- 
werp, Bremen,  and  Havre,  and  found,  even 
in  London  and  Liverpool,  a  few  points  of  in- 
fection.     On  the  31st  of  August,  the  steamer 
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Moravia  arrived  at  New  York  from  Ham- 
burg, bearing  the  disease.  The  vessel  was 
quarantined  in  the  lower  bay.  Proclamation 
was  made  by  the  President  requiring  all  ships 
from  infected  ports  to  be  detained  outside 
the  danger-line  for  twenty  days.  A  few 
other  steamers  beside  the  Moravia  arrived 
with  cholera  on  board,  and  the  authorities  of 
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New  York  were  oldigeil  to  conti'inl  with  tlii' 
disease  until  the  coming  of  the  cold  weather. 
In  due  time,  the  Presidential  election  was 
held.  Though  the  followers  of  Harrison  had 
been  able  to  force  bis  renoniiiiation,  they 
were  not  able  to  secure  his  re-election.  Every- 
thing went  overwhelmingly  against  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  mostly  in  favor  of  the 
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Democrats.  Of  the  electoral  votes,  Cleve- 
land received  2T7,  Harrison  145,  and  Weaver 
22.  Of  the  rejjresentatives  in  Congress 
elected,  217  were  Democrats,  128  Republi- 
«ans,  and  S  Poj)ulists.  The  popular  vote 
showed  for  Cleveland  and  Stevenson,  5,554,- 
685;  for  Harrison  and  Reid,  5,172,343;  for 
Weaver   and  Field,    1,040,600;    for  Bidwell 


and  (  laiitill,  72:1, :!lt.  'J'liu>,  by  a  remarkable 
change  from  the  verdict  of  1888,  the  defeated 
candidate  of  that  year  was  restored  to  the 
Presidency  by  a  popular  plurality  of  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  votes. 

Tiie  dale  now  arrived  for  the  celebration 
in  the  United  States  of  the    Fourth  Centen- 
nial of  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Cohnn- 
biis.     'J'lie   other    nations   con- 
I      ceded     to    our     country     and 
peo])le  the  honor  of  holding  a 
World's  Columbian  Kxj)osition 
I      as   a  jubilee   and   commeinora- 
I      tion  of  the  giving  of  these  con- 
tinents to  nuiiikiucl  by  the  man 
of  (lenoa,  in  the  years  14!)2-f):i. 
When  the  demand  for  such 
a    fitting    observance    of    the 
great    event    became    urgent, 
cities  began  to  contend  for  the 
honor,  and  Congress  signilied  a 
willingness  to  hear  the  claims 
and    proposals  of   contestants. 
Washington  City,  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  entered 
the  lists  to  secure  the  location, 
each  with  an  agreement  to  pro- 
vide suitable  grounds  and  raise 
by   subscription     tlie    sum    of 
$5,000,000  with  which  to  erect 
buildings     for      the     purpose. 
Chicago  submitted  her  claims 
with    an    agreement   to    raise 
*1(),000,0()0  for  the  Exposition. 
Each  city  sent  delegations  of 
prominent     citizens    to    press 
their  respective  claims   before 
Congress.      A    decisive     vote, 
after  eigbt  ballots,  was  reached 
by  that  body  on  February  24, 
ISOi),  the    result  being  as  fol- 
lows:   For   Chicago,   157;    for 
Xew   York,    107  ;    for   St.    Louis,   25  ;    for 
Washington    City,    18.     It    was  thus  deter- 
mined by  a  very  decisive  majority  that  the 
Fair  should  be  held  in  Chicago,  and  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  that  city  took  the  prelimim- 
ary  steps  for  forming  an  organization  under 
the  laws  of  Illinois,  taking  as  a  title,  "The 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1892." 
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Oa  the  25th  of  April,  Congress  passed,  and 
the  President  approved,  an  act  entitled,  "An 
act  to  provide  for  celebrating  the  four  hun- 
dredth anuivers*ary  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Christopher  Columbus,  by  holding  an 
international  exhibition  of  arts,  industries, 
manufactures,  and  the  products  of  the  soil, 
mine,  and  sea,  in  the  city  of  Chicago."  The 
act  also  created  the  World's  Columbian  Com- 


the  service  on  the  juries  of  award  and  in 
conduct  of  the  Exposition.  A  woman's  de- 
partment was  created  by  act  of  Congress, 
and  a  b<jard  of  lady  managers  was  appointed 
by  the  President,  in  pursuance  of  the  creat- 
ing act.  I'here  was  also  aj)pointed  a  board 
of  control  and  management  of  the  Govern- 
ment exhibit,  as  well  as  superintendents  of 
the  fifteen  departments  into  which  the  Expo- 
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mission,  thus  establishing  the  legal  title  of 
the  enterprise.  At  the  same  time  it  was  i)ro- 
vided  by  a  suj^plemental  act  that  a  dedica- 
tion of  the  Exposition  liuildings,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  should  take  j)lace  October 
12,  l.-?,  and  14,  1892.  Five  days  later  the 
Chicago  Columbian  Corporation  effected  a 
permanent  organization,  and  the  business  of 
promoting  the  great  Exposition  was  begun. 

One  j)articular  feature  was  the  recognition 
of  women  in   full  fellowship   with   men   in 


sition  was  divided.  The  President  also  ap- 
pointed commissioners  of  tlie  Fair  for  the 
several  States;  and  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1890,  he  issued  a  proclamation  officially  in- 
viting all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  j)artici- 
pate  in  the  Exposition. 

The  inaugural  ceremonies  provided  for 
were  in  two  parts — those  to  be  observed  in 
the  dedication  of  the  buikUiigs  of  the  great 
Exposition  to  be  given  in  October,  1892;  and 
those  attendant  upon  the  formal  openiiiff  to 
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visitors,  in  >Iay,  1893.  It  had  been  the  origi- 
nal intention  (and  invitations  to  distinLfuishecl 
peojik'  througliout  America  were  issued  to 
that  effect)  to  dedicate  the  buildings  with 
imposing  ceremonies  on  the  lltli,  12th,  and 
13th  of  October.  But  considerable  delay  at- 
tended the  construction  of  the  buildings,  and 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  the  dedi- 
cation until  the  21st  of  the  month,  which  was 
accordingly  done;  and  invitations  announc- 
ing this  fact  were  issued  in  August,  1892. 

The  preliminary  steps  of  the  organization 
having  been  completed,  anil    the   necessary 


ings  according  to  the  conceptions  of  the  pro- 
jectors, and  an  appeal  to  Congress  was  made 
for  additional  aid.  The  apjilication  was  bit- 
terly opposed  by  a  large  number  of  intiuen- 
tial  members,  and  upon  a  vote  the  scheme 
was  defeated.  But  a  compromise  was 
reached  by  which  the  Government  agreed  to 
issue  souvenir  coins,  of  the  value  of  fifty 
cents  each,  to  the  amount  of  $2,500,000;  and 
these  were  turned  over  at  their  face  value  to 
the  "World's  Fair  directors,  who  were  privi- 
leged to  dispose  of  them  at  whatever  advan- 
tage they  could  obtain.     Shrewd  specidators, 
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committees  appointed,  the  World's  Fair  Cor- 
poration selected  as  a  site  best  adapted  for 
the  Exposition  and  buildings  a  tract  of  663 
acres,  occupied  by  Jackson  Park  and  Mid- 
way Plaisance,  two  of  the  principal  Chicago 
])arks.  These  had  a  lake  frontage  of  a  mile 
and  a  half.  A  selection  of  the  site  was  fol- 
lowed with  the  opening  of  subscriptions,  by 
which  the  sum  of  $4,500,000  was  secured 
upon  the  personal  pledges  of  29,374  persons, 
to  which  amount  §5,000,000  was  added  by 
an  issue  of  Chicago  city  bonds. 

This  enormous  sum,  however,  was  found 
to  be  inadequate  for  a  proper  preparation  of 
the  grounds  and  construction  of  the  build- 


recognizing  the  demand  that  would  be  made 
for  the  souvenir  coins,  submitted  various 
bids  for  the  entire  issue,  one  of  which  was 
finally  accepted,  by  which  the  Association 
hoped  to  realize  $5,000,000,  or  double  the 
face  value  of  the  coins.  This  large  increase 
to  the  original  fund  encouraged  the  directory 
to  carry  out  all  the  designs  for  buildings  and 
improvements  which  they  had  conceived. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  grounds  in 
Jackson  Park  was  unimproved,  and  lay 
in  large  depressions,  which  required  a  great 
amount  of  filling.  The  waterways  had  to  be 
dredged,  so  as  to  admit  sailing  craft  through 
the  devious  channels  of  a  latjoon.      Half  a 
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million  dollars  were  spent  in  accomplishing 
this  work,  while  as  much  more  was  expended 
on  landscape  gardening,  fountains,  observa- 
tories, statuary,  etc.  This  outlay  of  a  million 
dollars  was  hut  the  beginning  of  the  cost  of 
the  total  imjjrovements  amounting  to  about 
^25,000,000. 

With  the  coming  of  October  12,  1892, 
nearly  every  town  within  the  United  States 
celebrated  the  quadricentennial  of  the  Ameri- 
can discovery  with  some  form  of  jubilation. 
Special  preparations  on  a  gigantic  scale  were 
made  by  New  York  City  for  an  observance 
of  the  day.  To  prevent  the  threatened  con- 
flict between  the  celebration  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  buildings  at  Chicago,  Senator  Hill,  of 
New  York,  introduced  a  resolution  to  post- 
pone the  dedicatory  ceremonies  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  until  October 
21st,  and  this  measure  was  adopted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  New  York  exerted 
herself  to  make  her  celebration  memorable 
for  its  magnificence.  The  ceremony  began 
on  Monday,  October  10th,  with  a  parade  of 
school  children,  in  which  there  were  25,000 
in  line;  the  procession  passed  in  review  be- 
fore President  Cleveland  and  the  New  York 
State  officers. 

On  the  following  day,  interest  was  intensi- 
fied by  a  grand  naval  parade  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  jiarticipated  in  by  the  fleets  of 
nine  great  nations,  affording  one  of  the  most 
imposing  spectacles  of  modern  times.  The 
city  was  thronged  with  visitors  as  never  l)e- 
fore;  the  decorations  cost  $1,000,000,  and 
were  of  regal  splendor.  The  .shore  of  the 
bay  was  lined  with  excited  spectators,  who 
stood  for  hours  watching  with  unabated  in- 
terest the  lines  of  ships  that  steamed  in 
solemn  procession  from  Gravesend  Bay  to 
the  foot  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Street.  A  perfect  day  bathed  the  city  with 
sunshine,  while  a  refreshing  breeze  invigor- 
ated the  spectators.  A  grander  sight  had 
not  been  witnessed  since  the  Spanish  Armada 
sailed  out  of  Lisbon,  in  1588,  with  the  vain 
hope  of  subjugating  the  British  Isles. 

As  early  as  the  IStli  of  October  the  crowds 
from  every  part  of  the  earth  began  to  pour 
into  Chicago.     There  had  gathered  no  fewer 


than  one  million  visitors.  Never  before  in 
history  had  so  many  people  assembled  on  a 
festal  occasion.  The  pent-up  enthusiasm  of 
a  century  broke  in  a  tidal  wave.  Four  hun- 
dred years,  with  their  blessings  and  marvel- 
ous progress,  were  to  receive  the  otfering  of 
a  world's  applause,  and  be  remembered  with 
libations  of  gratitude. 

The  dedicatory  festivities  began  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th,  with  an  inaugural  re- 
ception, banquet,  and  ball,  at  the  Auditorium. 
Four  thousand  invitations  were  issued  to  the 
most  proniiiieiit  personages  in  America,  and 
to  the  representatives  of  foreign  j)owers. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  was  un- 
able to  be  present  owing  to  the  fatal  illness 
of  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  the  duties  which  he 
was  expected  to  perform  were  devolved  upon 
Vice-President  Morton.  A  more  distin- 
guished gathering  was  never  knoMn  among 
men,  and  the  wealth  of  ornamentation  was  in 
harmony  with  the  beauty  and  importance  of 
the  assemblage.  The  Cabinet,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  diplomatic  corps,  governors, 
army  officers,  mayors  of  leading  cities, 
World's  Fair  official.s,  and  the  fairest  women 
in  the  land,  were  gathered  at  the  banquet. 
The  reception  and  ball  were  given  in  the 
Auditorium,  but  the  banquet  was  spread  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  adjoining  Studebaker 
Building,  which  had  been  made  an  annex  bv 
cutting  arched  passages  connecting  it  with 
the  Auditorium. 

Thursday,  October  20th,  was  ai)]>ointed  as 
a  day  of  parade.  Fully  one  hundred  thousand 
men  were  in  line.  Uniforms  were  worn  by 
man\  of  the  marching  bodies.  The  crowds 
that  viewed  the  spectacle  were  almost  itifinite. 
The  sidewalks  along  the  entire  line  were 
thronged  with  humanity.  Chicago  on  the 
day  succeeding  was  densely  crowded  in  all 
her  avenues,  hotels,  and  conveyances.  This 
was  the  day  set  apart  for  dedicating  the 
World's  Fair  buildings.  IMichigan  Avenue 
and  lake  front  were  soon  thronged  with 
people.  The  nodding  plumes  of  advancing 
cavalrjinen  were  seen  toward  the  south,  fol- 
lowed by  troo])  after  troop,  wheeling  into 
line,  and  forming  in  front  of  the  Auditorium, 
where  they  were  joined  by  four  batteries  of 
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artillery.  The  regulars  were  an  escort  to 
the  Vice-President,  Cabinet,  judges  of  the 
.Supreme  Court,  and  other  dignitaries  of 
Church  and  State,  who  were  to  take  ])art  in 
the  exercises.  Every  adjacent  street  was 
lined  with  carriages,  waiting  for  the  distin- 
guished occupants;  twenty  rounds  from  the 
batteries  was  the  signal  for  tlie  great  march 
to  begin. 

The  procession  moved  southwanl,  witli 
(ieneral  Nelson  A.  Miles  and  his  staff  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  cavalrvnun,  whose 
yellow  plumes,  bright  unifuniis,  and  brilliant 
caparisons,  rendered  the  scene  one  of  great 
spirit.  Following  these  was  a  mounted  mili- 
tary band  leading  a  troop  of  cavalry  in  a 
solid  line  twelve  deep.  These  in  turn  jire- 
ceded  a  troop  of  white  cavalry  and  Indian 
and  colored  dragoons,  while  behind  was  a 
regular  battery,  followed  ])y  a  section  of  the 
National  Guard,  preceding  si.vty  Toledo 
cadets  on  bicycles.  In  the  rear  was  a  long 
line  of  carriages  bearing  the  distinguished 
j)ersonages  that  were  to  officiate  in  the  dedi- 
cation, led  by  Vice-President  Morton,  who 
was  accompanied  by  President  Palmer,  of 
the  World's  Fair  Commission.  Then  came 
other  carriages  filled  with  Cabinet  niendiers, 
judges,  governors,  and  World's  Fair  officials, 
the  whole  forming  a  f)rocession  more  than  a 
mile  in  length. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  tliDUsand  invitations 
ha<l  been  issued,  admitting  the  holders  to  the 
liuilding  of  ^Manufactures;  seats  were  ])ro- 
vided  for  li!0,()00  jiersons,  and  every  seat  was 
(K'cupiid.  The  dedicatory  exercises  were, 
)>erhaps,  the  most  imposing  ever  witnessed, 
and  the  enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  The 
night  jubilee  consisted  of  the  grandest  dis- 
jilay  of  fireworks  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  Three  exhibitions  were  arranged  to 
take  place  simultaneously  in  Washington 
Park  on  the  south,  Lincoln  Park  on  the 
north,  and  Garfield  Park  on  the  west  side, 
each  display  being  a  counter]>art  of  the  other, 
and  the  programs  identical.  It  was  estimated 
that  more  than  half  a  million  people  were 
witnesses  of  the  three  displays. 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  interesting 
pieces  was  a  representation  of   the  Americ-an 


flag  floating  hi  the  sky  at  a  height  of  2,000 
feet!  The  flag  was  300  feet  in  length,  and 
l)resented  a  design  never  before  attempted 
in  aerial  work.  It  was  attached  to  a  balloon, 
under  tlie  control  of  Professor  Haldwin,  the 
aeronaut,  who  carried  it  to  the  required  alti- 
tude, and  then  liglited  the  fuse  connected 
with  the  flag.  A  marvelous  thing  followed. 
Almost  instantly  the  banner  spread  itself  like 
a  canopy,  and,  taking  fire,  burned  for  five 
minutes  with  all  its  colors  intensified,  tlnis 
affording  a  spectacle  of  gramleur  that  had 
never  been  exceeded  at  any  pyrotechnic  ex- 
hibition. 

The  ceremonies  of  dedication  concluded  on 
Friday,  October  21st.  The  immense  crowds 
of  people  that  had  come  to  Chicago  from 
every  point  of  the  compass,  began  to  depart. 
The  crowds  in  the  stations  on  Saturday  night 
were  very  great,  yet  the  accommodations  ap- 
peared to  be  ample,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
city  during  the  several  days  of  the  celebra- 
tion. Every  expression  was  a  congratulation 
or  j)laudit  for  the  magnificent  sights  the 
peojile  had  witnessed,  and  with  which  the 
Nation  had  been  inspired. 

The  interval  between  the  dedication  of  the 
buildings  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exiiosi- 
tion  at  Chicago  and  the  opening  of  th.at  Ex- 
position in  the  following  May  was  filled  with 
the  Presidential  election,  witli  the  excitements 
conseipient  thereon,  and  with  the  change  of 
administration,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1893. 

The  victorious  Democratic  party  again 
went  into  ))ower,  not  oidy  in  the  Executive 
Department,  but  in  l)oth  Vjranches  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  Senate,  however,  the  majority 
of  that  party  was  so  small  and  unstable  as  to 
make  uncertain  any  measures  other  than 
those  upon  which  there  was  complete  har- 
mony of  opinion.  President  Cleveland  went 
back  to  the  White  House  with  a  tremendous 
support  from  the  ])eople  at  large,  and  only  a 
nioditied  sujjport  from  his  own  ]iarty. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  constituted  as  fol- 
lows: Secretary  of  Stati",  Walter  Q.  Gresham, 
of  Illinois;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John 
G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky;  Secretary  of  War, 
Daniel  S.  haniont,  of  New  York;  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Hilary  S.  Herbert,  of  Alabama; 
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Secretarj'  of  the  Interior,  Hoke  Smith,  of 
Georgia;  Postmaster-General,  Wilson  S.  Bis- 
eell,  of  New  York;  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
J.  S.  Morton,  of  Nebraska;  Attorney-General, 
Richard  Oliiey,  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  President's  inaugural  address,  he 
followed  tlie  obvious  lines  of  his  well-known 
policy.  lie  dwelt  in  jiarticular  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  complete  reform  in  the  revenue 
system  of  the  United  States,  urging  upon 
Congress  the  duty  of  substituting  for  high 


and  more  humane  aspect  of  civilization.  On 
the  31st  of  May,  1893,  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  was  opened,  amid  salvos  of 
exultation,  by  President  Cleveland,  who 
pressed  an  electric  button  and  set  all  the  im- 
mense machinery  in  motion.  The  firing  of 
cannon,  the  waving  of  flags,  the  playing  of 
bands,  were  the  vehement  manifestations 
of  the  general  rejoicing.  The  marvelous 
"  White  City "  of  architectural  splendors 
now  presented  a  sight  that  was  dazzlingly 


WORLD'S  COLtJMBlAX  EXPOSITION'.— Woman's  Buildixc. 

This  stnicture  was  the  work  of  a  woman  architect.  Miss  Sophia  G.  Haydeu,  of  Hostori.  whose  design  was  considered  one 
of  tlic  most  elegant  of  those  snhniitted  for  any  of  the  Exposition  buildings. 


protection  the  policy  of  customs-duties  for 
revenue,  with  only  such  incidental  protective 
features  as  might  appear  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  From  the  very  beginning,  however,  it 
was  manifest  that  the  adoption  of  the  new 
policy  was  to  be  hanii)ereil  and  impeded  by 
every  kind  of  cross-jiurpose  known  to  legisla- 
tive bodies,  and  in  particular  by  the  interests 
of  those  who  were  the  re]iresentatives  of  the 
protected  industries. 

From  this  eondition  of  civil  and  political 
affairs,  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple were  soon  fortunately  directed  to  another 


beautiful.  To  the  visitor  it  seemed  a  dream 
of  Oriental  magnificence,  affording  such  an 
object  lesson  of  energy,  capacity,  and  genius 
as  no  other  country  had  ever  revealed. 

It  was  quite  two  months  after  the  opening, 
however,  before  the  disturbing  sounds  of 
saw,  liammcr,  and  nnnbling  wagons  ceased. 
The  unsifjhtly  scaffolding  was  at  length  re- 
moved; all  the  exhibits  were  disposed,  and 
the  giffantic  Fair  was  presented  in  its  per- 
fected and  symmetrical  grandeur.  No  trans- 
formation scene  was  ever  more  extraordinary 
than  that  which  revealed  Jackson  Park  con- 
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verted  from  a  wikl,  Pemi-oliaotic  coveit  of 
tanijlc'd  brusliwood  and  noxious  marsh  into 
a  Ileliopolis  of  sjjlciKlor,  made  beaulilul  by 
the  fiublimest  arts  that  ever  found  expression. 
Tlie  Manufactures  and  Libi-i-al  Arts 
Building  Iield  its  proud  ])osition  as  the  most 
imposing  structure  ever  reared  on  earth.     It 


WALTER  Q.  GRESHAM, 
Secretary  of  State  uniier  tlie  Sccoml  Adiiiiiiistratiou  of  Clevelaud. 


occupied  <an  area  of  more  than  tliirty  acres, 
lifting  its  imperious  towers  t<i  an  altitude  of 
250  feet.  But  though  excelling  in  [irojior- 
tions,  the  Manufactures  Building  held  no 
other  pre-eminence  above  the  many  other 
structures  in  Jackson  Park.  So  varied,  so 
select,  so  excellent,  so  beautiful,  so  artistic, 
and  so  gigantic  were  these  edifices  that  all 


the  wealth  nf  the  globe  seemed  to  be  here 
gathered  and  exjiosed  as  the  expression  of 
peace  triumphant. 

The  architecture  of  many  of  the  buildings 
showed  a  wide  range  of  treatment;  yet  in  the 
style  and  grouping  there  was  a  remarkable 
harmony — a  blending  of  color  and  <lesign  as 
charming  as  iiniipie.  The  ma- 
terial used  in  the  construction 
was  necessarily  perishable — to 
the  end  that  the  most  imjiosing 
effects  might  be  produced  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  It  required 
a  genius  of  economy  to  con- 
struct a  magnificent  ]ialace  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars;  but  the  genius  was  not 
wanting  for  the  work.  A  cheap 
material  was  found  in  "  staff," 
a  composition  of  cement  and 
plaster-of-paris,  possessing 
little  durability,  but  having, 
when  proj)erly  applied,  the  ap- 
jiearance  of  white  stone.  Over 
the  skeleton  structure  of  the 
several  buildings  this  composi- 
tion was  laid,  giving  to  them 
the  appearance  of  marble  pal- 
aces. The  embellishment  of 
statuary  was  added  in  the  same 
manner.  The  roadways  were 
artistically  laid  out,  and  sub- 
stantially made  of  macadam, 
with  a  to])  dressing  of  red 
gravel,  while  the  lagoon  of 
stagnant  water  was  converted 
into  a  Venetian  canal  that 
wound  through  the  I'ark  in  a 
most  picturesque  manner. 

Over  the  course  of  this  beau- 
tiful canal  a  number  of  electric 
launches  and  gondolas  plied, 
carrying  throngs  of  delighted  passengers. 
Communication  between  various  parts  of 
the  ground  was  facilitate<l  also  by  means 
of  an  elevated  intramural  railway.  This 
made  a  circuit  of  the  whole  area  at  such  a 
rate  of  sj)eed  as  rendered  the  aerial  voyage 
exceedingly  agreeable.  A  refreshing  and 
restfid  ride  was  likewise  provided  by  what 
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was  known  as  the  inovaliK'  sidewalk,  a  uniiinc 
application  of  tlic  priiu-ii)le  of  tlii'  cinlli'ss 
chain.  A  ckmlilc  ])latf<iiiii  was  ()|)(.'ratctl  at 
different  rates  of  sj)ee(l,  so  as  tn  eiialile  jias- 
sensjers  to  steji  ou  or  off  wliile  tliu  siile- 
walk  was  in  motion.  On  the  speedier  plat- 
form, seats  were  arran<i:ed,  and  on  these  the 
passengers  were  carried  over  a  ])ier  that  ex- 
tended one  thousand  feet  iiitc  the  lake. 
Roller  or  invalid  cliairs  were  used  hy  those 
who  could  afford  the  luxury  of  such  a  con- 
veyance. 

To  give  a  satisfactory  description  of  all  the 
exhibits  of  the  Exposition  would  require  vol- 
times.  All  nations  and  lands  being  rej)re- 
sented,  the  Fair  Mas  a  universal,  coniniercial, 
and  ethnographic  congress,  in  which  were 
brought  together  all  conceivable  ]ir<iilucts  of 
forge,  loom,  tiehl,  and  finger;  a  place  where 
gatliered  all  races  of  men,  from  the  Esqui- 
maux to  the  Equatorial  blacks,  aTid  where 
cannibal  savagery  shook  liauds  with  the  high- 
est ty])t's  of  civilization. 

While  it  is  not  desirable  to  describe  all  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  wonderful  and 
l)eaulirul  displays,  yet  some  of  the  exhibits 
were  such  as  to  require  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  reader. 

The  Government  Building  was  tilled  with 
objects  that  claimed  the  closest  interest,  and 
next  to  the  Manufactures  Building,  drew  the 
largest  crowds  of  visitors.  Here  were  dis- 
played the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most 
im])rovcd  implements  of  war.  Here  were 
gathered  the  firelocks,  fuses,  arquebusses, 
matchlocks,  blunderbusses,  and  other  obsolete 
firearms,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  the  evolution  of  weaponry — to  display, 
in  comjiarison  with  the  latest  revolving, 
breech-loading  arms  and  the  heaviest  cannon 
for  coast  defenses,  the  rudest  weapons  of 
savagery. 

Beside  these  was  placed  an  arsenal  in  which 
the  machinery  for  boring  great  guns  was  in 
operation,  and  the  making  of  cartridges  was 
illustrated  by  the  actual  industry.  All  the 
arts  of  war  were  admirably  represented  by 
figures  in  proper  uniform ;  the  pontoon 
corps,  sappers  and  miners,  the  topographic 
corps,  signal  corj)S,  field  hospitals,  and  effi- 


gies of  jirivatcs,  officers,  troojx'is,  and  foot 
soldiers,  with  the  uniforms  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  whole  world  militant. 

In  another  dejjartineiit  of  tlie  same  build- 
ing was  the  fishery  exhiliit,  with  s]ieciiiieiis 
of  nearly  every  fresh-  ami  salt-water  fish  and 
furbearing  pelagic  animal.  A  large  fish- 
hatching  establishment  was  also  shown  in 
ojieration;  and  a  dis|ilay  was  made  of  l)oats 
and  implements  used  in  llie  whale,  cod,  and 
sturgeon  fisheries. 

Between  the  Government  Building  and  the 
lake  was  a  broad  ])laza  where  several  jiieces 
of  ordnance  were  mounted,  including  rifled 
cannon,  mortars,  and  rapid-firing  guns.  Near 
the  water's  edge,  by  the  walk,  were  sections 
of  heavy  ship-armor  that  had  been  pierced  by 
steel-pointed  shells  exhibiting  the  extraordi- 
nary jienetrating  ]iower  f)f  imjiroved  j)rf)jec- 
tiles.  A  full-sizeil  battleshij),  with  mounted 
guns,  and  a  com]dete  complement  of  men 
and  officers,  lay  alongside  the  pier,  on  wliich 
were  daily  naval  drills.  Near  by  was  a  life- 
saving  station  with  full  e(juipment  of  boats 
and  accessories.  The  numerous  white  tents, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  service  were 
quartered,  added  the  general  appearance  of  an 
army  encamped  in  the  midst  of  the  tremen- 
dous im|ilcments  of  war. 

A  curious  sight  in  this  vicinity  was  the 
Viking  Ship,  from  Norway.  The  antique 
vessel  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  Norwegian 
sailors.  The  Viking  scallop  lay  moored  be- 
side the  shore  near  the  battleship.  It  was  a 
copy,  down  to  the  minvitest  detail  of  con- 
struction, of  the  ship  found  at  Gokstad,  Nor- 
way, in  1889 — a  vessel  8uppo.sed  to  have 
sailed  the  seas  one  tliousand  years  ago.  The 
old  relic  of  the  A'ikings  is  now  sacredly  pre- 
serve(l  in  the  National  Museum  at  C'hristiania. 
The  new,  like  the  old,  was  an  open  boat,  sev- 
enty-five feet  in  length  over  all,  sixty-seven 
and  one  half  feet  at  the  water  line,  and  sixty 
feet  of  keel.  1'lie  jirojmlsion  was  by  means 
of  a  square  sail,  or  by  oars  when  the  weather 
permitted  their  use. 

In  this  0])en  boat,  in  the  early  summer  of 
1893,  Captain  Magnns  Anderson  and  eleven 
com])anions  came  from  Bergen,  Norway,  to 
New  London,Connecticut,in  forty-three  days. 
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The  daring  company  passed  safely  throuofh 
more  than  one  severe  storm,  ancl  with  fair 
wind  and  smooth  sailing:,  averaging  ten  or 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  came  bravely  through 
the  North  Atlantic.  This  nautical  feat 
makes  that  of  the  Santa  Maria,  the  Pinta, 
and  the  Nina  seem  insignificant.  It  was  in 
such  a  craft,  or  canoe,  that  Leif  Ericsou  made 
his  voyage  from  Greenland  to  the  then  un- 


diiction  of  the  fleet  in  which  Columbus  made 
his  first  voyage  of  disc<jvery.  The  Santa  Mor 
ria,  tiie  Ptnta,  and  tlic  Nina,  each  manned 
by  a  Spanish  crew,  and  eacii  built  to  re- 
l)roduce  the  original,  even  to  cordage,  c<ijuip- 
incnt,  armament,  and  colors,  were  among 
the  great  wonders  of  the  E.\])osition.  The 
three  vessels  had  already  ])artici])ated  in  the 
naval   review   and   celebration   of  the  New 
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known  regions  of  the  midnight  land  of  the 
West  in  the  year  1001;  such  a  vessel  was  the 
first  to  touch  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 
The  successful  passage  of  the  Atlantic  by  this 
frail  craft  must  effectually  remove  all  doubt 
as  to  the  ability  of  Ericson,  Thorfinn  Karl- 
sefne,  and  Bjorne,  those  adventurous  Vikings 
of  the  tenth  century,  to  accomplish  the  voy- 
ages credited  to  them  by  the  Sagas. 

Below  the  Viking  ship,  and  in  front  of  the 
Agricultural  Building,  was  anchored  a  rtpro- 


World  discovery,  August  3,  1892,  at  Palos, 
the  port  of  departure.  In  February  follow- 
ing, the  vessels  sailed  for  America,  the  Nina 
an<l  the  Pinta  being  under  escort  of  the 
I'nited  States  cruisers  Bennington  and  Neic- 
iirk,  and  the  Santa  Maria  accompanied  by  a 
Spanish  man-of-war. 

The  squadron  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads, 
A])ril  -Jl,  1893 — the  i)lace  of  rendezvous  of 
the  foreign  and  American  navies  that  ap- 
peared   in    the    great    naval   j)arade  in  New 
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York.  After  tlu'ir  participation  in  that  great 
event,  the  three  veissels  were  sent  in  tow,  by 
way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  lake  route,  to 
Chicago,  where  they  arrived  in  due  season, 
and  were  given  a  national  welcome. 

Near  by  the  three  Columbian  ships  on  an 
elevation  overlooking  the  lake,  was  a  repro- 
duction of  the  Palos  Convent  of  La  Rabiila, 
where  Columbus  once  and  agaiu  halted  in  a 
half -famished  condition.  There  he  besought 
tiie  good  Father  I'erez  to  give  a  morsel  of 


that  was  ever  made.  Among  the  collection, 
rising  above  its  fellow-engines  of  destruc- 
tion, was  a  122-ton  gun,  the  largest  that  the 
great  German  cannon-maker  has  ever  pro- 
duced. It  constituted  a  wonder  worth  miles 
of  travel  to  behold.  The  1,200-pound  steel- 
pointed  projectile  lay  in  a  cradle  of  the  hy- 
draulic loading  crane  beside  the  gun,  and 
likewise  a  canister  bag  containing  COO  pounds 
of  powder  to  be  used  in  propelling  the  tre- 
mendous thunderbolt  to  a  distance  of  twenty 
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food  to  Stay  the  hunger  of  himself  and  his 
son  Diego.  Every  detail  of  the  convent  was 
a  reproduction  of  the  original  La  Raljida. 
Its  quaint  rooms  were  filled  with  Columbian 
relics,  including  a  casket  in  which  reposed  for 
a  while  the  bones  of  the  great  discoverer. 

South  of  La  Rabida  Convent  was  a  build- 
ing of  considerable  size,  devoted  to  Krupp's 
exhibit  of  gi-eat  guns  for  field,  siege,  and 
fortress,  and  man-of-war.  Here  might  be 
seen  the  greatest  display  of  giant  weaponry 


miles.  This  immense  gun,  and  its  machinery 
for  loading  and  firing,  required  a  large  ship 
for  its  transportation  across  the  ocean,  and 
two  specially-made  steel  cars  for  its  convey- 
ance to  Chicago.  As  a  mark  of  his  respect 
for  America,  Kru]q>  presented  the  gun  and 
its  machinery  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  where 
it  remains  permanently,  an  enduring  svnibol 
of  the  reign  of  force,  and  a  memento  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition. 

Still    further   towards  the   south    was   an 
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Esquimau  village,  uiid  an  Alaskan  exhibit  of 
natives,  boats,  huts,  and  totem  poles.  Bej'ond 
thesi-  a  little  way  were  teoeallis,  or  |irehistoric 
Central  Anierioaii  teni])le.s.  Near  by  was  a 
reproduction  of  the  cliff-dwellings  of  the  Rio 
Moncos  Canon,  in  Southwestern  Colorado. 
In  the  museum  were  ini|)lements  of  stone  and 
bone,  and  also  numerous  utensils  of  domestic 
use  made  of  clay;  also  mats,  sandals,  and 
wra|>]>ings  deftly  woven  from  the  yucca  palm, 
to  tlie  raising  of  which  tlie  American  cliff- 
dwellers  devoted  most  of  their  labors.  Here 
were  also  shown  a  score  or  more  of  skulls, 
and  several  mummied  bodies  of  this  ancient 
and  extinct  race. 

The  Fine  Arts  Building  was  situated  at  the 
north  end  of  the  lagoon,  from  which  tlie 
structure  arose  in  classical  grandeur.  Those 
who  sailed  the  lagoon  might  alight  from  the 
gondolas  on  broad  flights  of  stone  ste]>s  lead- 
ing up  tlu-DUgli  the  colonnade  to  the  soutliern 
portal.  Besides  the  principal  structure,  there 
were  two  annexes,  in  like  arehitectural  style. 
In  this  building  were  displaye<l  the  art  prod- 
ucts— the  j)aintings  in  particular — of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Certain  it  is  that  no 
other  exhibit  of  j)ictoriaf  glories,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  that  of  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1889,  ever  rivaled  tlie  display  here 
made  in  the  art  department  of  the  Columbian 
Fair  held  in  an  American  city,  founded  within 
the  memory  of  men  still  living ! 

It  is  not  practicable  within  the  limits  of 
this  work  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of 
the  thousands  of  art  trophies  exhibited  at 
the  great  Exposition.  Perhaps  the  most 
splendid  of  all  the  displays  was  that  of 
France,  though  there  were  not  wanting  many 
critics  who  conceded  the  palm  to  the  artists 
of  Great  Britain.  Some  considered  the  dis- 
play made  by  the  artists  of  the  United  States 
equal  to  any  other.  The  departments  of 
Austria  and  Belgium  were  also  of  the  highest 
merit.  The  Slavic  artists,  both  Russians  and 
Poles,  contributed  many  pictures  worthy  of 
immortality.  It  is  probable  that  the  French 
section,  in  which  the  high-light  and  realistic 
paintings  were  exhibiteil,  was  the  most  splen- 
did of  all.  Here,  though  the  throngs  were 
not  equal  to  those  ever  present  among  the 


displays  of  material  industries  and  merely 
useful  arts,  the  intellectual  and  ideal  men 
and  women  of  great  races  gathered  from  day 
to  day,  feasting  tlieir  eyes  upon  the  most 
magniticcnt  products  of  tlie  human  genius, 

Nearly  ojiposite  the  building  of  Fine  Arts, 
at  the  other  entrance  of  the  lagoon,  was  the 
great  structure  devoted  to  the  display  of 
electrical  apparatus  and  phenomena.  This 
exhibit  was  perha])s  the  most  characteristic 
of  all,  in  this,  that  it  represented  the  scientific 
spirit  of  our  age.  No  such  display  of  the 
wonders  of  electricity,  and  of  the  machines 
and  contrivances  in  which  that  mighty  and 
all-pervading  force  has  been  made  to  show 
its  sublime  results  was  ever  before  possibL 
not  even  at  the  I'aris  Ex])ositi<in  of  1S89;  for 
even  the  quadrennium  intervening  had 
wrought  wonders  in  the  progress  of  the  elec- 
trieal  arts.  If  the  visitors  to  the  Department 
of  Fine  Arts  included  the  idealists,  the 
dreamers  and  poets  of  the  world,  those  whoj 
thronged  the  building  in  which  the  electrical 
display  was  made  include<l  the  thinkers,  in- 
ventors, and  forerunners  of  mankind  in  all 
those  arts  that  have  force  for  their  minister, 
and  contrivance  for  their  visible  expression. 

Over  to  the  west  was  placed  what  was 
known  as  the  Transportation  Building.  The 
fundamental  idea  in  this  great  structure  and 
in  the  display  made  therein  was  to  exhibit  in 
orderly  succession  the  various  stages  of  prog- 
ress made  by  man  in  his  means  of  locomotion 
and  conveyance.  The  exhibits  in  this  depart- 
ment were  arranged  in  order  of  chronological 
development,  showing  each  stage  from  the 
rudest  contrivance  of  barliarians  and  savages 
to  the  most  splendid  and  perfect  means  of 
transportation  in  our  day — from  the  lumber- 
ing cart  on  land  and  the  rude  dugout  on  run- 
ning stream  to  the  magnificent  train  of  par- 
lor-cars and  sleeping-coaches  and  the  greatest 
steamships  that  plow  the  dee]).  Tlie  entrance 
or  doorway  to  the  Transportation  Building, 
designed  by  the  architect  Sullivan,  was  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position, being  declared  by  many  to  be  the 
most  splendid  entrance  ever  constructed  by|i 
man. 

Space  fails  in  which  to  enumerate  even  the 
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leading  edifices  in  which  the  great  Exposition 
of  the  works  of  the  human  race  was  made. 
The  exhibit  of  fish  and  fislieries  was  given  in 
a  building  not  far  from  the  eastern  annex  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Building.  Here,  in  huge  tanks, 
were  arranged  in  scientific  order,  all  the 
known  species  of  fresh-water  fishes,  and  all 
the  more  important  variety  of  fishes  from  the 
sea.  Tliese  might  be  seen,  as  in  their  native 
habitats,  sporting  and  feeding  and  reproduc- 


study  the  varying  products  of  the  world, 
from  the  giant  ferns  of  Australia  to  the  hardy- 
lichens  of  the  Arctic  coasts;  from  the  V)read- 
fruit  of  the  tropics  to  the  apples  of  Siberia; 
from  the  roses  of  Persia  to  the  microscopic 
blossoms  of  the  snow-cliffs  of  the  Sierras. 

Among  the  features  of  interest  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  was  the  Mid- 
way Plaisance,  lying  between  .Jackson  and 
Washington    Parks.     This   celebrated  place 
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ing  in  the  manner  of  nature.  Here  were 
sharks,  dogfish,  rays,  skates,  flounders,  grena- 
diers, lam]>reys,  lobsters,  crabs,  soles,  star- 
fish, and  fresh-water  creatures — everything 
from  whales  to  infusoria?. 

Tlie  peaceful  aspects  and  beautiful  products 
of  the  natural  world  were  displayed  in  the 
Horticultural  Building,  where  were  gathered 
nearly  all  the  varieties  of  flowers  and  fruits 
growing  on  the  earth.    Here  the  visitor  might 


may  l>e  regarded  as  a  sort  of  ethnological  ad- 
junct to  the  Exjwsition  proper.  It  was  a  fea- 
ture which,  like  all  other  things,  had  grown 
from  small  beginnings.  The  origin  of  it 
may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exposition,  at  London,  in  1851.  The 
Plaisance  was  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  It  had  the  form 
of  a  broad  street,  or  avenue,  with  the  exhibits, 
or  features,  arranged  on  either  side. 
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Tile  sIiDWs  here  gathereil  wciv  (.'ssoiitially 
rat-ial — ctliiiolouical.  Nearly  all  tlip  lialt'- 
c'ivilizLMl  nations  of  the  world  lia<l  sent  thither 
colonies  of  thcii  people,  bringing  their  archi- 
tecture, rude  arts,  and  customs  with  them, 
'i'he  historical  element  was  not  wanting;  for 
many  of  the  estaWishnicnts  represented  for- 
mer asj)ects  of  the  social  life  and  industries 
of  mankind.  Such  was  the  Irish  village,  and 
such  was  the  old  German  keej),  or  castle,  with 
its  narrow  ways  and  surrounding  moat  and 
bridges.     The  .lavanese  village  was  one  of 
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many  of  its  kind,  showing,  as  if  in  ol)ject 
lesson,  the  natives  of  remote  and  insular  re- 
gions in  the  same  habits  and  surruuMdiugs  as 
in  their  own  country.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
village  of  Sanioaiis,  and  of  similar  order  were 
the  establishments  of  the  Chinese,  the  Alge- 
rians, the  Moors,  and  the  Copts. 

Oriental  theaters  were  another  feature  of 
the  Plaisance,  in  v\-hich  the  Western  races 
were  able  to  witness,  as  in  the  East,  the  dra- 
matical plays  and  sensuous  dances  of  the 
North  African  and  West  Asian  peojijes.  The 


aiivantage  of  tlie  things  to  be  seen  in  tho 
Plaisance,  and  of  a  knowle<li;e  of  them  to 
the  historical  and  ethnical  incjuiri'r,  was  very 
great ;  but  the  vicious  classes  made  these  ob- 
ject lessons  of  the  Orient  to  be  no  more  than 
a  gratification  of  the  baser  feelings  and  mere 
sensual  curiosity. 

Any  sketch  of  the  World's  Columbian  E.x- 
position  would  be  incomplete  whii'h  did  not 
mention,  with  some  note  of  wonder  and 
praise,  the  gigantic  wheel  erected  in  Jackson 
Park,  from  designs  and  ])lans  formed  by  a 

young     engineer 
of  Illinois,  named 
G.  W.  G.  Ferris. 
Tliis  daring  jiro- 
j  e c t  o r  of  the 
greatest     revolv- 
ing spectacle  ever 
witnessed  by  man 
was  a  graduate  of 
TJensselaer  Poly- 
technic  Institute 
of    Troy,    N.   Y. 
T  li  o  u  gh   on  1  y 
thii-ty-five    years 
of    age,    he    had 
d  i  s  t  i  n  guishcd 
himself  asabuild- 
er  of    cantilever 
liridges.      The 
Ferris  wheel  was 
little  short   of  a 
miracle.     It   was 
made    for    the 
most    part    of 
steel.      The   ma- 
terials were  pre- 
))ared    at  Detroit.       The    central  shaft  was 
forty-tive    feet    in    length,    and    thirty-two 
inches  in  diameter.      This  was  raised  to  the 
gudgeons  in   which  it  revolved  at  a  height 
of    a   hundred    and    forty    feet.       The   cir- 
cumference   of    the    wheel    was     occupied 
with   thirty-si.\  passenger  cars,  hung  in  the 
outer  rim,  each  car  having  a  capacity  of  fifty 
passengers.     The  cars,  in  going  over,  rose  to 
the  height  of  268  feet  from  the  eartb.     The 
passengers  in  going  over  rose  skyward  until 
thev  might  have  looked  down  a  distance  of 
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fift3'  feet  on  the  top  of  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment, if  that  tremendous  obelisk  had  stood 
near  by.  The  building  skill  of  Ferris  in  the 
construction  of  this  monstrous  contrivance 
was  not  only  vindicated,  but  the  enterprise 
itself  proved  to  be  popular  and  highly  profit- 
able to  the  management. 

Connected  with  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  were  a  number  of  notable  con- 
gresses. The  chief  of  these  was  the  Con- 
gress of  Religions,  the  sessions  of  which  were 
held  during  the  latter  half  of  September. 
At  this  remarkable  meeting  were  gathered 
representatives  of  nearly  all  the  great  re- 
ligions and  philosophies  of  mankind.  Mo- 
hammedans,    Buddhists,     Confucians,     and 


the  28th  iii  the  month,  the  city  was  plunged 
into  consternation  and  grief  by  the  assassin- 
ation in  his  own  house  of  flavor  Carter  11. 
Harrison,  to  whose  great  abilities,  ])crsistency, 
and  unwearied  exertion  not  a  little  of  the 
success  of  the  World's  Fair  should  be  attrib- 
uted. It  had  been  his  duty  for  fully  six 
months  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the 
city  in  its  relation  with  distinguished  foreign 
visitors,  committees,  delegations,  and  the 
like,  and  in  all  of  these  duties  he  had  Vjorne 
himself  with  distinguished  al)ility  and  dig- 
nity. A  lunatic,  named  Pendergast,  con- 
ceived that  the  mayor  sliouhl  have  ajipninted 
him  to  ottice,  and  under  this  hallucination 
gained  entrance   to  the  mayor's  home,  and 
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Christians  sat  down  together  in  amity,  ami 
discussed  for  many  days  the  tenets  of  their 
respective  faiths,  and  the  points  of  excellence 
which  each  claini<'d  for  his  own.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  either  the  opin- 
ions or  the  ])ractices  of  mankind  were  im- 
proved or  modified  by  the  gathering  of 
religious  leaders,  each  of  whom  must,  in  (he 
nature  of  the  case,  spend  his  energies  in  con- 
verting instead  of  being  converted. 

It  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  numagers 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  to 
close  the  same  on  the  80th  of  October.  It 
was  intended  to  make  that  day,  if  possible, 
the  most  glorious  of  all  the  days  of  the 
memorable  summer.  An  elaborate  program 
was  prepared,  and  great  ]>reiiarations  ma<h' 
for  the  closing  exercises,  when  suildeiily,  (ii 


shot  him  dead.  Tlic  <-ci-ein()nies  that  had 
been  ]ilanncd  for  the  close  of  the  Exposition 
were  accordingly  abandoned,  and  on  the  30th 
(if  the  uKiiith  the  October  sun  went  down  on 
the  s<i-called  "White  City,"  over  which  fu- 
nereal silence  settled  with  the  night. 

The  great  stiudures  dcTuanded  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position cost  approximately  nineteen  millions 
(if  dollars!  Nor  does  it  a]ii>«ar  that  the  con- 
struction was  other  than  economical.  Nearly 
every  edifice  in  Jackson  Park  was  erected 
for  the  summer,  and  without  resjiect  to 
liermanence.  It  would  ajipear  that  in  this 
particular  the  manigenu'nt  was  at  fault.  Per- 
haps it  was  not  foreseen  that  the  tremen- 
dous creations  of  the  year  could  not  be 
reniovi'd  :ui(l   destroyed  without  producing  a 
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sentiment  of  regivt,  it'  not  of  actual  jiain,  to 
tlio  whole  American  j)eoi)le.  It  liad  been 
wiser  that  a  considerable  jiart  of  the  build- 
ings, at  least,  should  be  jienrianent.  The 
managers  of  Jackson  Park,  h(iwev<'r,  had  de- 
creed otherwise.  The  foolish  edict  was,  that 
the  park  should  be  restored,  as  nearly  as  j>os- 
sible,  to  its  former  condition — a  thing  virtu- 
ally impossible. 

After  the  E.xposition,  the  demolition  of 
the  White  City  was  undertaken.  To  the 
eye  the  work  was  as  if  tlie  Goths  and  Van- 
dals of  ten  ages  had  lieen  loosed  to  do  their 
will  on  the  sublimest  culture  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  While  the  work  of  tearing 
down  and  removing  the  great  buildings  was 
in  progress,  a  fire  broke  out,  which  became 
first  a  conflagration,  and  afterward  a  tornado 
of  flaming  horror,  the  light  of  which  might 
liave  been  visible  a  hundred  miles.  The  ele- 
ments conspired  at  the  last  to  reduce  to  gas 
and  asbes  the  residue  of  that  sublime  aggre- 
gation of  structure,  the  equal  of  whicli  had 
not  hitherto  been  seen  by  the  sons  of  men. 

To  the  nineteen  million  dollars  expended 
for  buildings  was  added  the  e.\i)en(liture  of 
about  ten  millions  in  other  outlays.  The 
total  cost  of  the  Exposition  was  reported  at 
$30,558,849.  The  total  receipts  were  $32,- 
796,103.  The  result  of  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  exj)enditures  might  well  be  noted  as  the 
crowning  marvel  of  the  enterprise.  Our 
wonder  in  this  particular  is  heightened  when 
we  reflect  that  the  premonitory  swirl  of  the 
great  financial  p-mic  of  1893-94  fell  fatally 
on  the  country  during  the  months  of  the 
Exposition.  Moreover,  the  subdued  fear  of 
a  cholera  epidemic  was  among  the  people — a 
circumstance  not  to  be  overlooked  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  exposure  to  which  the  city 
of  Chicago  was  necessarily  subjected  in  the 
summer  of  1893.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  Coluiribian  Exposition  went  forward  to  a 
triumjihant  conclusion.  Neither  the  great 
financial  panic  nor  the  fear  of  cholera  was 
able  to  prevent  the  glorious  consummation 
of  the  work  and  the  congratulation  of  all 
the  civilized  peoples  of  the  globe  on  the 
splendid  results  of  the  enterprise. 

Before  the  close  of  the  Columbian  Exposi- 


tion, the  so-called  Cherokee  Strip,  a  fertile 
and  attractive  part  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
was  opened  for  settlement  to  the  whites.  In 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Congress,  six 
million  acres  of  desirable  lands  were  offered 
for  sale.  The  result  showed  that  the  passion 
for  landownershij)  and  for  settlement  and 
colonization  and  the  building  up  of  States  is 
not  yet  extinct  in  the  American  people.  The 
date  fixed  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  was  the 
16th  of  September,  1893.  There  was  a  great 
rush  for  the  new  territory,  and  about  one 
liundred  thousand  settlers  suddenly  threw 
themselves  i?ito  it  with  a  zeal  of  competition 
for  homes  that  amounted  almost  to  battle. 

Meanwhile,  the  political  life,  as  expressed 
in  the  legislative  action  of  the  Nation, 
dragged  on  through  much  contention.  On  the 
30th  of  October,  1893,  the  purchasing  clause 
of  tlie  so-called  Sherman  Law  was  uncondi- 
tionally repealed  by  Congress.  This  was  the 
last  of  the  series  of  acts  which,  beginning 
with  the  demonetization  of  silver,  in  1873, 
and  extending,  with  various  revivals  of  the 
controversy,  over  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
finally  resulted  in  at  least  the  temporary  es- 
taldishment  of  the  single  gold  standard  of 
values  in  the  United  States  instead  of  the 
standard  according  to  the  silver  unit  which 
Avas  fixed  at  tlie  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Statute  of  1792. 

The  tariff  legislation  of  this  epoch,  by  un- 
settling values,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
overwhelming  disaster  of  the  times.  Whether 
the  tariff  reform  advocated  by  Cleveland  and 
the  Democratic  party  was  or  was  not  a 
thing  wise  to  be  undertaken,  certain  it  is 
that  values  were,  for  the  time,  ruinously  af- 
fected by  the  acts  of  the  current  Congress. 
The  tariff  letrislation  took  form  in  a  bill  pre- 
pared by  Representative  William  L.  Wilson, 
of  West  Virginia,  which,  though  not  a  meas- 
ure of  free  trade  and  not  a  measure  founded 
on  the  principle  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only, 
nevertheless  included  as  much  of  these  two 
principles  as  the  expediency  of  the  hour 
would  bear. 

llie  Wilson  Bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  transmitted  to  the 
Senate.     In  that  body  the  monopolies  had  so 
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great  an  influence  that  a  measure  proposed 
by  Senator  Gorman,  including  a  tariff  on  coal 
and  iron,  and  a  differential  duty  on  refined 
sugar,  was  included  in  the  Wilson  Bill,  and 
forced  upon  the  reluctant  House.  Such  was 
the  odium  created  by  this  measure,  which 
was  adopted  on  the  13th  of  August,  that  the 
elections  following  hard  after 
went  overwhelmingly  against  I 
the  Democrats.  j 

While  this  legislative  work 
was  in  progress,  the  industrial 
depression  and  discontent  and 
suffering  of  the  people  led 
to  the  most  alarming  conse- 
quences. Strikes  and  lockouts 
became  the  order  of  the  day. 
Business  failures  resounded 
through  the  land  like  the  fall- 
ing of  a  forest.  Commerce 
■dwindled  away.  Presently,  in 
the  latter  part  of  April,  1894, 
a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
miners  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Ohio  valley  stopped  work, 
•and  were  joined  immediately 
■afterward  by  fully  twenty-five 
thousand  others.  Nearly  all 
the  coke-plants  in  W^estern 
Pennsylvania  were  closed. 
Meanwhile,  the  discontented 
and  half-starved  people  began 
to  show  their  desires  and  pas- 
sions in  a  way  never  hitherto 
•displayed  in  the  United  States. 

Those  who  had  been  thrown 
out  of  emplojTTient  began  to 
■combine,  withotit  knowing 
why,  into  what  was  known  as 
the  Army  of  the  Commonweal, 
One  such  army,  under  the 
leadership  of  J.  S.  Coxey,  of 
Massillon,  Ohio,  marched  on 
Washington  City,  to  demand  emj)loyment 
from  the  National  Government.  Another 
■band  came  on  from  the  far  West,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  so-called  "  General " 
Kelley.  Railway  cars  were  appropriated 
•here  and  there  by  these  complainants  for 
Iransportation.     Collisions  occurred  between 


divisions  of  the  army  and  various  bodies  of 
troops. 

On  the  30th  of  May  these  men  of  the  Com- 
monweal made  a  demonstration  on  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The  author- 
ities of  the  District,  on  tlic  alert  for  some  ex- 
cuse, found  tlie  leaders  of  the  army  on  the 
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Capitol  grounds  on  the  grass,  in  a  place  for- 
bidden. Coxey  and  Carl  Browne  were  here- 
upon arrested  for  trespassing,  and  were  con- 
victed and  imprisoned.  During  the  whole 
summer  of  1894,  these  strange  movements  of 
the  discontented  people  continued  at  various 
places. 
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^Meanwhile,  riots  hroke  out  in  the  coke  re- 
gions near  Uiiiontown,  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  4th  of  Ajiril,  1894,  six  persons  were 
killed  there.  Serious  disturbances  among 
the  miners  occurred  in  Oliio,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Kansas.  In  many  ))laces  the 
State  militia  was  called  out,  and  ]>etty  fiijfhts 
occurred.  At  Crijiple  Creek,  in  Colorado,  a 
great  riot  took  place,  and  prominent  citizens 
were  seized  and  held  for  some  time  as  hos- 
tages. 

Hard  after  this  came  a  prodigious  scandal 
in  the  politics  of  New  York  City.  There  a  vile 
system  had  been  established  under  the  alleged 
auspices  of  the  Tammany  Society.  Then.' 
came  at  length  a  revolt  of  public  sentiment. 
Rev.  Charles  II.  Parkluirst,  a  noted  preacher 
of  the  metropolis,  led  a  public  crusade 
against  the  ini(putous  government  of  the 
city.  It  transjiii'ed  that  the  saloons  and  dis- 
orderly houses  of  New  York  liad,  in  many 
instances,  entered  into  corrui)t  combination 
with  the  police  officials,  paying  them  for  the 
jirivilege  of  carrying  on  their  vicious  and 
unlawful  pursuits  without  disturbance.  Bri- 
bery and  blackmail  had  spread  through  all 
the  purlieus  of  the  city. 

It  was  under  these  conditiiuis  that  the 
Senate  of  New  Tork  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  shocking  condition  of  the 
metropolis,  and  placed  .at  the  head  Senator 
Le.xow,  whose  name  passed  into  tlic  history 
of  the  day.  The  revelations  made  by  the 
committee  were  astounding.  A  munici]ial 
election  came  on,  and  the  Tammany  Society 
was  routed.  A  People's  ticket  was  success- 
ful against  the  most  jiowerful  jmlitical  or- 
ganization in  America,  backed  as  it  was  by 
an  average  majority  of  sixty  thousand  votes. 
For  the  time,  at  least,  a  better  state  of  affairs 
was  brought  about  in  the  leading  American 
city. 

The  fall  elections  of  1894  went  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  Democratic  ])arty.  It 
Were  hard  to  say  whether  the  triumph  of  that 
party  only  two  years  previously,  or  its  dis- 
aster at  the  middle  of  the  Clevelaml  admin- 
istration, was  greater.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  election  of  Cleveland,  in  1892,  was  not  a 
great  indorsement  of  the  Democratic  jiarty. 


Neither  was  the  overthrow  of  that  party, 
two  years  afterward,  a  popular  indorsement 
of  the  Re]niblican  party.  Both  of  these 
great  elections  were  in  the  nature  of  rebukes 
administered  by  a  dissatistied  and  ultimately 
independent  people,  first  to  one  party,  and 
then  to  another. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  administra- 
tion of  Cleveland  was  troubled  with  a  com- 
plication relative  to  Hawaii.  During  the  re- 
cent Republican  ascendency  in  the  Govern- 
ment, an  American  i>arty  had  apj)eared 
among  the  Ilawaiians,  favoring  the  abolition 
of  the  native  monarchy,  the  substitution  of  a 
rei>ublic  therefor,  and  the  ultimate  annexa- 
tion of  the  islands  to  the  United  States. 

This  policy  had  the  supj)ort  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Harrison.  A  Hawaiian  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  and  Queen  Liliuokalani  wa» 
dethroned.  A  treaty  of  annexation  was  pre- 
pared, and  the  movement  for  joining  the 
islands  to  the  United  States  was  under  full 
way  when  Cleveland  came  again  into  the 
Presidency.  His  jiolicy  differed  from  that 
of  his  predecessor.  He  sent  an  agent  named 
Blount  to  Hawaii,  to  report  on  the  i)olitical 
cdiidit  ions  there  present,  and  the  request  was 
made  that  the  i)roi)osed  treaty  of  annexation 
be  returned  to  the  State  Department  at 
AVashington. 

On  the  14lli  of  .\pril,  isit:;,  came  the  re- 
]iort  of  l>lount,  wliich  was  so  adverse  to  the 
policy  hitherto  pursued  by  our  Government 
that  the  President  ordered  a  jirotectorate  of 
the  United  States,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished over  Hawaii,  to  be  withdrawn.  On 
the  27th  of  May,  the  Ainerican  Hag,  which 
had  been  run  nji  over  the  public  buildings  at 
Honolulu,  and  had  briefly  floated  there,  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  affairs  of  tlie  island 
were  remanded  to  native  authority.  For  a 
time  it  appeared  that  the  queen  would  be 
restored;  but  the  Rei)ublican  party  had  now 
become  so  strong  that  the  insular  monarchy 
could  not  be  readily  set  np  again.  A  republic 
was  presently  estaldished  by  the  Ilawaiians, 
led  by  the  Americans  resident  in  the  islands, 
and  !Mr.  Dole,  an  American,  was  elected 
])resident. 

To  this  period  belongs  also  the  important. 
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arbitration  between  tbe  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  relative  to  tbe  seal  fisheries 
in  Bebring  Sea.  In  tbat  remote  water  a  se- 
rious controversy  had  arisen  between  tbe 
vessels  of  tbe  two  nations,  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence bad  taken  place.  Tbe  question  was 
whether  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  consequent  exclusive  right  of  Amer- 
ican sealers  to  ply  their  vocation,  extended 


duced  tbe  seal  product  in  Behring  Sea,  and 
threatened  the  extinction  of  the  valuable  in- 
dustry. On  the  29tb  of  February,  1892,  a 
treaty  bad  been  signed  at  AVashington  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  agreeing  to  refer  tbe 
controversy  to  an  International  Board  of  Ar- 
bitration. The  court  thus  provided  con- 
vened on  the  2:3d  of  March,  at  Paris,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  a  temporary  understanding, 
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out  from  tbe  seal  islands  seaward  to  the  deep 
waters  of  Behring  Sea.  Our  Government 
was  disposed  to  bold  tliat  the  doctrine  of 
mtire  ilmtsum,  or  tbe  " shut-up  sea "  held  in 
this  case,  while  Great  Britain — turning  from 
her  ancient  ])<)licy  of  the  shut  sea  to  the  doc- 
trine of  mare  Uhrum,  or  "  free  sea " — now 
espoused  tbe  principle  which  tbe  United 
States  bad  previously  maintained. 

The  ravages  of  the  ships  of  both  nations 
in  the  deep  waters  bad  already  greatly  re- 


called modus  viuendi,  regulating  the  conduct 
of  the  nations,  should  be  extended  to  tbe 
.31st  of  October,  1893.  The  final  result  was 
a  decision  against  tbe  United  States  on  the 
main  question  at  issue ;  namely,  that  our 
Government  could  not  extend  its  authority 
to  open  waters  of  the  Bebring  Sea.  An 
award  of  damages  to  the  extent  of  ^425,000 
was  also  made  against  the  United  States. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  189-1  was  still 
further   troubled   with    .alarming   difficulties 
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between  the  eini)l<)yees  and  the  iiroin-ietors 
of  the  great  manufaetiiring  establislunents  of 
the  country.  On  the  17th  of  July,  ten  tliou- 
saiKl  workmen  u\  the  great  textik'  manufac- 
tories of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,struek  against 
a  reduction  of  wages,  and  soon  afterward  no 
fewer  tlian  twenty-three  tliousaiid  oiieratives 
at  Fall  Itiver  were  locked  out  liv   the   mana- 


faet  that  the  principle  for  which  the  work- 
men contended  was  just,  the  pulilic  necessity 
of  having  the  cars  operated,  and  the  com- 
Idneil  powers  of  organization  and  wealth 
calling  ui)on  the  authoritii's,  municipal  and 
military,  of  the  city  to  put  down  the  strikers 
and  rioters,  jirevailed,  and  tiie  strike  was 
suppressed — not,  however,  until  several  seri- 
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SEAT.  COAST  IX  THE  PRIBYI.OFFS.    I.m.am)  of  St.  Pai  l.  -From  a  Phototiraph. 

This  illustration,  inserted  to  eliu'i<latf  tlie  Bfliriiif;  Sea  Seal  controversy,  has  an  added  int<>rest  since  the  publication 

by  David  Starr  .Jordan  of  his  historical  and  scientific  story  "  Matlta  and  Kotik," 

of  which  the  Fribylotts  are  the  scene. 


gers.  Then  came  the  strike  of  the  journey- 
men tailors  of  New  York  City,  which  was 
long  continue(],  and  disastrous  alike  to  em- 
ployers and  employees.  In  the  latter  part 
of  .Tanii.iry,  1895,  a  dreadful  strike  occurred 
of  the  employees  of  the  electrical  street-car 
companies  of  Brooklyn.  In  this  niovemeut 
about  twenty-five  thousand  men  were  in- 
volved.      Notwithstandiiiijr    the    well-known 


ous  conflicts,  involving  the  loss  of  life  and 
great  distress  to  the  people,  had  occurred. 

In  that  epoch  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, one  event  of  the  most  portentous  char- 
acter occurred.  The  coal  strike  practically 
ended  on  the  18th  of  .Tune,  1894.  The  losses 
entailed  upon  the  coal-mine  owners  and  the 
operatives  were  estimated  at  twenty  millions 
of  dollars.     On  the  26th  of  June,  just  after- 
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■ward,  tile  American  Railway  Union,  a  poNver- 
ful  organization  of  operatives,  deelared  a 
boycott  against  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com- 
pany, having  its  oifices  and  manufacturing 
establishments  at  the  town  of  Pullman,  near 
Chicago. 

This  boycott  was  proclaimed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union  as  an  act  of  sympathy 
with  the  striking  employees  of  the  Pullman 
Company.  The  Company  refused  to  siilimit 
to  arbitration.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  profits  of  the 
corporation,  regularly  declared 
on  a  capital  which  had  been 
watered  until  it  was  more  than 
twelve  times  as  great  as  at 
first,  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployees had  been  time  and 
again  reduced,  and  other  oj)- 
pressive  measures  had  been 
taken,  until  the  operatives 
were  brought  to  the  verge 
of  desperation.  When  they 
struck  against  further  oppres- 
sion, the  Railway  Union  de- 
clared the  boycott  against  the 
cars,  and  immediately  a  tre- 
mendous array  of  power  was 
exhibited  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy. 

A  great  Ijlockade  of  railway 
freight  and  of  passenger  trains 
on  the  roads  centering  in 
Chicago  was  established.  The 
mails  in  some  cases  were  de- 
layed. The  strike  spread  as 
far  as  San  Francisco,  and  in 
two  davs  traffic  was  practi- 
cally suspended.  The  organic 
forces  of  society  now  rallied. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  the  United  States  courts  in 
Chicago  issued  sweeping  injunctions  against 
the  strikers.  Regular  troops  under  com- 
mand of  Ijeneral  Miles  were  sent  to  the  scene 
to  suppress  rioting.  On  the  6th  of  .Tuly  a 
great  riot  occurrerl  ;  many  were  killed,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  cars  were 
burned. 

Eugene  Y.  Debs,  president  of  tliv'  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union,  and  his  fellow-officers 


were  arrested  on  a  factitious  charge  of  con- 
tempt of  court.  President  Cleveland  issued 
a  proclamation  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  or- 
dered a  division  of  the  standing  army  to  sup- 
press the  riots  in  California.  Gradually  the 
strikers  in  Chicago  were  put  down,  and  by 
the  15th  of  the  month  the  movement  was 
suppressed.  Soon  afterward  a  commission, 
headed  by  Hon.  C'arroll  D.  Wright,  was  ap- 
pointed  by    the    President    of    the    Ignited 


HONORABLE  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT, 

Cominissioner  of  Labor  for  the  United  States. 


States  to  investigate  the  origin,  character, 
and  results  of  the  strike.  By  this  commis- 
sion the  true  nature  of  the  event  was  discov- 
ered and  established.  The  report  showed 
that  the  whole  blame  for  the  disaster  rested 
upon  the  Pullman  Coini)any,  and  that  the 
strikers,  except  in  a  very  few  desultory  in- 
stances, had  not  been  guilty  of  either  break- 
ing the  law  or  doing  other  violence  to 
society.     In  course  of  a   few  months.  Debs 
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aud  his  fellow-officers  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Union  were  broiitflit  to  trial  for  tliu 
alleged  contempt  of  court,  in  not  answering 
a  summons  thereof;  and  for  this  they  were 
convicted  and  sent  to  prison. 

DuriTij;  tlic  administration  of  Ilairison  and 
the  second  administration  of  Cleveland,  a 
numlter  of  ])rominent  Americans  passed  away 
by  death.  On  tlic  lOlh  of  Noveinher,  l.s'j;3, 
E.\-President  James  McCosh,  of  Princeton 
Co11ch;c,  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.     On 


FREDERICK  DOtJGLASS. 

the  l:Uh  of  the  following  April,  David  Dud- 
ley Field,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  jurists  of  the  United  States, 
expired,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  nine. 
On  the  following  day,  Senator  Zebulon  B. 
Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  passed  away,  aged 
si.xty-fonr ;  and  at  nearly  the  same  hour. 
General  Henry  W,  Slocum,  who  liad  reached 
his  sixty-seventh  year,  died  in  Brooklyn. 
On  the  Ttli  of  June,  Dr.  "William  Dwight 
Whitney,  the  greatest  philologist  of  our 
country,  passed  away,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
6evcn. 

On  the  2()th  of  February,  1895,  the  distin- 
guished Frederick  Douglass  died  at  his  home 


in  Washinaffon.  lie  li.ul  lonir  been  recog- 
nized  as  the  leading  ^M'rican  of  the  world. 
.Since  the  days  of  'i'onssaint  I'Ouvi'rturc,  no 
man  of  lilack  visage  in  any  part  of  \\\v  world 
had  been  the  j)eer  of  Frt'derick  Douglass. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  liad  iMitered  his 
se\enty  iiintli  year.  It  wdulil  appear  that  al- 
thougli  white  blood  mingled  with  the  Nigl'i- 
tian  in  his  veins,  he  was  neverthi'less  a  true 
African.  His  attainments  were  remarkable. 
His  ])atriotism  was  as  consjiieuous  as  his  hu- 
manity. 15orn  a  slave,  he  had  lived  to  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  his  ejjoch. 
Having  on  his  shoulders  the  cruel  marks  of 
the  driver's  lash,  he  had  in  his  brain,  none 
the  less,  the  visions  of  the  dawn,  and  in  his 
soul  all  the  music  of  the  song-birds  of  free- 

lloMI. 

'J'he  work  of  transforming  Territories  into 
States  of  the  Union  was  continued  during  the 
.second  administration  of  Cleveland.  In  the 
early  suirnner  of  1894  an  act  was  passed  to 
enable  Utah  to  become  a  State,  and  this  act 
was  signed  by  President  Cleveland  on  the 
17th  of  July.  A  constitution  was  ])re]iared 
and  voted  on  by  the  ])eople.  This  being 
lound  to  accord  witli  the  Constitution  of  the 
I'nited  States,  ancl  to  coni]ily  with  the  ))ro- 
\  isions  of  the  Kdniunds  Law,  that  Stale,  after 
remaining  for  forty  years  in  the  Territorial 
condition,  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Union  on. the  0th  of  January,  189.5. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  the  prog- 
ress of  civilizati<in  into  the  great  Northwest, 
and  ])erliaps  some  changes  of  climate  in  that 
region,  have  brought  the  disastrous  accom- 
panying circumstance  of  the  destruction  of 
great  forests  l)y  fire.  On  several  occasions, 
in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  these  fires  have  broken  out, 
spreading  from  neighborhood  to  neighbor- 
hood, and  from  county  to  county,  devastat- 
ing the  country  for  many  square  miles,  and 
leaving  nothing  behind  but  earth  and  ashes. 

On  the  10th  of  Se]itend»er,  1804,  one  such 
fire  broke  out  in  Northern  Michigan,  and 
raged  for  about  a  week.  For  two  or  three 
days  the  conflagration  was  ajipalling.  The 
forests  were  swept  down  like  fields  of  stubble. 
Similar  fires  occurred  in  Wisconsin  and  parts 
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of  Minnesota.  In  the  last-named  State  the 
towns  of  Hinckley  and  Mission  Creek  were 
utterly  destroyed.  So  sudden  and  dreadful 
was  the  visitation  that  in  these  two  towns 
alone,  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
perished  in  the  flames.  In  the  various  neigh- 
borhoods that  were  ruined  by  these  confla- 
grations, it  was  estimated  that  from  1,200  to 
1,500  lives  were  lost.  The  de- 
struction of  property  was  quite 
incalculalile. 

On  the  third  of  December  in 
this  year,  the  last  session  of  the 
Fifty-third  Congress  began.  In 
bis  message.  President  Cleveland 
recommended  the  increase  of 
the  American  army  to  its  full 
legal  strength  of  25,000  men. 
He  also  indorsed  the  project  for 
building  additional  battleships 
and  torjiedo  boats,  thus  follow- 
ing the  line  of  policy  laid  down 
nearly  twenty  years  jireviously 
by  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  It  was 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  public 
opinion,  at  this  time,  that  it 
seemed  to  fall  back  upon  the 
notion  of  making  strong  the  Re- 
public by  increasing  its  military 
power — this  in  the  face  of  the 
well-known  fact  that  such  pre])- 
arations  are  a  sign  of  decadence 
rather  than  of  strength. 

The  President  also  urged  such 
modifications  in  the  tarifi^  sched- 
ule as  would  transfer  coal  and 
iron  to  the  free  list,  and  would 
remove  the  so-called  differential 
duties  from  refined  sugar.  He 
also  recommended  the  increase 
of  the  gold  reserve  in  tlie  treasury  by  the 
issuance  of  gold-bearing  bonds.  Tlie  enor- 
mous expenditures  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  and  also  by 
the  Fifty-third,  had  threatened  with  deple- 
tion the  gold  reserve,  which  was  kept  with- 
out warrant  of  law  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 


ruary, 1895,  issued  $62,500,000  in  thirty-year 
bonds  at  four  per  cent.  These  were  taken 
by  a  s^'ndicate  of  New  York  bankers,  who 
secured  the  bonds  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
and  one-half  per  cent,  above  par,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  selling  them  at  about  twelve  and 
one  quarter  per  cent,  above  par.  The  loss  to 
the  Government   from  this   nefarious  trans- 
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action  was  very  great;  but  it  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  process  by  which  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  United  States  was,  in  the 
period  which  we  are  here  considering,  in- 
creased by  $262,000,000 — this  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  and  at  a  period  when  the 
people  of  the  Kation  were  an.xiously  con- 
cerned to  have  the  national  debt  e-rtinguished, 
rather  than  augmented  ami  perpetuated. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  the  Fifty-third  Con- 
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gress  caiiu'  to  an  I'lid.  Tlic  a|>|ii'<iiii'i;Ui()Ms 
for  the  second  si'ssioii  amounlcil  v>  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars.  'JMie  |iriii(i]ial  thinirs 
which  had  been  accomj)lishe(l  by  the  body 
were — first,  the  repeal  of  the  purehase  clause 
of  the  Sherman  [Silver  Law;  secondly,  the 
amendment  of  the  McKiidey  Tariff  Bill  liy 
the  snlistitution  therefor  of  the  Wilson-CJor- 
inaii  l>ill,  wliich  included  a  tax  of  two  per 
cent.  <ni  llie  excess  of  incomes  above  14,000 
annually;  thirdly,  the  restoration  of  the 
duties  on  sugar,  with  a  bounty  of  five  mil- 
lions to  the  sugar-growers.  Negatively,  this 
C'onsjress  refnse<l  to  jiay  the  sum  awarded  by 
the  arbitration  of  Paris  in  favor  of  the  Brit- 
ish North  American  sealers — thougli  the  !Sec- 
retary  of  State  had  agree<l  to  the  award,  and 
though  the  agreement  had  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  administration. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year  that  those 
difliculties,  long  pending  in  the  island  of 
Cuba  with  tlie  provincial  government  of 
Spain,  came  to  a  crisis.  On  the  8th  of  JIarch 
tlie  American  merchant  steamer  Allianca 
was  tired  on  off  the  east  coast  of  Cuba  by 
the  Spanish  cruiser  Coiule  de  Veiiadido.  An 
insurrection  gathered  head  in  the  island,  and 
the  patriots,  who  were  the  insurgents,  found 
great  leaders  in  Jose  Marti,  Calixto  Garcia, 
Maximo  Gomez,  and  Antonio  Maceo. 

Spain,  for  her  part,  sent  additional  troo])s 
to  Cuba,  and  the  local  government  was  as- 
signed to  the  Provincial  Governor-General, 
Valeriano  Weyler,  between  whose  adminis- 
tration aiul  the  Cubans  the  utmost  animosity 
began  to  ))revail. 

The  insurri'ction  assumed  revolutionary 
proportions,  and  for  the  ensuing  two  years  a 
cruel  jiroviucial  war  was  waged  between  the 
Cubans  and  their  Spanish  oppressors.  Late 
in  1896,  (ieneral  Maceo  was  killed  in  an  am- 
bush, and  the  Cuban  cause  seemed  about  to 
perish  with  him;  but  the  sympathy  of  the 
United  States,  the  secret  aid  given  to  the 
Cubans,  and  their  own  spirit  in  contending 
with  their  oppressors,  led  to  a  continuance  of 
the  struggle. 

For  a  long  time  there  had  been  premoni- 
tions of  serious  trouble  between  our  countrv 
and  the  Spanish  kingdom.   He  who  ran  might 


\\-m\  the  i>oiti'iit  of  .-i  coining  outbreak,  and 
with  closer  attention  he  might  read  tlie  inevi- 
table result  of  a  war  between  the  two  nations. 

As  far  back  as  1873,  just  after  the  second 
inauguratit>n  of  (ieneral  Grant  as  President  of 
the  I'nited  States,  an  incident  had  fallen  out 
which  for  the  time  seriously  threatened  hos- 
tilities. In  that  year  there  was  a  Cuban  in- 
surrection, and  an  American  vessel  called  the 
Virf/inius,  plying  in  West  Indian  waters,  and 
engaged,  we  do  not  doubt,  in  su]i]ilying  or 
attempting  to  supjily  the  Cuban  insurgents 
with  the  means  of  prolonging  the  reljcUioTi, 
was  seized  as  a  filibuster  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  taken  for  condemnation  into  the 
harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  There  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel,  many  of  the  crew,  and 
several  other  persons  connected  with  the 
business  were  condemned  and  put  to  death. 

The  whole  affair  resembled  the  fiasco  of 
William  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  in  1800.  But 
the  execution  of  citizens  of  the  Ifnited  States, 
even  when  caught  in  imlawful  acts  in  a 
neighboring  islaiul,  was  not  calmly  brooked 
by  the  American  authorities,  and  great  ex« 
citement  followed.  The  Spanish  Government, 
however,  acknowledged  the  haste  of  its  Cuban 
subordinates,  made  apologies,  and  concluded 
the  affair  by  the  payment  of  large  indemni- 
ties to  the  representatives  of  those  who  had 
suffered  in  Santiag<i.  Other  events  succeeded 
at  intervals,  well  calculated  to  inflame  the 
passions  of  both  Americans  and  Spaniards. 
The  morbid  condition  contin\ied  without  re- 
lief until  the  summer  of  1895,  when,  on  the 
12th  of  June,  President  Cleveland  issued 
a  ])roclamation  forbidding  citizens  of  th« 
Kniteii  States  to  aid  the  Cuban  insurgents; 
but  the  proclamation  was  little  regarded. 

Meanwhile  the  ])olitical  affairs  of  Central 
America  tended  to  a  complete  transformation 
of  the  isolated  States  of  that  region  into  a 
Central  Rejndilic.  A  diflicultyaro.se  between 
the  Nicaraguans  and  Great  Britain.  The  jjro- 
eonsul  of  the  latter  power,  representing  the 
British  Government  at  Bluefields,  was  ille- 
gally expelled  from  his  place,  and  for  this 
Great  Britain  demanded  reparation,  includ- 
ing an  indemnity  of  $77,500.  This  demand 
being  refused  by  the  Nicaraguans,  a  body  of 
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English  marines  scizi^-il  the  fustom-lioiise  at 
Coriiito,  and  hehl  it  with  a  threat  of  further 
retaliation. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Government  of  San 
Salvador  offered  to  mediate,  and  the  offer, 
being  re-enforced  with  a  guarantee  of  the 
payment  of  the  indemnity,  Great  Britain  re- 
linquished the  custom-house,  and  things  went 
well  again. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that,  as  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Fifty-tliird  Congress,  a  tax 
of  two  per  cent,  was  laid  on  incomes  amount- 
ing to  more   than  §4,000  annually  ;  that  is, 


condemning  the  remainder;  some  clauses 
thereof  were  said  to  be  constitutional  and  the 
others  unconstitutional;  but  before  this  de- 
cision was  fairly  and  fully  promulgated,  the 
court  reversed  its  own  decision  and  declared 
the  whole  income-tax  law  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional !  This  was  accomplished  by  the  vote 
of  a  single  justice,  who  changed  from  the 
affirmative  to  the  negative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, thus  making  a  vote  of  five  to  four 
against  the  law — being  a  majority  of  one. 
The  result  was  disapjjointing  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 
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the  excess  of  incomes  over  $4,000  was  to  be 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent.  This  law, 
if  it  had  become  effective,  would  have  greatly 
increased  the  revenues  of  the  Government  by 
compelling  the  rich  to  pay  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  the  taxes  of  the  people.  But 
wealth  does  not  readily  assent  to  be  taxed. 
A  strong  combination  was  made  against  the 
law,  and  a  suit  to  test  its  validity  was  insti- 
tuted and  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Before  the  judges  of  that  tribunal  the 
cause  was  argued  with  the  greatest  ability 
and  persistency.  At  length  a  decision  was 
rendered,  upholding  a  /)«r<  of  the   law  and 


the  disappointment  found  expression,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  the  platform  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing parties  in  1896. 

Several  matters  may  be  mentioned  incident- 
ally at  this  period  that  may  be  properly  re- 
garded as  historical.  One  of  these  was  the 
combination  of  the  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden 
Libraries  in  New  York  City.  For  a  long 
time  the  first  two  of  these  had  existed  as  sep- 
arate institutions.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  jirovided  in  his  will  for 
the  institution  of  a  new-  library  in  the  city  to 
bear  his  name;  but  the  will  of  the  great  law- 
yer was  assailed  by  some  of  the  collateral 
heirs,   and  was    set   aside   as   invalid.     The 
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heirs,  however,  ULrreed  that  a  omisiderahle 
portion  of  tlie  irioiiey  be<|ueatliC(l  for  that 
purpose  shouhl  be  i^iven  to  the  prf>ject  wliich 
Jlr.  TihU'ii  desired  t<>  ]>r(iiiiote. 

Tliis  circuinstaiiee  led  to  the  eomhination 
of  the  three  libraries  under  one  nianagenient. 
A  jjreat  library  building  had  already  been 
ereeted  on  Fifth  Avenue,  looking  into  Central 
Park.  This  buiMing  was  intended,  lirst,  for 
the  Lenox  Library;  but  the  new  scheme  con- 
teniplatetl  the  establishment  therein  of  the 
Tilden  Library  as  well,  and  of  the  removal 
thereto  of  the  Astor  Library  from  its  old  sta- 
tion in  Lafayette  I'lace.  jVfterwards,  how- 
ever, these  jilaiis  were  changed,  and  ]irelimi- 
nary  arrangements  were  made  to  secure  for  a 
new  building  the  old  reservoir  double-block 
at  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth  ^Vveniie. 
Thus  the  city  of  New  York  secured  a  Public 
Library  of  fully  800,000  volumes,  with  jiroj)- 
erty  estimated  at  about  eight  million  dollars. 
The  final  arrangement  for  this  was  effecte(l 
on  the  2d  of  March,  1895. 

.Vriother  incident  was  the  oiiening  of  the 
Harlem  Ship  Canal,  by  whiih  the  Hudsoti 
lliver  an<l  the  East  River  and  Long  Island 
Sound  were  connected  with  a  channel  suffi- 
ciently wide  and  deep  for  the  ])assing  of  shijis. 
'i'he  visitor  to  the  scene  of  this  great  internal 
improvement  can  but  be  struck  with  the  im- 
mense possibilities  that  are  provided  by  na- 
ture and  man  for  the  future  of  Manhattan 
Island. 

So  far  as  human  foresight  can  discern,  the 
island,  bearing  the  city  of  Xew  York,  must 
be  destined  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
civilization  of  many  centuries  to  come.  Pro- 
vision was  now  made  for  the  passage  of  ships 
of  large  burden  entirely  around  Manhattan 
by  way  of  the  Hudson  (or  North)  River, 
through  the  canal  and  the  Harlem  River, 
into  East  River,  and  thence  into  the  lia,rbor 
again.  Fancy  and  ])atriotism  can  easily  fore- 
see a  time  when  all  this  vast  extent  of  much 
more  than  forty  miles  of  shore  will  be  occu- 
pied throughout  with  stone-walled  and  stone- 
paved  docks  and  slips  itumutable  as  the  ages; 
more  elegant  and  commodious  even  than 
those  of  the  Mersey,  into  which  the  ships  of 
all  nations  shall  go,  and  there  be  anchored  in 


safety  to  the  shore  of  what  was  once  a  for- 
bidding and  desolate  island,  which  was  sold 
by  the  Indians  to  the  Whites  for  $20!  Such 
is  the  work  of  man  on  his  way  from  barba- 
rism to  civilization  ami  ])ower. 

The  by-elections,  which  were  held  during 
the  year  1895,  resulted  generally  in  favor  of 
the  Republican  ])arty.  The  country  had 
now  been  suffering  for  more  than  two  years 
from  the  effects  of  a  disastrous  financial 
jianic,  from  the  lack  of  money  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  enter])rises,  from  low  ]irices,  and, 
indeed,  from  almost  every  economic  hardship. 
These  things  were  charged  up  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Cleveland,  which  becanu- 
more  and  more  unpojmlar  as  time  went  bv. 
The  results  of  the  November  elections  this 
year  gri'atly  encouraged  the  Republicans. 
They  were  able  to  claim  victories  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  even  in  Maryland 
and  Kentucky.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
the  tirst  general  election  was  held  i\\  the 
State  of  Utah,  and  this  also  resulted  in  a  Re- 
publican victory;  though  Republicanism  in 
that  region  meant  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
together  with  the  reinstitntion  of  protective 
duties — this  against  the  sentiment  of  the  Re- 
j)ublicans  in  the  commercial  centers  of  the 
East. 

When  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
Congress  convened  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1895,  the  President  in  his  message  recom- 
mended several  finaiu'ial  measures  which,  on 
the  whole,  were  calculated  to  continue  and 
intensify,  rather  than  break,  the  strain  and 
hardship  of  the  country.  He  would  have  the 
treasury  notes  issued  by  the  Government, 
years  ago,  and  long  used  as  currency,  to  be 
retired  by  means  of  an  issue  of  l)onds  bear- 
ing interest  at  a  low  rate.  He  would  also 
have  the  tax  on  the  National  Banks  reduced 
to  a  nominal  rate — this  in  the  ho])e  of  stimu- 
lating those  institutions  to  a  greater  liberality 
toward  their  customers  and  the  peo])le  at 
large. 

On  the  IVth  of  the  month  the  President 
sent  a  special  message  to  Congress,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  refused  to  submit  to  arbitration 
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her  dispute  with  Venezuela  relative  to  the 

so-callcil  Sclioinburi^k  lint',  wliicli  was  claiiiu'd 
by  Great  JJritain  as  tlio  hitiiiulary  nf  lier  jjos- 
Bessions  in  that  country.  This  claim,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  iiK'lude  many  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan goUl-fields  w  illi  the  British  possessions. 
It  was  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  at  this 
time — or  at  least  of  her  sulijeets — to  get  pos- 
session of  nearly  all  the  gold-mines  of  the 
world,  with  a  \  iew  to  putting  herself  in  a 


on  the  urgent  representations  of  the  United 
States,  finally  acceded  to  the  pro])riety  and 
right  of  arljit ration  as  the  means  of  settling 
the  dispute. 

A  commission  was  accordingly  constituted, 
and  the  President  appointed  Justice  David 
J.  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Robert  II. 
Alvey,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Andrew  D. 
White,  Ex-President  of  Cornell  University; 


ON  THE  COAST  OK  \  i:M;zr i:i.A.    r..iM  of  I.a  Ciavra.    From  a  Phntopraph. 


position  where  she  might  sell  her  gold  to  all 
those  nations  using  that  metal  as  a  basis  of 
their  currency.  In  following  this  policy  of 
fastening  the  gold  corner  with  immovable 
anchors,  she  thought  to  secure  from  \^ene- 
zuela  the  largest  ))ossible  extent  of  territory. 
The  United  States  hereupon  interfered  and 
proposed  arbitration.  This  was  refused,  and 
the  President  referred  the  matter  to  Congress. 
There  seemed  to  impend  an  international 
crisis;  but  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 


Hon.  Frederick  R.  Cuudcrt;  and  President 
Daniel  C.  Gilinan,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, to  act  as  a  Commission  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  dctenniiiing  the  Vene- 
zuelan boundary;  that  is,  in  determining  from 
the  historical  antecedents  what  the  boundary 
justly  is.  In  order  to  promote  this  work, 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  appropriated 
|!1 00,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  Commission 
while  prosecuting  the  investigation. 

The  first  public  event  of  the  year    1896 
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was  the  additional  sale  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  thirty-year  Government  bonds, 
which  was  said  to  be  necessary  "  in  order  to 
protect  the  gold  reser\-e  in  the  treasury." 
There  had  been  accumulated,  at  this  time,  a 
vast  amoimt  of  idle,  uninvested  funds  in  the 
banks  in  the  money  centers,  and  these  funds 
sought  investment.  Enterprises  bad  failed 
in  all  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  money  no 
longer  offered  itself  to  legitimate  manufac- 
turing or  commercial  investments.  The  in- 
dustries of  the  country  were  at  a  stand-still, 
and  the  necessity  existed — according  to  the 
policy  of  the  great  financiers  and  bankers — 
to  get  their  accumulated  funds  into  simie 
form  of  investment.  The  National  bond 
was  the  form  selected,  and  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  powerful  money  interest  of  the  metrop- 
olis, and  under  the  ostensible  motive  of  re- 
plenishing the  gold  resei-A'e,  which  had  been 
seriously  reduced  by  the  exportation  of  gold 
coin,  ordered  the  sale  of  another  one  hundred 
millions  of  four-per-cent.  l)onds.  This  sum 
was  a  j)art  of  the  total  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  millions  referred  to  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1896,  an  in- 
cident occurred  in  the  harljor  of  New  York 
which  was  of  an  exciting  and  dangerous  char- 
acter. Officers  of  our  Government  boarded 
a  British  steamship  called  the  Eermiida, 
which  was  manifestly  fitting  out  for  a  fili- 
bustering expedition  to  Cuba.  In  doing  so, 
the  vessel  was  using  an  American  harbor  for 
an  unlawful  purpose.  She  was  accordingly 
boarded  and  seized,  together  with  a  large 
amount  of  munitions  of  war  already  collected 
in  her  hold.  The  work  had  been  accom- 
plished under  the  direction  of  General  Calixto 
Garcia,  who  was  the  promoter  of  the  proposed 
expedition.  lie  was  arrested  by  the  officers  of 
the  United  States,  but  was  subsecjuently 
released.  On  the  loth  of  March  he  succeeded 
in  sailing  from  the  harbor  of  New  York  with 
"the  liermudii,  ^\\w\\  had  again  been  well 
lupplied  with  munitions  of  war,  and  in 
Ireaching  the  Cuban  insurgents  without  serious 
[difficulty — a  thing  that  could  hardly  have 
been  accomplished  but  for  the  secret  friend- 


ship of  the  United  States  for  the  patriots  of 
Cuba. 

Three  days  after  the  incident  here  referred 
to,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed 
resolutions,  offering  the  recognition  by  our 
Government  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  to  the 
extent  of  their  rights  as  belligerents.  Sim- 
ilar resolutions  were  carried  in  the  House. 
The  effect  of  this  action  was  to  arouse  pro- 
found indignation  in  Spain.  In  that  country, 
hostile  demonstrations  were  made  against  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  Spanish  Government  could  protect  the 
American  consulates  from  the  violence  of  the 
angry  mobs.  So  great  was  the  excitement  in 
Spain  that  the  universities  had  to  be  closed  in 
order  to  prevent  the  violence  of  rioting  stu- 
dents. 

"While  the  people  of  the  United  States 
continued  to  suffer  the  most  severe  financial 
disasters  and  industrial  hardships,  and  while 
a  large  part  of  the  people  attributed  this  con- 
dition to  the  attempt  which  had  been  made 
in  the  treasury  management  of  the  United 
States  to  introduce  and  confirm  the  English 
system  of  money,  the  American  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  Hon.  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  following  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration which  he  represented,  sought  to 
promote  good-fellowship  with  the  British 
nation — this  to  the  extent  of  arousing  strong 
opposition  at  home.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  resolutions  of  censure,  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1896,  against  Ambassador 
Bayard,  condemning  him  for  utterances 
which  he  had  given  in  speeches  made  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  at  Boston,  England; 
but  the  resolutions  were  of  small  effect  in 
checking  the  tendency  of  the  times. 

In  April  of  this  year  occurred  an  interna- 
tional episode  of  considerable  interest.  Some 
idealist  had  proposed  that  the  ancient  Oljnn- 
pian  games  of  the  Greeks  be  revived,  and 
that  representatives  of  the  European  and 
American  nations  should  repair  to  Athens  to 
participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  766th 
Oh-mpiad.  The  project  excited  the  imagina- 
tions of  many  peoples,  and  athletes  from 
several  countries  in  Europe  and  America 
repaired  to  the  scene  of  the  contest.     The 
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games  were  celubratt-d  in  the  ancient  classical 
manner.  One  of  the  principal  features  was 
racing.  It  remained  for  tlie  year  1S06  of  our 
era  to  witness  the  repetition  of  the  old  foot- 
race made  from  the  field  of  Marathon  to  the 
Acro])olis  in  Athens.  The  race  was  won 
by  an  American  !  Indeed,  our  Americans 
showed  themselves  to  great  advantage  in 
these  games.    Eleven  of  the  so-called  "  jioints" 


THOMAS  F.  P.AYAKn, 

Ambassador  of  tln'  Uiiitid  statis  to  Civat  Britain,  Second 
A(lInini^slration  of  Clrveland. 


of  excellence  were  awarded  to  American 
athletes.  The  Greeks  themselves  won  ten 
points;  the  Germans,  seven;  the  French,  five; 
the  English,  three;  the  Hungarians,  two;  the 
Australians,  two;  the  Danes,  one;  and  the 
Swiss,  one.' 

One  favorable  fact  mnst  be  recorded  with 


»  For  illustration  of  the  Greek  games  see  292 


respect    to    the    second    administration     of 
Cleveland,  and  that  was  the  placing  of  fully 
:i(),000   employees    of  the   National    Govern- 
ment   under   the    Civil   Service    rules.     This 
was    the   largest   practical    movement    ever 
made  in  the  direction  of  a  general  refonn  of 
the  Civil  Service  in  the  United    States.     The 
sincerity  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  promoting  this 
great  work,  which  had  been  begun  nominally 
as  far  back  as  the  administration  of  (irant, 
can   not  be  doid>ted;    and  this  fact  will 
probably  remain  as  the  j)rincipal  thing  to 
be    commended     in      his     administrative 
policies. 

On  the  nth  of  May,  1896,  Governor 
Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  signed  the 
bill  for  the  institution  of  what,  in  the 
phraseologj'  of  the  times,  is  called  "the 
Gi'cater  New  York."  The  jiolicy  of  en- 
larging cities  so  as  to  include  much  and 
exclude  little  had  already  been  begun  in 
Chicago.  About  fifteen  years  previously 
that  city  had  widened  her  borders  until 
she  had  become  of  greater  territorial  ex- 
tent than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
Her  Ilalsted  Street,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
had  been  extended  within  the  corporate 
limits  to  the  unparalleled  length  of  twenty- 
eight  miles  !  The  jiroject  of  a  like  en- 
largement was  agitated  in  New  York,  and 
the  sentiment  in  favor  thereof  grew  till  at 
length  it  prevailed,  and  "  Greater  New 
York "  became  a  fact.  By  this  means, 
Long  Island  City,  as  well  as  Brooklyn, 
and  all  of  Richmond  County,  with  many 
surrounding  cities  and  suburbs,  was  in- 
cluded under  a  single  municipal  govern- 
ment, thus  advancing  New  York  to  the 
second  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  world. 
Oidy  London  remained  at  the  close  of  the 
century  superior  in  population  and  re- 
soui-ces  to  the  American  metroi)olis. 

Meanwhile  the  political  condition  of  the 
United  States  had  become  distracted  to  a 
greater  degree  than  had  been  known  since 
1856.  The  Republican  National  Convention 
was  called  to  meet  at  St.  Louis  on  the  18th 
of  June.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  body  could  be  held  together  in 
tolerable   solidarity   until   a    nomination  of 
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candidates  could  be  made.  A  considerable 
party,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Henry  M.  Teller,  of  Colorado,  and  Senator 
Williaiu  M.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  withdrew 
from  the  Convention  hall;  but  the  jjrincipal 
body  remained  intact,  and  William  Mc- 
Kinley,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  For  Vice- 
President,  Garret  A.  Hobart,  of  New 
Jersey,  was  nominated.  The  Republican 
platform  declared  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  gold  standard  of  values,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  bimetallism  by  international 
agreement;  for  the  re-establishment  of  a 
protective  tariff;  for  the  control  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  United  States; 
for  the  ownership  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal 
by  our  Government;  for  an  increase  of  the 
army  and  the  navy;  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Danish  Islands  in  the  West  Indies  to 
be  used  as  a  coaling  station;  for  the  j^ro- 
tection  of  American  citizens  in  Armenia 
and  Turkey;  for  the  development  of  reci- 
procity in  trade  with  the  Central  and 
South  American  Republics;  for  the  admis- 
sion to  Statehood  of  the  Territories;  for 
the  creation  of  a  National  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration to  adjust  the  disputes  between 
capital  and  labor. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  was  called  at  Chi- 
cago. This  body,  also,  was  threatened 
with  disruption.  The  one  vital  issue  be- 
fore the  Convention  was  the  question  of 
the  restoration  of  the  silver  coinage  to  the 
position  which  it  held  before  the  act  of 
1873.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  was  overwhelmingly 
predominant  in  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion; but  the  opposite  opinion  was  stub- 
bornly upheld  l)y  the  minority,  umler  the 
leadership  of  Senator  David  B.  Hill,  of 
New  York. 

As  champion  of  the  free  silver  cause  at 
length  aj)peared  in  the  Convention, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  of  Nebraska, 
who,  in  a  brilliant  speech,  carried  the  Con- 
vention with  overwhelming  enthusiasm  to 
the  standard  of  free  silver.  He  was  then 
himself    nominated   for    the    Presidency. 
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For  the  Vice-Presidency,  tlie  iioiiiinalion 
was  given  to  Arthur  ISewall,  of  Maine.  Tlie 
platform  declared  for  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver  at  tlie  ratio  of 
16  to  1;  for  a  tax  on  incomes;  for  a  repeal 
of  the  protective  tariff  laws;  for  the  pro- 
hil)itioii  of  immigration  in  competition  witli 
American    labor;     for    au   increase    in   the 


WILLIAM   JENNINGS    BRYAN, 
Candidate  of  the  Democratic  Tarty  for  President, 

powers  of  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Com- 
mission, etc.  The  Convention  also  uttered  a 
severe  criticism  on  the  Supreme  Court,  rela- 
tive to  the  abrogation  of  the  income  tax,  and 
on  the  National  banking  system  of  the 
tJnited  States.  Rotation  in  office  was 
favored,  as  was  also  the  early  admission  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  into  the  Union. 


The  Xationul  Convention  of  the  Populist 
party  was  held  in  St.  Louis  on  the  22d  of 
June.  By  this  body  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  for  the 
Presitleiicy,  was  indorsed,  and  for  Vice- 
President,  Thomas  E.  AVatson,  of  Georgia, 
was  nominated.  The  ])latform  declared  for 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
1 G  to  1 ;  for  the  ownership  by 
government  of  the  railway  and 
telegraph  lines  of  the  United 
States;  for  free  homes  to  set- 
tlers; for  a  tax  on  incomes; 
for  postal  savings  banks;  for  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of 
currency.  The  Convention 
denounced  the  issuance  of 
National  bonds ;  declared  in 
favor  of  direct  legislation 
through  the  initiative  and 
referendum;  and  insisted  on 
the  immediate  foreclosure  of 
the  liens  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  on 
the  Pacific  railways.  All  three 
of  the  leading  Conventions  de- 
clared the  sympathy  of  the 
American  people  for  the  patri- 
ots of  Cuba. 

On  the  2d  of  September, 
1896,  a  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  calling  itself  "  the 
National  Democratic  party," 
convened  in  the  city  of  Indian- 
aj)olis,  and  went  through  the 
form  of  nominating  for  the 
Presidency,  Ex-Senator  John 
M.  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  and 
General  Simon  B.  Buckner,  of 
Kentucky,  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
1896.  dency.     The  principal  item  in 

the  jilatform  was  the  declara- 
tion for  the  establisliment  and  perpetuation 
of  the  gold  standard  of  values.  It  also  de- 
clared for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  The 
members  of  this  Convention  issued  mostly 
from  the  capitalistic  centers  of  the  country, 
and  came  together  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing, if  possible,  the  election  of  the  regular 
Democratic  candidates.     As  was  afterwards 
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Bhown,  the  movement  was  supported  with  the 
funds  supplied  by  those  having  no  other  than 
a  corrupt  interest  in  the  National  Democracy. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  in  favor  of 
the  Republicans.  McKinley  and  Ilobart 
were  chosen  by  a  2:)opular  majority  of 
601,854.  The  vote  of  the  Republican  can- 
didate showed  a  majority  over  all  of  286,452. 
The  electoral  vote  was,  for 
William  McKiuley,  271  ;  for 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  176. 
This  result  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  advance,  as  the  fact 
from  which  a  revival  of  pros- 
perity was  to  come  to  the 
American  people.  During  the 
months  of  Kovember  and  De- 
cember a  svmptom  of  such 
revival  was  seen;  but  it  proved 
to  be  only  superficial  and  facti- 
tious. The  end  of  the  year  saw 
business  prostrated  as  before, 
and  the  elections  occurring  in 
April  of  1897  indicated  the 
disajjpointmeut  of  the  people, 
even  in  the  great  cities,  and 
their  discontent  with  the  policy 
of  the  victorious  party. 

In  the  meantime — that  is,  in 
the  summer  of  1896 — a  wave 
of  interest  passed  over  the  Na- 
tion, originating  in  the  Far 
North.  Another  Polar  expe- 
dition was  added  to  the  long 
list  of  those  that  had  preceded 
it.  The  Norw'egian  explorer, 
Fridtjof  Nansen,  conducting 
an  Arctic  expedition,  arrived 
at  Vardo,  Konvay,  on  the  13tb 
of  August,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  he  had  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  higher  latitude 
than  ever  before  attained  by  man.  His 
farthest  point  towards  the  Polar  spot  was 
registered  as  86°  14'  X. 

Nansen  had  prosecuted  his  voyage  in  the 
belief  that  a  constant  current  flows  from  the 
Siberian  sea  into  that  of  Greenland.  He  had 
noted  the  driftwood  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, and  had  found  traces  in  the  ice-masses 


and  mud  and  dust  of  that  region  leading 
him  to  believe  that  these  vestigia  are  of  Si- 
berian origin.  Acting  on  this  belief,  he 
constructed  a  vessel  able  to  withstand  the 
impact  of  ice,  and  undertook  to  float  with 
the  ice-pack  from  the  new  Siberian  Islands  to 
Spitzbergen.  The  explorer  was  endowed,  to 
the  extent  of  $100,000,  by  the  Norwegian 


WILLIAM  McKIXLEY. 
President  of  the  Uuited  States,  1897-1901. 


His 


Storthing  and  by  private  contributions, 
ship  was  called  the  Fram. 

Nansen  departed  on  his  voyage  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1893.  Theexplorerascertained, 
for  the  first  time,  the  correct  outline  of  the 
Siberian  coast.  It  was  in  78°  50'  N.  that  the 
F'ram  was  anchored  to  an  iceberg.  This  was 
133°  34'  east  longitude.     For  six  weeks  tha 
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Fram  drifted  to  the  south.  Then  the  iKntli- 
ward  tide  set  in,  and  eontinued  tlirouLrh  the 
■winter  and  spring  of  1893-94.  The  eold  was 
appalling.  For  weeks  together  the  mercury 
■was  frozen.  The  desolation  of  the  ice-fields 
•R-as  terrible  to  witness.  But  the  Fratii  with- 
stood all  assaults.     At  length  the  deep  Polar 


FKIUTJOF   NANSHN. 

sea  was  found.  At  79°  N.  the  line  showed 
ninety  fathoms.  From  this  point,  voyaging 
northward,  the  measurement  ranged  first  to 
1,600  and  then  to  1,900  fathoms.  In  June,  of 
1894,  the  vessel  reached  81°  52'  K,  and  about 
New  Year's  Day,  1S9.5,  the  point  of  83°  24' 
N.  was  passed.  This  marked  the  ultimate 
excursion   northward    of    former    explorers. 


Passing  this  line,  Nansen  entered  a  sea  never 
before  traversed  by  ship. 

For  a  season  the  Frani  was  frozen  fast  in 
an  iee-fiow,  thirty  feet  in  thickness  ;  but  the 
stout  shij)  at  length  broke  loose  and  emerged 
from  the  situation,  wholly  uninjured.  Satis- 
fied tliat  the  vessel  would  drift  safely  toward 
Greenland,  Nansen,  on  the  14th 
of  March,  1895,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Johansen,  with 
dog-sledges  and  small  lioats, 
started  north  on  the  ice-fiow. 
On  the  7th  of  April,  1895,  he 
arrived,  after  indescribable  toil 
and  peril,  in  latitude  86°  14'  N., 
which  was  the  highest  jioint  of 
his  venture  towards  the  Pole. 
The  return  journey  Avas  of 
incredible  hardshij).  On  the 
L'2d  of  June,  1895,  a  seal  was 
shot,  and  by  this  means  the 
cxjilorers  were  saved  from  star- 
vation. The  journey  was  re- 
sumed, ami  on  llic  24th  of  July, 
land  was  seen  ;  Imt  the  ice  had 
not  been  broken  ujt,  and  two 
weeks  passed  before  the  shore 
was  reached.  The  point  of 
land  was  the  hitherto  unknown 
jirojection  of  Franz  Joseph 
Land.  Here  Nansen  and  his 
companions  dwelt  during  the 
winter  of  1895-90.  They  lived 
on  bear  jflid  Avalrus  meat,  in  a 
hut  roofed  ■with  skins  and 
wanned  with  burning  oil. 
With  the  coming  of  spring,  the 
explorers  proceeded  down  the 
coast,  where  they  were  met  by 
Captain  Jackson,  leader  of  an 
English  expedition,  which  had 
been  sent  to  Franz  Josejjh  Land 
on  the  day  of  Nansen's  arrival. 

At  Vardo  the  Fram  entered  open  water  a 
little  northwest  of  Spitzbergen.  The  crew 
had  been  obliged  to  blast  their  way  through 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  ice-pack. 
On  August  20th  the  Pram  was  anchored 
safely  in  the  harbor  of  Skaervo,  Finmark. 
Such  had  been  the  good-fortune  of  the  expe- 
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dition  that  not  a  single  life  was  lost  during 
the  more  than  three  years  of  exposure  to  the 
perils  of  the  Polar  seas. 

The  4th  of  March,  1897,  witnessed  at 
Washington  City  the  lirilliant  event  of  tlie 
inauguration  of  President  William  McKinley, 
twenty-fourth  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  already  constituted  and  announced, 
unofficially,  his  Cabinet.  The  place  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  assigned  to  John 
Sherman,  of  Ohio.  The  other  appointments 
were:  Lyman  J.  Gage,  of  Illinois,  Secretary 
of     the    Treasury;    Russell    A.    Alger,    of 


support.  The  populous  cities,  with  their 
tremendous  corporate  interests,  were  strongly 
devoted  to  the  new  President,  and  strongly 
inriuontial  in  determining  the  policy  of  the 
incoming  administration. 

The  political  history  of  the  country,  re- 
viewed for  the  last  twenty  years,  thus 
showed  a  series  of  remarkable  oscillations. 
The  Democratic  victory  of  1884  succeeded 
the  long  unbroken  Republican  ascendency 
which  had  gone  before.  The  election  of 
1888  brought  a  revulsion,  and  put  the 
Republican  party  into  power  under  Harrison. 


THE  SHIl'  FKAM. 


Michigan,  Secretary  of  War;  John  D.  Long, 
of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  of  New  York,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  Joseph  McKenna,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Attorney-General;  James  A.  Gary,  of 
Maryland,  Postmaster-General;  James  Wil- 
son, of  Iowa,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Never  could  there  be  anything  more  out- 
wardly auspicious,  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  than  this  complete  restoration  to  power 
of  the  Republican  ])arty.  Its  victory  seemed 
to  be  complete.  The  great  organized  powers 
of  the  country  were  almost  unanimous  in  its 


The  result  in  1892  showed  another  striking 
reilction  in  the  restoration  to  power  of  the 
Democratic  party,  duiing  the  second  admin- 
istration of  Cleveland.  The  election  of  1896 
still  again  reversed  the  public  judgment,  and 
lirought  back  the  Republican  ascendency 
under  McKinley.  To  him,  and  the  party 
which  he  represented,  the  country  now 
looked  for  political  guidance  for  the  ensuing 
quadrennium. 

On  April  27,  1897,  the  seventy-tifth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  was  celebrated  with  a  memorial  service 
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and  parade  in  New  York  City.  The  occasion 
was  that  of  the  dedication  and  delivery  to  the 
custody  of  the  city  of  the  great  marble  tomb 


.lOIlN  SIIEKMAN. 
Secretary  of  State,  Ailiiiiuistratlun  of  McKinley. 

of  General  Grant,  at  Kiverside  Park,  on  the 
Hudson.  In  a  preceding  jiart  of  this  work 
■we  have  already  narrated  the  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  the  hero  of  Appomattox,  and 
of  the  preparations  for  building  an  appropri- 
ate monument  to  his  memory.'  This  work 
■was  inidertaken  soon  after  the  General's 
decease;  l)ut  for  some  time  the  enterprise, 
under  inefficient  management,  lascred. 

At  length,  however,  General  Horace  Por- 
ter, who  had  been  a  member  of  Grant's  staff 
during  a  large  ])art  of  the  Civil  War,  was 
appointed  at  the  head  of  a  Monument 
Commission  to  prosecute  the  -work  to  com- 
pletion. Books  Avere  opened,  and  subscrip- 
tions to  the  number  of  more  than  ninety 
thousand  ■were  made  to  finish  the  monument. 


A  suitable  site  was  selected  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  tcmjiorary  tomb  in  which 
(General  Grant's  remains  had  lain  for  more 
than  a  half  score  of  years,  and  there  the  splen- 
did mausoleum  was  built.  No  other  such  tomb 
exists  in  the  New  World.  The  structure  is 
of  i)lain  marble,  in  the  severest  simplicity  of 
the  Doric  style. 

The  monument  M'as  completed  by  the 
beginning  of  1.S97;  but  the  dedication  was 
postjioned  until  the  recurrence  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  hero,  April  27. 
The  event  was  memorable.  The  parade  ■was 
the  finest  ever  witnessed  in  America.  Great 
interest  was  shown  by  the  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  ceremonies  were 
more  elaborate  than  those  attending  the 
first  funeral  of  the  General,  nearly  twelve 
years  previously.  In  spite  of  the  chilly  air 
and  high  wind  which  prevailed,  the  great 
city  put  on  her  memorial  garb,  and  the 
lung  course  of  the  procession  was    through 


•  See  Chapter  CXXVI.,  p.  224. 


TOMB  OF  ULYSSES  S.  GRANT, 
At  Kiverside,  New  York. 

the   finest    display  of   flags   and    streamers 
and  emblems  ever  witnessed  in  New  York. 

About  a  million   of  people  thronged  the 
line  of  march  or  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
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column  at  the  monumt'iit.  More  than  sixty 
thousand  men  were  in  line,  of  whom  fully 
ten  thousand  were  veterans  of  the  Union 
War.  Large  detachments  of  Confederate 
veterans  also  jsarticipated  in  the  parade;  for 
General  Grant's  memory  was  cherished  also 
by  the  old  soldiers  of  the  "  Lost  Cause." 
Federal  troops,  State  militia  organizations, 
naval  and  military  cadets,  and 
civic  bodies  without  number, 
completed  the  procession,  wliich 
■was  many  hours  in  passing,  and 
which  en  route  was  everywhere 
received  with  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  and 
affectionate  approval. 

The  city  was  in  gala  attire. 
There  was  universal  holiday. 
The  march  was  begun  at  10.30 
A.  M.,  and  was  not  completed 
until  7  P.M.  The  grand  stands 
were  erected  in  the  vast  open 
spaces  around  the  monument. 
Here  the  distinguished  guests 
were  assembled.  The  mem- 
bers of  General  Grant's  family 
Lad  the  place  of  honor.  The 
President  and  the  retiring  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States 
sat  on  the  i)latf<)rm,  and  were 
surrounded  with  a  great  throng- 
of  the  most  distinguished  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  guests.  The 
principal  sjieakers  were  Presi- 
dent IMcKinley  and  General 
Horace  Porter,  the  latter  of 
whom  delivered  the  formal  ora- 
tion of  the  day.  The  event 
indicated  clearly  the  strong 
patriotic  sentiments  of  the 
American  people,  their  sur- 
viving enthusiasm  for  military  heroism,  and, 
in  particular,  their  unquenchable  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  the  Silent  Man  of  Galena. 

In  June  of  1897  President  McKinley  sent 
to  the  Senate,  from  the  Department  of  State, 
a  treaty  providing  for  the  annexation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Jajian  protested  against 
this  measure.  It  was  claimed  that  that 
power  had  planned  to  seize  upon  Hawaii,  a 


charge  that  received  a  certain  plausibility 
from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Japanese 
in  the  Republic  was  far  beyond  the  number 
of  any  other  one  nationality,  and  also  from 
the  fact  that  Japan,  on  account  of  the  refusal 
of  the  officials  at  Hawaii  to  allow  a  large 
number  of  recent  Japanese  immigrants  to 
land,  had  sent  two    wai'ships  to  the  harbor 


GEXEKAL   HORACE    PORTEK, 

Ambassador  of  the  Uuited  States  to  France,  1897. 


of  Honolulu.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan  de- 
clared that  the  shutting  out  of  the  immi- 
grants was  contrary  to  her  treaty  with  the 
Hawaiian  Republic,  and  that  the  warships 
had  been  sent  to  the  island  merely  iu  sup- 
port of  her  claim  for  damages. 

The  rumors  of  a  possible  Japanese  up- 
rising in  the  island,  while  largely  credited  in 
the    United    States,    were    not    trustworthy, 
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owing  to  the  essential  iiiiiiorily  of  luiinlicrs 
on  tlie  part  of  tlic  .laiianeseas  txjiiiiiared  with 
all  otliers  in  the  tcnitdi'v.  Of  the  native 
llawaiiaiis  i)f  \<\\w  lilcxnl  there  were,  at  this 
time,  at  least  thirty-seveu  thousand,  with  an 


NELSON   DINGLEY, 
CbairmaD  of  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Ailininistration  of  McKinley. 


aihlitiiinal  ten  thousand  of  mixed  descent. 
Of  the  Chinese,  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
Japanese,  there  were  fifteen  thou.sand,  while 
the  nine  thousand  Portusruese,  two  thousand 
Americans,  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen,  and 
twelve  hundred  Germans,  made  the  total 
much  too  great  to  be  overcome. 

In   signing  the  treaty  of  annexation    the 
State    Department    made  a    declaration    to 


the  effect  that  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
jiublic  was  of  an  elective  and  ])arlianientary 
character  that  had  been  formally  recognized 
by  the  foreign  jiowers,  and  that  it  bad  con- 
tinued for  four  years  firm  in  its  authoritj-; 
wherefore  its  petition  for  the 
protection  of  the  United  States 
might  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
will  of  the  people.  As  to  the 
character  of  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  difficulties  of 
admitting  them  to  citizenship 
were  dismissed  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  would  seem  to  be 
advisable  that  Hawaii  should 
continue  jxirmanenily  as  an 
annexed  Territory,  without 
having  any  authority  in  the  leg- 
islation of  the  United  States." 

The  new  Administration  was 
ushered  in  with  a  revival  of 
the  tariff  (|uestioii.  This  issue 
had  indeed  been  forced  to  the 
fore  in  the  late  Presidential 
caiii)iaign,  and  it  was  under- 
stooil  that  the  election  of  Mc- 
Kiidey  would  be  followed  with 
an  attempt  to  revise  the  exist- 
ing tariff  system  of  the  United 
States  as  the  same  was  formu- 
lated in  the  Wilson  Bill  of  1893. 
In  accordance  with  this  expec- 
tation, the  tariff  was  made 
almost  the  sole  question  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  special  session  of 
Congress,  which  began  colnci- 
dently  with  the  inauguration  of 
McKinley. 

The  purpose  of  the  Admin- 
istration w^as  openly  expressed 
to  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the 


>  This  declaration  ot  tlie  President  of  tfie  United 
States  slipped  the  anchor  of  the  immemorial  policy  ot 
the' Republic.  Always,  hitherto,  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory by  the  United  States  had  been  distinctly  with  the 
understanding  and  purpose  to  organize  such  territory 
by  the  people  of  the  same,  and  to  admit  such  territorial 
organization  into  the  Union  on  terms  of  equality  with 
the  other  States.  It  remained  for  President  McKinley 
to  open  the  way  for  the  annexation  of  permanently 
dependent  territories  having  neither  the  promise  nor 
the  possibility  of  statehood  in  the  Union. 
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work  of  the  special  session  of  1897  to  a 
revision  of  the  existing  system  on  the  lines  of 
the  McKinley  theory.  To  this  end  the  sub- 
ject was  immediately  sent  to  the  House 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  which 
Nelson  Dingley,  of  Maine,  was  chairman. 
After  about  two  months  a  bill  was  pre- 
pared, which  effected  considerable  changes  in 
the  existing  schedules,  increasing  the  tariff 
on  many  articles  to  the  protective  level, 
transferring  many  others  from  the  free  to 
the  dutiable  list,  and  many  others  from  the 
ad-valorem  schedule,  which  had  been  largely 
used  in  the  Wilson  scheme,  to  the  list  of 
specific  duties. 

The  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  went  to  the  Senate,  was 
debated  by  that  body,  and  was  extensively 


revised  and  amended.  In  this  fonn  the 
measure  was  sent  to  a  Conference  Committee 
of  the  two  Houses,  from  which  it  was  re- 
ported back  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Lower  House.  Once  more 
the  bill  went  to  the  Senate  for  approval,  and 
was  by  that  body  adojited  on  the  24th,  re- 
ceiving thereupon  the  President's  signature, 
and  becoming  a  law  of  the  land. 

The  new  measure  was  less  radical  than 
had  been  anticipated,  and  was  in  tlie  nature 
of  a  compromise  among  the  various  ele- 
ments of  commercial  society,  whose  interests, 
drawing  in  this  direction  and  in  that,  re- 
sulted in  a  final  patchwork  of  devices  for 
increasing  the  revenue  and  affording  ad- 
ditional protection  to  certain  branches  of 
industry. 


Chapter   CLX.— The   Spanish=American   War. 


f  HE  last  four  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  wit- 
nessed many  important 
events  among  the  na- 
tions of  both  the  new 
world  and  the  old.  In 
our  own  country  this 
period  may  be  marked 
for  the  increasing  interest  taken  by  the 
people  in  international  affairs.  Perhaps  the 
reason  for  this  change  might  be  found  in 
the  improvement  of  the  means  for  intcr- 
oceanio  communication.  Cables  were  laid 
undersea  between  all  of  the  princi[)al  ])orts 
of  the  civilized  nations.  Telegraphic  wires 
were  stretched  over  the  hitherto  inaccessible 
regions  of  Asia.  The  journalistic  j)ress 
teemed  with  information  about  the  affairs  of 
men  and  states  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  com- 
merce tended  to  become  universal. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  people  of  even 
the  most  isolated  countries  discovereil  a 
hitherto  unknown  interest  in  the  progress  of 
political  events  and  the  general  vicissitudes 
of  nations.  In  some  instances  the  new  con- 
dition   worked    favorably    to    the    peace  of 


mankind,  but  in  others  it  conduced  to  tur- 
moil and  war.  The  unequal  development  of 
the  different  nations  and  the  difference  of  in- 
stitutions and  of  race  brought  into  sharp 
contact  states  and  kingdoms  that  had  hitherto 
held  few  relations.  The  Republic  of  the 
United  States,  more  than  ever  before,  felt 
and  expressed  a  concern  about  the  affairs  of 
the  Eurojiean  powers.  The  Venezuelan  dif- 
ficulty between  our  country  and  Great  Britain 
was  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  changed 
and  changing  order.  Another  and  more  spe- 
cific result  was  the  rising  conflict  of  senti- 
ment, purpose,  and  interest  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  The  holding  by 
Spain  of  valuable  possessions  in  jiroximity  to 
the  American  coast  furnished  both  motive 
and  occasion  for  the  straining  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Already,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  previous 
chapter,  a  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  Cuba 
against  the  Spanish  authority  in  that  island. 
The  provincial  government  was,  during  the 
winter  of  1897-98,  put  to  its  utmost  tension 
in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  insurgents  to  sub- 
mission.    It  was  natural  that  the  American 
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people  should  sympathize  ■with  the  Cuban 
rebels,  and  that  they  should  extend  at  least 
covert  assistance  to  the  popular  cause  in  the 
island.  Notwithstanding  the  feelings  of 
amity  which  had  recently  prevailed  as  a  con- 
comitant of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, the  Americans  now  conceived  an  ex- 
treme dislike  to  Spain,  and  in  particular  to 
Spanish  dominion  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
probable  that  the  efforts  of  the  Cuban  Junta 
and  the  sale  of  Cuban  bonds  in  the  United 
States — which  bonds  would  become  valuable 


si1>ly  waived  by  the  American  government, 
the  effect  of  the  thing  done  could  not  be 
trammeled  up.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th 
of  February,  1898,  while  the  American  bat- 
tleship Maine  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  a  dreadful  explosion, 
either  within  or  without  the  vessel,  occurred, 
by  which  the  battleship  was  wrecked  and 
sent  to  the  bottom.  The  catastrophe,  if  ac- 
cidental, might  well  have  been  overlooked 
but  for  the  appalling  loss  of  life.  Two  hun- 
dred  and    sixty-six    American   seamen  were 


THE   KATTI.ESHIF  .MAINE. 


in  case  the  rebellion  should  be  successful,  but 
remain  valueless  in  the  event  of  failure — 
conduced  to  the  growing  dislike  of  Spain,  and 
furnished  an  d  ])riori  reason  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  our  Government  in  the  affairs  of 
Cuba. 

It  may  be  that  these  hostile  elements  and 
causes  of  conflict  would  have  subsided  had  it 
not  been  for  an  incident  which  presently 
added  to  the  inimical  conditions,  and  indeed 
precipitated  an  open  rupture.  Although  the 
incident  referred  to  was  immediately  dis- 
avowed by  Spain,  and  although  it  was  osten- 


carried  down  with  the  great  ship  to  instan- 
taneous death  in  the  sea.  Only  Captain 
Sigsbee,  and  a  few  officers  of  the  Maine  who 
were  on  shore,  escaped  the  awfui  fate  of  the 
sailors  and  men  on  board. 

Great  was  the  sensation  produced  in  the 
United  States  by  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  favorite  American  battleships.  The  dis- 
trust and  anger  of  the  people  could  hardly 
be  restrained.  The  Maine  had  gone  into  the 
harbor  of  Havana  in  a  friendly  way,  as  is 
customary  with  the  battleships  of  nations  in 
foi-eign  waters.     Such  ships  represent  much 
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more  really  than  do  the  vessels  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  tiie  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
to  whieh  they  belong.  An  insult  done  to  a 
■warship  is  therefore  generally  regarded  as  a 
just  cause  for  a  hostile  declaration. 

The  S])aniar(ls  in  Havana  had  looked  u])on 
the  Maine  with  distrust  and  prejudice.  The 
Spanish  newspapers  had  denounced  the  ])res- 
ence  of  the  warship   in   the   harlior,  and  had 


CAI'TAIN    niAKLES    I).    SIGSBEE, 
CommamU'r  ul  tbc  liattlesbii)  Maine. 

called  it  a  taunt  and  a  hanter,  as  though  the 
ship  shouhl  say  to  the  authoi-ities,  "We 
are  here  to  look  on,  and  to  strike  you  if  yon 
dare."  A  susjiicion  arose  imder  tliese  cir- 
cumstances that  the  Maine  had  been  treacher- 
ously destroyed,  and  this  suspicion  was  con- 
firmed by  many  circumstances.  Somebodi/ 
had  done  the  evil  deed.  Ostensibly  the 
Maine  had  been  destroved  because    it   had 


seemed  a  menace  to  Spanish  authority.  The 
presumj)tion  was  that  fanatical  adherents  of 
that  authority  had  wrought  the  destruction 
of  the  shi)). 

Spain,  for  her  ])art,  immediately  and  fully 
disavowed  the  thing  done,  and  offered  to  join 
our  National  authorities  in  an  investigation. 
A  Court  of  Inquiry  was  instituted  at  once 
bv  the  National  Government,  and  an  inves- 
tigation was  made  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  This 
court  rather  vaguely  reported 
that  according  to  the  evidence 
obtainable,  the  Maine  had  been 
destroyed  by  some  explosion 
against  her  side  from  witliout. 
The  character  of  the  wreck  in- 
dicated, by  the  bending  of  the 
irons  and  the  forcing  inward 
of  the  fragments  of  the  hull, 
tluxt  the  force  had  been  apjilied 
against  the  outer  side  of  the 
vessel.  But  in  what  manner  or 
by  whom  the  torpedo  (if  tor- 
pedo it  were)  had  been  ex- 
ploded, or  by  what  means  the 
mine  (if  mine  it  were)  had 
been  sprung,  could  not  be,  or 
at  least  was  not,  ascertained. 
In  any  event,  the  loss  of  the 
great  battleship  with  nearly  all 
lier  brave  defenders,  furnished 
an  animus  in  the  war  which 
ensued,  and  justly  or  unjustly 
the  battlecry  of  "  Remember 
the  Maine "  was  heai'd  on  the 
American  side  in  every  engage- 
ment, whether  on  land  or  sea. 

The  general  tendency  of  af- 
fairs, and  the  war-breeding  inci- 
dent just  narrated,  acted  to- 
gether in  1898  in  jirecipitating  hostilities 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  Just 
after  the  loss  of  the  Maimf,  when  the  excite- 
ment relative  thereto  was  hot,  scores  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  press  made  their 
way  to  Cuba,  and  the  newspa[)ers  teemed 
with  accounts  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  island.  Many  inflammatory  stories  were 
published,  and  conflicting  reports  were  scat- 
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tered  broadcast.  As  matter  of  fact,  tlie  civil 
war  in  Cuba  liad  for  the  most  part  degener- 
ated into  bloodtldrsty  cruelty  ou  the  ])art 
of  the  Spaniards,  ami  into  guerilla  methods 
and  mere  bushwhacking  on  the  part  of  the 
Cubans.  The  ruling  government  which  had 
been  established  by  Cap  tain-General  Valeriano 
Weyler,  in  .January  of  1896,  might  well  be 
iudicate<l  historicallv  with  a  splotch  of  l>lood 


as  that  of  his  antitype,  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
had  been  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Appeals  began  to  be  made  to  the 
Government  ni  the  United  States  f (  r  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  the  Cuban  patriots,  and 
the  outcry  increased,  until  the  roar  was  heard 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  There  was  a  brief  in- 
terval of  confusion  and  growing  hostil- 
ity, and  then  a  Commission   of   In((uiry,  ap- 


GOVERNOR-GENEKAL'S    PALACE, 


HA\ANA.— niFK  lAL  Residence  of  Captain-Gexeicals    Wi.vlek  and 
Blanco.— From  a  Photograph. 


traced  around  with  cinders.'  Intelligence  of 
his  methods  was  widely  disseminated,  and 
his  name  became  as  hateful  to  the  Americans 


'  One  of  the  inridents  of  the  AVeyler  administration 
was  for  its  savagery  well  calculated  to  waken  the  ire, 
not  only  of  the  Americans,  bnt  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  Captain-General  found  it  difficnlt  to  discriminate 
between  combatants  and  noncombatants.  The  Cuban 
forces  were  irregulars;  now  they  appeared  in  tlie  char- 
acter of  soldiers,  and  now  in  the  character  of  civilians. 
They  were  not  uidike  the  patriot  bands  who  in  the  days 
of  our  Revolution  made— 

"The  British  soldier  tremble  when  Marion's  name  was 
told," 

General  Weyler,  finding  it  impossible  to  concentrate 

and  overwhelm  the  rebels,  adopted  a  sweeping  measure 

which  was  directed  against   noncombatants  as  well  as 

eombatants.    He  issued  an  "  edict  of  concentration,"  by 

—6 


pointed  by  the  Government  and  headed  by 
Senator  Thurston,  of  Nebraska,  proceeded  to 
Cuba  to  make  an  authoritative  investigation. 


which  the  inhabitants  of  the  insurgent  districts  were  or- 
dered to  betake  themselves  to  the  fortified  towns,  there 
to  be  pent  up  with  those  who  had  been  actually  engaged 
in  the  rebellion.  Death  and  solitary  contiuement  were 
denounced  as  punishments  against  all  who  should  refuse 
to  obey  the  order.  The  wretched  inhabitants— men, 
women,  and  children— flocked  into  the  towns,  and  were 
shut  up.  Having  no  supplies,  they  soon  began  to  starve. 
Disease  came  with  all  its  horrors,  and  the  so-called  Remn- 
centi'iidos  suffered  the  pangs  of  slow  torture  until  they 
died  by  thousands.  American  newspaper  correspondents 
and  photographers  sketched  and  pictured  the  scenes 
witnessed  among  the  sufferers,  and  photograplis  of  such 
scenes,  undeniably  true,  were  scattered  like  tirebrands 
among  the  .\mericans,  whose  animosity  was  already 
kindled  to  the  point  of  flaming. 
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The  report  of  this  commission  made  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  was  wholly  unfavor- 
able to  Spain.  The  excitement  in  govern- 
mental circles  rose  to  a  high  pitch,  and 
resolutions  were  introduced  in  Congress 
declaring  in  favor  of  the  autonomy  of  Cuba, 
and  the  cessation  of  Spanish  rule.  At  first, 
measures  were  devised  to  interfere  only  to 
the  extent  of  ending  the  Cuban  war.  It  was 
ursred  that  the  continuation  of  such  a  conflict 
in    immediate    proximity    to   the  American 


despotism  our  fathers  had  renounced,  and 
against  it  they  took  up  arms — just  as  the 
Cubans  of  1897  took  up  arms  against  Sjjain. 
Interference  by  one  nation  on  the  score  of 
humanity  in  the  affairs  of  another  nation  is  a 
principle  recognized  in  international  law. 
But  such  interference  is  a  measure  upon 
which  modern  nations  have  ventured  but 
sparingly.  Still,  under  the  rules  of  in- 
ternational law,  the  United  States  might 
interfere  in  Cuba  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 


STliEKT  SCE>'i;  IN  11A\ANA. 


coast  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  interests 
of  conmierce,  and  indeed  of  civilization  itself, 
could  not  be  longer  tolerated.  Nor  can  it  be 
truly  denied  that  the  administration  of  Spain 
in  Cuba  had  for  a  long  time  been  so  inefficient 
in  fact  and  so  repugnant  to  the  instincts  of 
progress  as  to  create  a  just  sentiment  of  indig- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  the  Cuban  revolution  was 
in  all  respects  analogous  to  our  own  war  of 
independence.  The  insurgents  were  in  the 
same  attitude  towards  the  Spanish  despotism 
which  our  American  rebels  had  held  towards 
the  British  Colonial  despotism  of  1765.    That 


on  the  ground  of  its  barbarity  and  long  con- 
tinuance; and  whether  inhumanity  existed 
such  as  to  warrant  interference  was  a  question 
which,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  our 
Government  might  decide  for  itself,  even 
against  the  protest  of  Sjjain. 

It  was  soon  manifest  that  simple  interfer- 
ence to  prevent  further  barbarities  and  to 
end  the  conflict  between  the  Sjianish  authori- 
ties and  the  Cuban  rebels  could  not  be  carried 
otit  without  engendering  a  war  of  more 
serious  proportions.  The  excitement  at 
Washington  Citj'  and  throughout  the  country 
rose    to    fever  heat.      The    President    first 
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soiiErlit  to  stay  the  tide  and  to  jireveiit  the 
clash  of  amis.  At  length,  he  sent  to  Congress 
an  elaborate  message  on  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Cul>a,  and  on  the  evils  of  S|iaiiih!h 
rule  in  that  island.  He  concluded  his  com- 
munication hy  asking,  rather  feebly  and 
inconsequentially,  for  authority  to  act  at  his 
OAvn  discretion  in  the  premises, 
and  to  use  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  carrying  out  his  di]ilo- 
matical  purposes,  and  in  bring- 
ing the  Cuban  business  to  a 
settlement,  by  force  of  arms  if 
needs  be. 

The  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory to  Congress  or  to  the 
people  at  large.  The  two 
Houses,  in  hot  blood,  took  the 
matter  up,  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tion directing  the  President  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba, 
and  this  to  the  end  that  the 
independence  of  the  jjeople  of 
the  island  might  be  secured. 
Hereupon,  the  Spanish  minister 
at  Washington,  Sefior  Polo  y 
Bernabe,  demanded  his  pass- 
ports, and  at  once  left  the 
country. 

On  April  1 9,  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives declaring  that  the 
people  of  Cuba  "  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  in- 
dependent." On  the  same  day, 
a  similar  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  Senate.  The  concur- 
rent measure  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  the  20th,  and 
an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Spain 
demanding  the  inmiediate  withdrawal  of  her 
land  and  naval  forces,  ami  indeed  every  token 
of  her  authority  from  Culia — this  under  com- 
pulsion of  an  answer  before  noon  on  April  23. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  very  properly  con- 
etrued  by  Spain  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
The   passports   were  accordingly  made  out 


and  handed  to  the  American  ambassador. 
General  Stewart  L.  "Woodford,  who  inmie- 
diately  departed  for  Paris.  Hereupon,  on  the 
26th  of  the  month,  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  a  state  of  war  and 
ordering  the  blockade  of  the  Cuban  ports. 
Havana,  the  most  important  city  and  port 


GENERAL  STEW.MiT  L.  WdODFOKU. 
Ambassador  of  tbe  L'nitcil  States  to  Spain.  Ailministiation  of  McKiiiley. 


in  tlu'  West  Indies,  was  lirst  to  be  surrounded 
and  hemmed  in  by  the  American  fleet. 
This  had  been  already  sent  into  Cuban  waters 
under  command  of  Rear-Admiral  W.  T. 
Sampson.  The  squadron,  including  the  flag- 
ship New  York,  the  battleships  loica  and 
Indiana,  the  cruisers  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
and   Nashville,  the    gunboats    Wilmington, 
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Machias,  Castine,  and  Newport,  and  the 
monitor  Amp/iitrite,  de])-irted  from  the 
American  coast  on  the  2-2d  of  April,  and  in  a 
short  time  readied  its  destination.  On  the 
way  to  Havana,  a  .Spanisli  sliij),  the  liitena 
T't;«?«r<7,  was  run  down  and  captured  by  the 


Nashville.  This  was  the  first  act  of  formal 
hostility — the  first  stroke  of  the  war.  In  a  few 
days,  a  cordon  of  warships  was  estaljlislied 
arimiid  Havana,  and  certain  vessels  were  sent 
to  guard  the  entrance  to  other  ports.  The 
military  plan  included  the  com])lete  Idockade 
of  Cuba,  so  as  to  isolate  the  Spanish  forces 


in  the  island,  and  cut  them   off  from  succor 
l)y  the   lionie  troveriiment  of  .Si)ain. 

As  between  the  two  nations  thus  j)lunged 
into  war,  the  balance  of  military  strength  lay 
strongly  on  the  side  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless  the  Spaniards  had  a  j)owerful 
army  in  Cuba,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  two  i>rincipal 
cities  of  Havana  and  Santiago 
were  stiving,  almost  impreg- 
nable. The  Spanish  Heets 
compared  favorably  with  the 
American.  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  enemy's  squadron  consisted 
of  one  first-class  battleship  and 
eight  warships  of  the  second 
class,  of  which  the  principal 
were  the  Cristobal  Colon,  the 
Marin  Teresa,  the  Alinirante 
Oqiii  iidii,  the  Reina  Jftrcedes, 
and  the  Vizcaya.  The  Spanish 
squadron  did  not  attempt  to 
prevent  the  investment  of 
ILnana,  for  that  would  have 
involved  at  once  a  critical  naval 
battle — something  which  the 
Spaniards  could  not  well  afford 
to  hazard. 

On  the  2:3d  of  Ajiril,  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
issued  a  call  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  volun- 
teers. The  National  (iuards 
in  nearly  all  of  the  States  were 
at  once  mobilized,  and  recruit- 
ing went  on  ev'ery where  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The 
country  was  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  warlike  prei)ara- 
tions  were  seen  on  every  han<l. 
Camps  of  rendezvous  and  in- 
struction were  established,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the 
ranks  were  filled  for  the  conflict.  On  the  2Cth 
of  Ajiril,  the  proclamation  of  a  state  of  war 
was  fonnally  issued  by  the  Government.  Al- 
ready, the  blockade  of  Havana  had  been 
effected  by  Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  and  bom- 
barding between  the  battleships  and  the  shore 
batteries  along  the  Cuban  coast  had  begun. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  an  assault 
on  Havana  was  expected,  but  the  fortifica- 
tions of  that  cit}'  were  so  strong  and  the 
harbor  was  so  dangerously  mined  that  it  was 
deemed  inexpedient  to  make  a  naval  descent 
on  the  place.  The  American  fleet  was 
accordingly  directed  first  of  all  against 
Matanzas,  and  afterwards  against  Santiago 
de  Cuba.  On  the  27th  of  April,  the  batteries 
at  Matanzas  were  bombarded  by  Admiral 
Sampson's  flagship,  the  Netc  Yo7-k.  The  other 
ships  participating  in  the  attack  were  the 
cruiser  Cincinnati  and  the  monitor  Pio-itan. 


and  everything  was  in  preparation  for  battle. 
A  Spanish  fleet,  under  command  of  Admiral 
de  Montojo,  was  also  in  the  Pacific  waters, 
having  for  its  business  in  that  part  of  the 
world  the  protection  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

This  great  group,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Islus  Eilipiiias,  numbering  about  fourteen 
hundred  islands  great  and  small,  constitutes 
an  archipelago  lying  between  the  China  Sea 
on  the  west  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
east.  The  principal  islands  are  Luzon, 
Camarines,   Mindoro,  Samar,  Leyte,  Panav, 
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This  first  action  of  the  war  was  trivial,  and 
resulted  in  no  loss  to  the  Americans. 

Meanwhile,  another  scene  had  opened  on 
the  far-off  coast  of  Asia.  At  this  time,  the 
Pacific  squadron  of  the  United  States  was 
lying  in  Mirs  Bay,  on  the  Chinese  coast, 
north  of  Ilong  Kong.  This  division  of  the 
American  navy  was  under  command  of  Com- 
modore George  Dewej^,  whose  name  was 
soon  to  become  famous  in  American 
annals.  Dewey  was  informed  by  cable  of 
the  progress  of  events  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  had  his  fleet  well  in  hand  when  the 
declaration  of  war  was  issued.  On  the  ^'ery 
next  daj',  he  was,  under  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law,  warned  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to 
depart  within  forty-eiglit  hours  from  neutral 
waters.  The  mandate  found  the  Commodore 
ready  to  go.     Ilis  bunkers  were  full  of  coal. 


Negros,  Sebu,  Bohol,  Mindanao,  Palawan, 
and  the  Sulu  cluster.  The  capital  of  the 
whole  is  Manila,  on  Luzon.  The  bay  of 
Manila  is  the  principal  harbor  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  here  was  resting  Admiral  de 
Montojo's  fleet  consisting  of  the  aniiored 
cruisers,  Meina  Cristina,  Cuttlilla,  Don  Juan 
de  Austria,  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  Isla  de 
Cuba,  Isla  de  Luzon,  Velasco,  Mindanao,  and 
General  Lezo,  besides  a  fleet  of  minor  vessels 
and  water  craft. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines 
just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
may  well  be  noted.  About  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, 1890,  an  insurrection  broke  out  involv- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  Filipino  popula- 
tion, and  heailed  by  a  certain  Dr.  Rizal, 
whose  motive  was  to  throw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke  and  to  make   the  islands  independent. 
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The  influence  of  Rizal  among  the  Filipinos 
became  as  great  as  that  of  Garcia  or  Marti  in 
Cuba.  Indeed  the  two  insurrections,  the  one 
in  the  western,  and  the  other  in  the  eastern 
insular  possessions  of  Spain,  were  sufficiently 
alike  in  their  general  features  and  leadership 
as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  were  some- 
how parts  of  the  same  movement. 

The  revolt  in  the  Philippines  made  great 
headway  for  a  season,  but  by  the  end  of 
1897,  the  Go vernor-GeneraljPremode  Riviera, 
was  able  to  report  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion.    Dr.  Rizal    had,  in   the  meanwhile, 


the  Spanish  government  before  the  bold 
front  of  the  revolt  could  be  broken.  Even 
then,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  the  report 
of  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  De- 
cember, 1897,  was  premature.  General 
Blanco,  Avho  had  been  governor  of  the  Phil- 
i]ipines,  was  in  the  interim  transferred  to  the 
West  to  take  the  place  of  General  Weyler  in 
Cuba.  The  rebel  chiefs  of  the  FDipinos  hav- 
ing first  been  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
settlement,  were  then  able  to  revive  the  re- 
bellion, and  of  this  secondary  insurrection, 
the  celeljrated  Emilio  Affuinaldo  became  the 
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been  captured,  tried  by  court  martial,  and 
shot.  The  fact  of  his  trial  was  accompanied 
■with  so  strange  a  personal  incident  as  to 
make  it  worthy  of  historical  mention.  While 
Rizal  was  uiide'*  sentence,  he  married  a  Pliil- 
ippine  girl  named  Josephine  Bracken,  who, 
herself  of  Irish  origin,  had  given  her  girlish 
enthusiasm  to  the  cause  of  which  Rizal  was 
the  leader.  She  became,  after  the  execution 
of  her  husband,  the  divinity  of  the  insur- 
rection. They  who  knew  enough  of  history 
to  recall  Joan  of  Arc,  said  that  the  girl- 
widow  of  Rizal  was  the  Maid  of  Domremy 
come  again. 

Large  reinforcements  had  t<ibesent  outliy 


genius  and  general.  Such  was  the  condition 
in  the  Philippines  at  the  close  of  1897. 

Commodore  Dewey's  instruction  was  to 
proceed  against  the  Pliilipjiines,  and  to  at- 
tack the  Spanish  fleet  wherever  found.  The 
harbor  of  Manila  was  defended  not  only  by 
the  warships  of  Spain,  but  also  by  the  land 
batteries  which  ha<l  been  established  at  the 
naval  station  of  Cavite,  about  seven  miles 
southwest  of  the  city.  The  Spanish  fleet  lay 
under  the  protection  of  the  heavy  guns  of 
Cavite. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  Dewey  got  under 
way  from  the  Chinese  coast,  and  on  the  30th 
of  the  month,  anchored  in  Subig  Bay,  on  the 
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foast  of  Luzon,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Manila.  Thence  in  the  nijilit,  lie  followed 
the  shore  line,  and  aliout  midniyht  made 
his  way  through  ihe  channel  into  the 
iarl>orof  Manila.  On  the  ne.xt  day,  which 
■was  Sunday,  ^lay  1st,  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  American  si|ua<Ir(in,  ar- 
i-angc(l  in  battle  order,  headed  for  the 
Spanish  ])osition.  A  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
prevailed  among  the  sailors.  A  foolish 
and  bombastic  proclamation  issued  by 
Divilio,  the  Spanish  governor  of  the 
Philippines,  was  read,  and  the  attack  was 
begun  -with  shouts  of  "Remember  the 
Maine  r' 

The  conflict  which  ensued  was  the  first 
in  which  American  battleshi])s  had  con- 
tended with  foreign  armored  vessels. 
Jfany  of  the  details  of  the  l)attle  may  be 
omitted  from  the  narrative,  but  other  inci- 
dents are  worthy  of  commemoration.  The 
<>h/>iij)iii\v<\  the  fighting  from  the  Ameri- 
c;ni  line,  and  the  Rciiia  CriMlna  took  the 
Krunt  of  the  onset.  From  the  first,  it  was 
loted  that  the  Spanish  guns,  though  cour- 
M  ageously  served,  Mere  not  skillfully  aimed. 
The  shots  flew  wide  of  the  mark.  Many 
of  the  shells  fell  short  and  others  e.\)>loded 
far  over  and  beyond  the  American  vessels. 
At  length,  as  Dewey's  ships  with  each 
circuit  of  attack  drew  nearer  anil  nearer  to 
the  Spanish  vessels,  and  received  their  fire 
as  well  as  that  from  the  shore  l)atteries, 
feeling  no  hurt  from  either,  until  oidy  fif- 
teen hnn<lred  yards  remained  beteen  the 
lines,  the  Reina  Cristina  steamed  out 
courageously  against  the  Olt/mpin,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  with  two  tremen- 
dous shells,  Avhich  struck  lii'r,  exploded, 
and  set  the  vessel  on  fire. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  final 
iiiillte.  Dewey,  after  five  circuits,  ever 
nearing  the  Spanish  ships,  closed  with  his 
antagonists,  and  one  by  one  the  enemy's 
vessels  Avere  destroyed  or  driven  ashore. 
Once  during  the  engagement,  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock,  the  American 
commander  drew  off  to  inform  himself 
better  than  he  could  otherwise  do  of  his 
injuries  and  losses — if  any — and  to  refresh 
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the  sailors  with  their  morninf;  coffee.  His 
conduct  tliroughout  was  as  cool  and  discern- 
ing as  if  the  battle  were  a  sham  fight  in 
friendly  waters. 

Not  a  vessel  of  Montojo's  fleet  was  saved. 
The  loss  of  life  to  the  Spaniards  was  great, 
but  on  the  American  side  not  a  single  man 
was  killed.  Only  the  engineer  of  one  ship  fell 
down  and  exjjired  from  a  nervous 
shock.  The  victory  of  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  was  complete  and  over- 
whelming. Even  the  land  batteries 
of  Cavite  were  silenced.  Thus,  in 
added  glory  to  the  American  flag, 
was  ended  the  first  conflict  of  the 
war.  The  news  reached  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Hong  Kong  and 
produced  the  greatest  excitement 
and  enthusiasm.  Commodore 
Dewey  sprang  suddenly  into  fame, 
and  he  remained  to  the  end,  par 
excellence  the  hero  of  the  war.  In 
a  characteristic  dispatch,  he  an- 
nounced the  result  as  follows  : 

"  Manila, May  1st.— The  squad- 
ron arrived  at  ilanila  at  daybreak 
this  morning.  Immediately  en- 
gaged the  enemy  and  destroj'ed 
the  following  Spanish  vessels  : 
Rehia  Crtstina,  Castilla,  Ulloa, 
Isla  de  Cuba,  General  Lezo,  Del 
Duero,  Correo,  Yelasco,  Minda- 
nao, Don  Juan  de  Austria,  Ida 
de  Luzon,  one  transport,  and  the 
water  battery  at  Cavite.  The 
squadron  is  uninjured,  and  only  a 
few  men  are  slightly  wounded. 
The  only  means  of  telegraphing  is 
to  the  American  consul  at  Hong  Kong.  I 
shall  communicate  with  him.         Dewey." 

The  next  event  of  the  war,  far  less  impor- 
tant than  the  battle  of  Manila,  occurred  at 
Cardenas  on  the  Cuban  coast,  on  the  11th  of 
May.  This  place  was  defended  by  land 
batteries,  and  against  these  the  armored 
cruiser  Wilmington,  the  torpedo  boat  Wins- 
low,  and  the  gunboat  Hudson,  were  directed. 
Several    Spanish    vessels  were  lying  at  the 


docks  at  Cardenas.  (\s  soon  as  the  American 
vessels  came  within  range,  they  opened  fire. 
The  Spanish  batteries  replied,  and  there  was 
a  furious  cannonade,  resulting  in  the  silencing 
of  the  Spanish  guns. 

Here  was  shed  the  first  American  blood  of 
the  war.  A  random  shell  struck  the  Wins- 
low    in    the  hull  and  destroved    her   boiler. 
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COMMODORE  GEORGE  DEWEY,  1898. 

The  Hudson  came  to  her  relief,  and  threw 
out  a  line,  but  just  at  this  juncture,  while 
Ensign  Bagley  and  six  men  were  standing  in 
a  group  to  catch  the  line,  a  second  shell 
ex])loded  in  their  very  faces.  The  ensign 
and  four  of  the  men  were  killed.  The 
engagement  was  notable  also  for  another 
circumstance,  and  that  was  for  the  first 
landing  of  Americans  on  Cuban  soil.  A 
short  distance  from  Cardenas,  at  a  place  called 
Diana  Cay,  was  a  Spanish  batterj^  which  was 
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attacked  and  sili'iiccd  by  a  steel  gunboat,  the 
Mavhhtn.  As  soon  as  the  firinc^  ceased,  En- 
sign Willard,  witli  only  three  men,  went 
ashore  and  raised  the  Americaa  flag  over  the 
wreik  (if  tlio  defences. 

Ill  the  meantime,  the  l^nil  and  nav:\l  forces 
of  till'  United  States  inider  tlie  command- 
in-chief  of  Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
■were  des]iatched  to  several  strategic  jioints. 
On  llic  lltli  of  May,  the  fleet  under  com- 
mand of  Kear-AdmirAl  Sainjison  made  a 
descent  on  Porto  Ilico,  anil  on  the  following 
morning  began  a  bombardment  of  San  Juan. 
This  place,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was 
defended  by  a  castle  named  the  Morro — for 
such  is  a  favorite  name  which  the  S))aniards 
give  to  their  principal  fortresses  or  bastions. 
Sampson's  fleet  consisted  of  the  powerful 
battleships  Iowa  and  I)i<Uana,  the  armored 
cruisers  Detroit  and  New  York,  and  the  moni- 
tors Amphitrite  and  Terror,  together  with 
the  WainjKituck  and  other  auxiliaries.  The 
Spanish  position  was  strong,  but  the  artillery 
of  El  Morro  was  chiefly  the  7-inch  guns 
which  the  Sj)aiiish  government  had  recently 
sent  out,  very  unecpial  in  calilier  and  range 
to  the  tremendous  pieces  of  the  iVmerican 
battleships. 

The  bomliardment  began  in  the  early 
morning.  The  tro]iical  heat  was  quite  intol- 
erable. The  American  sailors  besjan  to  drop 
down  from  exhaustion,  but  the  Sjianish  fire 
did  little  harm.  After  three  or  four  hours  of 
fighting,  during  which  the  American  shells 
]iassing  over  the  fortifications,  and  falling  in 
the  town  of  San  Juan,  wrought  dreadful 
havoc  with  all  manner  of  edifices  and  drove 
the  inhabitants  into  the  country,  Sampson 
ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  and  steamed  to 
the  westward  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
where  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  and  the  sailors 
were  refreshed  and  rested.  What  the  Span- 
ish losses  were  could  not  then  be  ascertained, 
but  the  Americans  escaped  with  little  injury. 
The  battleships  were  hit, many  times,  but 
no  men  were  killed.  The  event  demonstrat- 
ed the  great  diffieulty  of  overcoming  land 
fortifications  without  the  cooperation  of  an 
army. 

At   this   time    it  appeared   that    the   war 
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would  assume  first-class  proi)ortioiis.  On  the 
25th  of  May,  tlie  President  of  the  riiited 
States  issued  a  call  for  75,000  additional  vol- 
unteers. On  the  same  day,  an  advanced 
di'taclnneiit  of  the  army,  under  General 
Wesley   Merritt,    who   had    been    aiipoiuted 


KAVAL  CONSTRUCTOR  RICHMOND   PEARSON   IIOBSON. 


military  irovernor  for  the  I'hili|)]iinos,  was 
despatched  from  San  Francisco  for  Manila. 
Other  detachments,  makinfij  an  aggregate  of 
about  thirty  thousand  men,  were  sent  for- 
ward to  the  same  destination.  All  the 
transports  and  warships,  including  the  mon- 
itor Monterey,  arrived  in  safety  in  due  course 
of  time,  thus  presenting  the  sjjectacle  of  an 
.Ajnerican  army  and  fleet  far  off   the  eastern 


coast  of  Asia,  fully  nine  thousand  miles  from 
the  shores  of  North  America. 

At  the  close  of  ^lay,  the   cliief  interest  of 
the    war    centered    at    Santiago    de   Cuba. 
There  the  Spanish  fleet  of  Admiral  Cervera 
had   come   ou   the  lOth    of    the  month  and 
entered  the  harbor,  and  there  it 
was  blockaded.    On  the  3 1st  of 
the  month,  the  Iowa,  the  ]\f<is- 
sav/iiisctts,  and  the  A^i?o  Orleans 
bombarded  the  Spanish  fortifi- 
cations at  the  mouth   of  the 
harbor,  and  the  attack  was  kt'pt 
11})  after  Admiral  Sampson  took 
command  in  person. 

It  was  at  this  jiincttiro,  name- 
ly, on  the  3d  of  June,  that  the 
assistant  naval  constructor, 
Richmond  P.  Ilobson,  ]ier- 
formed  the  daring  exploit 
whicli  so  greatly  aroused  the 
entliusiasm  of  his  countrymen. 
Under  the  direction  of  Admiral 
Sampson,  Lieutenant  llohson, 
with  a  detachment  of  seven 
bra\  e  fellows  like  himself,  took 
an  old  and  heavy  ship,  the  col- 
lier Mcrriinac,  and  steered  the 
vessel  under  fire  of  the  Spanish 
batteries  and  fleet  into  tlie 
narrow  throat  of  the  harljor, 
and  by  exploding  torpedoes 
sunk  the  ship  almost  crosswise 
in  the  channel.  The  object 
was  to  plant  an  obstruction 
which  should  prevent  an  exit 
of  Cervera's  fleet.  The  fact 
that  the  undertaking  was  not 
quite  effectual  by  no  means 
marred  the  heroism  of  Ilobson 
and  his  men,  who,  after  their 
daring  exposure  to  the  Sjjanish  shells  coming 
down  in  a  shower  on  the  vessel  and  all  around 
her,  took  to  a  boat,  pushed  off  from  the  wreck, 
signaled  to  the  Sjtanish  officers,  and  were  at 
length  captured  without  the  loss  of  one  lifel 
The  name  of  Hobson  suddenly  appeared  in 
eulogiums  on  all  the  newsboards  in  America. 
Seven  days  after  Ilobson's  exjiloit,  a  mili- 
tary descent  was  made  on  the  island,  and  six 
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hundred  marines  were  landed  at  Caimanera, 
on  Guantauanio  Bay.  The  Spaniards  resisted 
the  movement,  and  fighting  ensued  in  a 
desultory  manner  for  several  days.  The 
Bkirniishing  hardly  rose  to  the  dignity  of  battle, 
though  the  Spanish  losses  were  considerable, 
and  a  few  Americans  were  killed  or  wounded. 

By  this  time  the  pre])a- 
rations  for  a  formidable  in- 
vasion of  the  West  Indies 
were  sufficiently  forward  to 
pennit  the  dejjarture  of  an 
expedition.  A  large  army 
had  been  collected  as  the 
Fifth  Corps  at  Tampa,  Fla., 
from  which  place  on  the 
12th  of  June,  the  soldiers, 
embarking  on  twenty-nine 
transports,  were  directed  to 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  under 
command  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral William  R.  Shafter. 
It  was  intended  that  this 
force  should  cooperate  with 
Admiral  Sampson  and  Com- 
modore Schley  in  their  re- 
duction of  Santiago.  The 
expedition  arrived  at  its 
destination  on  the  20th  of 
June,  and  was  debarked  two 
days  afterwards  at  Baiquiri 
and  Siboney,  two  unimpor- 
tant points  on  the  coast  a 
short  distance  from  the  old 
capital  of  the  island.  To 
this  point,  also,  on  the  26th 
of  June,  came  three  trans- 
ports from  Aserraderos  car- 
rying General  Calixto  Gar- 
cia's  Cuban  contingent  of 
3,000  men,  which  force 
cooperated  thereafter 
with  the  army  of  invasion. 

At  this  period  of  the  war,  the  progress  of 
events  began  to  be  distracted  by  cross-pur- 
poses among  the  military  authorities.  The 
question  arose  as  to  the  relative  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  Military  rep- 
utations began  to  be  made  and  unmade  with- 


out manifest  reason  therefor  in  either  case. 
The  methods  adopted  to  raise  a  revenue 
sufficient  for  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  debated  in  Congress,  and  the 
influence  of  the  moneyed  interests  began  to  be 
felt  in  shaping  legislation,  and  in  obtaining 
army    contracts.     The    revenue   bill,  which 
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Headquabters  of  the  Army  near  Santiago. 


was  passed  and  signed  by  the  President  on 
the  LStli  of  June,  provided  for  stamp  duties 
on  many  kinds  of  business  paper,  and  for 
taxation  on  an  extensive  schedule  of  com- 
modities. It  also  provided  for  the  sale  of 
$200,000,000  of  three-per-cent  10-20  coin 
bonds. 


By  the  courtwy  of  Sriejjtific  American. 

AEKIVAL  OF  THE   AMERICAN  ARMY  AND  FLEET  AT  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 

From  an  Origiiuil  Drawiui;. 
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These  were  designated  as  a  popular  loan, 
but  in  practice  they  were  nearly  all  indirectly 
absorbed  by  the  National  banks  as  a  means  to 
the  end  of  enlarging  and  perj)etuating  the 
circulation  of  their  notes.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  made  haste  to  sell  these  bonds 
to  the  limit  of  his  option,  until,  notwith- 
standing the  large  expenditures  of  the 
Government,  the  Treasury  became  engorged 
with  money  to  tlie  extent  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
This  large  sum,  abstracted 
from  the  general  means  of 
•exchange,  created  a  stricture 
in  the  money  market  M'hile  the 
business  was  on,  and  still 
further  reduced  the  price  of 
commodities. 

In  spite  of  these  adverse 
conditions,  however,  the  war 
was  waged  with  much  enthu- 
siasm. All  political  parties 
joined  in  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  active  prosecu- 
tion of  its  military  enterprises. 
Meanwhile,  the  remaining 
Spanish  fleet,  lying  at  Cadiz, 
was  ordered  by  the  military 
authorities  of  the  kingdom  to 
start  for  the  Philijipines,  there 
to  confront  the  squadron  of 
Admiral  Dewey.  The  Spanish 
armament,  under  command 
of  Admiral  Camara,  steamed 
through  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Suez  Canal,  but  the 
Sagasta  government  became 
alarmed  lest  Camara's  fleet  should  be  sent 
to  the  bottom,  like  that  of  Admiral  Mon- 
tojo.  An  order  was  according!}'  despatched 
for  the  return  of  the  expedition,  and 
Camara,  arrested  by  the  counter  command 
at  Suez,  retraced  his  course.  It  was  ex- 
pected in  the  United  States  that  the  Spanish 
commander  would  continue  his  progress 
across  tlie  Atlantic,  to  aid  in  the  liber- 
ation of  Cervera's  fleet  at  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
but  this  movement  was  not  attempted. 

The  first  figliting,  after  the  landing  of  the 
American  army  on  Cuban  soil,  was  brought 
—V 


on  by  the  advance  of  a  division  of  General 
Joseph  Wheeler's  cavalrj'  forces  under  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-General  Young,  and  in 
particular  by  the  regiment  of  so-called  Rough 
Riders,  a  body  of  troopers  recruited  from 
difl'erent  parts  of  the  country,  but  mostly 
composed  of  cowboys  from  the  southwestern 
parts  of  the  United  States.  This  regiment 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Gen- 


COLONEL  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

eral)  Leonard  Wood,  who  became  military 
governor  of  Cuba,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  had  resigned  his 
place  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
take  a  command  in  the  field,  and  who  by 
the  stress  of  his  military  popularity  suc- 
ceeded in  the  following  fall  in  reaching  the 
governorship  of  New  York. 

The  troops  of  Young  and  the  Rough 
Riders  of  Wood  and  Roosevelt  advanced 
from  the  landing  place  at  Siboney  in  a 
courageous  but  rather  spectacular  manner, 
and  on  the  24th  of  June,  at  a  place  called  Las 
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Guasiinas,  eiicouiiteri'd  the  enemy  in  a  sort 
of  ambush  line  in  the  high  grass  and  tropical 
undergrowth,  and  here  there  was  the  tirst 
taste  of  serions  Lattle.  The  ground  was 
hotly  contested,  and  the  Spaniards  were  with 
difficulty  driven  back.  Several  of  the 
Americans  were  killed,  ineluding  Captain 
Ca])ron,  who  led  the  advance  troop  of  Wood's 
command. 

The  contest  at  Las  Guasimas,  however,  was 
onlj-  a  preliminary  to  a  nuu-h  more  serious 
battle  which  oiisu<m1  a  few  days  afterwards. 
In  order  to  understand  the  situation,  the 
reader  must  consider  tlie  tojiography  of  the 
coast  and  the  country  in  which  the  American 
army  now  found  itself.  That  army  had  been 
debarked  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  some 
distance  beyond  Santiago;  that  is,  on  the 
coast  easlicard  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
a  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles.  As  we 
Lave  said,  the  princip.il  landing  w.as  made  at 
Baiquiri,  but  there  was  also  an  intermediate 
landing  about  halfway  between  that  place 
and  Santiago. 

This  intermediate  jilaceof  debarkation  was 
Siboney,  and  it  was  from  that  point  that  the 
advance  had  been  made  to  Las  Guasimas, 
where  the  engagement  occurred.  The  time 
had  now  come  for  the  army  to  make  its  way 
against  Santiago  itself.  In  iloing  so,  a  single 
road  had  to  be  followed,  running  first  north- 
ward from  Siboney,  and  then  westward.  On 
this  route,  a  little  to  the  left,  there  was  a  high, 
half-mountainous  hill,  called  P]l  Poso,  from 
which  the  city  of  Santiago  and  its  defences 
coidd  be  plaiidy  seen  with  field  glasses. 

Almost  due  north  from  El  Poso,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles,  was  the  little 
village  of  El  Cancy,  held  by  a  force  of 
Spaniards.  This  was  the  outpost  of  Santi- 
ago on  the  northeast.  Between  VA  Poso  and 
Santiago,  the  road  was  crossed  almost  at 
right  angles  by  the  two  tributaries  of  the 
San  Juan  River.  The  valley  of  the  San  Juan 
thus  lay  between  El  Poso  and  Santiago. 
Where  this  valley  rose  on  the  west,  it  was 
bordered  by  a  rather  steep  upland,  called  San 
Juan  Hill.  This  lay  nearly  two  miles  from 
Santiago.  The  valley  of  the  San  Juan  was 
covered  with  woods,  bushes,  tropical  vines, 


and,  in  the  gla<les,  high  grass  in  which  an 
army  could  almost  hide  itself,  but  could  only 
progress  with  difficulty. 

The  S|ianiards  in  order  to  defend  Santiago, 
had  taken  jiossession  of  San  Juan  Hill,  and 
established  there  a  blockhouse  with  lines  of 
entrenchment  running  to  right  and  left.  The 
road  to  Santiago  lay  directly  over  this  hill, 
which  must  therefore  be  carried  by  assault,  or 
outflanked  by  the  Americans.  In  making 
the  advance,  the  latter  must  traverse  at  right 
angles  the  San  Juan  valley,  ford  the  two 
tributaries,  and  charge  for  about  five  hun- 
dred yards  under  the  enemy's  fire,  before 
the  crest  could  be  reached.  Meanwhile,  Gen- 
eral Lawton's  division  was  sent  off  on  the 
right  to  capture  El  Caney. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  last  day  of 
June  that  the  order  was  given  for  the  ad- 
vance. General  Shafter  was  confined  to  his 
tent  by  sickness  and  the  overwhelming  heat. 
General  Wheeler  was  also  ill,  and  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  cavalry  division 
was  devolved  on  General  Sumner.  Colonel 
Wood  of  the  Rough  Riders  had  for  like 
reasons  to  take  the  place  of  Brigadier- Gen- 
eral Young.  All  of  these  suliordinate  com- 
mands were  parts  of  the  general  command 
of  Major-General  Kent,  whose  infantry  regi- 
ments were  coming  U])  from  the  rear. 

The  order  was  to  break  camp  and  advance 
at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  1st. 
About  twelve  thousand  men  were  altogether 
involved  in  the  movement;  but  the  line  of 
march  was  so  narrow  that  only  the  advance 
columns  could  at  first  l>e  brought  to  con- 
front the  enemy.  Along  the  narrow  road  at 
sunrise  of  an  intolerably  hot,  tropical  day, 
the  Americans  made  their  way.  The  road 
was  little  more  than  a  trail  through  the 
woods,  across  the  valley  and  the  two  branches 
of  the  San  Jnan.  A  battery  was  established 
on  El  Poso,  and  the  First  and  the  Tenth 
dismounted  cavalry  were  established  near  by 
in  support. 

From  El  Poso,  the  guns  opened  on  the 
S]ianish  entrenchments  of  San  Juan  Hill. 
The  infantry  advance  proceeded  as  well  as 
possible  along  the  road  and  through  the  high 
grass  and  bushes.     Coming  within  range  of 
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the  guns  of  the  Spaniards,  the  latter  opened 
fire,  mostly  with  smokeless  powder.  The 
American  lire  produced  clouds  of  smoke, 
which  soon  enveloped  the  scene,  and  fur- 
nished a  clear  indication  to  the  Spaniards 
as  to  the  range  at  which  they  should  direct 
their  guns. 

The  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill  thus  began  in 
the  low  woods,  from  which  the  American 
fire  was  directed  as  well  as 
practicable  up  the  slope,  while 
the  Sjjanish  lire  was  directed 
somewhat  downward,  and  with 
fatal  precision.  It  had  been 
intended  that  General  Lawton, 
after  taking  El  Caney,  far  on 
the  right,  should  deploy  against 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  on 
San  Juan  Hill,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  capture.  But 
the  event  came  out  differently: 
for  the  Americans  in  the  San 
Juan  woods  found  themselves 
in  an  untenable  position.  They 
had  either  to  go  forward  or  to 
fall,  as  they  were  falling,  bj' 
scores  and  hundreds. 

It  appears  that  the  general 
command  at  this  period  was 
weak  and  uncertain,  l)ut  the 
regimental  officers,  and  some 
of  the  field  officers  of  higher 
grade,  such  as  General  Chaffee, 
General  Sumner,  and  others, 
were  very  courageous  and  suc- 
cessful. In  the  absence  of  the 
commanding  general,  they  took 
the  matter  into  their  own 
hands.  The  First  and  Tenth 
dismounted  cavalry,  as  well  as 
the  Sixth,  the  Third,  and  the  Kinth,  were  at 
the  fore  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fire,  which 
was  hot  and  fatal.  The  Rough  Riders, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Theodore  Roosevelt,  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  valor.  For  a 
considerable  time,  however,  the  progress  was 
slow  and  the  American  losses  heavy.  The 
soldiers,  creeping  forward  in  the  hot  grass 
and  lying  down  at  intervals,  suffered  greatly 


from  the  heat,  and  the  Spanish  fire  blazed 
overhead  constantly,  clipping  the  bushes, 
cutting  lines  through  the  grass,  and  inflict- 
ing wounds  and  death  on  the  brave  men  who 
could  scarcely  return  a  like  punishment  on 
an  entrenched  enemy. 

Gradually,  however,  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Hawkins,  who  led  Kent's  division,  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt   with  the  Roufrh  Riders 
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got  a  freer  swing,  and  an  actual  charge  was 
begun.  Soon  after  this,  however,  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  made  the  further  move- 
ment of  the  infantry  and  dismounted  cav- 
alry more  easy,  expeditious,  and  effective. 
The  advance  of  the  brigades  of  Hawkins 
and  "Wykoff,  leading  directly  against  the 
center  of  the  ridge  where  the  blockhouse 
stood,  was  made  successfully  about  o)ie  half 
of  the  distance  between  the  contending  lines. 
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but  at  tlial  jioiiit  tlic  S]ianisli  tire  liocaiiic  so 
galling  that  tliu  Aiia'i'ican  chai-ifi'  was  ar- 
ivsti'il,  anil  tliL'  men,  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
ti-cti'il  tlu-nisflves  by  lying  down  in  tiu'  grasps 
anil  nniUrl)rusli.  In  fact,  between  twelve 
and  two  o'elock,  the  battle  had  assumed  an 
unpromising  aspect,  aii<l  at  times  the  Ameri- 
cans were  threatened  w  itli  lejiulse. 

A  retreat,  however,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; the  Americans  were  in  no  mood  for 
that,  and,  besides,  the  lieavy  coluninsof  (ien- 
eral  Kent,  pressing  on  from   the   rear,  hatl 
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filled  up  tlu^  narrow  road,  so  that  the  front 
brigades  were  pressed  forward  and  held  in 
place  even  if  they  had  wavered.  It  was  ;it 
this  crisis  in  the  fight  that  an  episode 
occurred,  generally  overlooked  in  accounts 
of  the  battle,  but  nevertheless  of  a  memo- 
rable character.  This  was  the  coming  into 
action  of  a  battery  of  Gatling  guns,  under 
conunatid  of  Lieutenant  John  II.  Parker.  It 
is  not  certain,  indeed,  but  that  this  fact  was 
the  turning  point  in  the  whole  engagement. 
Parker  had  for  a  long  time  been  an  enthusiast 
as  it  respected  the  efliciency  of  machine  guns. 
He  was  himself  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
but  his  ]>eculiar  views  about  the  character  of 
the  batterv  with  which  he  was  entrusted  had 


ne\cr   Iicen   accepted     or  jiraetically   demoii- 
strateil  on  any  lield  of  battle. 

It  is  said  indeed  that  Parker  had  been  to 
some  extent  the  butt  of  ridicule  on  the 
score  of  liis  one  i<lea,  namely,  tliat  no  enem\' 
could  withstand  his  (iatling  guns.  Having 
his  battery  well  in  hand,  he  was  ordered  for- 
ward during  the  advance  across  the  San  .luau 
valley,  and  when  the  charge  came  to  a  stand- 
still, he  found  himself  occupying  a  point  of 
advantage  far  in  advance  of  some  of  the 
Americans  who  had  lain  down  to  jirotect 
themselves  from  the  S])anish 
fire.  Having  got  his  guns  into 
))osition,  he  began  at  a  signal 
from  thi'  commanding  officer 
of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  ami 
an  engagement  which  was  per- 
lia])S  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  warfare  ensued.  lie 
let  loose  liis  Gatlings,  and  in 
the  space  of  eight  minutes, 
threw  fully  twenty  thousand 
Kiag-.lorgensen  balls  into  the 
Sjianish  lines.  He  began  at 
the  right  end  of  the  trenches 
on  San  Juan,  and  deliberately 
swept  them  from  right  to  left 
anil  back  again.  It  was  like  a 
sickle  cutting  the  grass.  Noth- 
ing could  withstand  the  re- 
morseless chawing  of  the  bul- 
lets as  they  swept  the  crest. 
In  fact,  it  was  this  blast  of 
death  that  ended  the  business  so  far  as  Span- 
ish resistance  was  concerned. 

The  American  infantry  now  rising  again 
from  its  protected  positions,  and  following 
in  the  wake  of  Roosevelt's  regiment  of  Rough 
Riders  and  a  regiment  of  brave  colored  sol- 
diers who  had  gone  forward  with  them  over 
some  of  the  lines  lying  flat  in  the  grass,  re- 
newed the  iharge  and  rushed  on  to  the  crest 
without  further  resistance.  The  soldiers 
found  there  indeed  none  to  resist.  The 
Sjjaniards  who  had  esca]>ed  the  besom  of  the 
Gatlings  were  seen  straggling  away  in  flight. 
Their  comrades  who  had  attempted  to  hold 
the  trenches  were  either  dead  or  fallen  with 
wounds.      It    can    perhajis  never   be  known 
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precisely  how  inuoli  of  the  havoc  was  causeil 
l>y  the  preceding  infantry  fire,  and  how- 
much  Avas  tlic  result  of  Parker's  hlast  of 
Gatlinij  balls.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  lat- 
ter ended  the  conflict  and  made  the  remain- 
ins;  charge  and  capture  of  the  hill  a  duty 
■which  a  few  conij)anies  of  militia  could  have 
performed  as  well  as  an  army  witli  lianners. 


S  F  A 


Bjr  the  courtesy  of  Sfienl!/if  Amtrifan, 

JIAP  OF  THE  IIARBOK  OF  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 


Once  in  possession  of  the  trenches  and 
blockhouse  of  the  enemy,  the  Americans  in 
some  sense  lield  the  key  to  Santiago.  That 
city  was  visible  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away, 
but  the  immediate  defences,  including  the 
Morro,  were  strong,  and  further  battle 
seemed  inevitable.  In  the  first  days  of  July, 
the  Americans  made  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  they  might  in  the  blazing  heat 
which  to  thoni,  unused  to  the  tropical  fire, 
seemed  a  furnace.  They  suffered  greatly 
while  holding  the  ground  which  they  had 


Won  by  battle.     The  contest  was  now  on  for 
the  possession  of  Santiago. 

The  situation  of  affairs  at  the  front  was 
{•onstantly  reported  by  cable  to  the  j)eople  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  news  was  filtered 
through  a  censorship,  which  the  Government 
had  established  as  a  necessary  restraint  on 
tbe  unbridled  American  press.  As  was  sulise- 
quently  revealed,  one  marked 
result  of  the  censorship  was 
to  make  and  unmake  military 
i"i'])utations.  It  is  one  of  the 
\  ices  of  such  a  situation,  that 
its  distance  and  inaccessibility 
make  easy  the  misrepresen- 
tation of  facts  and  the  build- 
ing up  <if  invented  and  highly 
decorated  heroes.  ^Iiaiiwhile, 
in  all  parts  of  our  country,  the 
excitement  became  extreme, 
and  this  was  by  no  means 
allayed  with  the  knowledge  of 
tlie  serious  losses  with  which 
the  victory  of  San  Juan  Hill 
had  been  clouded.  On  the 
^Vmerican  side,  231  men  were 
killed,  1,3G4  wounded  or  miss- 
ing. This  sacrifice,  including 
those  who  fell  at  Las  Guasi- 
mas,  embraced  nearly  the  en- 
tire loss  by  violence  of  the 
Americans  during  the  war ; 
liut  the  horrible  losses  by  dis- 
ease came  swiftly  after  and 
swallowed  up  the  insignificant 
loss  by  battle. 

On  the  :id  of  July,  while 
the  American  line  rested  on 
the  ridges  of  San  Juan,  occurred  the  second 
critical  conflict  of  the  Sjianish-American  war. 
This  was  the  great  naval  battle  between  the 
American  fleet,  under  Sampson  and  Schley  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  of  Admiral 
Cervera  on  the  other.  The  result  was  a 
second  and,  in  this  instance,  comj^lete  and 
overwhelming  victory  for  the  Americans. 

We  have  already  noted  the  mistake  of 
Admiral  Cervera  in  permitting  himself  to 
be  pent  up  (May  19th)  in  the  harbor  of  San- 
tiago.    Xo  doubt  he  was  obliged   to   enter 
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that  narrow  water  witli  its  long  channel  like 
the  neck  of  an  ostricli  ;  for  his  ships  must 
have  coal.  But  the  Admiral  remained  in  the, 
to  him  and  his  country,  fatal  enclosure  for 
forty-five  days,  backed  as  it  were  against 
the  land  batteries  and  the  Morro.  True  it 
is  that  Cervera  acted  under  orders.  The 
theory  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  hold  Santiago 
with  their    army  and    fleet    in    cooperation. 


ish  authorities  grew  restless,  and  at  length 
Captain-General  Blanco,  who  liad  succeeded 
Weyler  in  the  governorship  of  Cuba,  ordered 
the  unfortunate  Cervera  to  get  out  of  the 
harbor  at  all  hazards.  Unless  this  could  be 
done,  the  end  of  the  war  was  already  in 
sight.  It  appears  that  Cervera  doubted  the 
expediency  of  getting  out  from  his  defensi- 
ble position.    To  do  so  would  mean  a  critical 
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The  flaw  in  the  theory  was  that  the  situa- 
tion enabled  Sampson  and  Shafter  to  hold 
them!  And  the  American  grip  was  too 
strong  for  the  throat  of  the  enemy. 

Gradually  the  situation  of  Cervera  be- 
came intolerable.  Admiral  Camara  did  not 
arrive  from  the  East  to  assist  in  the  libera- 
tion of  his  colleague.  Had  he  arrived,  Samp- 
son and  Schley  lay  outside  to  confront  him, 
and  perhaps  to  destroy  his  fleet.     The  Span- 


naval  battle  just  outside  the  harbor  with  a 
probably  fatal  result  and  final  catastrophe  to 
the  Spanish  cause.  But  the  order  to  the 
Admiral  was  peremptory,  and  he  accordingly 
made  the  trial. 

In  the  early  morning  of  July  3d,  the 
American  officers  on  the  warships  discovered 
the  Spanish  vessels  steaming  through  the 
channel.  Up  to  this  time  the  fleet  lying 
outside,  had   consisted   of   the   Oregon,  the 
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Indiana,  the  Iowa,  the  Texas,  the  Brooklyn, 
tlic  Massac/msetts,  Ailiiiiral  Sampson's  ^ag- 
ship,  the  J\l;(o  YorA;X\w  Vi.re/i,  tho  Marble- 
head,  the  Mai/Jlowcr,  and  tlie  Gloucester  ;  be- 
sides an  arniored  vessel  bearing  the   search- 


of  Santiago.  When  tho  smoke  of  Cervera's 
fleet  was  seen  he  instantly  turned  in  his 
course.  The  Admiral  ordered  all  the  fires  ta 
be  turned  on,  and  the  vessel  was  discharged 
at  full  speed  towards  the  scene  of  action. 


By  the  courti^y  ot  &unlij\<:  Aiii 
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light  which  stood  immediately  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  the  har1n)r. 

The  morning  of  the  exit  was  clear  and  fine. 
Cervera's  sortie  was  not  made  at  the  hour  ex- 
pected. At  that  particular  time,  the  situa- 
tion was  peculiar.  Admiral  Sampson,  on 
board  the  Neio  York,  had  gone  eastward 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  was  at  a  point  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  miles  from  the  Morro 


Already,  however,  the  American  warships 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  were  cleared  for 
action,  and  the  battleship  Iowa,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Koblev  D.  Evans,  put  across 
the  bow  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  thus 
beginning  an  engagement  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  naval  war- 
fare. Cervera's  vessels  came  out  of  the 
harljor     in    the    following    order,    namely. 
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the  Maria  Teresa,  tlie  Vizcaya,  the  Cristobal 
Colon,  the  Almiraiite  Oqueiido,  and  the  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers  Furor  and  Pluton  at 
the  rear.  The  Reina  Mercedes,  as  it  subse- 
quently appeared,  remained  in  the  harbor, 
where  on  the  night  of  July  4th  she  was  pur- 
posely sunk  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  channel 
near  the  Morro  to  escape  the  guns  of  the 
Texas  and  the  Massachusetts. 

The  Spanish    fleet   on  getting   into  clear 
water,  made  all  haste  to  the  west,  as  close  to 


as  they  passed  out  of  the  harbor.  Certainly 
a  single  shot,  successfully  planted  from  one 
of  the  heavy  Spanish  guns  would  have  sent 
the  Gloucester  to  her  final  account,  but  she 
escaped  unhurt. 

The  management  of  the  squadron  by  Com- 
modore Schley  was  admirable,  and  the  cap- 
tains of  the  big  warships,  each  and  several, 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  rush  and  fury 
of  battle  which  ensued.  The  American  fleet 
closed  in  rapidly  on  the  flying  Spanish  ves- 


By  the  courtesy  of  Sclmtific  Amtriean. 
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the  coast  as  possible,  with  the  manifest  pur- 
pose of  escaping,  and  of  fighting  to  escape. 
The  first  American  ships  in  the  action  were 
the  lotoa,  the  Texas,  and  Commodore  Schley's 
flagship,  the  BrooMyn  ;  also  the  Indiana,  the 
Oreijon,  and  the  little  Gloucester,  which 
made  up  courageously  to  the  Pluton  and  the 
Fumr,  engaging  them,  and  succeeding  before 
the  battle  was  over  in  sinking  them  both. 
It  was  a  feat  memorable  in  the  battle  of 
ships.  Indeed  the  Gloucester,  under  com- 
mand of  the  valiant  Lieutenant-Commander 
Richard  Wainright,  flew  like  a  hornet  at  the 
big  Spanish  battleships,  and  fired  upon  them 


sels.  At  first  the  loica  led  with  the  Oregon 
second  and  the  Brooklyn,  Tt.vas,  and  In- 
diana, nearly  abreast.  All  of  the  Spanish 
vessels  felt  the  fatal  bolts  from  the  American 
guns,  and  it  was  not  long  until  the  Maria 
Teresa  was  set  on  fire.  In  the  third  aspect 
of  the  battle,  the  Cristobal  Colon  had  forged 
to  the  fore,  closely  followed  by  the  Vizcaya, 
and  then  at  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile,  the 
burning  Teresa,  and  then  the  Oquendo.  On 
the  American  side,  the  intrepid  Oregon  had 
gone  ahead  of  her  competitors.  The  loica 
came  next,  then  the  Brooklyn,  the  Texas, 
and     the    Indiana.      Meanwhile,    Admiral 
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Sampson's  vessel,  tlic  New  York,  was  coming 
on  from  the  rear  at  the  rate  of  over  seven- 
teen knots  an  Iiour.  The  Brooklyn  was 
making  tliirteen  two-tenths  knots  an  hour, 
and  the  Oreijoii  twelve  nine-tenths  knots. 

As  for  the  Spanish  ships,  tliey  were  ))er- 
haps  handled  as  well  as  they  niiglit  lie  in 
flii^lit.      Thc\'  tired  liackwanls  with  vi^iir  and 


COMMODORE    VVINFIELD  S.   SCH[.EY. 

courage,  lint  their  shuts  tlew  wide.  The 
marvelous  thing  about  the  battle  was  the 
small  injury  done  by  the  Spanish  guns  on  the 
American  vessels,  and  the  destructive  fatality 
of  the  American  fire  on  the  Spanish  ships. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  s])ectacle 
was  one  of  the  sublimest  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  cruelest  ever  witnessed. 
The  Sunday-morning  sea  was  covered  with 
clouds  of  smoke.     The  Teresa  took  fire,  and 


went  to  the  beach  in  flames.  Then  the 
0(/Me«rfo  caught,  and  the  Vizcaya  was  beaten 
to  death.  The  fourth  position  of  the  battle 
showed  the  Colon  flying  with  a  prospect  of 
escape  down  the  coast,  and  but  for  the  pro- 
jection of  the  cape  of  Santa  Cruz,  Cervera's 
flagshi]i  might  indeed  have  got  away.  ]}ut 
the  cajie  beating  out  to  sea  compelled  the 
Spanish  Admiral  to  turn  out 
also  to  the  south,  thus  e.\]ios- 
ing  the  left  side  ui'  his  shi]i, 
and  Idsiiig  much  time. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Ore- 
yon  had  forged  forward  until 
she  had  come  opjKisite  the 
burning  Teresa,  AuA.  was  clear- 
ly making  a  death  race  with 
the  Colon.  After  the  Orcyon, 
the  Brooklyn  and  the  Iowa 
came  ne.xt.  At  this  juncture, 
tlie  0<iui:ndo  and  the  Tert.'ia 
went  out  of  the  fight  by 
the  gate  of  destruction.  The 
<'ol(in  in  the  fifth  aspect  was 
far  ahead,  and  the  Vizcaya  on 
fire  still  steamed  feebly  to  the 
westward,  but  the  Oreyon,  the 
Brooklyn,  the  Texas,  and  the 
Iowa,  were  hard  in  the  wake, 
and  the  merciless  shells  with 
eveiy  discharge  of  the  great 
Ljuns  did  havoc  to  the  flying 
vessels. 

In  the  sixth  as])ect,  the 
Oreyon  came  abreast  with  the 
Vizcaya,  as  did  also  the 
Broiiklyn.  "^I'he  Iowa  and  the 
T(:j-u.t  did  the  Vizcaya  to 
death,  and  the  Oreyon  and  the 
Brooklyn  f<illowed  the  Cris- 
tobal Colon,  to  her  fate.  Fcjr  nearly  an  hour 
after  the  principal  fight  was  ended  it  was  a 
race  between  the  two  American  ships  as  to 
which  should  be  first  in  at  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Oreyon  overtook 
the  Colon  first,  and  headed  her  for  the  shore, 
where  she  was  beached,  and  where  the  engage- 
ment was  ended  with  Cervera's  surrender  of 
his  ship.  The  Brooklyn  at  this  time  had 
closed  in  on  the  last  Spanish  ship,  and  the  New 
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York  had  also  reached  the  scene  with  the 
Te-^/.s-to  iiarticipate  in  tlie  finale.  The  Via-en 
also  divw  uji,  and  the  scene  ended  in  ahoiit 
an  hour  and  I'orty-tive  ndnutes  from  the  time 
of  the  issuance  of  the  Si)anish  fleet  from  the 
harbor.  The  MKasacliKMtts  had  heen  sent  to 
'  Guantanamo  Hay  for  a  su|i]ily  of  coal,  and 
that  vessel  was  thus  ])revciited  from  )iartici- 
pating  in  the  hat  tie. 

^V  suiiunarv  of  tlie  result   sIiov.imI    IIh-   hilnl 
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destructiiiii  <if  the  Siiunishjfeet.  Sonu' of  the 
men  from  the  'lying  vessels  got  ashoie,  where 
they  were  confronted  hy  a  division  of  Cu- 
bans. All  of  the  Spaniards  were  captured, 
some  on  sliore,  hut  mostly  from  the  vessels. 
Scores  were  drowned,  and  many  were  hiirned 
to  death.  When  the  Colon  was  headed  hy 
the  Oregon,  she  hauled  down  her  flag,  and 
made  for  the  heach.  Commodore  Schley  sent 
Captain  Cook   of   the   Rrodklijn    to    receive 


Cervera's  surrender,  which  included  the  en- 
tire  surviving    force    of    525    men.     15efor&| 
twelve  o'clock,  every  Spanish  vessel  had  heen] 
sunk,  heached,  knocked  to  pieces  or  hurnedj 
by  the  merciless  fire  of  the  American  gunners. 

The      victorious     American      battleships,! 
though  many   times   struck  by  the  S])anish! 
shells,  were  little  injured,  and  the  losses  of  life-1 
were  trifling.    Before  tiu'  work  was  com])letedl 
with  tiic  heavy  Spanish  vessels,  the  (r/oiirt'sti'i;] 
tile  IiiduiiHi,  and  the  loini,  had 
made  way  with  the  i^/M^o^i  and  j 
the    Eitror,   wliich    ships    suc- 
ceeded in  getting  but  a  short! 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  ] 
harbor.     The    little   (il<iiic(i<ler\ 
had  heen  aforetime  the  j)leasurej 
yacht   of  Piirjiont  Morgan  of 
New  York,  hy  whom  the  vessell 
was    sold   to    the    (4overnmenti 
and  converted  into  a  diminutive 
iron-clad    cruiser.       ller    com- 
mander so    distinguished  him-| 
self  by  his  daring  as  to  gain  the 
rank  of  a  hero. 

The  destruction  of  Cervera's| 
fleet  was  virtually  the  end  of 
the  conflict  in  Cuba.  On  the 
same  day  of  the  engagementj 
(ieneral  Shafter  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Santiago,  and  co-J 
incidently,  about  the  same 
hour,  the  Island  of  Guam,  one 
of  the  Ladrones,  was  taken  by 
the  cruiser  Charleston  belong- 
ing to  the  Paciflc  S(piadron. 

On  tlie  Tth  of  July,  a  notable 
civil  event  was  projected  into 
the  military  calendar.  Tlie 
long-continued  effort  of  those 
interested  to  gain  possession  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  was  at  last  successful.  Resolutions 
of  annexation  having  been  ])assed  by  Con- 
gress, the  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  date  referred  to,  signed  the  Congressional 
measure,  and  the  steamer  Phil<i<h:lphia  was 
despatched  to  raise  the  American  flag  at 
Honolulu.  Tins  was  done  amid  tlie  silent 
acquiescence  of  the  Hawaiian  po]iulation. 
For  two  weeks  after  the  destruction  of  the 
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Spanish  fleet,  tlie  defences  of  Santiago  held 
out  ayainst  tlit'  pivssiire  of  the  Americans, 
liiil  at  h'liLTth,  resistance  was  seen  to  be  use- 
less, and  the  liesieged  city  capitulated.  Gen- 
eral Linar<'s,  tlie  S|i.uiish  (•(unniandant,  had 
heeii  'Nvouiidi'd  duriny  tlie  siege,  and  it  de- 
volved upon  his  successor.  General  'I'dial,  to 
surrender  the  city  and  its  defenders  to  the 
Americans.  General  Shafter,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and 
acting  under  direction  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  dictated  the  terms  of  the  capitulation. 


from  'i'ampa  or  Key  West.  At  length  lie  de- 
cided to  be  himself  the  leader  of  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  West  Indies.  He  accordingly 
embarked  for  the  scene  of  war  and  reached 
Cuba  on  the  11th  of  .Tidy,  lie  was  thus  in 
time  to  determine  the  conditions  on  which 
the  surrender  of  Santiago  would  be  accepted. 
When  this  work  was  acconi])lished,  he  put 
himself  at  the  lieail  of  a  large  division,  set 
out  from  Guantanamo  Bay,  and  debarkeil  at 
Guanica,  on  the  Porto  Rican  coast. 

The  city  of  San  .Tiiati  had  been  bombarded 
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which  included  not  only  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
but  the  whole  eastern  jiorlion  of  the  prov- 
ince, with  the  total  of  about  20,000  jnisoners 
of  war.  The  office  of  military  governor  of 
Santiago  was  assigned  to  (ieiieral  Leiinaid  R. 
Wood,  formerly  Colonel  of  the  First  Volun- 
teer Cavalry  of  New  York. 

For  a  while  after  the  fleet  and  ;irmies  began 
to  operate  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  East,  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  forces,  remained  at  Washington, 
or  directed  the  military  and  naval  movements 


by  Admiral  Sampson  as  early  as  the  12th  of 
IMay,  but  the  formal  invasion  of  the  island 
was  not  ma<le  until  the  2  Jth  of  .Tiily.  Witliin 
three  days.  General  j\Iiles  coin]ielled  the  sur- 
render of  Ponce,  by  whose  inhabitants  lie 
was  received  rather  as  a  deliverer  than  as  a 
conijueror.  The  other  towns  in  the  vicinity 
surrendered  without  serious  resistance.  The 
whole  island  was  subjugated  with  little  ex- 
penditure of  treasure  and  with  scarcely  the 
loss  of  a  single  life.  It  v/as  needful  that 
General  Miles,  in  order  to  participate  person- 
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ally  in  the  tiuM,  should  expedite  his  move- 
ments as  much  as  possible,  for  the  end  was 
already  at  hand. 

Not  only  the  results  of  the  several  conflicts, 
but  also  the  pressure  of  international  sug- 
gestions was  now  felt  in  producing  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  The  li'rench  Republic, 
friendly  through  many  historical,  social,  and 
religious  motives  with  the  Spanish  kingdom. 


own  government  and  to  Spain — with  the  re- 
sult that  the  terms  were  tirst  informally,  and 
then  formally,  accepted. 

By  the  9th  of  August  the  French  ambassa- 
dor was  able  to  signify  to  the  President  the 
willingness  of  Spain  to  end  the  conflict  on 
the  conditions  named.  In  the  meantime, 
the  troops  of  the  United  States,  at  the  town 
of  Malate,  near  Manila,   in    Luzon,  had  re- 
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and  influenced  not  a  little  by  the  solicitations 
of  the  Frencli  holders  of  Spanish  bonds, 
sought  assiduouslv  to  bring  about  a  cessation 
of  the  war.  INI.  Jules  Cainbon,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Washington,  exerted  him- 
self in  interviews  with  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  to  incline  them  favor- 
ably to  peace.  He  procured  from  President 
McKinley,  on  the  .SOth  of  July,  a  statement 
of  the  general  conditions  on  which  the 
United  States  would  consent  to  peace. 
These  conditions  M.  Cambon  signified  to  his 


OF  SAN  JUAN,   rOKTO  lUCO. 

pulsed  the  Spaniards  who  had  attacked  them 
and  inflicted  a  slight  loss  on  the  enemy. 

The  i>reliminary  agreement,  called  a  proto- 
col, which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
])rescribed  to  Si)ain,  was  signed  by  Hon. 
William  R.  Day,  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
United  States,'  and  by  the  French  ambassa- 


'  At  the  besinniiif;  of  tlie  administration  of  MoKinlej- 
the  important  offlee  of  Secretary  of  State  was  held  by- 
John  Sherman,  wlio  had  been  induced  to  resign  his  posi- 
tion as  Senior  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  Ohio  id 
order  to  receive  the  Cabinet  appointment  referred  to. 
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Aov,  I'or  Spain,  on  tla-  IlmIi  of  August,  1898. 
The  terms  included  the  independenee  of 
Cuba  and  the  witlidrawal  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  from  tlie  ishmd;  the  cession  of 
Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States — this  as  a 
result  of  the  war;  the  cession  of  the  island 
of  (lUMMi  in  the  Ladrone  Islands  to  the 
United  States;  the  occupation  of  the  harbor 
and  city  of  ^fanila,  ]iendin<f  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  Pliili|)pines  by  the  decision  of  the 


WILLIAM    l;.    DA^. 
Secretary  of  stale,  Administration  of  McKiiiley. 

•Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  two  nations 
to  meet  in  Paris  before  the  1st  of  October,  to 
determine  by  permanent  treaty  the  condi- 
tions of  peace. 


Sherman,  however,  was  in  many  respects  out  of  accord 
with  the  pohcy  of  the  administration,  and  he  was  soon 
displaced  from  tlie  Cabinet  nnder  the  powerful  pressure 
that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  A  pretext  was  found 
for  his  removal  on  the  score  of  the  alleged  failure  of  his 
mind.  It  was  given  out  that  he  was  paretic  and  half-in- 
•sane,  and  this  statement  was  repeated  until  the  public 
mind  was  completely  abused  relative  to  the  Secretary's 
•condition.    His  resignation,  when  it  was  procured,  was 


'i'lii'  e\cnt  inovecl  forward  speedily  to  a 
conclusion.  The  President  appointed  as 
Peace  Commissioners  on  the  ])art  of  the 
United  States,  e.v-Secretary  of  State,  William 
R.  Day;  Senator  Ciisliman  K.  Davis,  of  Min- 
nesota; Senator  William  1'.  Frye,  of  Jlaine; 
Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  .md  Senator  George 
Gray,  of  Delaware.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment also  appointed  five  distinguished  Com- 
missioners headed  by  Senor  Eugcnio  Moutero 
Rios,  President  of  the  Spanish  Senate. 
The  other  members  on  the  side  of  Sj)ain 
were  Seiior  Abarzuza,  Sefjor  Garnica, 
(ieneral  Cerero,  and  Senor  Villarrutia. 
The  Commissioners  met  at  I'aris  on 
the  1st  of  October,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  organize  and  to  take  up  tlie 
inijiortant  (li|ilomatical  matters  sub- 
mitted to  ihem  for  final  decision. 

The  war  entailed  iijioii  the  Ameri- 
can people  several  most  serious  con- 
sequences. In  the  first  place,  it 
brought  the  all-ini])ortant  question  of 
the  j)roper  disposition  and  manage- 
ment of  the  insular  territories  acquired 
by  the  treaty.  Hitherto,  all  territorial 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  had 
been  made  with  the  distinct  purpose 
of  peopling  such  territories  with  Amer- 
ican citizens,  organizing  republican 
governments,  and  admitting  the  ter- 
ritories into  the  Union  as  equal  States 
in  the  sisterhood.  This  method  did 
not  seem  to  suggest  itself  with  respect 
to  Hawaii  or  to  the  islands  acquired 
by  the  war.  These  were  inhabited, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Latin  races,  by  hybrid  pojjida- 
tions,  and  by  Orientals,  few  of  whom  knew 
anything  and  most  of  whom  knew  nothing 
of  republican  institutions  or  self-government 
in  any  form. 


accepted  by  the  President,  and  Honorable  ^\■illianl  R. 
Day,  who  iiad  been  holding  the  office  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  was  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  "resignation"  of  Sherman.  The  duty  of 
conducting  the  department  of  State  thus,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  devolved  upon 
an  officer  who  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  public 
affairs,  or  any  special  preparation  for  the  serious  diplo- 
matical  duties  which  were  placed  upon  him. 
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The  proposition  to  establish  a  colonial 
system  for  the  acquired  islands,  in  the 
manner  of  the  British  Colonial  governments, 
eeemed  repugnant  to  all  American  traditions, 
if  not  positively  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  A  party  sprang  up, 
however,  willing  to  take  this  risk — willing 
to  introduce  a  sort  of  modified  imperialism 
instead  of  the  strictly  republican  and  dem- 
ocratic theory  of  government.  The  move- 
ment, however,  was  opposed  by  an  anti- 
imperialistic  party;  but  the  lines  of  division 
between  the  two  did  not  coincide  with  the 
lines  of  the  existing  political  cleavage.  This 
question  obtruded  itself  powerfully  into  the 
party  contests  of  1 898. 

The  war  brought  in  its  train  several  other 
consequences  that  were  hurtful  to  the  Xation 
and  a  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the  age. 
The  spirit  of  war  was  encouraged.  The 
conflict,  which  had  been  undertaken  gen- 
erously, and  with  the  sole  professed  design 
of  securing  the  independence  of  the  Cubans, 
was  soon  modified  and  deflected  with  the 
notion  of  territorial  acquisition.  Those 
■who  favor  the  maintenance  in  the  United 
States  of  a  great  standing  army  and  a 
prodigious  navy  were  encouraged,  and  the 
recently  prevailing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
arbitration  received  a  backset  from  which 
recovery  must  needs  be  slow.  The  rampant 
partisans  of  the  war  soon  began  to  flaunt 
their  bravado  against  the  very  principles  of 
peace,  and  openly  to  advocate  the  revival  in 
America  of  the  old  war  passions  prevalent 
among  the  European  nations. 

Besides  all  this,  abuses  sprang  up  in  the 
military  management  which  reflected  dis- 
credit upon  the  Department  of  War,  and 
spread  a  feeling  of  distrust  against  those 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers. 
The  public  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
military  movements  was  so  inadequate  to 
the  aettial  requirements  of  the  camp,  the 
field,  and  the  hospital,  that  private  benefac- 
tions had  to  be  added  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  army.  The  naval  administration 
was  superb,  but  the  land  forces  were  fre- 
quently neglected,  and  were  even  deprived  of 
the  abundant  provisions  made  by  a  generous 
—8 


people  for  their  comfort  and  preservation. 
These  facts  were  brought  out  by  the  Ameri- 
can press,  and  were  directed  with  much 
bitterness  against  the  administrative  authori- 
ties in  the  party  contests  of  1898. 

Perhaps  the  most  salutary  advantage 
gained  by  the  American  people,  as  a  result 
of  the  conflict  with  Spain,  was  the  complete 
effacement  of  the  animosities  and  prejudices 
remaining  from  our  great  Civil  War.  It  had 
been  very  diflicult  for  the  men  of  the  South 
and  the  men  of  the  North  to  become  recon- 
ciled. Though  a  full  generation  had  arisen 
and  glided  away,  the  deep-down  recollections 
of  the  past  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  our 
people  could  hardly  be  removed  to  give  place 
to  other  sentiments  than  those  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  great  Rebellion. 
The  pictures  of  that  terrible  time  still  stood 
in  the  silent  chambers,  and  the  effort  to  turn 
their  faces  to  the  wall  was  resented  as  an 
affront  to  the  dead. 

The  war  with  Spain  had  the  effect  to  ob- 
literate the  surviving  antagonisms  of  our 
people.  The  men  of  the  old  Confederacy 
and  their  sons  sprang  forward  with  enthusi- 
asm to  the  support  of  the  national  cause. 
Such  men  as  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  the  vet- 
eran General  Joseph  Wheeler  were  assigned 
to  important  commands,  and  both  they 
and  their  soldiers,  whether  from  the  South 
or  the  North,  showed  a  heroic  devotion  to 
the  flag  of  the  Republic.  The  soldiers  of  the 
two  sections  fraternized  completely,  and 
over  the  grave  of  the  past  the  grass  grew 
green  in  the  summer  of  1898. 

While  the  issue  of  the  war,  so  far  as  the 
American  arms  were  concerned,  was  highly 
auspicious,  many  things  followed  in  the  train 
well  calculated  to  spread  grief  and  anxiety 
among  the  people.  It  had  been  foreseen 
that  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies  would 
severely  try  the  constitution  of  the  American 
soldiers.  The  war  broke  out  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dangerous  season — dangerous  as 
to  both  the  torrid  heat  and  the  malignant  dis- 
eases which  prevail  in  the  tropics.  From 
this  source  much  more  was  to  be  appre- 
hended than  from  the  armies  of  the  enemy. 

The  event  corresponded  with  the  appre- 
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hension.  No  sooner  had  the  Amcric-an  forces 
bi'i'ii  ilfbarkvil  in  Cuba  than  the  fatal  effects 
of  climate  and  disease  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
invadinjr  cani])S.  The  season  was  less  disas- 
trous as  to  teni])erature  than  had  been  feared, 
and  the  diseases  ]>cculiar  to  the  Cuban  cli- 
mate did  not  come  in  the  most  malignant 
form.  Yellow  fever  appeared  in  only  a  spo- 
r.i<lic  manner.  The  worst  affliction  of  the 
soKliers  was  typhoid  fever  and  malarial  affec- 
tions of  various  kinds.  Of  such  ailments  a 
great  many  soldiers  sickened  and  Inindreds 
died.  The  losses  from  this  source  were  far 
in  excess  of  the  losses  from  marching  and 
battle. 

The  effects  of  the  prevailing  diseases  were 
aggravated  by  tlic  imperfect  supply-system 
and  the  inadequate  medical  and  surgical 
service.  It  was  soon  known  that  the  army 
about  Santiago  was  suffering  greatly  for  pro- 
visions, medicines,  and  hospital  accommoda- 
tions. The  percentage  of  the  sick  increased, 
and  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
fall  of  Santiago  and  the  announcement  of  the 
protocol  came  at  so  early  a  j)eriod  of  the 
year.  Provisions  were  soon  made  for  the 
Avithdrawal  of  divisions  of  the  army,  and  as 
soon  as  the  sick  soldiers  could  be  distributed 
in  camps,  they  were  sent  thereto,  and  in 
course  of  time,  a  better  system  of  medical 
service  and  of  supply  was  instituted. 

The  mustering  out  of  the  forces  followed 
in  the  latter  ]iart  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  though  a  sufficient  army  was  re- 
tained to  make  certain  that  no  advantage 
should  be  taken  by  Spain  pending  the  Tiego- 
tiations  at  Paris. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  tlie  hostility 
to  the  management  of  the  War  Department 
was  intensified  by  the  discovery  that  some  of 
the  principal  army  supplies  had  been  of  an 
inferior  (juality  and  unwholesome.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  beef  contractors  had  in 
particular  sent  to  the  West  Indies  large  con- 
signments of  both  fresh  and  prepared  beef 
which  was  found  to  be  worse  than  useless  as 
food  for  the  soldiers.  A  guaranty  had  been 
given  by  the  beef  trusts  of  Chicago  that  the 
whole  beef,  that  is,  beef  in  carcass,  sent  to 
the  army  sliould  be  refrigerated  in  a  manner 


to  be  j)reserved  fresh  for  seventy-two  iiocirs 
after  delivery  from  the  ships.  Instead  of 
this,  much  of  it  was  found  to  be  j)Utrid  on 
delivery,  or  covered  with  mouldy  exudations 
of  a  nauseous  and  poisonous  character. 

Tile  ])rinci])al  army  supply  was  so-called 
"  canned  roast  beef."  It  transpired  tliat  this 
supply  had  been  furnished  from  poor  stock, 
and,  as  tt'stltieil  at  the  in<)uiry,  liad  been 
treated  with  preservative  chemicals.  It  was 
said,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  times,  that 
the  beef  was  "embalmed;"  that  is,  treated 
as  animal  bodies  are  treated  to  preserve  them 
against  decay.  Tlie  Court  of  Inquiry,  how- 
ever, u]ip<iinted  to  investigate  the  charges 
held  that  they  were  not  sustained. 

The  premonitions  of  this  business  were 
blown  abroad  about  the  titne  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  hostilities.  Subsecpiently,  an  investi- 
gation of  the  matter  was  ordered  by  the 
President.  General  Miles,  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  went  on  record  in  verification  of  the 
charges.  Other  noted  officers  did  the  same. 
Hereupon,  General  Eagan,  the  Commissary 
General  of  the  amiy,  openly  denounced  Gen- 
eral Miles  as  a  liar.  For  this  he  was  court- 
martialed  and  dismissed  from  the  service. 
But  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
modified  the  verdict  into  a  decree  of  susjien- 
sion  from  office  for  six  years,  without  susjjen- 
sion  of  his  salary — a  fact  which  led  to  much 
unfavorable  criticism  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, (ieneral  Alger,  the  secretary  of  war, 
and  the  President,  for  his  apparent  support 
of  his  subordinates. 

Meanwhile,  wlieii  the  regiments  began  to 
arrive  from  Cuba  and  tlieir  condition  came 
to  be  known,  the  nation  was  shocked  at  the 
spectacle  jtrcscnted.  The  soldiers  died  by 
liundreds  and  thousands.  In  the  home  camps 
to  whicli  they  were  assigned,  such  as  Camp 
Wikoff,  at  Montauk  Point,  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Long  Island,  the  scenes  of  suf- 
fering continued  until  late  in  the  year.  Even 
then,  when  the  regiments  were  disbanded 
and  the  soldiers  returned  to  native  town  or 
country  side,  tliey  appeared  rather  as  spectres 
than  as  men. 

The  summary  of  the  total  losses  of  the 
Americans   during   the   war    furnished    ma- 
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terial  for  niiu-Ii  ix'rteotinn  ami  coinnifnt.  It 
appeared  that  the  general  character  of  war 
hail  changed.  In  the  first  place,  the  small 
loss  of  the  Americans  from  the  casualties  of 
battle  was  a  matter  of  astonisliment.  Only 
329  men  had  been  actually  killed  in  action, 
and  Il'5  others  had  died  of  their  wounds, 
making  a  total  loss  by  violence, 
ill  the  army,  of  454.  But  the 
record  of  loss  by  disease  was 
appalling;  for  this  amounted  to 
5,277,  being  nearly  twelve  times 
as  great  as  the  total  loss  in 
battle!  Or  again,  the  whole 
loss  in  the  army,  amounting  to 
5,731,  was  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  times  as  great  as  that 
in  the  navy;  and  yet  the  war 
was  essentially  a  naval  war ! 
On  the  battleships,  only  seven- 
teen men  were  actually  killed 
in  action,  and  but  one  man  died 
of  his  wounds,  while  not  a 
single  marine  died  of  disease 
during  the  three  and  a  half 
months  of  the  conflict.  The 
contrast  was  so  astounding  as 
to  be  pitiable.  The  fatal  ele- 
ment as  shown  in  these  statis- 
tics was  the  enonnous  death  list 
resulting  from  diseases  and  in- 
adequate and  unwholesome 
supplies  in  the  ai-my. 

In  the  city  of  Paris  the  Com- 
missioners of  Peace  began  their 
work  on  the  1st  ^of  •  October. 
The  American  representatives 
liad  the  advantage  in  all  that 
ensued.  Most  of  them,  indeed 
all  except  Senator  Gray,  went 
to  the  Congress  strongly  pre- 
disposed to  the  policy  of  ex- 
l)ansion,  and  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
without  much  regard  to  the  protests  and 
arguments  of  the  Spani-sh  ambassadors. 
Meanwhile  the  whole  force  of  the  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  was  turned  to  the 
j)olicy  of  getting  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
the  war.  Tlie  sentiment  grew  in  favor  of 
holding   the  Philippines,  and  indeed  every- 


thing else  which  hail  been,  however  tempo- 
rarily, under  control  of  the  Americans  during 
the  conflict. 

A  very  specious  form  of  argument  was  in- 
vented at  this  time  to  the  effect  that  every- 
thing which  liad  been  covered  by  the  flag  of 
the  Republic  should  be  retained — -as  though 


ETSSELL  A.  ALCiER, 
Secretary  of  War,  McKinley's  Administration. 

the  flag  and  they  who  carried  it  could  do  no 
wrong  !  Against  this  sentiment  there  was 
among  the  American  people  nothing  to  ojipose 
except  weakness  and  moral  trepidation.  It 
was  in  vain  to  |)oint  out  the  fact  that  when 
the  protocol  of  peace  was  signed,  not  one 
foot  of  the  Philippine  territory  was  under 
the  American   flag.     It   was  only   after  the 
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protocol  was  proc'laiiiU'cl  tluit  Commodore 
Dewey  made  his  successful  onset  on  ]\Iaiiila. 
At  this  time  the  flag  was  indeed  raised  over 
that  city,  and  a  reason  was  thus  found,  not 
only  for  lioldiiii:  tlie  harlnjr  and  city  of 
Manila,  not  only  i'nr  taking  possession  of  the 
island  of  Luzon,  but  for  the  retention  of  the 
whole  Phili]i|iim'  arehijH'Iago  ! 

The    Aineiicaii    represi'ntatives    at    Paris 
were  home  on    l>y  the   tide,  and  ihe  Spanish 
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C'liairman  of  the  Sp;iiii-.l)  Meiubcis  of  TIk-  I'eaoc  t'diiiuiissiun.  Paris,  1898. 

representatives  were  forced  back  under  the 
pressure.  The  United  States  had  all  the 
while  the  powerful  backing  of  England. 
Any  favor  which  Spain  might  receive  from 
France  had  meanwhile  turned  the  other  way; 
for  the  French  holders  of  the  Spanish  bonds 
now  saw  a  hope  of  payment  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace.  They  wlio  hold  the  war  del)ts 
of  the  world  have  one  prevailing  motive  of 
conduct  which  rises  above  all  national  and 


international  eon> 
ill   the   IiojH' 
])erpctuatiiig 
fund. 

It  became  evident  before  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  was  announced  that  the  largest 
advantages  (even  though  they  miglit  be  dis- 
advantages) would  be  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans as  the  fruit  of  victory.  As  to  Porto 
Rico,  tliat  island  had  already  been  conceded 
liy  Spain  to  the  Unitecl  States 
at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 
As  to  Cuba,  it  had  been  agreed 
that  the  Spanish  authority 
should  be  abrogated,  the  Spaii- 
isii  forces  withdrawn,  and 
independence  secured  to  the 
)>eople  of  the  island.  And 
herein  lay  a  serious  comi)lica- 
tion,  for  it  had  now  been  dis- 
covered that  the  CuVian  rei)ub- 
lic,  in  behalf  of  which  the  war 
liad  been  virtually  undertaken, 
was  an  insubstantial  fact,  and 
that  the  Cuban  army  was  rather 
an  obstacle  than  an  auxiliary. 
Still,  the  declarations  of  policy 
regarding  Cuba  were  so  distinct 
that  controveisy  relative  to  the 
i>laii(l  could  hardly  break  out 
at  the  I'aris  conference. 

The   same   might  be   said  of 
the  island  of  Guam,  that   ]joiiit 
of  the   Jja<lrones,  or  jNlarianas, 
which    had    been    conceded    to 
our  Rej)ublic  at  the  time  of  the 
protocol.    But  as  to  tlie  Philip- 
jiines,   everything  was  contro- 
versial.   Tlie  Spanish  represen- 
tatives, led  by  Senor  Montero 
Rios,  stoutly  resisted  the  aggressive  policy 
of   the  Americans,  who  soon   hesitated  not 
to  claim  the  whole  archipelago,  and  to  shape 
the  contention    so   tliat   there    could   be  no 
receding.     Along  this  line,  the  members  of 
the  conference  debated,  adjourned,  reassem- 
bled, modified  unimportant  details,  but  fixed 
their  views  more  and  more  until  the  18th  <lay 
of    December,   when     a    result    was    finally 
reached  in  the  form  of  a  treatv  to  be  sul)- 
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mitted  for  a])])i'oval  to  the  treaty-making 
powers  of  .Spain  and  tlie  United  States. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1898,  this  treaty 
of  Paris  -was  transmitted  to  the  governments 
of  the  respective  nations.  As  to  tlie  main 
point,  tlie  agreement  reached  included  the 
cession  of  the  whole  Philippine  group  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  payment  by  the  lat- 
ter to  Spain  of  $20,000,000.  This  sum  was 
claimed  by  the  Spanish  representatives  and 
was  allowed  by  the  American  represent- 
atives on  the  score  of  the  ousting  of  Spain 
from  her  forts,  goA'ernment  buildings,  and 
other  material  imjjrovements  in  the  Philip- 
])ines,  rather  than  as  money  paid  for  the 
islands  themselves.  These  were  claimed  by 
the  United  States  on  the  score  of  conquest 
and  indemnity,  and  also  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  become  the  duty  of  our  Government  to 
secure  for  the  Philippine  Islands  such  civil 
and  j)olitical  institutions  as  might  enable 
them  to  ol)tain  and  enjoy  all  the  liberties  to 
which  mankind  are  entitled. 

A  population  of  fully  8,000,000,  semi-bar- 
barians and  savages,  was  thus  transferred  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  with  the 
consequent  necessity  of  establishing  over  the 
Filipinos  some  kind  of  colonial  government 
such  as  that  employed  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  control  and  management  of  her  insular 
and  other  foreign  possessions.  The  full  text 
of  the  treaty,  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  may  not  be  profitably  repeated  ;  only 
the  leading  articles,  with  a  summary  of  the 
less  important  parts,  are  here  inserted  as  the 
logical  conclusion  of  the  story  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war. 

"  Article  I. — Spain  renounces  all  right  of 
sovereignty  over  Cuba.  Whereas  said  isle 
when  evacuated  by  Spain  is  to  be  occupied 
by  the  United  States,  the  United  States, 
while  the  occupation  continues,  shall  take 
upon  themselves  and  fulfill  the  obligations 
which,  by  the  fact  of  occupation,  interna- 
tional law  imposes  on  them  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property. 

"  Article  II. — Spain  cedes  to  the  United 
States  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  other 
islands  now  under  her  sovereignty  in  the  West 


In<lies  and  the  Isle  of  Guam  in  the  archipel- 
ago of  Marianas  or  Ladrones. 

"  Article  III. — Spain  cedes  to  the  United 
States  the  archipelago  known  as  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  which  comprise  the  islands  sit- 
uated between  the  following  lines." 

The  remainder  of  the  article  defines  at 
length  the  ocean  boundaries  which  inclose 
all  of  the  islands  of  the  Philippine  archipelago. 

"Article  IV.— The  United  States  shall, 
during  the  term  of  ten  years,  counting  from 
the  interchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty,  admit  to  the  ports  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  Sj)anish  ships  and  merchandise  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  ships  and  mer- 
chandise of  the  United  States." 

The  fifth  article  made  it  incumbent  on  the 
United  States  to  transport  to  Spain  all  the 
Spanish  prisoners  of  war  ;  to  concede  to  the 
captured  soldiers  their  arms  ;  to  enjoin  on 
Spain  the  evacuation  of  the  Pliilijipines  and 
the  Isle  of  Guam  ;  to  grant  to  Spain  the 
retention  of  such  of  her  flags  and  standards 
and  arms  as  had  not  been  taken  in  actual 
battle,  except  the  heavy  ordinance  of  per- 
manent fortifications. 

The  sixth  article  required  that  Spain  should 
set  at  liberty  all  prisoners,  political  and  mili- 
tary, in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  that 
the  United  States  should  likewise  liberate  all 
persons  who  had  been  taken  and  imprisoned 
during  the  war. 

"  Article  VII. — Spain  and  the  United 
States  mutually  renounce  by  the  present 
treaty  all  claim  to  National  or  private  in- 
demnity, of  whatever  kind,  of  one  Govern- 
ment against  the  other,  or  of  their  subjects 
or  citizens  against  the  other  Government, 
which  may  have  arisen  from  the  beginning 
of  the  last  insurrection  in  Cuba,  anterior  to 
the  interchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty,  as  also  to  all  indemnity  as  re- 
gards costs  occasioned  by  the  war.  The 
United  States  shall  judge  and  settle  the  claims 
of  its  citizens  against  Spain,  which  she  re- 
nounces in  this  article. 

"  Article  VIII. — In  fulfillment  of  Arti- 
cles I,  II,  and  III  of  this  treaty,  Spain  re- 
npunces  in  Cuba  and  cedes  in  Porto  Rico  and 
the  other  West  Indian  isles,  in  Guam  and  the 
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PliilipiiiiK'  an'hi|icl:iu(i,  all  lMiililin;.f>,  iikiIcs, 
barrai-ks,  fortresses,  cstahlisliiiiriils,  ]>u1>!'k' 
roatls,  and  other  real  pruperty  which  by  cus- 
tom or  right  are  of  tlie  juihlic  ihnnain,  and  as 
such  hehmu  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Never- 
theless, it  is  dechired  tliat  tliis  renounccinent 
or  cession, as  the  case  may  be,  referred  to  in 
the  j)revious  parai^rajili,  in  noway  lessens  tlie 
pro])ertv  or  riirlUs  which  tpcloiiLr  by  custom  or 


GENERAL  .lOSEI'll   WIl  ICICI.KI!, 

law  to  the  peaceful  possessor  ni'  ifoods  of  all 
kinds  in  the  provincesand  cities,  ])ublic  or  ]iri- 
vate  establishments,  civil  or  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations, or  whatever  bodies  have  judicial 
personality  to  acquire  and  possess  goods  in  the 
above-mentioned  renounced  or  ceded  territo- 
ries, and  tliose  of  private  individuals,  what- 
ever be  their  nationality." 

In   the  ninth   article   it  was  provided   that 
all  Spanish  subjects,  native  or  domiciled   in 


the  ceded  territories,  should  liavi' the  right  of 
passing  under  the  future  sovereignty  of  the 
])laces  in  which  they  dwelt,  or  of  freely  re- 
turning to  Spain.  In  doing  so  all  rights  of 
property  slioulil  be  strictly  observed. 

"i^HTici.ii  X. — The  iiiliabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritories whose  sovereignty  S])ain  renounces  or 
cedes  shall  have  assureil  to  them  the  free  e.\- 
ereise  of  their  religion. 

"  Article  XI.  —  Spaiuards 
residing  in  the  territories  w  hose 
st>vereignty  S])ain  cedes  or  re- 
nounces shall  be  subject  in  <i\  il 
and  criminal  matters  to  tin- 
tribunals  of  the  country  in 
which  they  reside,  coiifornial)ly 
with  the  common  laws  whicli 
regulate  their  competence,  be- 
ing enabled  to  appear  before 
them  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  employ  the  same  proceedings 
as  the  citizens  of  the  country 
to  which  the  tribunal  belongs 
must  observe." 

In  Article  XII  the  forms  of 
judicial  jiroceedings  in  the 
countries  affected  by  the  war 
were  defineil.  Tlie  nuinner  (jf 
carrying  sentences  into  effect 
and  the  forms  of  <-riiiiinal  pros- 
ecutions were  ascertained  .iiul 
declared. 

"  Article    XIII. — Literary, 
artistic,  and  industrial  rights  of 
property  accjuired  by  Spaniards 
in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Phili|i- 
pines,     and     other     territories 
ceded    on    the    interchange  of 
ratifications  of  this  treaty  shall 
continue  to  be  resi)ecled.     Spanish  scientific, 
literary,  and  artistic  works  which  shall  not 
be  dangerous  to  public  order  in  saiil  territo- 
ries shall  continue  entering  therein  with  free- 
dom from  all  customs  duties  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  dating    from    the    interchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 

"  Article  XIY. — Spain  may  establi-sh  con- 
sular agents  in  the  ports  and  jdaces  of  the 
territories  whose  renunciation  or  cession  are 
the  object  of  this  treaty. 
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"  Article  XV.  ■ —  The  Government  of 
either  country  shall  concede  for  a  term  of 
ten  years  to  the  merchant  shijjs  of  the  other 
the  same  treatment  as  regards  all  port  dues, 
including  those  of  entry  and  departure,  light- 
house and  tonnage  dues,  as  it  concedes  to  its 
own  merchant  ships  not  emi^loyed  in  the 
coasting  trade.  This  article  may  be  repudi- 
ated at  any  time  by  either  Government 
giving  previous  notice  thereof  six  months 
beforehand. 

"  Article   XVI. — Be  it  understood  that 


change  in  public  opinion  and  purpose,  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
and  constitutional  forms  of  the  United  States, 
was  first  noticed.  Republicanism  as  a  form 
of  government,  and  democracy  as  a  theory  of 
society,  had  never  been  completely  and  finally 
demonstrated  in  our  country.  True,  repub- 
licanism as  a  form  of  government,  and 
democracy  as  a  motive  force  in  society,  had 
triumphed  in  the  American  Revolution,  had 
given  form  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  had  been   vindicated   in   the  n-eneral 
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whatever  obligation  is  accepted  under  this 
treaty  by  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
Cuba  is  limited  to  the  period  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  island  shall  continue,  but  at  the 
end  of  said  occupation  they  will  advise  the 
Government  that  may  be  established  in  the 
island  that  it  should  accept  the  same  obliga- 
tions. 

"  Article  XVII. — The  present  treaty  shall 
be  ratified  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
agreement  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in 
Washington  within  a  jjeriod  of  six  months 
from  this  date  or  earlier  if  possible." 

It  was  in  the  years  1897-98,  that  the  great 


history  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  local  organ- 
izations of  nearly  a  half-hundred  common- 
wealths. But  the  great  bottom  principles 
and  practices  of  free  popular  government  had 
never  been  universally  accej)tcd  by  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  of  late  years,  both  repub- 
licanism in  fact  and  democracy  in  theory  had 
been  seriously  weakened. 

It  now  appeared  that  a  large  part  of  the 
people  had  been  infected  with  foreign  senti- 
ments. They  had  been  undermined  by  an 
overdone  commercialism  which  regards  suc- 
cessful trade  as  superior  to  free  citizenship. 
With  this  had  come  also  an  unspoken  dis- 
trust of  the  republican  form  of  government, 
and  a  subtle  preference  for  European  methods 
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in  both  State  and  society.  The  easy  passage 
of  tlie  Atlantic,  and  the  ever-increasing 
uealth  of  the  upiter  classes  in  America,  had 
aggravated  this  ])()litical  degeneration,  and 
had  promoted  a  preference  for  the  institu- 
tions and  methods  of  monarchy. 

The  un-American  tendency  ex])ressed  itself 
in  many  tangible  facts.  Notwithstanding 
the  declared  purpose  of  our  Government,  as 


JOHN   HAY, 
The  New  Secretray  of  State,  1898,  McKinley's  Administration, 


interpreted  by  the  fathers,  the  sentiment 
grew  in  favor  of  a  large  standing  army.  It 
grew,  particularly,  in  the  direction  of  the 
creation  of  a  great  fleet  of  warships.  It 
grew  in  the  direction  of  admiration  for  the 
institutions  and  methods  of  the  British  em- 
pire. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our 
only  two  serious  foreign  wars  had  been 
fought  with  Great  Britain  in  order  to  break 
her  authority  over  these  States  and  to  keep 
her  at  bay  from  our  shores,  an  ill-conceived 
prejudice  in  favor  of  an  Anglo-American 
alliance,  as  against  the  rest  of  the   world. 


took  possession  of  the  ]ieojile  of  the  Atlantic 
States  and  spread  far  into  the  interior. 

Then  came  all  of  a  sudden  the  ambition  to 
acijuire  foreign  territory.  This,  of  course, 
could  lie  done  only  by  aggression,  purchase, 
and  conquest;  but  the  desire  grew  until  it 
became  a  (jassiou.  The  European  govern- 
ments holil  many  foreign  j)ossessions,  and  to 
be  like  the  European  governments  it  wa» 
necessary  that  the  United  States  should 
have  foreign  possessions  also. 

In  the  four  hundred  years  succeeding 
the  discovery  of  America,  all  the  con- 
tinents of  the  world  and  all  the  impor- 
tant islands  of  the  sea  had  passed  by 
acquisition,  by  purchase,  or  by  conquest, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  stronger 
races  of  mankind.  Some  of  the  races 
were  native  and  to  the  manner  born, 
but  many  were  discoverers,  aggressors, 
and  conquerors.  At  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  was  no  ad- 
ditional territory,  either  insular  or 
other,  to  be  gained  by  the  aggressive 
nations  by  means  of  discovery  and 
occupation;  but  there  still  remained  the 
methods  of  j)urchase  and  conquest. 
There  also  remained  one  other  very  ef- 
fective method;  that  is,  the  method  of 
a  striinger  nation's  gaining  a  foothold 
t)n  foreign  territory,  and  then  holding 
it  as  a  point  in  national  honor  ! 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  mostly  acquired  by 
this  method,  and  the  time  came  when 
the  method  recommended  itself  to  the 
United  States.  The  advocates  of  terri- 
torial acquisition  defined  their  policy  as 
"expansion."  Hitherto  the  Territories  of 
the  Rejjublic  had  greatly  expanded,  and 
for  such  expansion  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided. A  provision  was  made  in  advance 
by  the  fathers  to  settle,  occupy,  and  develop 
Territories  with  a  view  to  the  admission 
of  su<:h  Territories  into  the  Union  as  in- 
dependent States.  A  large  part  of  our  his- 
tory as  a  Nation  had  been  involved  wnth  this 
process.  By  this  means,  the  thirteen  small 
States,  with  which  the  Union  began,  ex- 
]>anded  to  forty-five  great  States,  with  the 
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prospect,  at  the  century's  close,  of  five  others. 
In  1807,  the  Republic  gained  a  vast  accession 
of  territory  in  Alaska,  but  this  acquisition 
also  had  resjject  to  the  creation  of  States. 
The  intermediate  stage  in  our  process  of 
State-making  had  always  been  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  territorial  government  by  the  people 
of  the  Territory  in  question.  Such  a  thing  as 
a  colonial  government  is  unknown  to  our  Con- 
stitution, and  unprecedented  in  our  history. 

In  spite  of  these  undeniable  facts  and  i^rin 
ci])les,  however,  the  desire  sprang  up  and  be- 
came aggressive,  particularly  among  the  com- 
mercial classes  and  in  the  dominant  jiolitical 
party,  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  foreign  ter- 
ritorial acquisition.  This  happened  almost 
coincidently  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  war.  It  also  hapjjened 
that  that  conflict  was  directed  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  almost  wholly  against  the  insular 
possessions  of  Spain.  The  most  important 
of  the  jxjssessions,  the  West  Indian,  lay  con- 
tiguous to  the  American  coast. 

There  was  much  wliich  concurred  at  this 
juncture  to  int^ame  the  rising  sentiment  of 
territorial  aggrandizement.  Excited  citizens 
began  to  talk  about  the  "  Greater  ^Vmerica." 
There  seemed  to  be  something  romantic  and 
great  about  the  conquest  of  the  insular  terri- 
tories of  Spain.  The  map  was  scanned  in 
order  to  discover  her  possessions  in  the 
ocean.  Another  circumstance,  which  seemed 
fortuitous,  conduced  to  the  same  end.  The 
Pacific  division  of  the  American  fleet,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  lay  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  the  Philippine  Islands  belonging 
to  Spain.  These  were  second  only  in  im- 
portance to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  re- 
sult was  that  while  the  war  progressed,  the 
island-getting  sentiment  rose  in  fervor.  It 
became  a  settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  a  large  part  of  the  people 
to  take  the  island  empire  of  Spain  from  her; 
and  to  do  this,  and  as  a  justification  of  it, 
the  reason  was  advanced  that  the  conquest 
and  transfer  of  the  Spanish  islands  was  just 
and  necessary  in  order  to  civilize  and  Chris- 
tianize the  barbarian  populations  and  as  an 
indemnity  to  the  United  States  for  the  outlay 
incurred  bv  the  war. 


It  was  easily  foreseen  by  the  leaders  of 
this  transformation  of  public  opinion  and 
policy,  that  new  methods  of  government  and 
new  principles  of  government,  wholly  differ- 
ent from  those  which  had  hitherto  been  ac- 
cepted, must  prevail,  if  the  imperialistic 
plan  should  be  carried  out.  It  was  foreseen 
that  international  relations  and  ijolicies  here- 
tofore unknown  must  be  adopted — that  the 
United  States  should,  in  a  word,  be  made  an 
international,  rather  than  a  national,  entity 
in  the  future  history  of  mankind. 

This  new  theorj^  and  proposed  practice  in 
government  was  known  in  the  jargon  of  the 
times  as  Imperialism.  Its  supporters  called 
it  the  Policy  of  Expansion.  It  found  its 
center  in  the  commercial  cities  of  the  sea- 
board, and  had  the  American  press  for  its 
chief  means  of  propagation.  There  was 
something  sensational  and  much  that  was 
spectacular  in  the  utterances  that  were 
heard  on  every  hand  in  the  year  1898.  In 
the  first  place,  the  traditions  of  the  ^Vmerican 
Republic  had  to  be  put  aside.  Plainly, 
these  traditions  carried  the  doctrine  of 
National  independence.  Washington  and  all 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic  had  taught  this 
doctrine.  They  had  declared  the  doctrine 
of  no  entangling  alliances  with  foreign 
powers.  They  embodied  the  doctrine  of  a 
plain  democracy  and  of  an  independent  and 
separate  nation  in  the  Constitution  and  work- 
ings of  the  American  Government. 

The  fathers  had,  moreover,  been  cautious 
and  severe  with  respect  to  the  very  contin- 
gency which  had  now  arisen.  The  whole 
political  life  of  Washington  was  devoted  to 
the  principle  of  a  new,  sejxtrate  nationality, 
based  on  principles  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  on  which  rest  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope. All  of  this  had  to  be  brushed  aside 
by  the  new  American  imperialists.  They 
had,  in  the  first  ])lace,  to  obviate  constitu- 
tional provisions  by  aecej)ting  the  facts  of 
conquest  and  adopting  a  system  of  colonial 
governments.  In  the  next  place,  they  had  to 
attack  the  patriotic  tradition  of  the  fathers; 
and  this  they  did  unsparingly.  Many  lead- 
ing American  journals  laughed  to  scorn  such 
documents   as  Washington's   Farewell   Ad- 
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■<lress,  and  a  few  notcil  ]ml|pitici-s,  sonic  of 
them  born  in  foreijfii  lands,  ojienly  ])roj)osed 
that  our  old  charters  of  liberty  and  independ- 
ence should  be  hung  away  as  mementoes  of 
a  liyLri>ni'  agcl 

Tiiis  feniicntaliuM  in  ]iiil)lif  ojiinion,  ami 
thistransfonnatiouof  public  thought  and  pur- 
pose, occurred  mostly  in  the  years  ISOm-OO. 
But  syniptnnis  of  the  ni-w  faith  and  practice 


in  legislation  was  tolerated  by  the  people. 
The  party  in  the  minority  tdt  it  i  xpiMlicnt 
to  concur  with  the  majority,  lest  op])osition 
might  be  construed  into  a  failure  to  sup])ort 
the  (Tovcriiincnt  in  time  of  war.  It  was  this 
motive  which  prevailed  when  the  Bond  J>ill 
of  1898  was  passed  with  only  a  plausible 
pretext  for  such  an  act. 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  prevailing 


By  thf  murtvsy  of  Scitntifie  A" 


NATIVE  FILIPINOS   WITH  ABORIGINAL  WEAPONS. 


had  appeared  as  far  back  as  the  closing 
years  of  the  Harrison  administration.  It 
stands  to  the  historical  credit  of  President 
Cleveland  that  he  resisted  it;  and  the  impe- 
rialistic party,  nursing  its  purpose,  was 
obliged  to  wait  until  after  the  inauguration 
•of  McKiidey  before  it  cotdd  accomplish  its 
design  with  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  That 
event  was,  as  we  have  seen,  swiftly  accom- 
plishe<l,  by  a  method  of  congressional  indirec- 
tion and  undue  haste,  in  the  summer  of  1898 
"The  war  w-as  then  on,  and  almost  anything ' 


ambition  tended  to  produce  better  and  more 
reasonable  results.  The  question  of  construct- 
ing the  proposed  Kicaraguan  Canal  was  re- 
vived, and  was  advocated  with  more  energy 
than  ever  before.  The  opinion  grew  in  the 
United  States  that  the  Government  itself, 
rather  than  any  private  corporation,  should 
l>rosecute  the  great  enterprise.  Many  rea- 
sons Avere  adduced  to  show  the  ))ropriety  of 
such  a  course.  In  the  first  place,  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  by  way  of  Lake  Nica- 
ragua was  now  known  to  be  practicable  from 
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an  enginei'riiiij;  )>iiiiit  of  view.  In  tlit'  next 
place,  it  ooukl  not  be  iloiibted  tliat  tlie 
T^iiiterl  States  possessed  the  requisite  cap- 
ital. i\.\u\  in  the  third  place,  the  two  states 
piincipally  concerned  ((iuatenmla  and  Costa 
Jiica)  were  at  one  with  our  government  on 
the  subject. 

Moreover,  the  bui]<ling  of  the  canal  under 
governmental  ]iatronage  sei'incd  to  accord 
perfectly  with  tlie  spii-it  ami  method  of  the 
diiminant  party  in  the  United  States.  Such 
a  work  seemed  to  be  a  ])art  and  parcel  of 
that  "expansion  "  wliich  infected  the  public 
mind  tii  so  great  a  dt'gree  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Spanish-American  war.  The  question 
got  into  Congress,  and  in  the  last  days  of  the 
session  of  1808-99,  a  bill  to  subsidize  the 
canal  to  the  extent  of  $20,000,()()0  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  but  was  Ijlocked  in  the  House 
of  Re)>resentatives  by  Speaker  Reed,  whose 
great — almost  unlimited — exercise  of  power 
in  that  body  enabled  him  to  force  the  meas- 
ure over  to  the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress. 

The  spirit  of  imperialism  in  the  United 
States  thus  began  to  flourish  and  expand 
with  the  closing  years  of  the  century.  Each 
return  of  the  National  holidays  brought  forth 
a  new  stream  of  inconsiderate  and  generally 
unpatriotic — certainly  un-American — oratory 
in  favor  of  a  fact  it  inns  National  glory  at  the 
expense  of  public  i)atriotism  and  of  the  polit- 
ical independence  of  the  Nation.  To  such  an 
extent  had  this  spirit  proceeded  when  the 
Peace  Commissioners  assembled  at  Paris, 
that  the  American  rejircsentatives  were 
borne  or  pressed  forward  to  demand  the 
total  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Pliilip])ine  Islands  and  the  gathering  in  of 
that  whole  archipelago  with  its  millions  of 
half-savage  inhabitants  as  a  trophy  of  the 
battle — this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  when  the  war  was  formally 
concluded  by  the  protocol  of  August  12, 
1898,  the  American  flag  did  not  float  over  a 
single  square  foot  of  the  Philip](ine  territory. 

The  alleged  reason  for  these  insular  ac- 
quisitions, that  the  United  States  needed  such 
islands  for  the  establishment  of  coaling-sta- 
tions, particularly  for  the  establishment  of 
naval  coaling-stations,  appears  to   be  little 


less  than  a  piece  of  historical  sarcasm;  for 
b\-  this  aigumeiit  the  fleets  were  necessary  in 
order  to  etfect  the  eonijuests;  the  eoiHpiests 
were  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  coaling- 
stations;  and  the  coaling-stations  were  neces- 
sary for  the  fleets  !  On  this  ))oor  circle  of 
logical  fallacy  and  historical  unsoundness, 
the  New  Imperialism  of  1898  was  made  to 
to  rest ! 

History  had  reserved  for  the  Spanish- 
American  war  a  startling  and  lamentable 
sequel.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  j)eace  was 
concluded,  the  colonial  dominion  of  Spain 
crumbled  away.  Her  power  in  the  West 
Inilies  melted  like  a  mist,  and  like  the  shadow 
of  a  mist  in  the  Phili])pines.  The  S])anish 
garrisons  and  field  soldiery  were  withdrawn 
from  both  oceans  and  sorrowfully  trans- 
ported to  Sj)ain. 

This  movement  left  the  Americans  in 
possession  of  the  late  insular  territories  of 
the  Spanish  kingdom;  but  the  possession  was 
indefinite.  As  for  Porto  Rico,  the  transfer 
to  the  United  States  was  immediate,  abso- 
lute, and  final.  A  government  was  at  once 
organized,  and  the  otfice  of  military  governor 
was  conferreil  on  (General  .John  R.  Brooke. 
In  Cuba,  the  S])anish  withdrawal  was  com- 
])lete,  but  the  American  occupancy  took  for 
the  time  Ix'ing  the  form  of  a  ])rotectorate, 
which  was  declared  to  be  tenq)orary  until 
such  time  as  a  government  might  be  organ- 
ized by  the  Cubans  themselves. 

In  the  winter  of  1898-99,  some  feeble 
movements  were  made  for  the  institution  of 
a  Cuban  republic,  but  at  the  same  time,  other 
forces  began  to  work  to  create  in  the  island  a 
sentiment  which  might  subsequently  be  repre- 
sented as  a  cry  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  This  kind  of  movement  liad  already 
succeeded  in  the  case  of  Hawaii.  The  Ha- 
waiians  had  never  called  for  annexation. 
Onlj'  a  handful  of  natives,  in  sympathy  with 
the  government  of  President  Dole,  and  his 
Amercan  coadjutors,  had  sought  to  secure 
the  islands  under  the  unsupported  pretext 
that  the  Hawaiians  wished  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  our  Rejjublic. 

1'his  policy,  having  succeeded  in  one  case, 
was    immediately    adopted    as    an    eflicient 
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method  of  getting  Cuba.  It  was  noted 
under  the  American  administration  at  Ha- 
vana, that  the  Cuban  patriots  and  military 
leaders  were  gradually  influenced  either  to 
resign  from  their  offices  or  to  give  forth  pre- 
monitory expressions  of  favor  to  the  annexa- 
tion program.  General  Calixto  Garcia  died 
in  Washington  City,  and  Gen- 
eral Gomez  resigned  from  the 
headship  of  Cuban  affairs.  In 
fact,  the  real,  but  by  no  means 
the  professed,  tendency  in  this 
])eriod  of  chaos  was  to  bring 
about  a  condition  of  affairs  out 
of  which  an  expression  from 
the  Cubans  could  be  obtained 
favorable  to  the  absorption  of 
the  island  by  the  American 
Republic. 

Still  more  serious  and  com- 
plicated was  the  condition  of 
affairs  which  supervened  in  the 
Philijipines.  In  that  far  region 
there  was  a  tremendous  native 
population,  numbering  about 
eight  millions,  scattered  over 
insular  districts  in  different 
parts  of  the  archipelago.  The 
town  of  iSIaiiila  was  held  by 
the  Americans;  for  that  had 
been  conceded  since  the  date 
of  the  protocol  with  Spain. 
The  military  occupation  at 
Manila,  however,  was  exceed- 
ingly distasteful  to  the  Fili- 
pnios,  who  greatly  desired  in- 
dependence. Long  before  this, 
they  had  found  a  capable  leader 
in  their  chieftain,  Emilio 
Aguinaldo,  around  whom  they 
rallied  in  the  winter  of  1898-99 
in  an  attempt  to  institute 
a  native  government.  They 
took  Malolos  for  their  capital  and  instituted 
a  native  congress. 

It  was  ostensibly  to  break  and  destroy  the 
t^))anish  dominion  over  the  Filipinos  that  the 
Americans  had  invaded  the  islands.  The  in- 
vasion by  the  American  army  brought  that 
army   into    alliance    with    Aguinaldo,   who 


had  already  more  than  once  led  in  a  rebellion 
against  Spain.  The  islanders  believed  that 
the  success  of  the  American  invasion  would 
be  their  success.  When  the  Spanish  war 
was  concluded,  Aguinaldo  proceeded  to 
create  a  political  organization.  He  and  his 
co-workers   sent   as  their   representative    to 
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Washington  City  their  popular  fellow-insur- 
gent, Felipe  Agoncillo,  who  sought  to  obtain 
recognition  as  the  representative  of  a  Philip- 
pine republic.  But  his  seeking  was  in  vain; 
for  the  temper  and  jiurpose  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  possession  of  the  whole  Philip- 
pine archipelago  and  to  hold  it  as  a  colonial 
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depciulency  were  now  revealed,  and  Agoiui  lli  > 
Avas  iiiiccrc'iiKiiiioiisly  tiirne<l  away. 

Wlii'ii  this  reject  inn  of  the  native  ambas- 
sador was  known  in  the  I'iiili])]>ines,  Agui- 
naldo  and  his  forces  liennned  in  the  town  of 
]\Ianiia,  entrenched  tlieniselves  according  to 
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their  rude  skill,  and  began  toj)ress  the  Amer- 
ican lines.  INfeanwhile  orders  had  been  sent 
from  the  war  de])artment  at  Washington  to 
General  Elwell  S.  Otis,  in  connnand  of  the 
United  States  troops  at  Manila,  to  dispatch 
a  force  to  Iloilo,  ca])ital  of  the  island  of 
Panay,  which  liad  been  besieged  by  the  na- 
tives because  the  Spanish  garrison  had  not 
been  withdrawn.  On  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, however,  theS])anish  commandant  Avith- 
drew,  and  Ilciilo  was  taken  by  the  Filipinos 
before  the  American  contingent  could  arrive. 
Three  days  afterwards,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitted  to  General  Otis 
a  ])aper  of  jiolicies  for  him  to  follow.  On 
the  Tth  of  .lanuary,  Aguinaldo  issued  a 
counter  jiroclamation  protesting  against  the 
American  occupation,  and  citing  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Americans  had  ]iromised 
to  secure  independence  I'm-  the  native  people. 


The  leader  called  upon  his  countrymen  to 
continue  the  struggle  for  emancipation.  On 
the  loth  of  the  month,  a  conference  was  held 
by  the  ^Viiicrican  authorities,  and  aimtlier  by 
iVguinaldo  ami  his  followers,  to  dctennine 
what  ])olicy  each  would  henceforth  pursue. 

The  result  was  actual  hostilities.  On  the 
tth  of  February,  1899,  the  Filipinos  made  a 
night  attack  on  the  American  lines  near 
Manila,  but  were  repulsed  with  unknown 
losses.  AVith  the  coming  of  daylight.  Ad- 
miral Dewey  opened  from  the  fleet  u])on  the 
Filipino  position,  and  the  battle  was  renewed 
with  tremendous  losses  to  the  insurgents 
until,  according  to  current  rumor,  2,000  of 
their  Tiund)er  were  killed,  and  an  equal  number 
wounded.  Report  said  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  taken  4,000  prisoners.  The  Ameri- 
cans in  the  engagement  lost  49  killccl  and 
148  wounded.  In  any  event,  the  Filipinos 
were  defeated,  and  on  the  Tth  of  the  month, 
they  retreated  from  the  vicinity  of  Slanila, 
in  the  direction  of  Malolos.  The  Americans 
advanced  and  established  their  lines  nine 
miles  beyond  the  city. 

A  detachment  of  Americans  under  (Gen- 
eral Miller  which  had  been  sent  against  Iloilo 
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came  upon  that  place  on  the  1 1th  of  February, 
and  captured  it  from  the  natives.  On  the 
day  Ijefore  this  affair,  the  town  of  Caloocan, 
near  Manila,  was  bombarded  and  captured 
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In-  the  Americans.  And  on  the  same  day  of  the 
ca])ture  of  Iloihj,  the  insurgents  north  of 
Manila  were  assaulted  in  their  j^osition  and 
driven  into  tlie  interior.  In  this  engage- 
ment, the  Ameriean  loss  was  4  killed  and 
'Si  wounded. 

After  this,  desultory  fighting  continued  al- 
most <hiily,  until  the  25th  day  of  March,  when 
a  division  of  the  Americans  led  by  General 
^lacArthur,  advancing  in  the  direction  of 
Malolos,  which  was  the  capital  town  of 
Aguinaldo,  was  confronted  by  the  Filipino 
army,  a  few  miles  distant  at  a  place  called 
Singulon.  Here  a  battle  was  fought  in 
which  the  Americans  lost  over  30  killed, 
while  the  Filipino  list  of  dead  and  wounded 
extended  to  hundreds.  The  American  ad- 
vance was  then  continued  to  the  capital, 
which  was  taken  on  the  31st  of  March,  and 
Aguinaldo  and  his  forces  receded  down  the 
railroad  into  the  interior,  tearing  up  the 
rails  as  they  retreated.  The  Filipino  Con- 
gress and  the  government  officials  fled  from 
Malolos  with  Aguinaldo's  army,  and  the  gov- 
ernment l)uilding  was  fired.  That  structure 
and  a  great  part  of  the  town  were  consumed 
to  ashes. — Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  beginning  of  April,  1899. 

It  could  but  be  that  the  example  of  Chicago 
and  the  world-wide  fame  of  the  Columbian 
Ex|if)sition  of  1893  would  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  praise.  So  the  event  revealed  itself 
in  our  country.  Expositions  of  Arts  and  In- 
dustries rose  to  a  higher  and  still  higher 
plane.  Several  displays  of  National  impor- 
tance followed  in  divers  parts  of  the  republic, 
in  the  five-year  interval  between  1893  and 
Isfts.  First,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
was  held  a  Midwinter  World's  Fair  from  Jan- 
uary to  June  of  1894.  Many  of  the  foreign 
exhibits  displayed  at  the  Chicago  Exposition 
Avere  transferred  bodily  to  this  exposition  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Fair  was  very  suc- 
cessful both  from  an  artistic  and  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view.  On  September  1.5th  of 
the  following  year,  the  Cotton  States  and 
International  Exposition  was  formally  opened 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.  This  also  proved  to  be  an 
extensive  and  successful  enterprise,  more  im- 
portant iinleed  than  the  Midwinter  Fair  of 


San  Francisco.  Hereupon  the  citizens  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  decided  to  commemorate- 
the  centennial  of  Statehood  which  was  com- 
ing on  apace,  by  the  holding  of  an  expositioa 
in  their  capital  city.  The  Tennessee  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  was  accordingly  opened 
in  May,  1897,  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  and 
continued  for  the  space  of  six  months  with 
many  interesting  features.  Then  in  the- 
summer  of  1898,  followed,  in  the  city  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  an  exhibition  of  the  products,, 
arts,  industries,  and  general  civilization  of 
the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  These 
States  had  already  become  a  vast  democratic 
empire.  In  them  all  were  the  elements  of  an 
amazing  progress  and  the  seed-germs  of  a 
rare  and  expanding  culture. 

The  development  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic by  carrying  civilization  first  one  thousand 
and  then  two  thousand  miles  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  had  by  stress  of  distance  and 
diversity  of  industrial  interests  changed 
somewhat  the  sentiments  and  fraternal  spirit 
of  the  two  sections  of  the  Union.  The  cen- 
tral West  had  continued  to  be  comjjletely 
American,  while  the  impact  of  foreign  popu- 
lations upon  the  great  cities  of  the  East  had 
tended  to  give  them  somewhat  the  cast  of 
Europe.  The  importance  of  the  Omaha  Ex- 
position lay  in  the  fact  that  it  tended  to  pre- 
serve and  emphasize  the  homogeneity  of  the 
people  as  a  whole — a  fact  already  demon- 
strated at  Chicago  five  years  previously. 

For  it  was  into  the  West  that  the  East- 
ern States  of  the  Union  had  sent  afore- 
time the  best  streams  of  their  population. 
The  new  Western  commonwealths  were  born 
out  of  the  loins  of  the  older  commonwealths- 
in  the  East,  as  also  out  of  the  older  in  the 
South.  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  in  particular, 
had  been  colonized  by  the  New  England 
Emigrant  Aid  Society,  and  in  the  final  stage 
of  their  development  were  essentially  de- 
tached territories  of  ^lassachusetts.  But  the 
great  States  of  the  Western  part  of  the  Union 
had  been  overlooked  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  processes  and  ambitions  of  the 
Eastern  cities,  wliile  in  the  political  evolu- 
tion at  the  capital  of  the  nation,  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  trans-Mississippi 
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States  had  in  political  controversy  been  dis- 
paraged and  depreciated. 

As  if  to  show  the  fundamental  identity  of  in- 
terests in  the  East  and  the  West,  the  question 
of  holdintf  a  i^rcat  exposition  in  Omaha  was 
first  agitated.  Tlie  idea  took  practical  shape 
in  the  winter  of  1895.  An  executive  com- 
mittee of  six  rej)rosentatives  was  formed,  and 
a  j>reliniinary  subscrijjtion  of  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  was  made  in  a  short  period  of 
tiirie.      (irounds  were  secured  in  a  part  of 


trary  it  went  forward  to  a  complete  and  in- 
ileed  glorious  fultillment. 

The  grounds  included  in  the  building  area 
at  Omaha  had  an  extent  of  two  hundred  acres. 
Lines  of  communication  were  multiplied  to 
the  center  of  the  citj',  which  might  be  reached 
in  a  few  minutes'  travel.  The  situation  was 
picturesque,  and  the  landscape  was  artistically 
divided  so  that  the  principal  buildings  should 
be  grouped  around  a  Grand  Court  or  central 
space.      A    Grand   Canal    was   constructed, 
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the  chosen  city,  and  on  the  2id  of  Ajjril,  1S97, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  first  buihling  was  laid. 
The  work  of  construction  extended  from 
this  date  until  the  opening  of  the  ex))ositi()n 
on  .June  1st,  1898.  ^Meanwhile  the  Spanish- 
American  war  broke  out  ;  public  attention 
was  diverted  from  things  civil  and  things  in- 
dustrial to  things  military.  The  condition 
•of  affairs  in  the  early  summer  of  1898  might 
well  have  discouraged  the  management  of 
the  Exposition,  or  to  have  altogether  post- 
poned the  enterprise.  But  the  enterprise 
•would  by  no  means  be  arrested  ;  on  the  con- 


crossed  at  intervals  with  elegant  bridges. 
Promenades,  flanked  with  rows  of  colunms 
and  covered  above  with  roofs  from  which 
vines  de])endcd,  furnished  an  imitation  of 
what  has  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 
At  the  ends  of  the  avenues  were  arches  of 
beautiful  structure,  one  of  which,  designed 
to  be  permanent,  was  called  the  Arch  of  the 
States,  representing  in  as  many  courses  of 
stone  the  twenty-four  States  and  Territories 
concerned  in  the  Exposition.  The  grounds 
were  improved  and  ornamented  in  the  man- 
ner already  memorable  from  the  work  done 
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ill   Jackson  P;irk    I'cjr  llic  ( 'oluinliiaii   display 
of  1893. 

The  Exposition  l)ci;aii  with  iiiiposiiiir  cere- 
monies on  the  1st  of  Jnne,  and  extended  over  a 
])eriod  of  four  inontlis.  From  tlie  be<;iniiin<>f, 
the  enterprise  was  snccessful  in  the  liiLchest 
degree.  'Die  \isitiirs  wiio  throntjcd  the 
groiinils  ihirini^  tlie  siiinincr,  many  of  wliom 
were  from  tiie  Kastern  ])arts  of  the  Union 
UTid    from    foreign   lands,   coulil   hut    lie    im- 


name  became  liistorically  recor(U'd  as  one  of 
those  municiiialities  which  liave  contributed 
by  sucli  enterprises  to  the  progress  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  human  race. 

An  important  industrial  and  economic  fact 
in  the  lecent  history  of  the  United  States 
was  the  discovery  of  the  Klondike  gold  mines 
in  the  Yukon  district  of  British  Columbia. 
The  region  of  the  finds  lies  just  over  the 
eastern    lionndaiN"  of   Alaska.     The   fields  of 
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pressed  with  the  striking  revelations  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  enlightened  communi- 
ties of  the  Western  States.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
hil)ition  as  a  whole,  following  the  types  and 
methods  already  established  by  the  experience 
of  nations  since  the  holding  of  the  first  dis- 
^ilay  of  the  kind  in  1851,  compared  favorably 
with  the  great  international  displays  at  Paris, 
London,  Vienna,  and  Chicago.  The  city  of 
Omaha,  by  the  entertainment  of  the  immense 
throngs  entering  her  gates,  won  for  herself 
the  unstinted  applause  of  many  peoples  ;  her 


production  belong  to  the  valley  of  the  Yukoa 
from  about  the  point  at  which  that  river  cuts 
the  international  boundary,  up  the  valley  in 
a  southeasterly  direction,  to  the  Chilkoot 
Pass,  and  almost  as  far  as  Teslin  Lake.  The 
region  in  question  is  just  below  the  Arctic 
circle,  and  is  almost  inaccessible  to  the  in- 
vasion of  the  civilized  life. 

The  knowledge  that  gold  exists  in  large 
quantities  in  the  placer  deposits  of  this  part 
of  the  Yukon  led,  as  in  the  case  of  California 
and  Australia,  to  the  inrushing  of  men  and 
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races.  Tlic  proximity  of  Alaska  to  tlie  new 
fields  seemed  to  invite  the  adveiitiue  of 
great  numbers  of  American  miners  and  pros- 
pectors. Tliese  were  held  at  bay  only  by 
the  enormous  distaTice  of  the  mines  from  the 
o]>en  sea,  and  Ijy  the  rigors  of  nature  which 
were  sufficiently  extreme  to  appall  tlie  stout- 
est heart.  The  princii]al  excitement  oc- 
curred in  ISOT,  when  the  northwestern  parts 
of  the  United   States  were  greatly  agitated, 


miners  are  able  to  get  down  to  the  frozen 
sand  and  gravel  in  which  tlie  particles  of 
gold  are  distributed.  The  facts  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  Klondike  deposits  are 
among  the  richest  in  the  world,  but  are  at 
tlie  same  time  almost  inaccessible.  The  gold 
is  oi  unknown  extent  and  distribution,  but  is 
so  encased  un<ler  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  ice- 
layers  that  human  beings  can  hardly  work 
their  wav  to  the  coveted  gravel.     The  result 
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and  thousands  of   men  took  up  their  ill-ad- 
vised march  for  the  Klondike. 

Those  who  could  reach  the  scene  were  re- 
warded, some  of  them  richly,  witli  findings 
of  free  gold  in  the  placer  sands.  The  su- 
preme obstacle  to  success  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  country  is  covered  with  thick  layers  of 
ice  and  snow.  These  have  to  be  melted 
away  or  scattered  with  explosives  before  the 


of  the  discovery  was  far  less  than  the  antici- 
pation. Enthusiasts  did  not  hesitate  to  pre- 
dict that  a  yield  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  or  more  would  presently  be  obtained 
from  the  Yukon  mines,  but  this  estimate  was 
ridiculously  greater  than  the  actual  yield  in 
189S  and  isno  would  justify. 

This   chapter   may   be   fittingly  concluded 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  progress  of  affairs 
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ill  the  Pliiliiipiiie  Islands.  Tht'ie  tlie  war 
ol'  till'  l'iiitt'4  Stall's  with  Spain  transfoniu'd 
itself  into  a  war  witli  the  Filipinos.  In  May 
of  1899,  the  wet  season,  which  extends  from 
May  until  Octolier,  set  in,  and  military  ojieia- 
tions  on  the  iViiierican  side  Mere  virtually 
suspended.  A  perind  of  uncertainties  and 
disau^reeinents  aniontj  the  land  and  naval 
otHcirs  ensued,  and  .Admiral  George  Dewey 
asked  to  l)e  relieved  of  the  command  of  the 
Asiatic  sipiadron.  Coinmod<ir<'  AVatsoii  was 
aceordinifly  sent  to  take  his  place,  and  Dewey 
returneil  to  the  Tainted  States. 

The  Admiral  was  received  with  great  <'n- 
thusia-.m.  Tlu;  city  of  Kew  York,  hy  its 
aiilhorities,  [irei)ared  for  him  the  most  bril- 
liant recejitioii  ever  extended  to  an  jVnieri- 
caii  citi/.eii.  lie  was  received  on  board  of 
his    flagship,  the    (Jhj)npia,  by   Mayor  Van 


Wyck  and  the  ofKcial  committee,  and  on  the 
:.'yth,  -JOtli,  and  JiOtli  of  Sejitemlier,  was  ac- 
corded a  jmblic  ovation  <>l  unprecedented 
character.  I'erhajis  a  million  pi'opie,  be- 
sides tlie  citizens  of  New  York,  joined  in  the 
triumphal  ))ageant  which  was  I'liacted  in 
the  streets  of  the  city.  'Ihe  jVilmiral  was 
placeil  at  the  head  of  the  great  ]ir<icessi(in, 
military  and  civil,  and  was  greeted  with 
shouts  by  the  tliDUsands  who  thronged  the 
streets.  In  Madison  Square  a  Dewey  Arch 
with  approaches  of  Victory  columns  had 
been  ereclecl,  with  a  grand  reviewing  stand 
from  which  the  i\dniiral  and  a  great  host 
of  invited  guests  reviewed  the  ]iri)cessiiin. 
Afterwards,  the  Admiral  departed  for  Wasli- 
ingtiiii  Citv  to  consult  wiih  the  jVdministia- 
tioii  as  to  the  best  nieans  of  securing  jieace 
in  the  Philippines. 


Chaf'Ter  CLXI.— Great  Britain. 
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O  far  as  ])arty  jioleinics 
were  coiicimikmI,  the  year 
1SS9  in  England  was  one 
of  ]ioliiieal  st.'ignation  ; 
but  the  trend  of  events 
now  began  clearly  to 
re\cal  new  issues  des- 
tined to  recast  the  whole 
jiolitieal  machine.  These  new  issues  were 
caused  by  the  interferences  of  organized  labor 
and  consolidated  ca])ital.  With  the  revi\al 
of  trade  from  its  long  inertness,  the  labor- 
ers, naturally,  indulged  in  ex[)ectations  of 
higher  wages.  These  exjiectations  became 
demands;  the  vast  system  of  employees  de- 
termined to  insist  that  justice  be  done  them. 
Their  exactions  were  resisted  by  the  em- 
ployers.    Then  the  wage-earners  struck. 

The  first  of  the  great  strikes  was  that  of 
the  dock-laborers,  in  August.  They  asked 
for  ail  increase  of  jjay  from  live  ]ieiiee  to  six 
pence  an  hour  and  for  the  abolition  of  the 
contract  system.  AUie<l  laborers — porters. 
Stevedores,  carmen,  \\  aterinen,  and  the  like — 
joined  forces  with  tlie  original  strikers. 
Popular  symjiathy  was  with  them, — partly 


on  account  of  the  disfavor  with  which  the 
Dock  Company  was  regarded  by  the  |iiiblic. 
ISIass-ineetings  were  held  in  Hyde  Park  and 
elsewhere;  subscriptions  for  the  support  of 
the  strikers  poured  in.  I^ondon  was  amazed; 
one  hundred  thousand  men  had  gone  out. 

It  was  realiziMl  that  here  was  a  condition 
necessitating  profound  attention.  Kcoii- 
omists  and  humanitarians  alike  sought  for 
means  whereby  to  terminate  the  crisis;  the 
sentiment  of  the  nation  ordered  an  eijuitable 
adjustment  of  the  difficulty.  The  indiscre- 
tions of  the  more  violent  strikers  weakened 
the  general  a[)pr(jval,  yet  the  conscience  of 
the  people  was  at  last  aroused,  and  it  re- 
mained aroused.  As  a  result,  a  ("onimission 
was  formed  to  investigate  and  settle  the 
matters  in  dispute.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  of  Conciliation  M'cre  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  Cardinal  Manning,  and 
the  Bishop  of  London.  The  amicable  efforts 
of  these  men  were  successful,  and  in  Novem- 
ber the  strikers  returned  to  work,  victorious. 

This  great  strike  was  typical  of  all  the 
lesser,  sporadic  ones,  which  occurred  through- 
out   the    kingdom    among    bakers,    tailors, 
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tramway  and  omnibus  men,  as  well  as  amoiij^ 
the  more  important  de])artments  of  labor. 
In  most  instances  the  strikers  were  fairly 
successful,  though  the  efforts  of  the  gas- 
stokers  in  London  and  Manchester  failed. 
The  tendency  of  the  strikes  was  to  attract 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
on  this  account  a  new  impetus  was  given  to 
the    cause    of   social    reform.       In    London, 


jjoor  and  obscure.  Among  those  who  died 
of  it  were  Mr.  Bright,  the  greatest  orator 
of  the  age,  the  poet  Browning,  Bishop  Light- 
foot  of  Durham,  the  most  learned  of  contem- 
porary prelates,  and  Wilkie  Collins,  the 
novelist. 

In  Ireland  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  were 
rather  less  than  for  some  time  immediately 
])receding.     The  violence  that   had  recently 
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especially,  ranch  was  done;  the  law  against 
owners  of  unsanitary  tenements  was  enforced; 
large  donations  aided  in  the  establishment 
of  institutions  for  relieving  the  physically 
and  mentally  l)arren  lives  of  the  toilers;  Sir 
Edward  Guinness  gave  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  sterling  to  be  \ised  in  the  erection  of 
dwellings  for  the  poor  in  London  and  Dublin. 
These  charitable  endeavors  were  also  made 
needful  through  the  ravages  of  a  new  dis- 
ease, the  inrtuenza,  which  in  this  year  swejjt 
like  a  pestilence  over  all  the  country.  Xor 
was  the  disease  limited  in  its  attacks  to  the 


been  the  expression  of  ])olitical  animosity 
began  to  disappear,  by  reason  of  the  better 
direction  taken  in  the  legislation  concerning 
the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
and  by  reason  of  the  changing  temper  of  the 
people.  Agrarian  outrages  were  discon- 
tinued to  a  great  extent,  aTid  instances  of 
boycotting  grew  fewer.  The  harvests  of 
the  year  before  had  been  insufficient,  but  now 
the  products  were  plentiful;  and  this  abun- 
dance, in  conjunction  with  increased  prices, 
aided  in  restoring  comparative  tranquillity  to 
the  island. 


lo-i 
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At  flio  (iiicnini,'  of  IsiKi,  then,  wo  tiinl  Ire- 
land aliiiost  ivsting  for  a  iiioim-nt.  Kii<,rlan(l, 
on  the  contrary,  was  jteculiarly  distrauglit, 
and  a  like  uneasiness  M\as  apparent  in  Wales 
and  Scotland,  des|iitc  tlie  fact  that  Scottish 
progress  was  sphiidiclly  illustrated  in  thi^i 
year  by  the  completion  of  the  iiuge  cantilever 


JOHN  BURNS,  M.P. 
Labor  Leader  ProDiiiieiit  in  the  Great  Strikes  of  1889, 


bridge  over  the  Forth,  near  Edinburgh.  The 
re^'ival  of  industrial  activity  that  began  in 
1889  soon  ceased,  to  be  succeeded  by  com- 
mercial apathy.  All  conditions  conspired  to 
cause  disaster.  The  politicians  were  cau- 
tious; indeed,  they  did  not  know  how  to 
avoid  the  evils  of  the  hour,  and   no    remedial 


legislation  was  attem])ted.  Among  the  labor- 
ers socialistic  agitations  were  ])ersistent ;  the 
stock  exciiange  securities  fell;  financial 
legishition  in  the  United  States,  and  stormy 
weather  at  harvesting-time,  served  to  in- 
crease tile  discouragement  and  to  prevent 
enterprise.  The  ahmn  of  the  moment 
reaehi'd  its  climax  when  the 
old  house  of  JJaring  ]5rotliers 
was  threatened  «ith  failure. 
1'he  age  and  resources  of  this 
house  had  given  to  it  such 
public  prestige  that  the  rumor 
of  its  ditliculties  appalled  the 
financial  world,  and  the  general 
dismay  was  hardly  alleviated 
when  the  IJaiik  of  Englaiul 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Bar- 
ings. Consols  fell  nearly  to 
ninety-three,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  bank's  importation  of 
large  sums  in  gold  from  France 
and  Kussia  that  a  jianic  was 
averted. 

The  weather  continued  to 
aid  in  making  the  jieriod  un- 
usual and  troublous;  for  the 
winter  was  the  coldest  known 
in  many  years,  so  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor  were  thereby 
much  intensified.  Thus  there 
was  a  jiartietdar  timeliness  to 
the  plea  put  forth  by  General 
Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
for  the  subscription  of  a  million 
pounds  to  be  used  in  relieving 
the  submerged  tenth  in  Darkest 
England,  although  his  plan  of 
work  met  with  harsh  criticism. 
The  lal)or  (juestion  became 
even  graver.  At  the  Trade 
Union  Congress,  held  at  Liver- 
\iwA,  in  Septendjer,  the  i)arty 
of  compulsion  overcame  the  old  Unionists. 
The  significant  spirit  of  this  was  dis]ilayed 
in  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  strikes  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  dock-men  in  Liverpool, 
Cardiff,  and  Glasgow  went  out,  though 
without  much  success.  In  the  mining  dis- 
tricts no  fewer  than  two  hundred  thotisand 
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men  struck,  ami  wlien  the  questions  in 
dispute  were  coniproniisecl,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  north  of  England  had  lost  three  hun- 
dred thousand  jiounds  sterling.  In  fact,  the 
spirit  of  the  year  was  such  that  strikes  oc- 
curred in  almost  all  departments  of  labor. 
Tlie  employees  in  the  jiost-office,  the  police- 
men, coroners'  juries,  soldiers,  and  sailors 
were  numbered  among  the  strikers.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  railway  men  in  Scot- 
land stopped  work,  and  traffic  was  at  a 
standstill  for  six  weeks,  when  tlie  strike 
failed. 

The  general  gloom  was  heightened  by  the 
many  losses  at  sea,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
sinking  of  the  British  torpedo  cruiser,  S'  rpent. 
In  the  foundering  of  this  vessel  off  the  coa.st 
of  Spain,  near  Corunna,  November  10,  only 
three  out  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  es- 
caped. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  dead 
bodies  washed  ashore  were  buried  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cemetery  by  the  Spanish 
priests,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
corpses  were  those  of  Protestants. 

Meantime,   in   Ireland,    extensive  disquiet 


had  been   caused  by  anticipations  of  famine. 
Happily,  not   only  were  these  fears  not  re- 
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alized,  l>ut  they  were  jmxluctive  of  |)ositive 
good,  inasmucli  as  the  Government,  in   order 
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to  glianl  the  ]n'ci|iU'  rnuii  tlu'  i'\]icctcMl  Imr- 
rors  of  want,  advaiu-fil  i'mir  luiiulred  tli()U- 
saiul  poiiiuls  to  ail  Irisli  comiiaiiv  so  tliat 
railways  iiiitjht  be  const riu-ted  in  the  rural 
districts.     Asa   result,  tlic   | r  were   t;'i\un 


THOMAS  TIfC.IIKS. 

sufficient  employment  and  the  country  was 
permanently  benefited. 

In  Parliament,  Irish  affairs  were  less  satis- 
factory. In  February  the  Commission  a])- 
pointed  to  investigate  the  Times-Pigott  for- 
geries reported,  e.\onerating  Parnell  as  to 
the  personal  charges,  but  condemning  him 
and  his  companions  for  combining  to  boy- 
cott.    Much  and  bitter  debate  arose  about 


the  report.       In    Sc])tenilici-,    Tom    P.    Dillon 
an<l  O'Brien,  Parnellite   members  of   Parlia- 
ment, were  arrested,  charged  with  conspiracy 
an<l  with  advising  tenants  not  to  pay  rents. 
'I'hr  arrested  ?iieii,  having  secured  l)ail,  chose 
not  to  wait  the  issue  of  a  trial, 
but  tied  to  America.    The  Irish 
camp  itself  was  fast  l)ecoming 
distraught    with   opjiosing  fac- 
ti<ins    when     the     antagonistic 
elements    were   roused   to  final 
bitterness   by    the    decision    in 
theO'Shea  divorce  case,  where- 
by Parnell,   named  as  the  co- 
respondent, was   found   guilty 
as  charged  and  taxed  with  all 
the  costs.     The   day  after  the 
verdict  a  great  meeting  of  the 
National    League,    in    Dublin, 
ii?ianiniously  voted  that  Parnell 
should    retain    the    leadership, 
and  the  chief  himself  publicly 
announced  his  intention  of  re- 
maining  at    the    head    of   the 
party.      The   sentiment   as   to 
bis  personal  conduct  was,  how- 
ever,   such    that    the    English 
Home     Hule    pai'ty    separated 
fi'oni     him,     while     the     Irish 
bish<)])s  somewhat  later  issued 
a  manifesto  against  him,  and  a 
Conference  of  the   Irish   mem- 
bers of   Parliament,    held     l)e- 
cemlier  4,  resulteil  in   the  elec- 
tion   of    .lustin    McCarthy    in 
PainelPs    stead.      Forthwith  a 
\-ehement    campaign    between 
the  two  factions  was  conducted 
in  Ireland,  in  which  Parnellites 
and    Anti-Parnellites    showed 
a  superabundance   of   intrigue 
and  belligerency,  both  verbal  and  physical, 
the  most  important  results  attained  being  a 
serious  injury  to  the  cau.se  of  Home  Rule  by 
displaying  Irish  turbuleney  and  lack  of  re- 
straint in  the  management  of  domestic  affairs. 
In  ecclesiastical  circles  much  interest  at- 
tached to  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, who  had  been  prosecuted  for  ritualistic 
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practices.  The  ruling,  made  in  November, 
after  two  years  of  trial,  was  a  distinct  victory 
for  the  ritualistic  prelate,  and  a  severe  blow 
t<i  the  Low  Church  party  waging  war  against 
liim,  which  promptly  appealed  to  the  Privy 
Council,  where,  in  the  following  year,  the 
judgment  of  tlie  Aix-hbishop  was  confirmed. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  return  of  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  who  landed  at  Dover,  A|)ril  :^6,  after 
his  successful  journey  from  the  Congo  to  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  and  thence  to  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  was  the  occasion  for  great  rejoicings 
among  all  classes,  a  rejoicing  increased  by  his 
romantic  marriage  with  Miss  Tennant  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  only  shadowed  by 
the  painful  charges  and  countercharges  as  to 
the  conduct  of  his  rear  column. 

The  most  generally  lamented  deaths  of 
the  year  were  those  of  Cardinal  Xewman, 
August  11;  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Wil- 
liam Thom|ison,  D.D.,  December  2-3;  and  of 
Canon  Liddon,  the  most  eloquent  divine  of 
his  generation,  September  9. 

The  new  year,  1891,  brought  no  distinct 
signs  of  betterment.  Trade  continued  stag- 
nant; the  general  condition  of  health  was 
l)ad — the  grip  raging.  The  cold  weather 
that  had  marked  the  close  of  1890  increased 
to  such  an  extent,  in  the  early  months  of 
1891,  that  its  severity  was  beyond  anything 
in  past  years  back  to  1'794.  For  more  than 
a  month  the  Thames,  at  Windsor,  was  frozen 
over,  and  the  skating  on  Regent's  Park  Lake 
remained  for  forty-three  days.  The  inclement 
v.eather  intensified  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
and  incited  the  laborers  to  new  efforts  for 
better  wages;  Init  most  of  the  strikes  failed. 
A  Royal  CV)mmission,  with  Lord  Hartington 
as  chairman,  was  ajjpointed  to  investigate 
the  difticulties  in  the  relations  between  cap- 
ital and  labor;  but  its  work,  while  marking 
an  advance  in  the  status  of  the  subject,  was 
of  no  direct  benefit.  Parliament  attempted 
to  remedy  the  existing  state  of  affairs  by 
legislation,  and  to  that  end  the  Factory  Acts 
were  amended;  while  an  act  to  extend  small 
holdings  was  introduced,  and  school  fees 
were  abolished. 

The  general  discontent  was  strikingly  shown 
in  the  platform  promulgated  l)y  the  National 


Liberal  Federation.  This  jjromised  home  rule, 
disestablishment  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  par- 
ish councils,  small  holdings  and  allotments, 
the  House  of  Lords  to  be  amended  or  ended, 
land  law  reform,  taxation  of  grountl  rents, 
free  sale  of  land,  popular  veto  on  liquor,  in- 
ternational arbitration,  and  the  proper  hous- 
ing of  the  working  classes. 

The  ravages  of  sickness  and  death  were 
especially  evident  in  the  political  realm.  The 
influenza  was  virulent  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons through  the  summer,  and  Gladstone 
was  completely  prostrated  by  it  and  the 
shock  of  his  eldest  son's  death.  Just  after 
the  Newcastle  meeting,  W.  H.  Smith,  the 
leader  of  the  L'nionist  party,  and  Parnell 
died  on  the  same  day.  Balfour,  who  as  Irish 
secretary  had  distinguished  himself  in  quiet- 
ing the  internal  condition  of  the  island,  was 
chosen  as  the  new  head  of  the  L^nionists.  Par- 
nell's  marriage  with  Mrs.  O'Shea  had  finally 
divided  the  L'ish  forces,  and  his  death  even 
could  not  close  the  gap  his  folly  had  opened. 
Balfour,  however,  by  active  measures,  in- 
cluding personal  visits  to  the  island,  was 
able  so  to  manage  affairs  that  the  condition 
of  the  people  was  practically  ameliorated, 
despite  the  frays  of  the  leaders.  Especially, 
the  measures  of  the  Government  for  the 
purchase  of  their  holdings  by  tenants  marked 
a  decided  gain  to  the  small  agriculturists. 
Lord  Granville,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
Peers,  died;  also  Lord  Lytton,  diplomatist, 
Indian  viceroy,  and  man  of  letters.  Among 
the  most  notable  deaths  outside  of  political 
circles  were  those  of  Kinglake,  the  historian 
of  the  Crimean  War;  Bradlaugh,  the  free- 
thinker; Professor  Moseley,  the  biologist; 
Dr.  Magee,  the  new  Archbishop  of  York, 
whom  Dr.  Maclagan  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed; and  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky,  the 
Russian  philosopher,  and  founder  of  modei'n 
Theosophy. 

The  general  con.sternation  that  was  spread 
abroad  through  the  country  did  not  pass  so- 
ciety by;  for  all  aristocracy  was  shocked  and 
alarmed  by  the  Gordon-Cumming  scandal,  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  involved. 
The  matter  transpired  by  reason  of  a  slander 
suit  brouscht  bv  Sir  William  Gordon-Cum- 
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ming  against  those  who  had  ac<nis('(l  him  of 
clieatitig  at  cards,  and  in  the  trial  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ai>i)eared  as  a  witness.  The  plain- 
tiff was  dofeate<l;  but  the  evidence  showed 
that  gauihliiig  at  baccarat  liail  been  the  di- 
version of  the  ]irince  and  his  party  while  vis- 
itint;  at  Tranlncrot't,  and  a  storm  of  criticism 
was  provoked.  Not  the  least  striking  jiart 
of  the   whole  affair  was  Sir  William's  niar- 


IIELEXA   PETROVMA   ISI.AVAT.SKY. 

riage  of  an  Atnerican  girl  immediately  after 
the  verdict  of  the  court  against  him.  The 
distress  caused  to  society  by  the  noising 
abroad  of  such  unwholesome  secrets  was, 
however,  somewhat  assuaged  by  a  visit  in 
the  summer  from  the  German  Emperor,  and 
one  soon  afterward  from  the  Prince  of  Na- 
ples, heir  to  the  Italian  throne. 

The  opening  months  of  the  new  year  saw 
little  abatement  in  the  anxiety  and  trouble 


of  the  nation.  Tvplmid  fever  rii^eil  iu  .Taini- 
ary,  and  in  the  second  week  of  that  month 
Duke  Albert  Victor  of  Clarence  and  Avon- 
dale,  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and, 
after  his  father,  heir  to  the  throne,  died  of 
the  disease  at  Sandringham.  'J'lic  whole  na- 
tion really  mourned  the  death  of  the  youth 
who  was  only  twentj'-eight  years  of  age.  The 
sorrow  was  emphasized  by  its  coming  on  the 
heels  of  the  rej(jicing  that  ha<l 
arisen  on  the  announcement  of 
his  engagement  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Teck  and  I'rin- 
cess  Mary  of  Cambridge. 

The  gloom  was  yet  ap])arent 
when  formal  court  festivities 
celebrated  the  betrothal  of 
Princess  Marie  of  Edinliurgh  to 
the  Crown  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Roumania,  and  the  visit  of  the 
successful  suitor,  accomji.inicd 
by  his  uncle.  King  Charles  of 
Roumania,  to  Queen  Victoria. 

In  Parliament,  the  approach- 
ing dissolution  was  in  the  air. 
Gladstone  remained  absent  for 
his  health's  sake.  The  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  re- 
moved the  Marquis  of  Harting- 
ton  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
made  necessary  the  aj)point- 
ment  of  a  new  leader  in  his 
stead  for  the  Liberal  L^nioiiist 
party  in  the  Commons.  1'othis 
jiosition  Mr.  Chamberlain  suc- 
ceeded. As  to  the  various 
measures  that  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  session,  the  most 
important  and  effective  was  the 
Irish  Land  Purchase  Act,  which 
was  passed  after  having  been  discussed  in  a 
number  of  preceding  sessions.  This  law  was 
designed  to  benefit  the  Irish  tenants,  and  to 
that  end  provided  that  the  Government 
should  advance  money  to  tenants  desiring  to 
purchase  their  holdings.  This  money  would 
be  paid  to  the  Government  by  the  tenant  in 
a  series  of  payments,  each  so  small  that  it 
would  not  exceed  the  annual  rent  charge. 
In  addition,  the  title  to  the  property  would 
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]>ass  at  once  to  the  jjiirclia.ser,  burdened  only 
by  the  Government's  mortgage. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  June  28,  and  the 
Mar  of  the  electors  began.  Ten  days  before 
the  dissolution  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  sent 
twelve  thousand  representatives  to  Belfast  to 
utter  a  formal  protest  against  Home  Rule, 
whether  Gladstonian  or  Fenian.  This  action 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Ulsterman 
played  an  important  rOle  in 
the  campaign.  Lord  Salisbury, 
being  without  a  special  con- 
stituency to  address,  took  the 
unprecedented  step  of  issuing 
a  manifesto  to  the  electors  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  this 
a|»peal  he  urged  upon  the  voters 
that  they  should  not  abandon 
the  Loyalists  of  Ireland,  and 
jiarticularly  the  Protestants  of 
Lister.  In  another  direction, 
Balfour  pointed  out  the  more 
tranquil  condition  of  affairs  of 
Ireland,  and  insisted  that  the 
Gladstonian  method  of  settle- 
ment meant  real  unsettlement. 
The  one  desire  in  Wales  was 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Welsh  Church,  to  which  Glad- 
stone stood  pledged;  so  that 
the  Welsh  vote  was  counted 
for  the  Separatists,  as  was  the 
new  labor  vote,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Sepai-atist  leaders 
promised  direct  legislation  in 
behalf  of  the  working  classes. 
The  strength  of  the  various 
forces  thus  united  was  such 
that,  after  a  fight  of  three 
weeks,  the  polls  revealed  a  majority  of  forty 
for  the  Separatists. 

The  session  opened  August  4,  Mr.  Peel  be- 
ing reelected  speaker,  and  then  3Ir.  AsquitI*, 
whose  re]>utation  in  the  Commons  had  been 
steadily  growing  for  three  years,  moved  "no 
confidence"  to  the  Address.  In  the  vote 
that  followed,  the  Gladstonian  party  had  a 
majority  of  foi-ty  against  the  Government, 
whereupon  Lord  Salisljury  and  his  Cabinet 
resigned,  and  Gladstone  became  Prime  Minis- 


ter for  the  fourth  time  in  his  life,  he  then 
being  within  four  months  of  his  eighty-third 
birthday.  Sir  William  Harcourt  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
leader  of  the  House  in  Gladstone's  absence; 
John  ]Morley  went  into  the  Irish  Office, 
and  Lord  Roseberv  was  made  Foreijrn  Sec- 
rotary  iitfain,  wliile  iVscjiiith's   abilities  were 
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recognized  by  his  appointment  to  the  Home 
Office. 

Meantime  the  condition  of  the  country  in 
no  wise  improved.  The  ]irevalence  of  epi- 
demic sickness  was  marked.  The  death-roll 
was  headed  by  Tennyson,  the  leader  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  who  died,  on  October  ti,  at  his 
hotise  at  Aldworth,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Among  the  other  more 
notable  deaths  were  those  of  Professor  Free- 
man, the  historian;  Cardinal  Manning,  the 
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most  (listinguislii'd  "C  Catholic  iirclatcs;  and 
Spurgeon,  the  most  jiopuhir  of  j)uljjit  ora- 
tors. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  lali<iring  class 
was  ]ilainlv  exjiressed  liv  the  nuniher  and 
sullen  persistenee  of  tlie  strikes.  The  chief 
of  these  was  that  d'  the  cdlliefs   in    I)urli:iTn, 


JOHN  MORLEY,  M.P. 

wlio   remained   out    for  twelve   weeks,    from 
JVIarcli  to  .Tune,  only  to  fail. 

It  is  only  by  an  appreciation  of  the  grow- 
ing necd.s  of  diverse  classes  that  we  come  to 
understand  the  cliange  now  apparent  in  the 
whole  ]>olitical  system.  For  years  the  tights 
in  Parliament  had  been  between  the  two 
great   parties.     As  early  as  1885,  however, 


smaller  interests  began  to  assert  themselves. 
Little  by  little,  these  interests  became  im- 
portant, and  their  advocates  sought  foitheii' 
advancement  l)efore  all  else.  To  that  end 
they  worked  for  an  alliance  with  others,  by 
which  mutual  aid  might  be  given.  Tlnistlie 
l(ig-rolliiig  system  began.  It  grew  surely 
until,  in  180;?,  we  find  it  <loiu- 
inating  in  I'arlianu'iil.  This 
evolution  of  the  groups  is 
demonstrated  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  many  factious 
detinitely  defined  in  this  year. 
The  Parliament  was  m;ide  u)> 
of  so  many  different  parlies 
that  exact  statement  is  ditli- 
eult;  but  the  more  imijortanl 
may  be  thus  given:  On  the 
Government  side  —  National- 
ists, I'ai-nellites,  Anti-Parnell- 
ites.  Official  Liberals,  liadicals, 
Welsh  Radicals,  Scotch  lla<ir- 
cals,  Liberal  Socialists,  and  the 
Temperance  group.  In  the 
Opposition  ranks  —  Conserva- 
tives and  Liberal  Unionists. 
All  of  these  were  ]>rimarily 
devoted  to  their  individual  in- 
terests, and  their  fiec|nent 
changes  from  (Government  to 
Opposition  marked  their  free- 
<lom  from  the  old  party  tram- 
mels. Thissanu'  freecloni  made 
the  task  of  the  chief  leaders 
<ine  of  great  ami  increasing 
difficulty,  and  it  explains  much 
that  would  be  otherwise  inex- 
jjlicable  in  the  political  history 
of  the  time. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of 
February,  Gladstone  iiil  in- 
duced the  promised  Ilonu' 
Rule  Bill,  which  was  characterized  by  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  as  a  great  betrayal  of  the 
Unionist  cause,  since  it  ignored  tlie  claims  of 
Ulster,  guaranteed  no  definite  protection  for 
the  free  education  of  Protestant  children, 
jeoparded  the  Imperial  contrf)l  of  the  Irish 
military,  and  practically  ]u-ovided  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  landlords'  estates.      Glad- 
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stoiu",  however,  alily  <U'feiuk'(l  his  measures 
against  all  attaeks. 

Tlie  leadiiin:  provision  in  the  hill  was  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Irish  LeLfislature, 
whieh  should  have  authority  in  the  determin- 
ing of  matters  exclusively  Irish,  while  in  no 
way  interfering  with  the  general  preroga- 
tives of  the  Parliament.  Kut  the  financial 
plan  of  the  bill  was  found  to  be  wholly  un- 
satisfactory. Moreover,  it  was  urged  against 
the  act  that  its  ])rovisions  would  give  the 
Irish  memliers  of  Parliament  the  balance  of 
power  in  that  body.  In  Ireland  itself  the 
bill  provoked  much  bitter  opposition,  not 
only  among  the  Protestants  in  Ulster,  but 
also  among  many  of  the  Catholics.  Even 
the  leaders  of  the  Irish  party  were  not  strong 
in  sui>port  of  the  measure.  The  bill  was  de- 
bated for  eighty-two  days  in  the  Commons 
— one  of  the  longest  debates  recorded  of  that 
body — then,  finally,  it  was  ])assed  and  sent 
on  to  the  House  of  Lonls,  only  to  be  re- 
jected by  the  peers  in  a  vf)te  of  four  hundred 
and  nineteen  to  forty-one.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  contest  the  greatest  bitterness 
prevailed,  a  bitterness  that  was  sometimes  so 
intense  as  to  become  hate.  Twice  the  life  of 
Gladstone  was  attempted,  once  in  London, 
July  26,  and  once  while  he  was  journeying 
from  London  to  Chester,  May  18.  On  the 
other  side  the  public  utterances  against  the 
Lords  when  they  refused  to  yield  to  the  Avill 
of  the  Commons  were  rancorous,  so  that  at 
one  time  the  world  woulil  hardly  have  been 
astonished  at  a  revolution  in  the  island. 

The  evils  of  political  strife  Avere  not  miti- 
gated by  domestic  ))i'osi)erity.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  general  discontent  was  heightened 
by  the  bad  state  of  trade,  which  resulted  in 
constant  strikes.  A  strike  of  the  cotton- 
workers  in  Lancashire  was  compromised.  A 
dock  strike  in  Ilidl  began  the  first  week  in 
April,  and  continued  until  the  middle  of  May, 
accompanied  by  such  violence  that  troopswere 
called  in  to  maintain  order.  Despite  every 
endeavor  of  the  strikers,  the  company  secured 
non-union  men,  and,  in  the  end,  won  a  com- 
plete, if  expensive,  victory.  In  August  and 
September  there  was  a  vast  strike  among  the 
coal-miners  in  the  central  part  of  England  and 


in  ^Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  with  accom- 
paniments of  riot  in  Yorkshire  atid  tlie  Prin- 
cipality, restrained  only  by  the  presence  of 
troops.  In  the  Midlan<l  counties  alone  the 
strikers  numbered  tive  hundred  thousand.  At 
the  end  of  August  sixty  thousand  in  South 
Wales  resumed  work,  and  soon  after  the  strike 
was  practically  at  an  end.  The  terrific  loss  to 
the  nation  from  a  strike  of  such  extent  can 
best  be  estimated  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  total  number  of  operatives  in  various 
allie<l  industries  who  were  made  idle  during 
the  term  of  the  strike  was  more  than  one  and 
a  half  millions.  Yet,  despite  the  involved 
loss,  the  strike  was  of  profound  value  since  it 
brought  about  a  new  relation  between  labor 
and  cajiital  and  the  State.  That  this  relation 
was  informal  does  not  lessen  its  signiticance. 
The  strike  was  settled  l)y  following  a  sug- 
gestio7i  made  by  Gladstone.  His  proposal 
was  that  a  joint  conference  should  discuss 
the  difficulty,  the  conference  to  sit  under 
Lord  Rosebery  as  chairman.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Home  Office,  and  there  the 
courtesy  and  skill  of  the  chairman  gained  the 
victory  over  all  ]irejudice.  He  had  no  vote 
to  cast;  he  displayed  equal  interest  in  both 
sides;  suspicion  was  disarmed;  I'eason  pre- 
vailed; in  a  few  hours  the  differences  of 
months  were  reconciled,  and  the  strike,  that 
in  its  aggregate  loss  cost  the  country  three 
and  a  half  million  jiounds  sterling,  was 
ended. 

In  this  same  disastrous  year  occurred  the 
worst  calamity  in  the  history  of  the  navy. 
June  22,  while  the  fleet  was  executing  ma- 
neuvers near  Tripoli,  the  flagship  Virtorla 
was  run  into  and  sunk  by  the  Camperdown. 
Twenty-two  officers  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  men  perished  with  the  ship.  The 
horror  of  the  casualty  was  made  greater  by 
the  fact  that  the  event  was  due  wholly  to 
the  stupendous  error  of  the  Vice-Admiral, 
Sir  George  Tryon,  who  met  his  death  with 
the  rest  as  the  result  of  the  obedience  his 
officers  rendered  to  his  mad  commands. 

We  turn  with  satisfaction  from  events  so 
unhappy  to  others  of  pleasant  nature.  The 
Queen  opened  the  Imperial  Institute  on  May 
10,  and  September  witnessed  a  meeting  in 
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London  of  journalists  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  More  interesting  to  Americans 
was  the  unveiling,  in  November,  of  two 
stained-glass  windows  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, memorials  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  In 
the  direction  of  commercial  improvement  the 
most  imposing  event  was  the  opening  of  the 


since  it  commanded  the  easiest  routes  from 
Central  Asia  to  India.  The  General  British 
policy  in  Egypt  was  shown  by  the  course  of 
treatment  adopted  in  reference  to  Abbas  II. 
The  youthful  Khedive  was  so  presumptuous 
as  to  dismiss  his  Cabinet  of  English  sym- 
pathizers without  consulting   Lord   Cromer, 


THE  SINKING  OF  THE  VICTOKIA   BY  THE  CAMPEKDOWN. 


Manchester  Ship  Canal,  which  had  been  in 
process  of  construction  for  eight  years. 

Especially,  Great  Britain  was  successful  in 
the  operations  of  the  Foreign  Office.  When 
the  British  East  Africa  Company  formally 
withdrew  from  Uganda,  what  was  virtually  a 
British  protectorate  succeeded  to  the  control. 
In  Afghanistan  a  movement  of  advance 
was  made  successfully  toward  the  northwest 
Indian  frontier,  a  point  of  distinct  advantage, 


the  British  Consul-General.  Lord  Rosebery 
thereupon  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  to  the  effect  that  the  consul-gen- 
eral's advice  as  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
Cabinet  must  be  followed,  and  that  the  tem- 
])orary  counselors  selected  by  the  Khedive 
himself  must  be  dismissed  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  King  yielded,  but  the  native 
population  was  much  agitated,  and  the  Eng- 
lish  troops   were  re-enforced,  although  the 
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nineteen  thousand  native  soldiers  reniaincil 
lin-al  to  their  KnLrlisIi  ottieers.  jNIucli  criti- 
cism was  current  at  tlie  time  as  to  tlie  sjras])- 
ing  tendency  id'  tlie  IJritisli  oceujiation  of 
Egyjit,  yet  tlie  condition  of  tlie  country  was 
so  much  improved,  the  advance  in  commerce 
so  marked,  the  finances  so  excellent,  that  those 
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most  interested  in  Egyptian  affairs  approved, 
rather  than  condemned,  the  British  control. 

By  far  the  most  important  event  in  the 
Parliamentary  sessions  of  1894  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill.  This  law 
forever  ended  the  old  rule  of  jiarson  and 
squire,  and  gave  instead  a  real  local  self-gov- 
ernment.    According  to  this  act,  every  man 


and  every  woman  of  full  age,  having  veside<l 
in  the  jiarish  for  twelve  months,  are  (jualitied 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  parisli  council 
a!id  arc  eligible  to  election  as  iiuMuliers  of 
tiiat  council,  or  memliers  of  the  district 
council  tliat  is  elected  by  the  parish  council. 
In  these  parish  councils  all  matters  of  local 
government  are  decid- 
ed, and  the  chairman 
of  the  district  council 
is  c.i'-ojficio  ;i  magis- 
trate, and  sits  with  the 
county  l>oard  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace. 

This  radical  victory 
against  conservatism 
is  the  more  noticeabk' 
Ijecavise  the  same  year 
witnessed  the  defeat, 
for  the  fourteenth 
time,  of  a  measure  to 
legalize  the  marriage 
of  a  widower  with  the 
sister  of  his  deceased 
w  i  It'. 

The  strain  of  years 
and  party  wranglings 
]iroved  too  much  for 
tilailstone's  strength, 
and  he  was  forced  re- 
])eatedly  to  absent 
himself  from  the  ses- 
sions of  the  House, 
leaving  the  leadership 
at  such  times  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt.  It 
was,  then,  no  surprise 
when,  on  March  3,  he 
resigned.  That  Lord 
Rosebery  Avas  chosen 
as  Gladstone's  suc- 
cessor provoked  more 
astonishment.  This  remarkable  young  man 
had  achieved  a  success  so  marked  in  his 
political  career  that  his  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion could  hardly  be  questioned,  yet  his 
comparative  youth  rendered  his  elevation 
conspicuous,  while  his  own  announced  am- 
hition  to  become  Premier  gave  to  this  states- 
man a  certain  prophetic  dignity  in  the  jiublic 
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eye.  This  effect  was  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  he  liad  declared  liis  intention  not  only 
of  becoming  Prime  Minister,  but  also  of 
marrying  an  heiress,  and  winning  the  Derby 
race;  and  he  did  marry  an  heiress,  and  he 
did  win  the  Derby;  indeed,  as  to  the  Derby, 
he  won  it  twice,  and  won  it  while  he  was 
Premier,  a  performance  quite  unique  in  Eng- 
lish history,  but  very  English! 

Another  and  more  serious  matter  allied  to 
politics  was  the  International  Bimetallic 
Conference,  which  met  in  London  in  March. 
During  its  sessions.  Sir  David  Barbour,  for- 
merly Secretary  of  Finance  in  India,  declared 
that  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  gold  stand- 
ard in  India  had  disturbed  trade,  had 
increased  the  debt,  had  added  to  the  expend- 
itures, and  had  necessitated  a  more  burden- 
some taxation.  Like  evidence  in  other 
directions  was  presented,  yet  the  Conference 
failed  to  obtain  any  directly  successful 
results. 

Throughout  the  country  the  commercial 
depression  continued.  The  effect  of  the  per- 
sistent dullness  in  industrial  concerns  was 
plainly  shown  in  the  Budget,  which  dis- 
jilayed  the  necessity  for  econ(jmy.  The 
effect  of  constant  hard  times  was  shown,  too, 
even  more  powerfully,  in  the  action  taken  by 
the  Trades  T'nion  Congress,  at  Norwich,  in 
September.  There  the  Socialists  were  in  the 
majority,  and  the  revolt  against  existing 
conditions  led  to  formal  insistence  on  the 
most  advanced  doctrines  of  State  control  and 
collectiveness. 

The  most  marked  gain  for  this  year  was  in 
the  matter  of  health.  The  nation,  as  a 
whole,  suffered  less  from  epidemics  than  at 
any  time  before  since  the  appearance  of  the 
influenza,  while  the  death  record  was  sin- 
gularly free  from  great  names.  The  most 
mourned  loss  of  the  year  was  that  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  the  purest  contemporary 
exponent  of  the  romantic  school  in  fiction, 
who  died  of  consumption,  in  the  island  of 
Samoa,  December  -3. 

The  last  session  of  the  Parliament  elected 
in  July,  1892,  began  February  .5,  1S95,  and 
in  that  session  Wellesley  Peel,  who  had  been 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  eleven 
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years,  resigned  in  April  on  account  of  h)ad 
health,  and  William  Court  Gully  was  chosen 
to  succeed  to  the  office. 

The  term  was  distinguished  by  the  introduc- 
tion, under  the  ausjiices  of  Mr.  xVsquith,  of 
the  long-urged  bill  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  in  Wales,  a  measure  for  which 
practically  all  Wales  had  been  contending  for 
years,  and  a  measure  well  justified  by  the 
fact  that  the  four  thousand  Nonconformist 
congregations  in  the  princijiality  include 
about  four-fifths  of  tlie  entire  population. 

But  the  various  and  opposing  interests  con- 
spired to  defeat  all  legislation.     The  cohesion 
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of  the  groups  became  weakened  through  the 
failures  of  one  after  another  to  obtain  a  con- 
siderable victory,  until,  at  last,  a  Government 
amendment  to  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary  of  ^^'ar  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  seven.  The  Ministry  promptly 
resigned,  leaving  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment to  a  new  Ministry,  whereupon  Lord 
Salisbury  was  requested  by  the  Queen  to 
form  a  Cabinet.  This  I^nionist  Ministry  was 
constituted  .lune  2.5,  with  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  as  Prime  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire as  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
Arthur  James  Balfour  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Joseph  Chamberlain  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
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Beach  as  Chanc-ellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Geoi'Ljc'  Joaeliiin  (ioschcu  as  First  Lonl  of  tlie 
Ailiniralty.  Outside  <d'  the  Cabinet  the  most 
important  apjjoiiitiiu'iit  was  that  of  George 
N.  Curzon,  -who  was  made  Under  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  the  campaign  that  now  ensued,  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  Federation  put  forth  a  platform 
declaring  in  favor  of  Home  Rule,  Welsh  dis- 
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establishment,  the  Irish  Land  l>ill,  a  suffrage 
principle  of  "one  man  one  vote,"  the  li(iuor 
veto  by  local  option,  and  many  more  reforms, 
including  the  submission  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  will  of  the  Commons.  The  Na- 
tional Reform  L'nion  favored  the  "one  man 
one  vote  "  principle,  the  payment  of  members 
of  Parliament,  local  legislation  by  local  bodies 
alone,  a  simpler  method  of  Parliamentary 
procedure,  the  abnlition  of  the  Lords'  legisla- 


tive jiowers.  Home  Rule,  land-law  reform, 
local  option,  the  suppri'ssion  of  grants  and 
])ensions,  international  arbitration,  ta.xation 
on  land  values,  graduation  of  taxes  according 
to  ability  to  pay,  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
the  aged,  the  sick,' and  otherwise  distressed, 
and  the  admission  of  the  claims  of  labor  to 
limitation  of  hours,  to  the  right  of  combina- 
tion, to  compensation  for  injuries,  and  to  di- 
rect rejjresentation  in  Parliament. 
The  Irish  Nationalists  renewed  their 
allegiance  to  the  Liberal  party  on 
the  basis  of  the  Liberal  leaders' 
public  pledges  to  place  Home  Rule 
at  the  front  of  the  program.  The 
Social  Democratic  Federation  de- 
clared in  su])port  of  an  eight-hour 
law,  the  free  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren, a  minimum  wage  of  thirty 
shillings  weekly,  wholesome  dwell- 
ings, the  ownership  of  railways, 
factories,  mines,  and  land  by  the 
whole  people,  a  single  chamber  of 
paid  deputies,  to  be  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  ami  the  popular  ini- 
tiative anil  referendimi. 

The  Unionists  won  in  the  battle 
over  all  the  forces  of  their  combined 
adversaries,  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions showing  four  huiulred  ami 
eleven  Conservatives  against  two 
hundred  and  tifty-nine  Home  Rulers, 
making  a  Ministerial  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two. 

This  change  in  the  political  senti- 
ment of  the  country  was  accompanied 
by  a  change  of  no  less  importan<'e  in 
the  military  government.    The  Duke 
of  Cambridge,   Field  Marshal  com- 
manding the  British  army,  was  re- 
tired des|)ite  his  inclination  to  the  contrary, 
and   Field  ]\Iarshal   Viscount  Wolseley  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chief  place.    This  event  was  the 
more  extraordinary  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  victory  for  the  Radical  sjiirit  of  the 
times,    although    it    occurred     immediately 
after   a   great  Conservative   triiimph.     The 
reason  for  this  a]i])arent  anomaly  was  that  the 
op]jOsition  to  the  I^uke  of  Cambridge,  while 
it    had   been   ])rimarily  coiitineil   to  Radical 
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thouplit,  liad  exleiuled  so  far  that  his  retire- 
ment was  desire<l  l)y  most  of  tliose  who  were 
not  utterly  blinded  by  class  prejudice.  Not 
only  was  the  incompetency  of  the  duke  be- 
coming more  generally  recognized — more 
than  that,  the  need  of  having  the  best  leader 
possible  at  the  head  of  the  nation's  defenses 
was  made  patent  to  all  observ- 
ers by  the  number  of  foreign 
coiuplleations  in  which  Great 
Britain  was  concerned.  War 
at  any  moment  was  a  possi- 
bility; often,  indeed,  it  seemed 
a  j)robability.  That  the  dan- 
gers of  the  situation  were  ap- 
preciated was  shown  in  the 
movement  toward  naval  in- 
crease made  by  the  Parliament 
of  1804,  notwithstanding  the 
desirability  of  economy  on  ac- 
count of  the  financial  strin- 
gency. It  Mas  shown  again 
by  the  action  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. This  chief  had  always 
been  exposed  to  Radical  at- 
tacks, from  the  moment  of  his 
appointment  in  1856  as  the 
exponent  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, it  being  urged  that  he 
had  failed  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  Crimean  War;  that, 
although  he  was  wealthy,  he 
received  official  payment  to 
the  extent  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  annually,  besides  many 
emoluments  ;  and  that  he  was 
consistently  opposed  to  all  re- 
forms in  the  service.  It  was 
this  last  charge  against  him 
that  worked  his  downfall. 
The  general  sentiment  of  the 
country,  in  both  civil  and  military  circles, 
was  in  favor  of  remodeling  the  service.  The 
final  eviden<'e  of  this  truth  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  Wolseley,  who  assumed  command 
November  1,  was  the  champion  of  reform. 

One  of  the  petty  wars  that  served  at  this 
time  to  draw  the  general  attention  to  army 
affairs  was  on  the  northwestern  frontier  of 


India,  in  March.  The  origin  of  the  trouble 
in  Chitral  was  in  tiie  effort  of  a  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Kashmir  to  intercept  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson, who  had  been  sent  to  investigate  the 
matter  of  the  succession,  and  to  recognize  the 
rightful  successor.  Small  as  the  difficulty 
was,  it  required  the  transportation  of  fourteen 
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thousand  troops  across  two  hundred  miles  of 
wild  country,  and  it  exhibited  military  valor 
most  effectively,  since  Dr.  Robertson  and  six 
hundred  men  though  surrounded  and  besieged 
in  a  small  fort  by  thousands  of  the  native 
warriors,  yet  defended  themselves  against  all 
assaults  for  more  than  a  month,  when  re- 
enforcements  relieved  them  from  their  peril. 
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'Jliis  vi'ar  was  niarkcil  in  the  ixilitical  world 
by  the  death  of  Lord  Itandolph  Chureliill, 
■\vho,  altlioufjh  liis  closing  days  had  been  of 
nu'iital  torpor,  liad  been  for  years  a  eonsj)ic- 
uoiis  figure  in  Slate  matters.  As  a  leader  in 
Tory  polities,  he  had  been  often  a  grievous 
thorn  in  tlie  side  of  Gladstone.  Once  even, 
in    Dccenilx'r,  ISSO,  his  resignation  from  the 
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ehanfellorsliip  of  tlie  Kxehe(|uer  nearly 
brought  about  the  resignation  of  Salisbury 
from  the  ]iremiershi]). 

In  the  literary  and  dramatic  worlds  there 
■was  mueh  satisfaction  at  the  honors  of  knight- 
hood bestowed  U])on  Walter  Besant  and 
Henry  Irving.  An  event  of  mueh  greater 
importance  was  the  a])pointment  of  a  poet 
laureate.  Late  in  1895,  Alfred  Austin  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Tennyson  in  1892.  The  selection 
was  regarded  with  surprise,  as  the  works  of 


.\ustin  wi-re  (•oni|iar:iti\'ely  littli'  known.  lie 
was  born  in  Ileadingly,  near  Leeds,  May  ;i(i, 
ls;i5,  an<l  had  devoted  himself  to  writing, 
although  embracing  the  law  as  a  profession. 
In  the  scientific  world,  the  chief  event  was 
the  formal  .announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
a  gas  hitherto  unknown — argon.  At  a  nuct- 
ing  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  January  31,  an 
account  was  given  of  tin-  work 
of  Professor  Ramsay  and  Lord 
Rayleigh,  which  had  rcsulte(l, 
lu'ar  the  end  of  1804,  in  learn- 
ing the  existence,  the  nature, 
an<l  the  ))roperties  of  argon. 
1'he  gas  is  a  constituent  of  the 
atmos])here,  forming  about,  luie 
])er  cent,  of  the  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  giving  ])i'rhaps  two 
ounces  of  jjressure  in  the  tiftcen 
]iounds  to  the  s<jiiari'  inch.  It 
is  a  colorless  gas,  with  a  density 
of  nearly  19.9,  using  hydrogen 
as  the  unit  of  comparison,  and 
it  is  remarkably  inert.  I'ro- 
fessor  Ramsay  was  the  real 
discoverer  of  argon  ;  but  L<ird 
Rayleigh  deserves  the  sole 
credit  for  another  discovery, 
that  of  helium,  one  of  the 
lightest  of  known  substances, 
hitherto  sujijjosed  to  V)e  the 
sun's  peculiar  possession,  its 
presence  in  the  spectrum  l)eing 
shown  by  a  yellow  line.  Lord 
Rayleigh  fouiul,  quite  by  ac- 
cident, that  it  is  a  constituent 
of  the  earth's  crust. 

The  same  general  sentiiunit 
in  favor  of  increased  abilities  in  case  of  war, 
to  which  we  ha\e  referred  as  marking  tlie 
policy  of  Great  IJritain  in  1895,  foun<l  its  cul- 
mination in  1896.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  the  nation  was  menaced  by  more 
alarming  conditions  abroad  than  at  any 
other  time  in  recent  years.  The  English 
colonics,  belting  the  world  in  the  most  far- 
extended  confederation  that  history  knows, 
are,  nevertheless,  the  necessary  cause  of  con- 
stant and  profound  anxiety,  since  their  ad- 
vance  is   always    the   loss   of   territory  by 
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some  State  iin\villii)<xly  yielding  its  jios- 
sessioii,  and  always  threatening  the  frontiers, 
while  the  greater  Powers  look  askance  at 
the  IJritish  oeeupation,  however  beneficent 
the  final  result  may  lie. 

At  the  opening  of  1896,  Great  Britain  pru- 
dently yielded  to  Brazil  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  countries  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  The  tone  of  the 
Parliament  meeting  in  February  was  friendly 
to  the  United  States  in  reference  to  tlie  Re- 
public's interference  in  the  boundary  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela.  This 
avoidance,  when  avoidance  was  jwssible, 
was  rendered  almost  inevitable  by  the  exist- 
ence of  dangers  that  offered  little  opportunity 
for  escape.  The  raid  into  the  Transvaal  Re- 
public, which  was  thought  to  be  instigated 
by  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  British  Governor  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  teemed  with  perils,  not  the 
least  imposing  of  which  was  the  possibility 
of  speedy  war  with  Germany,  on  account  of 
the  Kaiser's  frank  sympathy  with  the  Boers 
of  the  Transvaal  in  their  anger  against  the 
British  trespasser's  on  their  soil.  To  these 
distractions  were  added  the  Matabele  uji- 
rising  and  the  Dongola  expedition,  both 
deman<ling  money  and  men.  It  is,  then, 
without  astonishment  that  we  find  the  Gov- 
eruTuent  turning  toward  its  navy;  for  in  its 
navy  the  chief  strength  of  the  British  nation 
must  rest,  as  it  has  rested  in  the  past. 

Early  in  March,  Goschen  introduced  the 
Government's  measure  for  naval  defense,  and 
this  measure  provided  that  during  the  com- 
ing year  there  should  be  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose a  sum  of  almost  twenty-two  millions  of 
pounds,  of  which  more  than  four  millions 
Would  fall  due  at  once. 

The  most  important  measure  of  this  ses- 
sion was  one  looking  toward  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  public  money  for  Church 
schools,  without  giving  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  control  to  the  taxpayers.  The 
Roman  Catholics  had  joined  with  the  An- 
glicans in  opposition  to  the  Nonconformists 
in  pleading  for  sectarian  Government  schools. 
As  a  result,  this  bill  ajipeared,  it  being  a 
temporary  expedient,  a  reilctionary  mixture 
of  religion  and   politics.     It  provided    that 


the  county  council,  not  the  nation,  is  to  be 
the  regulating  authority,  and  that  the  board 
schools,  formerly  non-sectarian,  must  admit 
sectarian  teaching,  within  the  regular  school- 
hours,  ujion  the  demand  therefor  of  a  reason- 
able number  of  jiarents. 

The  most  interesting  change  in  tlie  iwrson- 
nel  of  Parliament  was  the  resignation  of 
Justin  McCarthy  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Anti-Parnellite  wing  of  the  Ii'ish  Xatiimalists, 
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in  February,  on  account  of  failing  health. 
John  Dillon  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

Educational  conservatism  was  shown  yet 
again  at  Oxford,  where  a  demand  that  women 
be  admitted  to  receive  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
was  defeated,  in  the  sitting  of  March,  by  a 
vote  of  two  lumdrcd  aiul  fifteen  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty. 

The  same  month  witnessed  the  decision  of 
a  case  that  had  won  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  that  of  Kitson  against  Playfair. 
A  verdict  of  two  thousand  jiounds  damages 
for  the  plaintiff  established  the  principle  that 
a  physician  has  no  right,  save  in  most  extreme 
cases  and  for  great  ends  of  special  protection, 
to  reveal  his  client's  secrets,  and  that  in  these 
most  exceptional  instances  he  must  jirove  his 
justification,  his  revelation  being  altogether 
at  his  own  risk. 

There  were  a  number  of  illustrious  deaths 
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(liirinn- till' year.  I'riiu'c  llnirv  .Maurici'  iif 
JJatti'iihcTj;-,  tlif  liiishand  ol'  \\w  I'riiicuss  lk>- 
atrice  of  England,  <ruMl  of  malarial  fcvfr, 
January  •20,  while  on  huanl  the  cruiser 
Blonde,  on  the  journey  from  tlu'  C'ajie  Coast 
to  Madeira.      When  the  Ashanti   expedition 


CECIL  RHODES, 

Piime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony. 

against  King  Pvempeh,  ^Im  afterwards  sul)- 
mitted  to  a  British  proteetorate,  was  sent 
(Hit,  the  I'rince  asked  permission  to  accom- 
pany it,  and  it  was  from  the  iinbealthf ul  ex- 
halations of  tlie  African  coast  that  he  i-eceived 
liis  mortal  iUness. 

Ihe  most  regretted  deaths  in  tlie  fields  of 


arts  and  letters  were  those  of  Lord  Lcigliton, 
the  painter,  president  of  the  Koyal  Academy, 
who  died  January   25,  Sir  J.  E.  Millais  suc- 
eeeiling  him   in   the   jii-esideney;  and  that  of 
Thomas  Hughes,  the  author  of  "  Tom  Brown's 
School-days"  and  "Tom  Brown  at  O.xford." 
The  episode  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic  by 
British  adventurers  acting,  as 
was  believed,  under  the  insti- 
gation of  Cecil  Rhodes,  Prime 
^Minister  of  Cape  Colony,  was 
]ierha])s  the  most  unsuccessful 
and      humiliating     experience 
which  befell  any  British  enter- 
prise in  I'oreign  lands  siiu'e  the 
fall  ol'  Kliartoum  and  the  death 
of    (ieiK'ral    (Gordon.     All  the 
circumstances  of  the  Jameson 
raid  seemed   to  add    shame   to 
the  unsueeess  of  the   business. 
President    Kriiger   was  easily 
aide  to  overwhelm  the  aggres- 
sors, and  to  make  hostages  of 
the  leaders.     These  became   a 
kind   of    state   prisoners.     All 
four   of   the    principals    were 
included     among     those     who 
wei'e  brought  to  book  for  their 
auilacity.     The    open    expres- 
sions  of    sympathy   extended 
by  the  German  Kaiser  to  Pres- 
ident Kriiger  in  reiielling  the 
raiders  raised  the  incident  to 
the  plane  of  an  international 
complication.      The  course 
taken  by  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Dr. 
.lameson  was  so  flagrant  that 
it  could  hardly  be  endorsed  by 
the  authorities  of  Cape  Colony, 
to   say   nothing  of   the  home 
government  of  Great  Britain. 
For   a  while   at  the  begin- 
ning of   1896,    the  Transvaal   raiders   were 
held    by    Kriiger's    orders,    and    the    four 
])rincipals  were  at  first  condemned  to  death, 
but  their   sentences    were   commuted   to    a 
fine  of  one  hundred  and   twenty-five  thou- 
sand   dollars    each    and    banishment    from 
the    Transvaal.      The    other    leaders    were 
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fined  ten  tliousand  dollars  each.  At  length 
all  of  the  prisoners  were  released;  but  the 
tines  were  not  remitted,  and  the  sentence 
<if  banishment  remained  in  force.  Even 
the  Inother  of  Cecil  Rhodes  was  ban- 
ished from  the  country.  It  was  a  specta- 
cle to  witness  the  severe,  uncomjjromising 
attitude  of  President  KrUger  in  administer- 
ing justice  t<j  those  who  had  so  causelessly 
invaded  the  territories  of  the  Republic.  He 
could  not  be  unaware  that  the  sympathies  of 


quarter  of  a  century,  the  great  deliberative 
bodies  in  the  civilized  nations  have  by  their 
own  virtue  and  patriotism  preserved  the 
equipoise  of  right  between  the  dominant 
party  and  the  under  party  in  the  state.  Par- 
liamentarians of  the  majority  were  able  to 
carry  forward  the  measures  of  government 
without  serious  impediment,  and  members  of 
the  minority  were  able  freely  to  discuss  and 
opijose  all  important  measures  of  pending 
legislation.'   But  in  more  recent  times,  the 
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the  European  nations  and  tliose  of  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  were  with  him  in  his  work  of 
upliolding  the  little  nationality  over  which 
he  presided. 

In  the  parliamentary  history  of  this  period, 
the  same  coiitlict  which  was  witnessed  in  our 
country,  in  France,  and  in  the  German  Em- 
pire, occurred  between  the  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  majority  repre- 
sented by  the  ministry,  on  the  question  of 
unlimited    debate.      Until    within    the    last 


disposition  of  the  majority  to  override  the 
ojjposition,  and  to  carry  measures  of  party 
expediency,  however  immoral  they  may  be, 
has  been  witnessed  as  a  leading  fact  in  par- 
liamentary history.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
disposition  of  a  recalcitrant  and  stubborn 
minority  merely  to  obstruct  the  processes  of 
legislation  has  become  intensified  to  such  a 
degree  that  nearly  all  the  leading  legislative 
bodies  have  been  scandalized  with  ever-re- 
curring deadlocks  and  animosities,  having  no 
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otluT  jiriiiciiilc  lliaii  jj.ii-ty  :iil\  aiilULCi-  as 
tliiir  |iriiiiaiy  iiiotiw. 

Ill  tlu'  ])arliaiiu'iitary  session  of  ISOO,  an 
effort  was  made  by  tlio  iiovt'niineiit  ol'  Lord 
Salisbury  to  enlarge  and  coniirni  the  iiriMci|]li' 
of  closure,  thus  restrictinsj  the  freedom  of  de- 
hate  under  the  excuse  that  necessary  lejjjisla- 
tion  could  not  otherwise  he  .attained.  Two 
measures  were  at  this  time  pendiiiLC  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  both  of  which  encoun- 
tered the  most  serious  o)i))osition  of  the  mi- 
nority. One  of  thi'sc  was  known  as  tlic 
Education  Bill,  and  the  other  as  the  Katintj 
JJill.  The  latter,  lieiTisj  a  ])roposition  to 
cliange  the  tax  scIumIuIi'  of  the  kingdom, 
roused  up  a  fierce  o]i])osition,  and  at  one  time 
a  continuous  sitting  of  the  House  was  held 
for  the  space  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  hoiiis. 

In  this  contest,  Honorable  A.  J.  Balfour 
sought  to  dragoon  the  liouse  into  su]>port  of 
the  Rating  Bill,  while  John  Dillon,  Lloyd 
George,  and  some  other  Radical  members, 
contended  for  the  ])ostponemcnt,  until  they 
were  brought  to  the  bar  and  suspended  for 
tlieir  contumacy.  The  powerful  majority 
with  which  the  ministry  was  supported 
seemed  to  encourage  the  violation  of  prece- 
dents, and  a  foi-iu  of  tyranny  not  often 
witnessed  in  the  British  Parliament  was 
exhibited.  The  debate  on  tlie  Education 
iJiil,  in  which  the  Nonconformists  in  genei'al 
ranged  themselves  against  the  government, 
was  almost  e(iually  acrimonious,  and  the 
measure  could  oidy  1)e  carried  through  to  the 
second  reading  by  the  brute  force  of  the 
majority. 

Great  Britain  at  this  time  was  suffering 
not  a  little  from  the  same  industrial  and 
commercial  depression  which  had  for  several 
years  wrought  such  liavoc  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  the  same  state  of  lethargy 
prevailed  more  or  less  throughout  all  civilized 
nations.  One  of  the  features  of  the  epoch 
was  the  constant  proclamation  of  a  prosperity 
which  was  ever  promised  but  did  not  appear. 
The  summer  of  1896  was  noted  in  London 
hy  one  of  the  hectic  returns  of  commercial 
activity.  It  was  called  a  revival.  The  spirit 
of  speculation  had  asserted  itself,  and  many 
new  enterprises,  most  of  them  raised  on  small 


financial  foundations,  wci-e  ])romotcd.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  bicycle  industry 
was  firmly  establisjied  in  London,  and  bicycle 
stocks  were  freely  off'ered  in  speculation  on 
the  exchange.  The  use  of  horseless  carriages 
began  about  the  same  tinu',  aiid  other  arti- 
ficial additions  to  the  establishe(I  industries 
gave  warrant  for  the  spetrulative  tendencies 
which  marked  the  year. 

With  the  progress  of  legislation  a  remark- 
able decline  was  now  witnessed  in  the  force 
of  the  ministerial  pai'ty.  'i'he  majorit\-  wliii-h 
tile  goverinuent  had  been  able  to  command, 
amounting  to  207  on  the  Education  Bill, 
waned  in  the  summer  of  isitd,  and  within  a 
twelvemonth  sank  so  low  that  the  bill  re- 
ferred to  had  actually  to  be  abamloned. 
During  the  discussicju  of  the  measure,  the 
Church  party,  in  alliance  with  the  Consei-va- 
tives,  had  shown  that  its  support  of  thi^  pro- 
posed measure  was  wholly  interested.  It 
Avas  seen  that  every  church  faction  was  striv- 
ing to  secure  its  own  advantage  from  tlu' 
passage  of  the  bill — an  advantage  which  was 
to  consist  of  a  fund  drawn  from  the  general 
jiublic,  but  to  be  distributed  to  the  educa- 
tional sujiport  of  the  church  schools  in  the 
way  of  a  favor  to  a  special  interest.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Nonconformists  and  the 
secidar  i)arty  in  general  formed  a  solid  and 
growing  phalanx  before  which  the  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  recede. 

Like  action  had  to  be  taken  with  the 
measure  known  as  the  Employers'  Liabilities 
Bill.  This  measure  also  was  brought  into 
Pailiament  with  what  seemed  to  l)e  an  over- 
whelming sup|iort,  but  the  support  melted 
away,  and  the  bill  was  abandoned.  This 
discomfiture  of  the  government  was  po])u- 
larly  accredited  to  the  unemphatic  and  in- 
decisive leadership  of  Mr.  Balfour,  and  the 
case  was  complicated  by  the  possible  return 
of  Joseph  Chamberlain  to  the  Liberal  ranks. 
The  defection  of  the  latter  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, as  will  be  remembered,  was  a  witical 
circmnstance  in  the  contention  for  Home 
Rule.  Chamljerlain  had  become  a  leader  of 
the  anti-Gladstone  minority  by  whose  op- 
position the  last  great  measure  of  the  Liberals 
was  brought  to  naught. 
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The  late  complication  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  relative  to 
Venezuela  reached  an  inij)ortant  and  signifi- 
cant stage  in  the  summer  of  1896.  The 
necessity  of  arbitration  as  it  related  to  that 
dispute  carried  furtlier  tlian  had  been  antici- 
]iated  by  either  nation. 
The  correspondence 
between  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State 
led  along  to  the  sug- 
gestion  of  a  more 
general  arrangement 
between  the  two 
countries  for  the  set- 
tlement by  interna- 
tiiinal  conference  and 
concession  of  all  ques- 
tions that  might  arise 
likely  to  disturb  the 
relations  of  the  United 
States  and  England. 

At  this  juncture, 
namely  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1896,  Lord 
liussell  of  Killowen, 
better  known  as  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  who 
had  been  attorney- 
general  under  Glad- 
stone, delivered  before 
the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation at  Saratoga, 
X.  Y.,  a  significant 
address,  taking  for 
his  subject,  "Interna- 
tional Arbitration." 
It  was  this  address 
wliicli    thrust    before  > 

the  American    peojile 

in  a  larger  sense  than  ever  before,  the  great 
question  of  universal  arbitration  between 
the  two  leading  divisions  of  the  English- 
speaking  race. 

Near  the  conclusion  of  his  oration.  Sir 
Charles,  .summarizing  the  tremendous  theme 
under  discussion,  said:  "  We  boast  of  our 
advance  and  often  look  back  with  pitying 
contempt  on  the  ways  and  manners  of  gener- 


ations gone  by.  Are  we  ourselves  without 
repi-oach  ?  Has  our  civilization  borne  the 
true  marks?  Must  it  not  be  said,  as  has 
been  said  of  Religion  itself,  that  countless 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  its  name  ? 
Probablv  it  was  inevitable  that  the  weaker 


^- 
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races  should,  in  the  en<l,  succumb,  but  have 
we  always  treated  them  with  consideration 
and  with  justice?  lias  not  civilization  too 
often  been  presented  to  them  at  tiie  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  the  Bible  by  the  hand  of  the 
Filibuster  ?  And  apart  from  races  we  deem 
barbarous,  is  not  the  passion  for  donunion 
and  wealth  and  power  accountable  for  the 
worst    chapters   of   cruelty   and    oppression 
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written  in  the  World's  History  ?  Few  peo- 
ples— perhajjs  none — are  free  from  this  re- 
proach. Wiiat  indeed  is  true  Civilization  ? 
Ey  its  fruit  you  shall  know  it.  It  is  not 
dominion,  wealth,  material  luxury;  nay,  not 
even  a  ijreat  Literature  and  Education  wide- 
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spread  —  good  though  these  things  be. 
Civilization  is  not  a  veneer;  it  must  pene- 
trate to  the  very  heart  and  core  of  societies 
of  men. 

"Mr.  President,  I  began  by  speaking  of 
the  two  great  divisions — American  and  Brit- 
ish— of  that  English-speaking  world  which 


you  and   I  represent  to-day,  atid   witli  one 
more  reference  to  them  I  end. 

"  Who  can  doubt  the  influence  they  possess 
for  insuring  the  healthy  progress  and  the 
peace  of  niaiikiiid  V  But  if  this  influence  is 
to  be  fully  I'clt,  they  must  work  together  in 
cordial  friendship,  each 
jjeople  in  its  own  sphere 
of  action.  If  they  have 
great  power,  they  have 
also  great  responsibility. 
No  cause  they  espouse  can 
fail;  no  cause  they  oppose 
can  triumiili.  The  future 
is,  in  large  part,  theirs. 
IMiey  have  the  making  of 
history  in  tlie  times  that 
are  to  come.  The  greatest 
calamity  that  could  befall 
would  be  strife  Avhich 
should  divide  them. 

"Let  us  pray  that  this 
shall  never  be.  Let  us 
pray  that  they,  always  self- 
respecting,  each  in  honor 
upholding  its  own  Flag, 
safeguarding  its  own  Heri- 
tage of  right  and  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  others, 
each  in  its  own  way  fulfill- 
ing its  high  national  des- 
tiny, shall  yet  work  in 
harmony  for  the  Progress 
and  the  Peace  of  the 
World." 

kThe   movement    for   in- 
ternational  arbitration    as 
outlined    in     Sir    Charles 
Russell's  sjteech  began  in 
sentiment,  but  it  came  near 
ending  in  something  much 
more   substantial.      It  was 
proposed  at    length    to   establish  for    Great 
Britain    and    the   United    States   a   sort   of 
international    Supreme    Court,  to   which   all 
serious    questions  of    dispute    between    the 
two    nations    should    be    referred.      There 
should  be  two  justices  for  each  nation,  and 
an  arbiter  making  the  fifth,  and  the  decision 
of  the  tribunal  sliould  be  final.     The  work 
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of  the  Court  sliould  begin  with  the  actual 
dispute  rehitive  to  the  Venezuelan  boundary, 
but  the  Court  should  be  permanent,  and  by 
it  all  future  questions  should  be  decided. 

On  the  line  of  these  proposals,  an  arbitra- 
tion treaty  was  drawn,  and  for  a  while  it 
seemed  that  the  movement  was  destined  to 
be  successful.  In  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, there  was  presently  a  reaction,  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  project  had  been  .so 
contrived  as  to  leave  a  large  margin  of  ad- 
vantage on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  This 
opinion  gained  ground,  and  was  reflected  into 
Congress  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the 
arbitration  treaty  came  before  the  Senate  it 
was  rejected  bj-  that  body,  and  the  move- 
ment was  practically  defeated.  The  sentiment 
on  which  it  was  based,  however,  had  mean- 
while diifused  itself  widely  among  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Eastern  States  of 
the  American  Republic.  It  was  out  of  this 
new  ojjinion  and  desire  that  the  widespread 
notion  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance  sprang 
in  the  years  1897-98,  resulting,  as  we  have 
seen  on  a  former  page,  in  the  rise  of  imperi- 
alistic tendencies  in  the  United  States.' 

At  no  former  period  had  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain  been  so  widely  ex- 
tended as  at  the  present.  Indeed,  in  the 
whole  previous  histoiy  of  mankind  there  had 
not  been  witnessed  so  wide  a  sweep  of  inter- 
nationality  as  that  displayed  by  the  British 
iinpire  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century. 
Nor  was  the  spectacle  of  British  dominion  at 
this  time  wanting  in  majesty  and  grandeur. 
From  the  political  centre  in  the  narrow  home 
i>lands,  the  sway  of  the  Hanoverian  sceptre 
h:id  reached  out  to  the  remotest  bounds  of 
earth.  The  ability  of  Great  Britain  to  colo- 
nize and  to  govern  had  never  been  equalled  in 
the  case  of  any  other  nation.  In  her  own 
jihraseology,  .she  had  become  the  civllizer  of 
the  world,  the  establisher  of  the  Pax  Bri- 
tannica  in  every  continent. 

Deep  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  was  the  principle  of  universal 
commercialism.  It  was  the  demand  of  com- 
merce, and  not  the  motive  of  civilizing  the 
barbarous  or  half-savage  nations  of  the  East, 

'  See  pages  135-138. 


that  had  made  the  British  empire  to  be  what 
it  had  become.  The  needs  of  the  home 
island  required  more  and  more;  the  demand 
for  more  was,  when  translated  into  language, 
more  ships,  more  trade,  more  suljordinate  na- 
tions with  which  to  trade,  new  wants,  new 
manufactures,  new  fleets,  new  emporia, 
greater  absolutism,  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  commercial  dominion  of  the  British  em- 
pire. To  this  had  to  be  added  more  casuis- 
try in  the  invention  of  excuses  for  the 
unending  aggression  of  Great  Britain  on  all 
the  weaker  powers  of  the  world. 

In  the  closing  decennium  of  the  century, 
Africa  was  the  favorite  field  of  British  ad- 
venture and  enterprise.  Southern  and  East- 
ern Africa  were  the  particular  fields  in  which 
British  invasion  and  conquest  found  the  am- 
plest opportunity.  Vainly  did  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations  enter  into  competition  with  the 
Queen  of  the  Seas.  Such  was  the  enormous 
wealth  which  Great  Britain  had  accumulated, 
such  was  the  financial  power  which  reached  out 
from  London  over  the  world,  such  was  the 
skill  of  British  statesmanship  in  discovering 
the  strategic  points  in  the  East,  and  such  the 
habitual  aptitude  of  English  adventure  to 
rush  into  every  vacuum  that  might  be  dis- 
covered in  whatever  continent  or  island, — 
that  the  whole  world  felt  the  impact  and 
gave  way  before  British  progress. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  in 
the  afterpart  of  1896  that  a  great  stretch  of 
the  British  frontier  in  Africa  was  disturbed 
with  intrigue,  insurrection,  and  war.  All 
summer  long  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  ex- 
tending all  the  way  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Col- 
ony, was  in  a  state  of  unrest.  That  coast 
was  referred  to  in  the  international  jargon  of 
the  day  as  the  "  storm- band  of  Africa."  For 
several  months,  the  British  advance  in  the 
direction  of  Dongola  had  been  impeded  by 
the  low  stage  of  the  Nile.  At  length  with 
the  rise  in  that  river,  and  Avith  the  construc- 
tion of  short  railways,  the  progress  of  the 
British  forces  was  renewed.  Dongola  was 
regarded  as  a  stage  in  the  route  to  Khartoum. 
This  movement  had  an  influence  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  dithculty  between  the  Abyssin- 
ians  and  the  Italians. 
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Mean  while,  a  serious  outbreak  occurred  in 
Z:in/.il)ar,  ami  to  tliis  was  ailded  a  period  of 
aiiarcliy  in  MailaLfascar.  Furtlier  south  in 
Matabeleland,  the  insurrection  was  rejxirted 
to  he  su])iiressed,  an<l  this  was  effected  in  a 
manner  to  sliow  liow  easy  it  is,  when  the  de- 
sire exists,  for  eivili/.ed  nations  to  deal  with 
barbarians.     It  was  found  that  the  insurree- 


country,  and  in  an  interview  with  Chief  Se- 
coinbo  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  uti- 
derstanding.  The  chief  complained  justly 
of  the  rapacity  of  a  British  official  who  had 
been  sent  to  govern  them  ;  also  of  the  j)olice 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  Colonel 
lihodes  yielded  to  these  representations,  ami 
the  Chief  for  his  part  laid  a  gun  and  an  asse- 
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tion  of  the  Matabele  nation  had  been  occa- 
sioned almost  wholly  by  the  starvation  of  the 
])e<>ple.  This  in  turn  had  been  causeil  by  the 
spread  of  a  rinderpest  among  the  cattle  of  the 
country.  British  enterprise  had  brought  in 
its  train  the  usual  concomitants  of  disease 
and  famine.  At  length,  Colonel  Rhodes, 
the  brother  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  went  unarmed 
with   a   few   companions  into  the   Matabele 


gai  at  the  feet  of  the  ambassador  in  token  of 
the  surrender  of  himself  and  his  tribe.' 


'  Not  a  little  responsibility  was  entailed  on  the  British 
authorities  by  the  settlement  between  Colonel  Rlioiles 
and  Chief  Secombo.  The  compact  involved  t.ie  preser- 
vation of  the  Matabele  tribes  from  starvation.  Soon 
after  peace  was  made,  Lord  Grey  produced  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Rliodesia,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  effort  then  making  to  induce  the  people  of 
Matabeleland  to  adopt  a  regular  system  of  industry. 
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3Ieaii\v]iile,  the  Boors  of  the  Transvaal 
llepiiblie  proceeded  to  strengthen  themselves 
as  if  against  the  furtlier  aggression  of  the 
British  in  Sonth  Africa.  It  was  easy  for 
President  Kruger  and  his  administration  to 
procure  from  France  and  Germany  all  the 
supplies  and  war  material  that  were  desired. 
Kruger  was  thus  enabled  to  nuiintain  an  at- 
titude of  defiance,  if  not  of  positive  hostili- 
ty, toward  his  enemies.  Great  Britain  in 
the  interval  found  enough  to  do  to  hold  her 
own  through  the  long  line  of  temtory  ex- 
tending from  Cape  Town  to  the  Red  Sea. 

In  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  empire,  sev- 
eral facts  may  be  noted  as  belonging  to  the 
year  1896.  One  matter  of  interest  related  to 
the  important  question  of  compulsory  vacci- 
nation against  smallpox.  Ever  and  anon 
since  the  discovery  of  the  prophylactic  use- 
fulness of  the  vaccine  disease,  sundry  agita- 
tions had  1)een  raised  against  it  by  persons 
who  either  would  not  or  could  not  understand 
the  salutary  character  of  Jenner's  discovery. 
No  other  fact  in  the  administration  of  human 
life  has  been  more  distinctly  demonstrated 
than  has  been  the  avoidance  of  smallpox  by 
means  of  vaccination.  Indeed,  the  dreaded 
scourge  has  been  virtually  extinguished  in 
every  civilized  nation  where  due  attention 
has  been  given,  under  civil  and  social  law,  to 
the  protective  agency  of  the  vaccine  antidote. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  many  cases 
most  serious  results  have  followed  from  the 
misuse  of  vaccination.  To  employ  this  means 
of  protection  without  due  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  vaccine  used,  is  to  expose 
the  person  vaccinated  to  dreadful  diseases,  a 
few  of  which  are  worse  than  smallpox  itself. 
The  fact  of  the  danger  referred  to  and  the 
frequent  dissemination  of  disease  by  vicious 
vaccination  has  enabled  anti- vaccinationists 
to  extend  their  views  and  to  establish  a  prop- 
aganda against  the  vaccine  method  itself. 

In  the  early  part  of  1806,  a  committee  of 


He  showed  that,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  rinderpest, 
fully  forty  thousand  of  the  natives  had  to  be  supplied 
with  daily  rations  for  a  period  of  three  months  ;  and  he 
pointed  out  the  lilselihood  that  the  same  nietliod  of 
gratuitous  supply  would  have  to  be  continued  for  the 
year  to  come. 


fifteen  was  appointed  by  I'arliament  to  report 
on  the  working  of  the  vaccination  laws  of 
Great  Britain.  The  report  of  this  commit- 
tee, while  it  strongly  sup])orted  vaccination 
as  a  preventive  of  smallpox  and  recom- 
mended the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
statutes,  refused  to  endorse  so  much  of  the 
law  as  related  to  the  imprisonment  of  parents 
who  for  conscientious  reasons  should  refuse 
to  have  their  children  vaccinated.  The  re- 
port contained  this  clause  :  "  When  the  law 
imposes  a  duty  on  parents,  the  j)erformance 
of  which  they  honestly,  however  erroneously, 
regard  as  seriously  prejudicial  to  their  chil- 
dren, the  very  attempt  to  comjjel  obedience 
may  defeat  the  object  of  the  legislation." 
Thus  much  the  royal  commission  conceded 
to  the  prejudice  or  misinformation  of  the 
anti-vaccinationists  in  society. 

The  gain  of  the  anti-vaccinationists  in  this 
controversy  by  no  means  satisfied  them,  and 
the  agitation  was  presently  renewed  with 
great  vigor.  The  ne^^■  law  was  liberally  con- 
strued, and  it  was  found  that  the  concession 
to  the  conscientious  scruples  of  parents  was 
likely  to  take  a  wide  range.  Scruples  were 
plentiful,  and  the  act  recently  passed  became 
in  some  parts  almost  an  abolition  of  the  vac- 
cination laws.  Nor  might  the  danger  to  so- 
ciety from  this  relaxation  of  prudence  readily 
appear ;  for  in  the  meantime  so  great  ad- 
vances had  been  made  in  hygienic  and  sani- 
tary science  that  the  evils  and  horrors  formerly 
to  be  apprehended  from  smallpox  epidemics 
were  less  to  be  feared.  Optimists  were  able 
to  declare  that  the  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  had  remanded  smallpox 
to  the  category  of  extinct  diseases. 

Another  domestic  matter  of  considerable 
importance  related  to  the  increase  of  lunacy 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  rejiort  was  made 
by  the  commissioners  of  lunacy  which  showed 
an  alarming,  even  unprecedented,  increase  in 
insanity.  The  report,  under  date  of  January 
1,  1896,  showed  a  total  of  lunatics  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  of  96,446,  being  an  increase 
of  2,365  within  a  single  year.  The  statistics 
also  showed  that  within  twenty  years  the 
lunatics  reported  had  increased  fifty-three 
per   cent.     It   was    contended,  however,  by 
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experts  who  lookt'd  into  the  question  th;it  the 
apparent  increase  was  largely  attributable  to 
the  more  complete  system  of  registration, 
and  to  the  fact  tliat  the  friends  of  the  insane, 
becoming  more  onli<jhtened  and  more  hu- 
mane,  were  more  willing  llian  foi-merly  to 
submit  their  attiicted  kinspeople  to  the  eare 
of  the  public.  I5ut  after  allowance  for  this 
influence  there  still  reniainecl  good  reason  for 
apprehensiveness  on  the  score  of  tlie  increas- 
ing number  of  ])eople  who,  under  the  excite- 
nuMits  and  si  rain  of  ci\  ili/ation,  lose  tlieir 
reason  and  beconu'  a  piililic  cliarge. 

Still  another  fact  to  be  noted  in  the  social 
(•(iiiililion  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  attempted 
improvement  in  the  workhouse  system. 
Hitherto,  the  classes  which  had  sought  relief 
by  entering  tlie  workhouses  re|)resented 
almost  all  the  social  conditions  in  the  middle 
and  under  strata  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
observed  that  the  most  worthy  poor  sought 
to  avoid  the  workliouses  because  of  the  het- 
erogeneous and  vicious  elements  gathered 
therein.  In  order  to  overcome  this  repug- 
nance, the  local  government  board  issued  a 
circular  in  the  spring  of  1896,  directed  to  the 
guardians  of  the  ))oor.  In  this  circular,  the 
effort  was  made  to  stimulate  the  current  tend- 
ency to  make  the  workhouse  a  more  desira- 
ble refuge  for  respectable  inmates. 

Several  provisions  were  accordingly  sug- 
gested I'or  the  inipnixcment  of  the  system. 
One  of  these  was  the  sejiaration  of  tJie  re- 
spectable from  the  vicious  classes  in  the 
workhouses.  Tlie  apart nu'iits  were  to  be 
divided  among  iiumi  and  women,  on  the 
score  of  sex  and  character.  Inmates  of  good 
character  might  receive  tlie  visits  of  their 
friends  on  terms  of  greater  freedom  than 
Intherto.  Inmates  might  visit  outside  the 
institutions  and  attend  church  on  Sunday. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad  on  the  score  of 
food  or  uniform.  Behind  all  these  provisions 
and  regulations,  the  great  question  still  re- 
mained unsolved;  for  the  real  issue  in  every 
civilized  state  of  Christendom  is  not  the  proj- 
ect of  rendering  the  condition  of  the  poor 
more  tolerable  (thereby  making  or  tending 
to  make  the  state  of  poverty  )iermaneiit  and 


uneiuling),  but  rather  some  measure  for  the 
total  abolition  of  poverty  and  the  removal  of 
all  pauper  institutions  from  modern  society. 

A  general  smnmary  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  I'arliament  during  the  year 
showed  that  but  a  meagre  w<irk  had  been 
accomplished.  The  ministry  was  not  able 
to  exhibit  a  legislative  output  reiissuring  ti) 
government  or  jK'ople.  This  might  ea.sily 
be  seen  in  the  sj'nopsis  which  the  Prime 
IMinister  prepared  as  a  part  of  her  Majesty's 
speech  enumerating  the  mt'asures  which  had 
become  statutory  during  the  year.  The 
(^ueen  said:  "I  have  given  my  consent  with 
iriuch  jileasure  to  measures  for  completing 
the  naval  defences  of  my  empire,  for  light- 
ening the  fiscal  burdens  which  press  upon 
the  agricidtural  ]ioi)ulation,  and  for  jirotect- 
ing  the  flocks  and  herds  of  these  islands 
from  the  importation  of  disease.  Important 
measures  have  also  received  my  sanction  for 
the  settlement  of  trade  disj)utes,  for  the  jire- 
vention  of  explosions  in  mines,  which  have 
caused  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives,  for 
amending  the  Truck  act,  for  the  construction 
of  light  railways,  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Irish  land  laws,  and  for  facilitating  the  crea- 
tion, by  purchase,  of  a  larger  class  of  occujiy- 
ing  freeholders  in  Ireland." 

An  interesting  climax  was  reached  in  the 
Victorian  reign  in  the  autumn  of  1896.  On 
the  23<1  of  September  iji  that  year,  Queen 
Victoria  passed  the  mark  which  distinguished 
her  reign  as  the  longest  in  English  history. 
Henry  III.,  who  acceded  to  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  nine  years  in  1:^16,  reigned  until 
his  death  in  Vlli,  a  period  of  fifty-six  years 
and  twenty-nine  days.  Edward  III.,  who 
came  to  the  throne  in  his  fifteenth  year  in 
1:527,  feigned  for  fifty  years,  four  months, 
and  twenty-six  daj's.  George  III.,  whose 
reign  dated  from  October  25,  1760,  wore  the 
crown  until  his  death,  January  29,  1820,  a 
period  of  fifty-nine  years,  three  months,  and 
four  days.  It  was  this  reign  of  her  grand- 
father that  Victoria  distanced  in  September 
of  1896.  The  sixtieth  year  of  her  queenship 
was  not  completed  until  the  following  June. 

To  the  English  nation  the  event  was  not 
without  its  significance.     On  the  whole,  the 
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Yictorian  era  had  surpassed  any  like  period 
ill  the  history  of  the  Britisli  Isles.  The 
Queen  had  made  for  herself  a  royal  record 
unequalled  in  the  former  annals  of  the 
empire.  And  the  end  was  not  yet.  It 
could  hut  be  remarked  that  this  unprece- 
dented reign  was  the 
reign  of  a  woman.  It 
was  remembered  that 
the  former  reigns  of 
the  English  queens  had 
been  conspicuous  for 
their  length  and  suc- 
cessful c  h  a  r  a  c  t  e  r. 
Meanwhile,  the  jjhrase- 
ology  of  the  English 
jieople  had  become  so 
long  conformed  to  her 
^Majesty's  sex  and  char- 
acter as  almost  to  pre- 
clude from  the  public 
imagination  the  thought 
of  a  British  king  and 
his  court.  The  loyalty 
of  the  nation  to  Vic- 
toria had  ever  been  em- 
phatic and  persistent. 
The  relations  between 
her  Majesty  and  her 
subjects  had  been  as 
beautiful  and  salutary 
as  may  ever  be  expected 
to  exist  between  ruler 
and  subjects  under  a 
monarchical  system  of 
government. 

The  passage  of  the 
date  at  which  the 
Queen's  reign  surpassed 
that  of  any  preceding 
sovereign  of  England 
was  soon  followed  with 
her  Diamond  Jubilee, 
or  sixtieth  anniversary  on  the  throne 
occurred  on  the  28th  of  June,  1807. 

The  entire  week,  beginning  Sunday,  June 
20,  was  devoted  to  the  celebration,  elaborate 
fetes  being  given  in  all  parts  of  the  Imperial 
Dominions,  though  the  most  s])lendid,  and 
those  of  the  greatest  interest,  were  in  Lon- 


don, where  the  Queen  left  her  customary  se- 
clusion to  provoke  and  to  receive  the  enthusi- 
astic demonstrations  of  her  subjects. 

On  Sunday  of  the  holiday  week  the  Queen 
and  the  royal  family  attended  a  private  serv- 
ice in  the  morning  at  St.  George's  Chapel, 
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This 


Windsor,  while  other  s|tecial  services  were 
held  during  the  day  for  the  Jubilee  envoys, 
diplomats,  judges,  and  i)rinces  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  for  the  Lords  at  Westminster, 
and  for  the  Commons  at  St.  Margaret's 
Church.  On  ^Vfiinday  morning  the  Queen 
reached  Paddington  soon  after  twelve  o'clock^ 
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and  her  ride  to  J>uc-kiii<jliani  Palace  was 
made  tlie  occasion  <>f  fr.intif  cliccrs  from  the 
masses  of  men,  \\<iiii(n,  and  cliilchvn  «lio 
filled  every  available  S])ace  alonsj:  the  route. 
On  tlie  forenoon  of  Tuesday  there  was  a 
tremendous  procession,  the  first  section  of  it 
being  "colonial,"  the  second  heinij  emblem- 
atic of  (ircat  ISritaiii's  war  strenLTth,  and  the 


poor  on  Thnrs<lay,  and  the  week  closed  with 
a  naval  review,  the  most  brilliant  in  liistory, 
the  seven  lines  of  the  fleet  inspected  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  beins;  manned  by  forty-five 
thousand  men.  Everywhere  tlirougiiout  the 
empire  similar  scenes  of  jubilation  were  wit- 
nessed, and  the  event  Ifeft  a  long  trail  of 
light  as  it  ]iassed  from  view. 
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third  being  the  royal  ])rocession  proper. 
On  this  day  the  Queen  visited  the  law  courts, 
and  afterward  went  to  St.  Paul's,  where  the 
Arclibishop  of  Canterbury  pronounced  the 
benediction.  On  Wednesday  the  Lords  and 
the  Commons  marched  in  state  to  the  palace 
to  deliver  their  address  to  the  Queen,  an 
event  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  Princess 
of  "Wales  fed  three  hundred  thousand  of  the 


The  event,  though  joyous  in  the  liome  is- 
lands, had  a  foreign  background  of  the  most 
dolorous  character.  For  coincidently  with 
the  anniversary  had  come  an  almost  unprece- 
dented famine  in  India.  Many  circum- 
stances of  the  British  dominion  in  that 
country  had  tended  to  bring  on  a  crisis  of 
starvation  and  despair.  Multiplied  millions 
of  the  jjeople  iu  Hindustan  pass  their  lives 
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on  a  level  scarcely  above  the  line  of  taiiiiiie. 
Such  a  thing  as  industrial  and  economic  pros- 
perity could  never  be  predicated  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India.  Any  disturbance 
therefore  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
normal  condition  of  the  East  Indian  popula- 
tion must  inevitably  lead 
to  the  distress  of  many 
millions  of  the  people. 

Such  disturbances  had 
been,  since  the  era  of  War- 
ren Hastings,  almost  con- 
stant attendants  of  the 
British  dominion  in  the 
East.  In  the  tenth  decade 
of  the  century,  several 
policies  had  been  adopted 
by  the  home  government 
well  calculated  to  liring  in 
an  epoch  of  distress.  One 
of  these  was  the  closing  of 
the  Indian  mints  to  the 
coinage  of  silver.  The 
currency  in  use  among  the 
masses  of  the  Hindus,  al- 
ready inadequate,  became 
more  and  more  deficient, 
and  prices  were  corre- 
spondingly depressed. 
Such  a  condition  may  be 
borne  in  a  prosperous, 
sparsely  peopled  country, 
but  not  in  an  unprosperous, 
stagnant,  and  densely  peo- 
pled region  such  as  India. 
Besides,  the  crops  in  India 
were  considerably  deficient 
in  1S90,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts there  was  almost 
total  failure  to  ])roduce. 

Tliese  conditions  are 
chargeable  with  the  hor- 
rible famine  which  prevailed  in  1807.  In 
this  visitation,  great  regions  of  the  country 
Were  reduced  to  the  very  extreme  of  suffer- 
ing. One  of  the  districts  most  afflicted  was 
the  province  of  Iiombay.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  region  extending  from  Bansda  and 
the  frontier  of  Central  India,  reaching  to 
Mysore  on  the  south  and  Ilaidarabad  on  the 
—11 


east,  was  smitten  with  the  famine.  Far  to 
the  north  in  the  Punjab,  on  the  borders  of 
Kashmir,  another  district  of  large  extent 
was  reduced  to  want  and  suffering.  Still  a 
third  famine  was  in  the  Punjab  on  the  south. 
From  this  province  nearly  the  wliole  of  Oudh 
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as  far  eastward  as  lieiigal  was  blackened 
with  the  ravages  of  death  by  starvation. 
On  the  borders  of  tlie  Central  provinces, 
reaching  from  Oudh  to  the  Ganges,  still 
another  vast  region  was  almost  depopulated. 
Other  portions  of  Imlia  (piite  as  extensive  as 
those  already  described  were  in  part  reduced 
to  want. 
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Tlie  reports  of  the  ti-rrilde  siiflVriiig  of 
.the  tens  of  inillioiis  of  lier  suhjeets  were  at 
first  disretrardeil  liy  Great  Britain,  and  for  a 
eonsi<leral)le  jierioil  no  serious  effort  was 
made  to  relieve  the  distress.  The  famine 
increased  to  apjialling  dimeiisii>n>.  It  lic- 
eame  known  throiii^hotit  tiie  worhl  that  dis- 
tricts iidiahited  hy  fully  forty  million  peojile 
were  prostrate  under  the  incalculable  horrors 
of  starvation.  By  February  of  1897  the 
alarm    was   taken   bv  the   sluirsjard  trovern- 


anniversary  of  the  sovereign's  reign.  They 
who  were  raised  to  knighthood  and  the  j)eer- 
age  on  the  Queen's  birthdaj''  might  well  hear 
above  the  call,  "Arise,  Sir  Knight!"  the 
distant  moan  of  dying  nations.  Some  of  the 
leading  American  magazines  ])ul)lislied  re- 
ports from  India  which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
round  the  world.  Julian  Hawthorne,  as  the 
representative  of  the  CosmopolUun,  for- 
warded from  Bombay  a  narrative  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  as  witnessed  bv  himself,  and 
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ment,  and  about  two  million  persons  were 
employed  to  give  relief  to  the  destitute. 
The  spirit  of  the  Hindus  gave  way  Ijefore 
the  prevailing  conditions,  and  they  huddled 
together  in  miseralde  groups  as  if  awaiting 
their  fate.  Great  Britain  was  at  length 
aroused  to  extraordinary  e.xertion.  She  was 
scourged  by  the  ])ublic  opinion  of  mankind  to 
do  as  much*as  possitile  to  alleviate  the  un- 
speakable griefs  of  her  starving  subjects. 

In  America,  the  awful  condition  of  affairs 
in  India  could  but  be  contrasted  with  the 
splendors  which  were  witnessed  here  and 
there    in    the    celebration   of    the    sixtieth 


this,  illustrated  with  jihotographs  of  the 
miseries  to  be  witnessed  in  India,  em]ihasized 
the  reproach  with  whicli  the  Bi'itish  empire 
in  Hindustan  is  justly  regarded. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  British  life,  in  the 
spring  of  1897,  forcibly  illustrated  the  pre- 
vailing and  indeed  immemorial  temper  of  the 
race  and  nation.  A  movement  was  set  on 
foot  for  the  admission  of  women  to  degrees 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  gradual 
educational  progress  in  Great  Britain  had  at 
length  opened  some  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  to  women,  so  far  as  the  benefits 
of  studv  and  of  the  lectures  were  conce'-ned. 
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This  is  peculiarly  an  Enirlish  feature  of  life. 
The  English  race  jierniits  things  to  be  done 
so  long  as  no  one  avows  that  they  are  ilone. 
J>ut  when  anyone  declares  that  a  thing  new 
or  nnpreeedented  is  done,  the  conservative 
British  spirit  at  once  rises  and  declares  that 
the  thing  is  not  done,  and  that  it  s/iall  not  he 
done.  A  large  part  of  English  history  must 
be  interpreted  by  this  paradoxical  princijjle 
of  pennitting  reform  to  come,  denying  that 
it  has  come,  and  proving  by  reason  and  prec- 
edent that  it  ought  not  to  come — and  shall 
not  come  for  generations  or  centuries. 

At  the  University  of  Cambridge,  women 
Lad  been  for  a  considerable  period  tacitly 
admitted  to  the  educational  advantages  of 
the  institution,  but  no  degrees  were  granted 
to  women,  even  when  they  had  completed 
prescribed  courses  of  study  and  had  passed 
satisfactory  examinations  therein.  This  illog- 
ical condition  led  at  length  to  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  degrees  for  women  grad- 
uates of  Cambridge.  Hereupon — though 
Cambridge  has  been  for  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies the  pronounced  seat  of  radicalism  and 
aggressive  progress  in  the  uii])er  circles  of 
British  thought  and  jjurpose — an  outcry  was 
raised  against  the  monstrous  jjrojjosition  to 
recognize,  under  the  sanction  of  degrees,  the 
educational  attainments  of  women.  Such 
question  must  needs  be  decided  by  the  voice 
of  the  University  itself.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  proposed  innovation  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  vote,  and  this  was  accordingly 
done  on  the  21st  of  May.  The  undergradu- 
ates of  Cambridge,  as  well  as  the  post-gradu- 
ate authorities,  rose  in  revolt  against  the 
proposition.  Two  thousand  four  hundred 
voters  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  of  these 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen 
voted  against  the  measure  and  only  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  in  its  favor.  The  old 
system  of  admitting  women  to  the  educa- 
tional advantages  while  denying  them  the 
honors  of  the  University  was  thus  perpetu- 
ated. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  incident  of  the 
Jameson  raid  was  finallv  concluded.'     Tlie 


affair  ha<l  become  an  international  scandal — 
not  of  the  gi'eatest  proj)ortions,  but  a  scandal 
nevertheless.  It  became  an  ojieii  secret  that 
Cecil  Rhodes  and  Dr.  Jameson,  and  other 
public  and  semipublic  characters  connected 
with  the  Johannesburg  plot,  had  involved 
themselves  in  a  transaction  which,  had  it 
been  directed  against  a  government  of  the 


'  For  the  account  of  the  Jameson  raid,  see  page  170. 
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first  or  the  second  class,  would  have  plunged 
Eurojie  into  war.  The  meanness  of  the  raid, 
by  reducing  it  to  contempt  rescued  it  from 
importance  and  heroism.  Gradually,  the 
affair,  becoming  known  in  England,  pervaded 
somewhat  the  casuistical  British  conscience 
and  led  to  an  important,  but  ultimately  ridic- 
ulous, parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  investigation,  which  was  conducted 
in  the  first  half  of  1897,  was  perhaps  the 
most  farcical  of  the  many  of  its  kind.  The 
inquiry  began  seriously  enough,  but  it  soon 
degenerated  under  the  influence  of  the  ac- 
cused, which  ramified  into  every  department 
of  the  public  life  of  Great  Britain,  into  an 
effort  to  obfuscate  and  conceal  the  facts. 
This  effort  was  also  discovered  by  the  public. 
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and  li:iir  the  world  stood  ivady  to  iiKiuiiv 
"vvhytlie  Uritisli  I'arlianu'iit,  by  its  investigat- 
ing coniinittcf,  was  subjecting  itself  to  the 
sarcasm  and  contunieliuus  reproacli  of  the 
nations.  It  was  observed  that  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  whenever  it  was  about  to 
discover  and  reveal  the  very  facts  which  it 
was  appointed  to  find  out  and  report,  turned 
about  with  extraordinarj'  facility  to  discharge 
its  witnesses  and  to  take  uj)  and  to  dwell 
upon  the  non-essentials  of  the  .sul)ject.  It 
became    exidcnt    that    the   investigation  had 


not !<•(•.  For  some  time  jirevious  to  the 
Jameson  raid,  a  series  of  speculative  enter- 
prises had  been  promoted  to  a  remarkable 
extent  in  South  Africa.  The  gohl  mines  in 
that  region,  notably  the  Kimberley  mines, 
and  the  diamond  mines,  including  some 
fields  almost  as  rich  as  those  of  India,  became 
the  basis  of  real  industries,  and  also  of  specu- 
lative organizations,  which,  on  the  whok', 
overtopped  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto 
known.  Companies  were  organi/.eil  and 
stocks  were  issued  to  a  fabulous  exti'iit.   The 
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resolved  itself  into  the  (|ucvti(in  of  how  not 
to  investigate  the  part  of  the  ISouth  jVfrican 
otticials  in  the  Jameson  Kaid.  The  result 
was,  notwithstainling  the  inconse(|Ucntial  re- 
port of  the  commission,  that  the  public 
sus])icion  of  governmental  complicity  and 
privity  in  the  Johannesburg  affair  was  deep- 
ened into  a  conviction  which  no  factitious 
inquiry  of  Parliament  itself  was  able  to  re- 
move. 

This  investigation  was  nearly  cohici(h'nt  in 
time,  and  somewhat  related  in  fact,  with  a 
personal    event    so   rcmarkabU'  as  to   rc(|uirc 


I'egion  invited  ad\cntiirc  and  ))ro\(jkc(l  new 
schemes,  the  history  of  some  of  which  is  like 
a  tale  out  of  the  Artihuin,  Xtr//ifs.  The  op- 
portunity was  too  great  to  pass  neglected  by 
men  Avith  whom  the  faculty  of  acquisition  is 
as  strong  as  with  the  descendants  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  The  officials  of  South  Africa 
eagerly  fell  in  w'ith  the  speculati\c  movi'- 
ment  and  became  as  frenzied  as  any  in  the 
speedy  accumidation  of  fortune. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  remarkable 
character  a]ipcared  in  the  arena  and  soon  be- 
i-MiiU'    the    thuiiderer   of    the   scene.      l>;irncv 
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Barnato  rose  to  sudden  preeminence  among 
the  South  African  speculators,  and  such  was 
bis  astonishing  success  in  promoting  the 
schemes  "witli  which  his  name  was  hencefortli 
associated,  that  a  wliole  anny  of  other  specu- 
lators followed  in  his  wake.  They  watched 
his  movements,  invested  fabulous  sums  in  the 
enterprises  Avith  which  he  was  connected, 
and  promoted  the  great  promoter  until  he 
might  well  consider  himself  the  emperor  of 
the  realm. 

IJanicv  Barnato  was  himself  of  an  oliscure 


ronment  in  which  he  found  himself.  He 
soon  made  smuggling  respectahle  by  organiz- 
ing a  company  to  carry  it  on.  This  indeed 
is  the  method  by  which  fraud  and  the  other 
polite  arts  of  the  under  side  of  human  life 
get  for  themselves  high-sounding  names  and 
presently  strut  in  the  streets. 

Barnato  quickly  developed  into  an  expert, 
outclassing  all  the  other  experts  in  the  work 
to  which  he  devoted  himself.  He  virtually 
created  that  class  of  stocks  which  now  be- 
came known  in  the  cxcliatige  of  London,  and 


prni.ic  s(^iai;k  of  .iohaxxesbuhc; 


and  (lisreputal)lc  origin,  llis  blood  had  in 
it  the  currents  of  Asia,  Europe,  America, 
and  the  islands  of  the  seas.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  certain  Isaacs,  who  was  a  dealer  in  old 
clothes  in  one  of  the  eastern  districts  of  Lon- 
don. Young  Isaacs  at  the  first  thotight  to 
improve  on  his  father's  vocation  by  becom- 
ing a  juggler.  At  length  he  took  the  name 
by  whii-h  he  was  known,  one  half  of  wliicli 
is  Hibernian  and  the  other  Italian. 

It  was  in  his  character  of  fakir  that  Bar- 
nato made  his  way  to  South  Africa.  His 
first  degree  aliove  jugglery  was  taken  Avhen 
he  became  a  diamond  smuggler.  In  this 
jirofession,  he  acquired  his  first  wealth  while 
working  in  the  Kiniberley  mine.  But  Bar- 
nato had  undeveloped  j)Owers  within  him, 
and  these  reacted  stronijjlv  under  the   eiivi- 


the  bourses  of  the  conliiii'nt,  as  "Africans." 
Sometimes  they  were  called  "  Kaffirs."  The 
London  speculators  began  to  deal  in 
"■Kaffirs."  That  which  was  at  first  a  little 
rotary  centre  of  excitement  became  the  roar- 
ing maelstrom  which  in  the  jargon  of  the 
stock  exchanges  was  called  the  "Kaffir 
Circus."  Whether  it  were  circus  or  emj)ire, 
one  thing  could  not  be  doubted,  and  that 
was  tliat  Barnato  was  the  king.  He  became 
immensely  wealthy.  Speculation  in  "Afri- 
cans "  ran  higher.  There  was  a  time  Avheu 
as  was  alleged  and  believed  Barnato,  could 
he  have  realized  on  the  stocks  in  his  pos- 
session and  under  liis  control,  would  have 
been  worth  ^500,000,000.  He  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  prince,  whose  old  wand  of 
jugglery  had  transformed  itself  into  a  seep- 
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tre  by  the  touch  of  which  the  very  earth 
seemed  to  be  converted  into  fabulous  heaps 
of  tcohl  and  precious  stones. 

After  the  movement  became  defineil 
tln-oughout  the  Western  nations  to  substi- 
tute the  single  standard  of  gold  for  all  tiie 
other  standards  of  ultimate  redemption, 
l>arnato'.s  schemes  became  top-heavy,  and  he, 
more  wise  than  many  others,  perceived  an  in- 
<'vitablc   catastrophe.       V>\\X  against    this    lie 


1!ai;m;v   haiinato. 

hedged  with  more  than  a  gambler's  skill. 
He  made  himself  immensely  and  solidly  rich. 
lie  became  a  factor  in  the  pul)lic  life  of  the 
IJritish  Enij)ire'.  His  name  was  spoken  with 
awe  in  the  metropolis,  and  it  was  openly 
])n'dictc<l  that  he  would  ])rcsently  reach  the 
House  of  Lords.  Then  came  enil)arrassment, 
complication,  and  the  breakage  of  prices 
among  his  stocks.  The  schemes  which  he  had 
fathered  for  the  most  part  went  the  way  of 
all  their  predecessors;  but  Barnato  was_  still 
a  multimillionaire  who  could  not  be  thrown 
from  his  pedestal.  At  tins  juncture,  how- 
ever, it  was  observed  that  his  mind  had  be- 
come a  storm  centre,  and  his  erratic  conduct 
gave  token  of  insanity.  In  this  condition, 
he  made  a  voyage  from  the  Cape  in  the  early 
summer  of  1897,  intending  to  reach  London. 
Before  getting  out  of  the  tropics,  however, 
he  brought  his  strange  career  to  a  sudden 
and  tragical  end,  by  jumping  overboard. 
On  the  14th  of  June,  in  the  year  just 
named,  leaving  only  his  coat  and  hat  on 
deck,  he  took  advantage  of  tlie  early  morn- 
ing quiet  and  without  observation  binic<l 
himself  in  the  sea. 


The  period  at  which  we  have  arrived  in 
the  history  of  Great  Britain  should  be  noted 
for  the  new  and  enlarged  aspect  which  the 
emjiire  presented.  History  could  but  take 
note  of  the  fact  of  the  completeness  and  vast 
outspreading  dominion  of  British  authority. 
Beginning  with  the  niiictci'Tith  century 
we  find  the  United  Kingdom  becom- 
ing the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
iiiid  Ireldiid.  At  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, we  note  the  continuation  of  British  as- 
cendency in  Iiiilia.  .Mcainvhile  the  jVus- 
tralian  settlements  l)egan  to  enlarge,  and  to 
])resent  the  aspect  of  states.  After  the 
(iiscovery  of  gold,  the  colonies  were  rapidly 
developed.  New  Zealand  entered  ujion  the 
extraordinary  career  which  she  is  now  pur- 
suing. Canada  expanded.  The  states  com- 
posing the  British  dominion  in  the  New 
World  were  enlarged  and  other  states  were 
added  until  the  Pacific  was  reached.  The 
African  colonies  of  the  Empire  also  flour- 
ished. 

There  was  in  all  the  British  outposts  of 
civilization  a  peculiar  vigor  and  rational 
evolution  of  enterprise  and  of  institutions 
growing  out  of  the  sterling  and  cautious  ex- 
periences of  the  English  race.  That  which 
was  experiment  with  the  other  nations  was 
with  Great  Britain  demonstration  andsuccess. 
The  peculiarity  of  her  colonial  governments 
was — and  is — that  the  newer  are  always  bet- 
ter than  the  older.  It  is  literally  true  that 
the  last  foreign  plantation  resulting  from 
British  enterprise  will  always  j)rove  on  ex- 
amination to  be  the  best  under  the  whole 
shelter  of  the  empire;  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  central  government — the  government  at 
Westminster,  organized  as  it  were  around 
the  very  stem  of  the  monarchy — is  the  worst 
of  all.  That  is,  the  central  government  has 
been  least  able  to  eliminate  the  mediaeval 
principles  and  practices  which  it  inherited 
from  the  former  line  of  kings.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  outlaying  states  have 
shed  the  old  principles  and  precedents  and 
have  organized  on  the  basis  of  experience 
and  political  fitness.  From  this  jioint  of 
view,  we  may  understaml  liow  it  is  that, 
eliminating  the  monarchical  Hi-tion   and  con- 
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sidering  only  the  other  political  functions  of 
the  state,  the  government  of  New  Zealand 
may  be  regarded  as  the  freest  and  most 
rational  in  the  world. 

Such  is  the  present  aspect  of  the  empire; 
but  the  question  is,  how  shall  Great  Britain 
continue  to  rule  the  widely  separated  states 
which  she  has  created,  or  has  rather  per- 
mitted to  create  themselves?  The  answer  to 
this  inquiry  will  bring  the  solution  of  one  of 


tach  themselves  from  the  crown,  and  enter 
into  political  union  with  other  states.  This 
solution  has  more  rationality  in  the  case  of 
Canada  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  colony. 
The  proximity  of  that  country  to  the  United 
States  and  the  feasibility  of  annexation  have 
long  been  remarked,  and  the  question  has  been 
frequently  agitated.  The  third  solution  is 
what  may  be  called  imperial  federation. 
This  im2Jlies  the  development  of  a  complete 


NAPIER,  NEW  ZEALAND. 


the  most  important  problems  of  modern 
civilization.  Philosophically  it  would  ap- 
pear that  one  of  three  jjossible  lines  of 
development  may  be  followed,  and  these 
three  methods  may  be  easily  indicated.  The 
first  is  independence;  that  is,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonial  parts  of  the  British 
dominion.  Canada,  for  example,  may  be- 
come independent  of  the  British  crown. 
Australia  may  become  independent.  So  of 
the  East  Indian  government.  In  the  second 
place,  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  may  de- 


local  government  in  each  of  the  depend- 
encies, and  the  representation  for  imperial 
purposes  of  each  colony  in  Parliament. 

This  principle  and  theory,  it  would  seem^ 
may  be  easily  carried  into  effect,  so  far  as 
the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned.  There 
is  nothing  insuperable,  but  everything  befit- 
tiiisj;-,  in  the  proposition  that  the  colonies 
should  send  their  representatives  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  participate  in  the  leg- 
islation of  the  empire.  It  is  only  when 
the    aristocratic    element    and    the    monar- 
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cliical  I'lciiiciit  in  the  Britisli  government  are 
readied,  tliat  the  diffieulty  of  iinjiorial  feder- 
ation is  eneountered.  It  may  well  be  be- 
lieved that  a  colonial  aristocracy  with  its 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Lords  will 
never  be  created.     To  reach  a  result  of  this 


ABDUK-KAHMAX   KHAN,   AMEEl!   OF  AFdHAMSTAX 


character  would  be  a  manifest  reversal  of  the 
tendencies  of  civilization.  The  probable  fu- 
ture, however,  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, now  ijriiwii  into  prominent  and  proniisinif 
states  in  several  quarters  of  the  world,  is 
most  likely  to  be  on  the  line  of  federation. 
The  ditiiciill  ics  which  ln-si't    tliis   sxstem  will 


in  all  probability  be  obviated  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  peculiar  manner  which  that  gov- 
ernment has  long  followed,  of  yielding  a  little 
here,  and  modifying  a  little  there — of  con- 
ceding when  concession  is  necessary,  and  re- 
fusing to  concede  when  refusal  seems  mo.st 
expedient — until  a  measuri- 
of  homogeneity  shall  be 
reached  thi'oughout  the 
emjiiie. 

The  year  ISiJT,  toward  its 
close,  saw  the  military  foi-ce 
of  Great  Britain  thrown  out 
in  two  directions.  At  this 
juiu'ture,  it  was  alleged  that 
the  emissaries  of  the  Sultan 
endeavored  to  stir  up  a  Mo- 
hanuiiechin  insuiTcctioii  in 
India — as  if  id  requite  tiic 
government  and  ])eople  of 
(ireat  Britain  fur  their  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of 
Arnieiiia.  The  fanatics 
rt'asoned  that  the  sympathy 
of  the  P^nglisli  nation  for 
the  insurgent  Armenians 
ought  to  be  balanced  witli 
the  synq)athy  of  the  Turks 
for  the  rebel  Hindus  ! 

In  this  work,  the  Turkish 
representatives  in  the  East 
had  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  Abdur-Rahman  Khan, 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan. 
'J'he  northwestern  districts 
of  Britisli  Inilia  lie  adjacent 
to  the  Ameer's  dominions. 
On  account  of  a  previous 
disturbance,  a  British  garri- 
son had  been  estalilislied  at 
t'hiti'.-il  mIiIcIi  was  within 
the  Afghan  border.  Lord 
Rosebery  sought  when  the 
former  difficulty  was  settled  to  have  the 
outpost  at  C'hitral  withdrawn  ;  but  not  so 
Lord  Salislniry.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
second  difficulty  arose,  it  was  decided  to  take 
])ossession  of  the  Malakand  Pass.  Indeed, 
this  inqiortant  gateway  had  already  been 
oecu]iie<l,  but    reinforcements   to  the  number 
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of  several  tliousand  were  sent  forward  to 
strengthen  the  strategic  jjoint  against  the 
threatening  movements  of  the  hostile  Afghan 
tribesmen. 

The  interest  of  the  western  nations,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  centered  on  tlie  ISritish 
progress  in  the  direction  of  Khartoum  in 
Egypt.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  was 
Great  Britain  so  much  concerned  at  this  time 
as  in  getting  possession  of  the  city  in  which 
Gordon  fell,  and  in  reducing  tlie  Dervishes, 
who,  under  the  Klialifa  AVxlullah,  the  suc- 
cessor of  El  Malidi,  were  in  full  tide  of  in- 
surrection in  the  Suudaii.  Meanwhile  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  army  had  been  thoroughly 
organized,  disciplined,  and  e<piipj)ed  for  the 
campaign,  which  was  slowly  waged,  first  to 
Abu  Ilamed,  and  then  in  the  direction  of 
Khartoum.  The  forces  were  under  com- 
mand of  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  whose  name 
was  now  spoken  with  respect  and  confidence 
throughout  the  British  dominions.  The 
rebel  army  was  commanded  by  Osman  Digna, 
General  of  the  Khalifa.  A  railroad  was 
pushed  forward  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Abu 
Hamed,  and  when  that  point  was  reache<l, 
the  navigation  of  the  Nile  lay  open  toward 
Khartoum.  Step  by  step,  the  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian artny  made  its  way  toward  the  upper 
Soudan,  but  the  insurgent  forces  gave  no 
sign  of  receding  or  giving  up  the  contest. 

It  was  in  the  last  months  of  1897,  that  the 
effort,  made  by  the  bimetalllsts  of  the  leading 
nations  to  gain  the  coi'iperation  of  Great 
Britain  in  restoring  silver  to  the  position 
which  it  formerly  held  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, came  to  naught.  The  circumstances  of 
the  event  were  disgraceful  to  the  government 
of  Great  Britain,  and  disappointing  to  that 
part  of  the  American  people  who  still  believed 
in  securing  bimetallism  by  international 
agreement.  Representatives  of  the  British 
government,  qualified  to  speak  by  authority, 
had,  in  response  to  interrogatories  from  like 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
France,  given  their  assent  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  American  and  French  com- 
missioners for  the  reopening  of  the  mints  to 
silver  coinage.  Senator  Wolcott  of  Colorado 
had  meanwhile  been  appointed  at  the  head 


of  a  commission  to  visit  the  European  gov- 
ernments in  the  interest  referred  to.  As.so- 
ciated  with  him  were  ex-Vice-President 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  and  General  Payne. 
There  were  superficial  indications  of  a  suc- 
cessful mission  ;  but  they  who  knew  the 
temper  and  purpose  of  the  great  moneyed 
trusts  of  London  were  too  shrewd  to  expect 
anything  as  the  result  of  the  movement. 

After  the  English  govcninient  had  virtu- 
ally promised  cooperation,  the  great  bankers 
of  the  metropolis,  supjiorted  in  the  journal- 
istic world  by  such  doctrinaires  as  Sir  Rob- 
ert Gifi^eii,  compelled  the  British  caliinet  to 
change  its  position  and  to  stand  for  mono- 
metallism. Two  members  of  the  ministry 
went  over  to  a  position  contrary  to  that 
which  they  had  ])rcviously  occn])ied.  Lord 
George  Ilanulton,  the  Secretary  for  India, 
changed  front  and  marched  tlie  other  way  in 
a  manner  to  excite  the  laughter  of  his  oppo- 
nents. The  general  result  was  that  the 
Wolcott  negotiations  were  futile.  The  em- 
bassy came  to  naught.  The  American  com- 
mission returned  at  the  close  of  the  year 
without  favor  from  either  the  bimetallists  or 
the  monometallists  of  the  Tnited  States  ;  the 
former  had  never  believed  that  Great  Brit- 
ain would  join  in  the  work  of  rehabilitat- 
ing silver,  even  though  the  money  famine 
among  nearly  three  hundnil  million  of  her 
subject  races  should  continue  ;  the  latter 
had  ridiculed  the  Wolcott  embassy  as  futile 
in  both  jirinciple  anil  ]i(ilicv. 

The  manner  in  which  tlic  Eurojieaii  nations, 
actuated  Ijy  competition  and  jealousy,  o])j)Ose 
and  thwart  each  other  was  once  more  illus- 
trated in  the  first  months  of  1S9S,  in  their 
contest  for  ascendency  on  the  eastern  confines 
of  Asia.  By  this  time,  it  had  become  ajipar- 
ent  that  the  vast  carcass  of  China  was  .soon  to 
be  picked  with  the  shar])  beaks  and  talons  of 
the  western  falcons.  Whose  beak  should 
sink  deepest  into  the  huge  Oriental  prey, 
was  the  question  of  the  hour.  One  great 
beak  was  that  of  the  Russian  eagle,  but  the 
British  beak  was  thrust  out  for  the  prey. 
The  bear  and  the  lion  glared  at  each  other  on 
the  Chiiu'se  coast.  Russia's  i)olicy  of  making 
her  wav  down  through  Korea  or  China  to  the 
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opi'H  Pacific  was  resented  and  resisted  by 
Great  Hritain  with  every  obstacle  which  she 
eoidd  put  in  the  way.  As  a  part  of  this  j)ol- 
icy  slie  sent  a  mai^nificeiit  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Seymour,  who  arrived  in  the  Chinese 
waters  in  January  of  18iis.  The  s(iuadr<)n  was 
concentrated  at  C'lieniulpo,  near  the  coast  of 
Korea.  At  the  same  time  a  smaller  expedi- 
tion was  conducted  into  the  same  part  of  the 
world  by  I'rince  Henry  of  Prussia.  German 
power  was  tlius  made  in  some  sense  to  con- 


Director  of  the  Customs  got  control  of  the 
Treasury,  and  invested  the  funds  according 
to  the  j)ersonal  interests  of  himself  and 
friends. 

At  this,  the  Russian  representative  bore 
down  on  the  Korean  government  and  pro- 
cureil  IJrown's  dismissal.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  discharged  from  the 
agreeable  and  profitable  duties  which  he  was 
])errormiMi,'-.  A  Russian  was  nominally 
api>ointed  in  his  stead.     l)i|il()iiiatica]  coiitro- 
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front  the  Hritisli  power  as  the  latter  eon- 
fronted  the  advance  of  Russia  from  the  land 
side  toward  the  Pacific  waters. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  display  of 
force  was  the  culmination  of  an  intrigue  at 
the  Korean  capital.  This  intrigue  began 
with  the  success  of  Great  Britain,  or  rather 
with  the  success  of  a  British  financier  in  in- 
sinuating himself  into  Korea,  and  getting 
the  appointment  from  the  government  of 
Minister  of  Customs.  This  was  in  all  respects 
a  transaction  consonant  with  the  British 
character.  The  Englishman  in  question  was 
Mr.    J.   McLeavy  Brown,  who   from   being 


versy  arose,  and  the  discussion  resulted  in  an 
agreement  that  both  the  foreigners  should 
have  charge  of  the  Korean  finances.  Before 
this  agreement  was  reaeheil,  however,  the 
English  fleet  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  Japan, 
taking  sides  with  England,  sent  her  contin- 
gent of  ships  to  join  Seymour's  squadron. 
Russia  thus  found  herself  confronted  with  a 
force  which  prevented,  for  the  time  being, 
her  further  ascendency  in  Korea. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  the  sympathies  and 
moral  support  of  the  princijial  European 
nations   were   quite   distinctly  expressed  as 
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between  the  jiarties  to  the  contest.  Great 
^Britain  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
lend  her  powerful  voice  to  the  United  States. 
Her  attitude  was  unequivocal.  Every  reason 
existed  for  her  policy  in  favoring  the  Ameri- 
can Kepublic  and  the  American  people.  It 
was  to  her  interest  to  do  so,  and  where  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  is  there  will  her 
heart  be  also. 

In  the  first  place  the  enormous  investments 
"which  British  capitalists  had  made  in  Amer- 
ica, and  their  eagerness  to  secure  the  recog- 
nition of  the  British  standard  of  values,  that 
is,  the  single^  gold  standard  of  money;  the 
concern  of  the  English  jieople  to  have  the 
Americans  become  a  part  of  the  international 
system  of  the  world,  to  have  colonial  depend- 
encies and  trading  interests  around  all  seas 
and  shcjres  like  herself;  the  hope  of  bringing 
the  Americans  to  some  such  filial  relations  as 
those  existing  between  Canada  and  Australia, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mother  empire  on 
the  other, — all  these  forces  conspired  to  bring 
the  strenuous  support  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

But  the  other  nations  of  western  Europe 
were  not  so.  France  and  Germany  and 
Italy  all  expressed  a  measure  of  sympathy 
for  Sjiain.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  last- 
named  country  was  held  in  large  part  by 
French  capitalists,  who  could  not  afford  to 
have  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  government 
impaired.  The  ethnic  tie,  by  which  the 
Latin  races  are  united  somewhat  in  the  inter- 
nationality  of  the  age,  bound  Spain  not  a 
little  to  the  French,  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
Italians.  Germany  seems  to  have  been  actu- 
ated by  a  certain  animosity  long  cherished 
in  that  country  toward  the  American  Rejiub- 
lic.  There  had  been  little  in  common  between 
the  German  Empire  and  the  United  States, 
and  that  little  has  been  diminished  since  the 
accession  of  Wilhelm  II.,  whose  medireval 
pretensions  have  awaked  a  smile  of  derision 
among  the  lil)erty-loving  peoples  of  the 
world.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  it 
was  the  surly  spirit  of  dislike  between  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  which  led  the  former 
to  take  sides  with  Spain — for  the  British 
sympathy  had  gone  the  other  way. 


The  feelings  and  preferences  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  with  respect  to  the  contestants 
in  the  American  war  with  Spain  were  greatly 
exaggerated  and  misrepresented  by  the  jour- 
nalism of  the  two  continents.  How  could 
any  truth  issue  from  such  a  source?  Nor 
had  there  ever  been  in  past  times  an  epoch 
in  which  the  falsehood,  misrepresentation, 
and  manufactured  intelligence,  fioatini,'  in 
the  channels  of  journalism,  rendered  tlie 
streams  of  information  so  turbid  and  the 
atmosphere  so  lurid  with  sensation  and  vio- 
lence as  in  the  closing  j-ears  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  newspapers  of  both 
Europe  and  America  seemed  eager  to  pre- 
cipitate universal  war.  Every  rumor  was 
fanned  to  a  flame,  and  the  flame  was  reported 
as  a  conflagration. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  strained 
relations  of  England  and  France  in  the  first 
half  of  1898  were  represented.  It  was  de- 
clared and  believed  that  England  and  France, 
taking  sides  the  one  M'ith  the  United  States 
and  the  other  with  Spain,  would  speedily 
come  to  battle.  A  cause  and  motive  for  war 
was  discovered  in  the  relations  of  France 
and  England  in  Africa.  In  the  western  part 
of  that  continent  there  was  a  disputed  bound- 
ary, the  consideration  of  which  was  at  the  time 
in  the  hands  of  au  Anglo- French  commission. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  there 
was  an  incident  growing  out  of  the  dispute, 
wliich  for  the  nonce  was  thought  to  threaten 
serious  consequences.  While  the  boundary 
commissioners  were  at  work  in  the  cotmtry 
west  of  Abyssinia  and  eastward  from  the 
French  Congo,  some  of  the  French  engineers 
struck  out  as  if  with  a  deliberate  design 
to  include  a  portion  of  territory  with  Fa- 
shoda,  which  they  could  only  claim  on  the 
ground  that  a  European  nation  in  Africa  is 
])rivileged  to  grab  whatever  it  can  find  un- 
occupied. 

The  policy  of  Great  Britain  at  this  juncture 
was  to  control  unequivocally  the  Nile  region, 
from  the  delta  of  Egy])t  to  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  the  river,  under  or  beyond  the  equa- 
tor. The  control  was  to  be  "  unitary,"  that 
is,  single,  and  this  to  the  end  that  wlieii  Cecil 
Rhodes  should  make  his  way  northward  with 
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bis  railroad  tlinmyh  more  than  iiincti.'fu  liun- 
dretl  niik'S  of  territory  to  Cairo,  he  should 
encounter  no  such  obstacle  as  a  foreign  jjos- 
sessiou.  This  rather  facile  French  aggres- 
sion in  Fashoda  aroused  the  ire  of  the  lion, 
and  he  roared  in  liis  usual  manner.  Here- 
upon, the  Frcnili  drew  hack,  and  tlie  incident 


enjoying  himself  at  Cannes.  Lord  Salisbury, 
who  as  I'rinie  ^Minister  was  the  visible  head  of 
the  government,  and  as  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs,  was  resj)()iisible  for  keejiingthc  jicaco 
between  Great  Uritain  and  the  other  nations, 
was  sojourning  at  Beaulieu  on  the  Riviera. 
This  left  yi\\\\  ^Ir.  Balfour  to  take  care  of  the 
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ended  with  an  outgiving  to  the  effect  that 
the  French  engineers  who  had  attempted  to 
S]>rea<l  France  tci-ritorially  toward  Fashoda 
had  been  acting  with  their  trial  lines  only  in  a 
j>rivate,  and  not  in  a  jiublic,  capacity. 

Thus  at  bottom  the  two  governments  were 
not  seriously  disturbed.  It  was  one  of  the 
amusing  incidents  of  the  time,  that  at  the 
very  jieriod  when  the  newspa)iei'san<l  reviews, 
both  European  and  American,  weri'  furnish- 
ing the  j)ublic  with  the  outlines  of  an  immi- 
nent Franco-English  war,  nearly  all  the  head 
representatives  of  the  British  monarchy  were 
visiting  in  France  and  enjoyingthe  hos]>itality 
of  French  society !  The  Queen  at  this  time 
was  at  her  favorite  retreat  of  Cimiez  in  the 
south  of  France.     'Jlie  l*rince  of  Wales  was 


home  government  at  a  ])eriod  when,  according 
to  the  organs  of  public  infonnation,  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  o)i  the  eve  of  war.' 


'  It  was  at  this  jiiiiftnre  that  cortain  Enrnpoan  cor- 
rcspoiuients  made  a  rush  for  tho  ofQoe  of  M.  Ilanotaux, 
the  French  miiiistpr  of  foreiffii  affairs.  They  would 
know  of  him  whether  a  war  with  Enfiland  was  sure  to 
eiirne.  Tliey  wislied  to  inform  a  waiting  world  how 
sonn  hostilities  would  begin,  and  what  preparation 
France  was  making  for  the  conflict.  M.  Ilanotaux 
rather  laconically  replied  : 

"  As  for  our  foreign  relations,  I  can  affirm  that  they 
are  good  with  everybody.  We  have  the  best  relations 
with  all  the  powers.  In  certain  foreign  papers  we  are 
represented  as  having  less  cordial  relations  with  Eng- 
land. Queen  Victoria  is  at  Nice,  the  object  of  our  most 
respectful  solicitude  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  at  Cannes, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  arrives  in  France  on  Monday.  That 
is  my  sole  reply,  and  I  hope  this  triple  stay  will  be  as 
prolonged  and  as  agreeable  as  possible." 
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This  preservation  of  the  entente  cordiule 
l)et\veen  the  two  jiowers  was  due  to  the 
comparatively  easy  and  wholly  amicahle 
!<ettlcnient  in  a  diplomatical  way  of  the 
.Vii<;Io-Frencli  boundary  dispute  in  western 
Africa.  For  some  time  the  two  nations  had 
o-one  on  without  a  definite  establishment  of 
the  line  of  demarkation  between  their  pos- 
sessions ill  the  Dark  Continent.     Tlie  l)ound- 


There  had  been  an  adjustment  of  the 
boundary  line  in  the  region  indicated  by  a 
commission  of  inquiry  in  1890,  but  that  set- 
tlement was  now  set  aside,  and  a  new  line 
establislicd,  running  west  from  Lake  Chad 
approximately  along  the  fourteenth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  encroaching  somewhat  on 
the  French  territory,  turning  southward 
throuuli  the  countries  of   the   Upper  Niger, 
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ary  in  dispute  was  principally  tliiit  between 
French  Dahomey  and  British  Lagos.  This 
line  was  reexplored  by  four  commissioners 
whose  work  was  submitted  to  the  Anglo- 
French  commission  appointed  liy  the  two 
governments  to  decide  the  issue.  The  dis- 
]iute  related  to  a  region  of  territory  lying 
between  the  fourth  and  fourteenth  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  the  fourth  degree  west 
and  the  fourteenth  degree  east  of  longitude 
from  Greenwich. 


and  again  dividing  the  region  between  the 
longitude  of  Greenwich  and  the  country  of 
the  Ivory  coast.  Ou  the  whole,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  readjust uieut  remained  with 
Great  Britain,  but  the  settlement  was  ac- 
ceptable to  France,  and  the  incident  of  the 
dis]inte  was  at  an  end. 

About  the  same  time,  Great  liiitain  made 
another  territorial  advance  by  her  acipiisition 
of  an  ini]>ortant  district  of  country  on  the 
mainland  of  China  adjacent  to  the  island  of 
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lIoii<f  Konij.  AlidUt  two  liuiiilrf(l  >(iuari' 
milfs  of  terra  finua  wuri'  thus  sciuivd,  hav- 
ing Mirs  liay  on  the  one  siiU'  ami  Deep  Bay 
on  tlie  otlur.  (Jreat  l>ritaiii  thus  gained  a 
possession  on  the  C'liinese  coast  fully  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  basis  for  all  her  future  o])era- 
tions  in  the  vieinity  of  Hong  Kong.  !She 
got  the  territory  nnder  a  lease  for  ninety- 
nine  years — hut  this  is  equivalent  in  her  ease 


Waily  Haifa,  first  to  Abu  Haini'<l,  and  after- 
ward to  JJerber.  The  great  army  of  faiiat- 
ieal  Dervishes  under  eonunand  of  the  Khalifa 
o]>])osed  the  jn-ogress  of  the  British  army, 
wliicli  nnnibered  about  twenty-tive  thousand 
men,  mostly  native  Egyptians,  whom  the 
drillmasters  and  sergeants  had  converted 
from  their  degradation  into  the  stature  and 
discipline  of  British  soldiers. 


HAUBOK  AND  CITY  OF  llONU   KONG. 


to  a  perpetual  cession;  for  when  in  human 
history  did  Great  Britain  relinquish  a  lease, 
or  any  other  title  to  a  strategic  jioint  ?  The 
object  of  the  government  in  ])rocuring  the 
new  district  was  to  erect  fortifications  and  to 
create  a  military  and  naval  base  against 
which  no  ])ower  could  prevail. 

]\[ost  important  of  all  was  the  continued 
and  conspicuous  success  of  the  British  arms 
in  Egypt.  In  that  country,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army, 
imder  command  of  General  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener,  advanced  slowlv  but  iirmlv  from 


Gradually,  General  Kitchener  made  his  way 
across  the  Nubian  desert  by  the  railway  until 
he  founil  himself  in  the  imme<liate  front  of  the 
lOialifa's  army.  Berber  was  at  that  time  the 
tenninusof  the  railway  beginning  at  the  first 
cataract  of  the  Nile  and  including  in  its 
course  the  other  cataracts.  From  Berber 
onward,  the  Nile  might  be  used  as  the  aux- 
iliary of  British  progress.  Khartoum  is  dis- 
tant from  Berber  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, as  the  eagle  flies,  a  hundred  and  ninety 
miles.  The  foi-mer  town,  having  been  the^ 
Khalifa's  ca])ital   of    Nubia,  or  the  Soudan 
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(if  we  adopt  the  motlern  phraseology),  was 
destroyed  after  the  death  of  Gordon,  in  1885, 
and  the  Khalifa  reestablished  his  capital 
more  strategicallj^  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  opposite  the  conduence  of  the  Blue  Nile. 

This  new  seat  of  power 
■was  named  Onulurinan,  and 
it  was  against  this  that  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  army  ad- 
vanced in  the  early  months 
of  1898.  The  movement 
was  obscured  by  the  dis- 
tance of  the  scene,  by  the 
inaccessibility  of  the 
country,  and  (on  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic)  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  public  interest 
in  the  war  which  had  just 
broken  out  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain. 
*  The  slow  but  sure  progress 
of  General  Kitchener  up 
the  river  continued  until 
the  8th  of  April,  when  he 
was  confronted  at  Atbara 
by  the  army  of  Dervishes, 
the  two  divisions  of  which 
were  commanded  by  Osman 
Digna  and  the  Emir  Mah- 
moud. 

'On  September  2d,  at 
Omdurman,  a  great  battle 
ensued  in  which  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  amiy  was  com- 
pletely victorious.  The 
qualities  of  the  new  soldiery 
which  British  discipline  had 
created  out  of  the  debased 
Egyptian  materials  came 
out  in  bold  relief.  The 
superiority  of  the  equip- 
ment of  General  Kitchener's 
forces  was  manifested  from  the  beginning  of 
the  battle.  His  machine  guns  were  set  in 
fatal  operation  against  the  Dervishes. 
About  two  thousand  of  the  Khalifa's 
men  were  left  dead  on  the  field  and  in  the 
retreat.  The  total  estimated  loss  was  hardly 
less  than  five  thousand  killed, with  an  unknown 
proportion  of   wounded.     It  is  in  the  man- 


ner of  the  Dervishes,  when  thej-  are  defeated, 
to  recede  into  the  desert  whither  no  history 
can  follow  them.  The  losses  of  the  Egyp- 
tian army  were  only  sixty  killed,  with  be- 
tween   three    hundred    and    four    hundred 
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wounded.  The  victory  was  so  ovenvhclm- 
ing  as  to  end  the  war,  at  least  for  the  current 
year,  though  Osman  Digna,  escaping  from 
the  scene,  was  able  to  gather  the  wrecks  of 
the  Khalifa's  forces,  and  to  save  them  from 
extermination. 

One  certain  result  of   the  campaign   was 
the  opening  of  the  way  for  the  extension  of 
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tlu'  Egyptian  railway  fmm  IJerlitT  to  Khar- 
toum, and  theiK-e  through  Kordofan  to  tlie 
regions  of  the  Upper  Nile.  It  shouhl  not  be 
forgotten  that  one  of  the  primary  motives  in 
Uritish  jjoliey  was  the  eonst ruction  of  a 
through  line  of  railway  traversing  the  whole 
of  Eastern  Africa  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Colony. 
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It  is  in  the  liglit  of  this  jmrpose  that  the 
thinly  disguised  movement  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
using  Jameson's  raiders  as  the  cat's-j)aw  of 
the  enterprise,  must  be  understood.  It  was 
the  ho])e  of  lihodes,  movincr  northward,  to 
apiiroximate  and  finally  meet  the  correspond- 
ing movement  of  the  British  in  the  Soudan 
making  their  way  to  the  south.     Xor  can  it 


he  doulite<l  that  this  ]iurpose  of  a  railway, 
traversing  the  whole  of  the  Dark  Continent 
on  the  east,  will  lie  speedily  consummated. 
What  a  spi'ctaele  to  behold  a  modern  railway 
train  moving  forward  under  its  ho(jd  of 
smoke  and  wliitf  of  cinders  from  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs  tliroiigli  ancient  Ethiopia, 
further  and  further,  until 
the  head  waters  of  the 
Nile  are  ])assed,  and  until, 
descending  through  the 
region  of  the  great  Ny- 
anzas  and  Kaffirland,  it 
I'caches  its  southernmost 
station  at  that  Cape  which 
was  aforetime  the  Cape  of 
Storms  until  Da  Gama  in 
the  ever  memorable  year 
1498  converted  it  into 
(iood  Hope  ! 

It  was  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  this  railway  policy 
that  led,  in  1897-98,  to  the 
iiuiKir  of  impending  hos- 
tilities between  Great  Brit- 
ain an<l  France.  The 
country  of  the  I'pper  Nile, 
just  north  of  the  conver- 
gence of  those  tributaries 
which  iss\ie  from  the  im- 
mediate region  of  the 
cijuator,  is  an  inviting 
part  of  Eastern  Africa. 
To  the  east,  lie  Gallaland 
and  Abj'ssinia  ;  to  the 
wot,  are  Kordofan  and 
Dar  Nuba.  .Still  further 
to  the  west  is  French 
Africa.  Out  of  the  latter 
region,  in  the  direction  of 
Fashoda,  came  that  French 
exjiloring  expedition, 
which  to  the  excitable  imagination  of  the 
age  appeared  to  foretoken  a  clash  between 
the  two  great  nations  of  western  Europe. 
How  slioidd  Great  Britain  witness  with- 
ef|uanimity  the  cutting  off  of  her  coveted 
line  of  all-through  railway  from  Cairo  to 
Cape  Town  ?  How,  on  the  other  hand, 
should    France   be    iiitei'dicted    from   carry- 
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mg,  her  ontorprist'  throug-h  the  ui)|)er  Sou- 
dan in  the  direction  of  the  Gull'  of  Aden  ? 
Neverthek'ss,     as     we     have    ah-eadv    seen, 


MAP  SHOWING  THE  BKITISH  OPEKATIOXS  I\  EGYPT 
AND  THE  SOUDAN,  1X82,   189H. 


the  course  of  the  latter  nation  led  no 
farther  tliun  an  exploring  expedition  to 
which  Great  Britain  could  not  object.  The 
"  Fashoda   incident "    passed,    as    has     heen 


previously    reni;irkcd,    without  a    ripple    on 
the  surface  of  history. 

The  passing  of  William  E.  Gladstone  fron» 
the  scene  of  his  earthly  activities 
])roduced  a  great  impression  on  the 
liritish  jjublic  and  throughout  the 
world.  Hy  far  the  greater  number 
of  aged  statesmen  make  their  exeunt 
from  the  stage  with  little  observa- 
tioTi  ;  only  a  few  are  conspicuous 
unto  the  final  day.  Among  these 
Gladstone  was  ]K'culiarly  excep- 
tional. He  held  his  j)owers  and  his 
iiiHuence  over  the  public  purpose 
witli  little  weakening  or  <lccline  to 
the  very  close  of  the  scene. 

With  the  completion  of  his  eighty- 
eighth  year,  in  December  of  1897,  it 
could  but  be  noted  that  the  veteran's 
sun  was  at  the  setting.  Ilis  great 
vitality,  however,  bore  him  onward 
to  the  19th  of  May  in  the  following 
year.  A  i)ainful  cancerous  affection 
of  the  fa<-e,  having  its  center  in  the 
nasal  bones,  was  the  agency  by  Avhich 
death  came.  The  statesman  passed 
away  (piietly  at  the  Castle  of  Ila- 
warden,  from  which  his  body  was 
borne  to  the  near-by  church  of  Ches- 
tei',  where  modest  oV)scquies  were 
held  in  the  manner  of  the  English 
CMiurch.  Subsequently  the  remains 
were  conveyed  to  London,  where,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  they  were  in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the 
jiresence  of  a  throng  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  and  women  of  the 
empire. 

Historically,  Gladstone  stands  not 
unmarked  with  honor  in  the  group 
of  politico-literary  jiublicists  begin- 
ning with  Marcus  Cato  and  ending 
with  himself.  The  group  includes, 
in  his  own  country,  Palmerston, 
Brougham,  and  Wellington,  and  in 
America,  .Tefferson  and  the  elder 
Adams.  Of  these,  Brougham  and  Adams 
were  nonogenarians.  The  youngest  of  the 
group,  at  tlie  date  of  death,  was  Palmerston, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 
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AVe  have  alreaily  note<l  on  former  pages' 
the  rise,  in  the  year  1S9S,  of  a  strong  senti- 
ment of  s\anjjathy  and  common  purpose  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
This  feeling  began  rather  from  the  British 
side.  It  was  coincident  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Spanish-American  war.  The  decline 
and  death  of   C41adstone  called  forth  a  great 


]}right  held  tlie  f<jremost  j)lace.  Bright  was 
tliorougiily  American  in  his  opinions  and 
thoroughly  courageous  in  the  expression  of 
them.  American  writers  began  to  note  the 
greatness  of  the  chai'acter  of  Cromwell,  of 
many  Whig  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  Wilberforcc,  and  of  the 
British  radical  poets  who  have  sung  in  their 


WII.I.IA-M    EWAKT  GLADSTONE. 


deal  of  American  eulogy.  The  sentiment  of 
admiration  extended  to  other  great  English- 
men, who,  more  than  Gladstone,  had  in  times 
past  s}iokcii  and  acted  favorably  to  the  Amer- 
ican   Republic.     In    the   list    of    such,  John 


'  See  pages   17S-1T5. 


rough  May  the  songs  of  freedom  and  prog. 
ress. 

The  British  writers  of  the  period  took  up 
our  favorite  characters,  aiul  jiublished  jiane- 
gyrics  on  Washington  and  Lincoln  and  Grant 
and  Lee.  ^Mutual  admiration  was  fanned, 
an<l  till'  bards  broke  out  with  their  rhapso- 
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dies.  "William  AVatsoii,  ami  Alfred  Austin, 
tin-  lU'W  I'ot't  laureate,  were  answered  in 
America  l»y  Robert  Underwood  Johnson, 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  and  other  American 
poets  of  first  rank,  who  strove  to  express  the 
prevailin<r  aspiration  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  for  a  closer  touch,  and  a 
more  cordial  fraternity. 

Among  these  ex])ressions  of  poetic  (■ntlui- 
siasm  rising  into  the  realm  of  race  atlinities 
and  international  relations,  we  may  select 
the  following  sonnet  hy  Walter  ilalone,  as 
a  tittiny  conclusion  to  this  brief  section  of 
the  liistmy  of  llu-  IJritisli  Kmpire. 


"  Beiiuuth  the  arctic  peaks  of  silent  snow  ; 

Tlirougli  tropic  isles  onwrcatlieil  witli  oiauge  blooms ; 

Where  brown  Gibraltar  like  a  giant  looms  ; 
Where  furnaces  ot  red  Sahara  glow  ; 
In  spicy  groves,  where  softest  breezes  blow ; 

In  tangled  Hindu  jungles'  deepest  glooms ; 

By  mummied  Pharaohs'  immemorial  tombs, — 
The  Saxon  legions  conquer  every  foe. 

So  Alfred's  spear  and  Nelson's  sword  shall  be 
Guards  for  the  flag  that  Washington  unfurled  ; 

Witli  might  of  Cromwell,  Lincoln,  Blake,  and  Lee 
Our  gauntlet  at  invaders  shall  be  hurled  ; 

Lords  of  the  land  and  emperors  of  the  sea, 
Tlie  eagle  and  tlie  lion  face  the  world  !  " 


INTintMKNT   i)F  GLADSTONK    IN   WESTMIXSTKR   ABBKY. 
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jjIIE  opening  of  the  year 
1889  showed  France 
afflicted  with  internal 
dissensions  of  a  eliar- 
acter  so  turbulent  that 
the  downfall  of  the 
Rei)ul)lie  was  threat- 
ened. The  public  dis- 
content, made  furious  by  jiartisan  enmities, 
seemed  about  to  bear  General  IJoulanger 
to  the  chief  power,  so  great  Avas  the  effect 
of  the  feebleness  of  some  of  the  Repul)lic's 
leaders,  so  great  the  violence  of  others. 
The  sentiment  of  the  nation  was  signifi- 
cantly revealed  in  the  elections  in  Paris, 
when  the  Plebiscitary  candidate  received 
two  hundied  and  forty-five  thousand  votes 
to  his  Radical  adversary's  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  a  real  calamity  to  the  alarmed 
Government,  aud  the  disastrous  situation 
was  intensified  by  the  scandalous  collapse 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  and  the 
breakdown  of  important  speculative  efforts 
in  other  directions,  so  that  the  public  credit 
was  rudely  shaken,  and  the  sum  of  individual 
losses  was  enormous. 

Floquct's  Cabinet,  however,  attacked  the 
pretensions  of  Boulanger,  and  soon  an  order 
for  the  jiroseeution  of  the  turbulent  officer 
was  issued.  General  Boulanger  refused  to 
put  the  matter  to  the  issue  of  a  trial,  and  fled 
incontinently  to  Belgium,  and  thence  to  Eng- 
land. Yet  the  premier  Floquet  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  was 
defeated  on  an  issue  of  little  importance. 
Thereupon,  M.  Tirard  formed  a  Cabinet  of  a 
neutral  sort,  chiefly  to  preside  over  the  Ex- 
hibition. "When  General  Boulanger  by  his 
flight  declared  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice 
dared  to  wage  war  against  him  and  his  aids, 
M.  Rochefort  and  M.  Dillon.  Tltimately 
the    Senate    found    all     the    accused    men 


guilty,  and  sentenced  them,  in  their  absence, 
to  deportation. 

Apart  from  the  distractions  of  j)olitical 
broils,  France  had  much  cau.se  for  rejoicing; 
above  all  else,  in  the  Exhibition.  This  opened 
in  May.  By  the  European  monarchies  it 
was  regarded  as  an  avowed  demonstration 
against  the  monarchical  system,  and  for  that 
reason  the  oidy  official  allies  of  importance 
in  the  French  effort  were  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland.  Nevertheless,  the  Exposi- 
tion was  a  s])lendid  success,  many  of  its 
features  winning  extraordinary  favor,  pre- 
eminently the  Eiffel  Tower,  although  this 
marvel  was  the  recipient  of  much  wsthetic 
criticism.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  among 
the  visitors,  as  were  the  King  of  Greece,  the 
Shah,  and  many  other  notables.  The  total 
of  the  visitors  was  six  and  one-half  millions, 
and  of  this  number  fully  one-fourth  were 
from  foreign  countries. 

In  the  September  appeal  to  the  constitu- 
encies?, the  Boulangists,  the  Bonapartists,  and 
the  Monarchists  allied  themselves  in  vain. 
The  internal  feuds  of  the  Republicans  were 
suppressed  for  the  time  being,  and  the  polls 
showed  plainly  that  France  had  had"  enough 
of  tui-moil  and  adventure.  The  Republicans 
in  the  new  Chandler  numbered  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  while  all  the  Opposi- 
tion counted  only  two  hundred  and  forty-six, 
the  Boulangists  having  dwindled  to  forty- 
one.  The  imjiroving  temper  of  the  dav  waS 
displayed  in  the  first  act  of  the  Assembly, 
which  was  the  rejecting  of  a  proposal  to  re- 
vise the  Constitution. 

In  foreign  matters,  France  was  more  tran- 
quil than  at  home,  although  the  strained  re- 
lations with  Italy  continued.  As  to  Ger- 
many, there  was  no  real  deviation  from  the 
aj)parent  peace  policy. 

The  deaths  of  the  year  included  those  of 
General  Faidherbe,  who  distinguished  him- 
self   bv  his    victories    over  the   Germans  in 
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1870  and  1871 ;  Admiral  James;  M.  Chcvreul, 
the  centenarian  clii-niist;  31.  Scherer,  critic 
and  senator;  .M.  Felix  Pyat,  the  jHilitician; 
Dr.  Ricord,  the  Nestor  of  French  physicians; 
and  31.  Augier,  the  dramatist. 

Tlie  new  year  saw  the  death  of  liou- 
langism,  and  its  end  caused  a  division  in  the 
Plebiscitary  party,  caused  in  part,  too,  by 
the  ])ublication  of  ofticial  corrui)tion  in  the 
various  departments.     Early  in  the  year   a 


Cardinal  Lavigerie,  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
Republicans  would  cease  their  severe  anti- 
clerical policy,  all  classes  in  the  country  could 
work  harmoniously  under  the  institutions  as 
they  then  were.  The  truth  of  tliis  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  success  of  M.  de  Frcycinet's 
ministry,  which  followed  that  of  M.  Tirard, 
in  its  moderate  course.  The  financial  con- 
dition was,  however,  most  unsatisfactory, 
and    the   discussion  of  tariff  legislation   be- 
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fleeting  pojiularity  was  given  to  the  Mo- 
narchical party  by  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris's  son  and  heir;  but  this  was 
more  than  offset  soon  afterward  by  the  evi- 
dences that  showed  Boulanger's  popularity 
to  have  been  won  chiefly  -with  money  con- 
tributed by  the  INfonarchists,  and  by  the 
public  statement,  injudiciously  made  by  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  that  he  regarded  as  proper 
any  means  to  weaken  the  Re])iiblic.  The 
effect  of  his  failure  to  deny  tlie  charges  of 
bribery  was   a]>])areiit   in    the  (k'claration  of 


came  as  important  as  it  was  in  the  United 
States. 

The  most  conspicuous  deaths  of  the  year 
were  those  of  Alphonse  Karr,  the  author; 
Octave  Feuillet,  the  romantic  writer;  Cha- 
trian,  Erckmann's  collaborator;  Gaj^arre,  the 
singer;  and  ^lademoiselle  Samary,  the  ac- 
tress. 

In  1891,  France  went  wild  with  enthu- 
siasm over  a  Russian  friendshiji,  and  thereby 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  seriously  dismayed. 
The    French    fleet    was    sent    to    C'ronstadt, 
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■where  the  Russian  Government,  laying 
aside  its  prejudice  against  a  Republic,  re- 
ceived the  naval  officers  -with  splendid  hospi- 
tality. This  and  other  causes  seemed  to 
])oint  to  an  alliance,  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, between  the  two  nations,  and  the  be- 
lief was  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  the  whole 
French  people.  The  general 
<(jnti<lenee  was  hardly  lessened 
when  M.  de  Giers  went  out  of 
his  way  to  meet  the  Italian 
Prime  Minister  at  Monza.  In 
the  status  of  the  Chamber,  the 
Government's  policy  was  not 
without  a  strengthening  effect. 

In  the  meantime  the  suicide 
of  General  Boulanger,  on  his 
mistress's  grave  near  Brussels, 
reduced  his  faction  to  a  mem- 
ory' merely,  and  the  Royalist 
party,  led  by  Count  d'Haus- 
sonville,  suffered  also  by  the 
■withdrawal  of  the  Clerical 
wing,  although  renewed  Radi- 
cal measures  against  the  clergy 
soon  drove  the  Catholics  once 
more,  t<iward  the  close  of  the 
year,  to  favor  the  Monarchists. 
The  chief  excellence  of  the 
Government  was  displayed  by 
its  firmness  in  defying  the 
mobs  that  threatened  with 
violence  to  prevent  the  per- 
formance of  Wagner's  Lohen- 
'/ri/i,  and  in  the  restraint  of 
anarchistic  terrorism  and  polit- 
ical conspiracies.  The  neces- 
sity for  firmness  was  well 
shown  at  the  May-day  celebra- 
tions, when  the  rioting  was 
only  checked  by  the  efforts 
of  the  troops,  and,  at  Fourmies,  not  without 
bloodshed. 

In  the  military  department,  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet'^  endeavors  won  for  him  admiration  at 
home  and  abroad.  Indeed,  the  condition  of 
the  country  was  better  than  before  for  some 
time.  Trade  was  fairly  prosperous,  and 
while  the  financial  condition  was  distressful, 
the  panic  was  checked.     The  Radicals  were. 


however,  discontented,  and  waged  war 
against  M.  Constans  for  his  prompt  energy 
against  the  mobs  and  his  removal  of  Marat's 
statue;  and  once  or  twice  their  attempts 
nearly  succeeded  in  overturning  the  Min- 
istry. It  was  certainly  for  their  concilia- 
tion    that    the    Archbishop     of     Aix     was 


GENERAL  JEAN  MARIE  BOULANGER. 

censured  by  the  Government  for  his  attitude 
of  criticism  concerning  the  stopping  of 
pilgrimages  to  Rome.  The  Government 
issued  a  decree  against  such  pilgrimages,  in 
view  of  the  attacks  made  on  the  French 
pilgrims  V)y  the  Italian  populace,  who  be- 
lieved— rightly  or  wrongly — that  the  visitors 
had  insultcil  tlu'  tomb  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
in  the  I'antheon. 
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The  cliicf  calamity  of  tlie  yi-ar  i-:iiiic  I'lom 
tlu'  (lostructive  floods  of  the  antiinii}.  Thf 
niiinber  and  importance  of  the  deaths  were 
much  beyond  those  of  any  otlier  in  recent 
years.  Former  President  (irevy;  tlie  Pre- 
tender, Prince  Kapoleon,  cunniionly  known 
as  "  ]'h)n]ih)n;  "  the  Prince  Lucien  Hniiapartc, 
■\vli(i  clrcw  a   jiensioii  from  tlie   Eiiu'li--h  Civil 


THK   FAXTHEON,   I'AHIS. 

List  for  his  scientific  labors;  I5isho]i  Frc])|iel, 
the  Clerical  leader  in  the  Chamber;  liaron 
llaussman,  llie  architect  of  modern  Paris; 
Meissonier,  the  artist;  Theodore  de  Ban ville, 
the  ])oet;  and  DuBoisgobey,  fomancist,  were 
among  the  illustrious  wJio  jJasscd  away. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  were  two 
changes  of  Government  in  1892,  the  greatest 
excitement  in  France  arose  over  the  anarch- 


ist iiutrages  in  the  s|iring,  tlie  Charmaux 
strike  in  the  autiniin,  and  the  Panama  sc-an- 
dal.  Freycimt's  (  aliinct  fill  in  February,  as 
the  result  of  the  I'lemier's  etl'orts  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  powerful  colleague,  J\I.  Constans, 
who  aided  his  chief  by  engaging  in  a  dis- 
graceful scuffle  with  a  IJoulaugist  deputv, 
aftcrwai'd  a  fugitive  from  tin'  Panama  inves- 
tigations, but,  unfortunately 
for  Freycinct,  he  drew  that 
statesman  with  him  in  his  fall. 
Tiu'  new  J'rcmicr  was  M. 
Loubet,  a  man  of  no  jiarticular 
]iolitical  renown,  but  known  as 
au  intimate  personal  friend  of 
President  Carnot.  His  admin- 
istration was,  however,  fairly 
successful  until  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  his  fellows  in 
the  Panama  storms.  The 
whole  world  was  horrified  by 
the  series  of  dynamite  outrages 
that  occurrccl  in  the  spring 
and  w;irned  Paris  of  the  secret 
poison  within  its  depths.  The 
authorities  promptly  used 
every  endeavor  to  intimidate 
the  lawless  by  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Ravachol  ;  but 
similar  crimes  were  committed 
in  the  autumn,  despite  all  the 
vigilance  of  the  police.  Yet 
the  real  danger  to  France  was 
in  the  jioliiical  corruption  that 
the  revelations  of  18!)i'  laid 
bare.  The  disclosures  in  con- 
nection with  till'  Panama  mat- 
ter showed  the  fact  tliat  a 
group  of  senators,  dejiuties, 
and  ex-ministers  was  wiiolly 
dishonest,  ami  worked  only  for 
their  own  gain  at  whatever  cost  to  the  state. 
The  truth  was  so  revolting  that  a  vehement 
attack  on  Republican  institutions  resulted, 
and  the  general  yearning  toward  securing 
honesty  in  office  was  signally  displayed  in 
the  selection  of  M.  Ribot  for  the  i)ost  of 
Premier.  lie  had  been  Foreign  Minister  in 
the  last  two  Cabinets,  and  had  shown  able 
cjualitics   in  that   position  ;  vastly  more,   in 
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view  of  the  shocking  disclosures,  he  had  been 
unquestionably  honest. 

Ill  1892  occurred  two  deaths  that  were 
greatly  mourned, — those  of  Cardinal 
Lavigerie,  the  greatest  of  France's 
contemporary  prelates,  and  Ernest 
Renan,  the  best  of  prose  writers  and 
tlie  most  brilliant  of  critics  in  the  field 
of  religious  history. 

Once  more,  in  1893,  the  Cabinet, 
under  Ribot,  was  reconstructed  in  order 
to  purge  it  of  the  Panama  corruption. 
.Something  of  the  constant  political 
turmoil  in  France  may  be  understood 
by  the  fact  that  the  new  Cabinet  was 
the  twenty-eighth  in  less  than  twenty- 
three  years  of  the  Republic's  history. 
Ill  tlie  Senate,  in  March,  M.  Ferry  suc- 
ceeded M.  Le  Rover,  who  resigned 
after  eleven  years  of  office,  but  Ferry's 
death,  soon  after,  gave  the  place  to  M. 
Challeniel-Lacour.  M.  Casiniir-Perier 
obtained  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber. 
The  new  ministry  failed  on  a  constitu- 
tional (piestion,  and  a  Radical  Cabinet 
was  fiirnied  under  M.  Dupuy.  An  un- 
fortunate incident  in  the  election  was  a 
riot  at  Aigues  Mortes,  in  which  thirty 
Italians  were  killed,  '\^'^lcn  the  news 
reached  Italy,  there  was  rioting  directed 
against  French  residents  in  Rome,  and 


diplomatic  relations  between  the  countries 
were  much  disturbed  in  consequence.  In 
the  outcome  of  the  affair  the  mayor  of 
Aigues  Mortes  and  the  prefect  of  Rome  were 
both  suspended  from  office.  In  September 
there  was  a  strike  in  the  department  of  the 
North  in  which  the  miners  used  every  device, 
including  dynamite,  to  insure  success;  but, 
after  a  contiict  of  furty-six  days,  the  com- 
panies triumphe<l.  A  pleasant  variation  in  the 
general  trouble  of  the  year  was  the  vi.sit  of 
the  Russian  squadron  to  Toulon  in  October, 
and  the  fetes  that  greeted  the  foreign  officers. 
Everv  courtesy  within  the  power  of  the 
French  was  extended  to  their  guests.  The 
Presiileut  visited  the  vessels,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  Czar  visited  two  French  warships  at 
Copenhagen.  The  whole  affair  was  looked 
on  l)V  France,  and  indeed  Europe  generally, 
as  demonstrating  an  alliance  between  the  two 
nations. 

The    temper  of    the  anarchists,   however. 
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was  not  iinprovi'd  by  tlie  ti'tc's,  as  was  sIkiwii 
at    the    ((])C'iiiii<^   of    the    DeceinbtT    session, 

when  a  1 ill  was  tlirown  I'roiii  tlie  strangers' 

<j:aller\-,  causiiiLj  wild  exeiternent,  anil  injuring 
many  in  the  gallery,  ineludlng  its  thrower, 
w  ho  was  taken  and  executed.  Naturally,  the 
legislative  body  multiplied  enactments  look- 
ing toward  a  sujijiression  of  such  dangers. 
E.\ternal  affairs  were  more  satisfactory.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  the  French  managed 
an  ingenious  series  of  intrigues  against  Siam, 


FOKTE  ST.  11ENIS,  PAIUS. 

and  by  these,  with  a  little  intimidation,  forced 
the  reluctant  King  to  cede  to  France  all 
rights  to  his  territory  lying  east  of  the  Me- 
kong River,  including  the  islands  in  the  river, 
and  to  ])ay  a  heavy  indemnity. 

The  most  cons|iicu()us  death  of  the  year  was 
that  of  ^Marshal  McMahon,  e.\;-President  of 
the  Republic,  although  the  whole  nation  felt 
the  loss  of  Taine,  the  author,  of  Jules  Ferry, 
and  of  (iounod,  the  composer. 

Curiously  enough,  in  view  of  the  cordial 
relations  with  Russia,  the  Chamber,  in  1894, 


raised  the  tariff  on  Russian  imports  at  the 
same  time  that  Germany  was  reducing  it.  A 
fact  of  far  more  importance,  however,  marked 
this  year;  for,  in  January,  the  Pope  o])enly 
revealed  his  resolve  to  sujiport  the  Re]iulilic, 
abandoning  his  ancient  jiolicy  of  working  for 
the  Royalist  cause.  Another  matter  of  reli- 
gious importance  was  the  declaration  of  the 
Cliamber  supporting  the  Ministry  in  its  de- 
cision for  freedom  of  religious  worship  and 
observaTices.  'i'lie  mayor  of  St.  Denis  for- 
bade the  clis])lay  of  any  relig- 
ious emblem  in  funeral  yiroces- 
sions;  but  M.  .Spuller,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Worship, 
annulled  the  mayor's  order, 
and  in  this  ruling  he  was  up- 
held. .Severe  measures  were 
taken  in  the  Legislature  against 
the  anarchist  disturbers;  but, 
in  s])ite  of  all  efforts,  an  ex- 
jilosion  occurred  near  the  St. 
La/.are  railway  station,  and 
many  were  injured.  The  per- 
petrator was  caught  and  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  author  of  two 
other  attempted  outrages  per- 
ished in  the  jiremature  ex- 
jilosion  of  a  bomb  he  was 
carrying.  The  close  of  the 
year  was  marked  by  an  extra- 
ordinary political  inversion ; 
]\r.  Casimir-Perier's  Ministry 
was  ousted  by  the  Radicals, 
and  M.  Dupuy  formed  one 
in  its  place.  Thereupon  M. 
Casimir-Perier  succeeded  M. 
Dupuy  as  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  An  incident  that 
attracte<l  nnich  attention  was  the  prosecution 
of  ('a))tain  Alfred  Dreyfus,  who  was  con- 
victed of  having  sold  State  documents  from 
the  war  office  to  Germany.     . 

The  calamity  of  1894  is  yet  to  be  recorded, 
a  calamity  that  plunged  France  in  profound 
gi-ief  and  horrified  all  the  woild.  This  was 
the  assassination  of  President  Saili-Carnot. 
l*resident  Carnot  paid  a  formal  visit  to  the  Ex- 
position Coloniale  at  Lyons,  and  June  24,  on 
his  way  from  the  Bourse  de  Commerce,  where 
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lie  had  attended  a  banquet,  to  the  theater, 
where  he  was  to  be  present  at  a  gala  perform- 
;ince,  he  was  staV)bed  by  a  workman,  Santo 
C'aserio,  an  Italian  anarchist.  The  wounded 
I'resident  died  within  three  hours.  The 
Avhole  nation  was  frantic  with  raj^e  an<l  grief. 
In  Lyons,  on  the  night  of  the  tragedy,  mobs 
raged  in  the  Italian  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
for  a  time  it  was  feared  that  international 
enmities  might  cuhninate  as  a  result  of  the 
crime  of  Caserio.  M.  Casimir-Perier  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency,  Burdeau  taking  his 
j)lace  as  President  of  the  Chamber.  The  fu- 
neral of  the  murdered  man  occurred  July  1, 
in  Paris,  and  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
]iageants,  of  modern  times. 

Another  remarkable  death  in  France  was 
that  of  M.  William  Henry  Waddington,  born 
in  France,  but  the  son  of  English  parents. 
lie  was  Prime  Minister  under  I'resident 
Grevy,  and  he  was  distinguished  as  being  the 
only  Englishman  who  ever  held  that  office. 

Other  deaths  that  should  be  noticed  were 
those  of  Maillet,  the  sculptor;  Maxime  du 
Camp,  academician  and  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Paris  Commune;  Leconte  de  Lisle,  aca- 
demician; the  Comte  de  Paris;  and  Vicomte 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  made  and  marred  hy 
his  canal  schemes.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that,  in  the  last  days  of  this  man  of  energy, 
he  was  spared  the  shame  that  came  upon  his 
name.  It  was  so  contrived  that  no  whisper 
<if  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes,  and  the  igno- 
miny attached  to  their  failure,  came  to  his  ears. 

In  the  following  year  the  Cabinet  of  M. 
Bourgeois  failed,  and  M.  Ribot  succeeded  to 
the  Premiership  only  to  fail  in  his  turn  and  to 
be  succeeded  by  M.  Bourgeois.  This  occurred 
imder  the  Presidency  of  M.  Franjois  Felix 
Faure,  who  was  elected  to  be  the  Chief  Ex- 
■ecutive  of  France  on  the  resignation  of  M. 
Casimir-Perier,  in  January.  Practically,  all 
of  the  sessions  were  occupied  with  tlie  inves- 
tigation of  scandals,  chiefly  the  I'anama  and 
one  concerning  the  Southern  Railway.  The 
■only  event  of  wholesome  flavor  was  the  adop- 
tion of  plans  for  an  Exposition  in  1000,  and 
the  voting  of  a  flrst  appropriation.  Many 
measures  A\"ere  undertaken  against  the  anarch- 
ists; but  the  activities  of  the  police  did  not 


prevent  the  sending  of  a  bomb,  by  post,  t(j 
the  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  and  its  ex- 
ploding disastrously  in  the  hands  of  his  secre- 
tary, who  opened  tlie  evil  parcel. 

Among  tlie  famous  who  died  in  1895  were 
Canrobert,  last  of  the  marshals  of  France; 
Pasteur,  the  bacteriologist ;  Dumas  Fils,  nov- 
elist and  dramatist;  and  Bartholemy  Saint- 
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Ililaire,  the  statesman.  These  were  followed 
in  1896  by  M.  Floquet,  formerly  Premier; 
Paul  Yerlaine,  the  genius  of  decadent  poets; 
Ars^ne  Iloussaye,  the  writer;  Jean  Bajitiste 
Leon  Say,  the  statesman;  and  Jules  Simon, 
the  publicist.  In  this  last  year  the  most  im- 
portant political  changes  were  the  election  of 
M.  Loubet  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  fall  of  the  Bourgeois  Miidstry,  M. 
Meline  forming  the  new  Cabinet. 

The  anti-Semitic  movement  in  Europe 
manifested  itself  strongly  in  France  in  the 
flrst  months  of  1895.  The  real  i>hilosophy 
of  this  phase  of  half-|iolitical  agitation  in 
modern  times  is  dithcult  to  ajipr^'hend. 
Anti-Semitism,  like  the  melancholy  of 
Jacques,  is  a  ci>mpoiind  of  many  elements 
mixed  in  the  most   intricate  manner.     First 
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of  all,  it  is  a  race  antijiathy  iiiiiv  aiul  siiii|ik'. 
I'lic  ))ri'iu(lici'  of  tile  Miildli' Au'i's  lias  Howi'd 
down  with  till-  bliMid  ot'  iiiankiml  ami  iniiiulc<l 
villi  all  the  stivanis  ^>f  iiKiik'Vii  th<>ut,dit. 
Till'  races  of  the  West  dealt  cruelly  with  tlie 
soils    of    Isiael    for    several    centuries.     The 
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jieojile  of  .Tacol)  liccaiiie  a  siir\i\al  from  the 
persecution,  outrages,  hatreds,  and  ojipres- 
sions  of  centuries  of  time. 

It  is  in  this  liglit  tliat  the  jiecnliar  <|iiali- 
lies  of  the  Hebrew  peojile  are  to  he  inter- 
jireted  and  understood.  Their  asceiidencv 
ill  tlic  last  (juarter  of  tlie  nineteenth  centtiry 
springs  from  a  germ  of  |)ower  which  lias 
been  nurtured  by  the  very  rigors  to  wliicli 


it  has  been  exposed.  Historical  prejudice 
against  tlie  .lews  lias  for  a  long  time  bidkeii 
out  periodically,  and  the  anti-Semil  ic  agita- 
tion in  Russia  and  Austria,  and  finally  in 
France  in  the  year  IS!),"),  was  only  the  last  in 
the  long  scries  of  spasiiKxlic  cxliiliitions  of 
r.-icc  prcjiiilice. 

Hut  there  ha\e  been  other 
than  ethnic  causes  of  antijiathv 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  .lew  has 
become  the  money  lender  par 
excellence  of  the  civilized 
■world.  Not  in  one  country 
only,  but  in  all  nations,  he  has 
discoverc(l  the  sovereignty  of 
gold,  ami  has  availed  himself 
of  this  knowledge  to  an  extent 
which  is  but  dimly  understood, 
even  by  publicists  and  liisto- 
rians.  Modern  civilization  has 
taken  a  form  in  w  hieh  money 
is  power,  and  tlie  w^ant  of 
money  is  weakness  and  subser- 
viency. It  is  this  fact  which 
has  given  the  Hebrew  his  su- 
jiremacy.  He  is  a  man  of 
cities  and  of  bourses.  lie  is  a 
man  who  knows  little  of  pro- 
duction, and  everything  of 
bonds.  He  is  not  only  a  tiiiaii- 
cier;  he  is  a  merchant  also. 
Merchandise  as  well  as  money 
is  ])Ower.  Merchandise  is  the 
half-way  station  at  which  profit 
stops  its  trains  for  a  feu  iiio- 
nients  on  their  way  from  the 
fields  and  forests  and  mines  of 
the  jirodueers  to  the  bourses 
and  stock  exchanges  of  the 
commercial  centers. 

For  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  the  Hebrew  has  been  making  his  way 
to  the  seats  of  power  in  the  financial  world. 
He  has  now  arrived.  His  control  of  the 
money  supply  and  distriVmtion  is  hardly  any 
longer  disputed  in  any  of  the  cajiitals  of 
Eurojie  or  America.  The  ascendency  of  the 
.Jews  in  the  money  marts  of  the  world  was  for 
a  while  resisted  and  resented.  It  is  not  any 
longer  resisted — for  that  were  useless — but 
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it  is  resented  still.  And  this  is  the  secret  of 
tlio  modern  sittteition.  Since  the  imminent 
failure  of  the  Baring  Brothers  of  London  in 
1S90,  there  lias  not  been  a  single  financial 
institution  in  the  world  capable  of  disjjut- 
iii<4  the  money  sovereignty  of  the  Israelites. 
This  is  true  not  ouly  in  London  and  Am- 
sterdam, but  in  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  Ber- 
lin, and  Paris;  it  is  true  also  in  every  com- 
mercial center  of  America. 

The  Hebrew  has  his  monarchy.  It  is  the 
kintjilom  of  gold.  While  he  controls  that 
one  commodity  of  the  earth,  and  compels  all 
nations  to  measure  their  values  by  it,  he  will 
continue  to  be  what  he  is — the  emperor  of 
mankind.  In  that  event,  the  subjects  of  the 
emperor  will  continue  to  cry  out  against 
him,  as  they  did  in  1895.  At  that  time 
I'aris,  as  much  as  Vienna,  rang  with  the 
"  Ilep-hep  "  cry  of  contempt  which  had  been 
raised  in  many  influential  parts  of  Europe 
against  the  Jews. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  note  the  logic 
of  this  great  movement.  It  may  be  said 
that  all  socialistic  Europe  and  America  has 
joined  in  the  crusade.  But  why  should 
socialism  array  itself  against  Hebraism  V 
For  the  very  reason  already  indicated. 
■  Socialism  opposes  itself  to  the  monarchy 
of  money.  The  monarchy  of  money  is 
under  the  almost  absolute  dominion  of  the 
Jewish  race.  That  race  being  without  a 
country  of  its  own  and  being  diffused 
through  all  other  important  countries  of  the 
glolie,  has  to  reign  (if  at  all)  by  jieculiar 
agencies.  It  cannot  reign  territorially.  It 
cannot  reign  politically — except  by  indirec- 
tion. But  having  mastered  the  money  craft 
of  mankind,  the  Hebrew  can  reign  by  t/iat. 

The  enterprise  of  making  money  to  be  the 
central  fact  in  every  civilized  society  of  the 
world  has  proved  successful.  The  success, 
however,  has  entailed  on  the  successful  the 
enmity  of  the  human  race  outside  of  Israel. 
Thus  in  the  year  referred  to,  the  rage  of  the 
Parisians  against  the  Jewish  race  burned  not 
a  little  because  Paris  is  at  heart  the  most 
socialistic  metropolis  in  the  world  and  be- 
cause the  money  lender  cannot  be  a  socialist. 
lie  must  be  an  imperialist.     In  this  light  the 


whole  agitation  must  be  understood.  This 
fact  is  the  secret  of  the  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable animosity  which  the  French  people 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  Captain  Dreyfus. 

Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus,  a  Jewish  officer  in 
the  French  army,  was,  in  1894,  charged 
with  selling  secret  information  regarding 
the  army  to  the  rejiresentatives  of  foreign 
states,  particularly  to  the  secret  agents  of 
the  German  empire  and  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  charge  was  sutKciently  serious. 
The  prosecutors  and  i>crsecutors  of  Dreyfus 
may  still  urge  this  in  jui^titication,  that  the 
acts  charged  against  the  accused  were,  if 
justly  charged,  the  profoundest  and  most 
virulent  form  of  treason.  Captain  Dreyfus 
was  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life.  Against  him, 
the  hatred  of  the  Parisians  was  kindled  to 
the  point  of  conflagration,  and  for  a  while, 
it  was  virtually  worth  the  life  of  any  French- 
man to  speak  a  word  in  favor  of  the  con- 
demned officer,  or  even  in  criticism  of  the 
process  by  which  his  conviction  had  been 
secured. 

Dreyfus  was  sent  to  Cayenne,  in  French 
Guiana,  and  the  report  went  abroad  that  he 
was  confined  in  an  iron  cage  !  It  might  well 
seem  that  a  personal  incident  of  this  kind 
would  soon  pass  from  observation  and  re- 
mark; but  not  so.  The  conditions  were 
such  as  to  make  the  question  national  and 
historical.  For  many  years  the  Freni'h  army 
had  been  the  pride  of  the  nation.  To  that 
army  the  people  looked  as  the  ultimate 
weapon  with  which  to  avenge  themselves  on 
Germany.  The  idea  that  there  coidd  be 
treason  or  disloyalty  or  anything  less  than 
deathless  devotion  in  high  army  circles, 
seemed  to  the  Parisians  preposterous,  odious, 
damnaltle  !  What  therefore  should  they  do 
when  the  integrity  of  the  army  was  attacked 
or  assailed — what  but  effervesce  with  sheer 
rage  and  fury  '? 

For  a  while  the  incident  seemed  likely  to 
end  in  silence  ;  but  the  evidence  on  which 
Dreyfus  Avas  convicted  was  not  made  public. 
For  the  trial  was  secret  and  inquisitorial. 
At  length  M.  Shcurer-Kestner,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the   Senate,  a  man  of  probity  and 
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good  sense,  ventured  to  express  his  distrust 
and  his  condeniimtion  of  tlie  inethod  liy 
which  I)ri'\  fus  li:id  been  eondonmed.  Almiit 
the  same  time,  namely  in  1895,  the  linger  of 
suspicion  was  somehow  pointed  at  a  culprit 
other  than  Alfred  Dreyfus  as  the  treach- 
erous   i)ers()n    in    selling  the   secrets  of   the 
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army.  This  other  was  ('(pIuikI  Esterhazy. 
Hut  the  iiii|)Utatioii  was  liotly  resented  l>y 
the  enraged  powers  under  which  Dreyfus 
had  suffered.  Efforts  were  made  to  suppress 
the  "  scandal  " — asthewholehusiness  was  now 
designated — but  the  affair  would  not  down. 
For  more  than  two  years  the  broil  in 
French  society  kept  muttering  alutig  the  sur- 


face, now  submerged  for  a  moment,  and  again 
bubbling  up  in  the  journals  until,  in  the 
early  part  of  1898,  the  accu.sers  of  Ester- 
hazy  (who  were  the  friends  of  Dreyfus)  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  an  investigation  of  Colonel 
Esterhazy's  conduct,  but  the  investigation 
was  held  secretly,  and  when  the  Colonel  was 
exculpated,  the  rage  broke 
out  afresh.  The  scandal  rose 
higher,  and  the  administration 
became  involved.  At  times 
there  were  symptoms  of  insur- 
rection an<l  revolution. 

At  tliis  juncture,  ]M.  Emile 
Zola,  the  novelist,  brought  his 
wit  and  sarcasm  into  the  cause, 
and  taking  up  the  ]ilea  of 
Scheurer-Ke.stner  drove  home 
against  the  government  by 
j)ublishing  an  attack  on  the 
whole  ])roceeding,  charging 
that  there  had  been  a  con- 
spiracy from  the  start.  This 
startling  communication,  pub- 
lished in  L^Aurore,  was  made 
in  an  o])en  letter  addressed  to 
M.  Felix  Faure,  President  of 
the  Republic.  In  the  diatribe 
Zola  attacked  in  ]iarticular 
(General  Hilot,  ."Minister  of 
War,  whom  he  accused  of 
having  conspired  to  destroy 
Drevfus  in  order  to  co7iceal 
the  rotten  condition  of  the 
French  army. 

On  the  publication  of  this 
charge,  the  ujiroar  broke  out 
anew.  The  anti-Semitic  fea- 
tures of  the  controversy  ap- 
peared in  full  force.  'I'lie 
leading  Hebrews  of  Paris  had 
to  be  i)rotected  by  a  guard. 
Count  Esterhazy  was  visited  by  an  inter- 
viewer of  the  press,  and  said  in  answer :  "If 
Dreyfus  were  ever  to  set  foot  in  France 
again,  there  would  be  one  hundred  thousand 
corpses  of  Jews  on  the  soil.  If  Zola  is 
ac(|uitted,  there  will  be  a  revolution  in  Paris. 
The  i)eo])le  will  put  me  at  their  head  in  a 
massacre  of  the  Jews." 
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Whc'tlicr  these  threats  were  true  may  not 
1)0  known,  but  at  any  rate  Emile  Zola  was 
arrested  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  exeite- 
nient,  was  hastily  and  prejudicially  tried,  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  for  one  year,  and  the 
payment  of  a  fine  of  three  thousand  f nines; 
but  he  could  not  be  suj)pressed.  lie  ilefended 
himself  with  great  audacity,  both  before  and 
after  his  condemnation.  In  defence  of  his 
course,  and  in  explanation  of  tlie  circumstan- 
ces, he  said  :  "  I  had  to  act  as  I  have  done, 
otherwise  matters  might  have  been  allowed 
to  dro]3,  and  that  was  what,  as  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus,  I  could 
not  allow.  Later  on  people  will  say,  '  The 
government  meant  to  grant  a  fresh  trial,  and 
there  was  no  need  for  Zola  to  be  so  violent.' 
That  is  what  Louis  XVI.  said  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out — that  there  had  been 
no  need  for  violence,  that  he  had  intended 
all  along  to  grant  them  the  liberties  they  de- 
sired. If  I  had  done  nothing,  people  would 
have  said,  'Now  the  affair  is  finished  ;  Ester- 
.hazy  has  been  acquitted.  Let  us  say  nothing 
more  about  it.'  I  had  to  keep  the  agitation 
going,  because  nobody  with  any  sense  of 
justice  and  of  humanity  can  rest  until  this 
fearful  error  has  been  rectified.  As  to  the 
consequences  to  myself,  in  the  first  jtlace, 
je  ni\'/i  t/)oijue,  and,  secondly,  they  cannot  be 
very  serious.  With  regard  to  the  criminal 
prosecution,  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
law  are  not  very  heavy,  and  as  to  the  other 
suits  that  are  Ijrought  against  me,  I  know 
that  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  government  to 
drive  me  to  extremes.  From  a  pecuniary 
))oint  of  A  lew  I  am  indifferent  to  consequen- 
ces, and  sup]iosing  that  an  attempt  to  ruin 
me  were  successful,  which  can  hardly  be,  I 
have  had  offers  of  support  from  numerous 
friends,  and  did  this  week  receive  su<'h  an 
offer  from  a  correspondent  in  Switzerland.  I 
have  no  knowledge  and  no  care  what  effect 
my  act  will  have  on  the  sale  of  my  books.  I 
have  never  in  my  books  sought  after  any 
thing  but  the  truth.  My  life  shall  be  as  my 
books,  an  ardent  quest  for  truth  and  for 
justice." 

The  agitation  produced  by  these  events 
wasso great  that  by  the  sheer  stress  of  oj)iniou 


the  Dreyfus  case  was  reopened.  The  princi- 
pal witness  against  him  had  in  the  meantime 
admitted  tliat  the  letters  whicli  he  had  pro- 
duced incriminating  Captain  Dreyfus  were 
forgeries,  and  as  if  to  attest  his  unspeakable 
offence  against  justice  and  truth,  he  had  com- 
mitted suicide  !  The  ti<le  turned,  though  the 
whole  force  of  the  French  administration  was 
against  the  turning.  Zola  was  liT)erated  on 
bail,  and  the  Dreyfus  case  was  referred  for 
final  decision  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  so 
called,  which    is    the    Court    of   Appeals    in 
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France.  The  beginning  of  the  year  1$09  saw 
this  strange  and  momentous  cause  still  under 
consideration  by  the  court,  and  at  this  time, 
as  if  to  stay  the  current  of  coimter  opinion, 
the  announcement  was  made  that  the  favor- 
able judgment  which  was  expected  for  Drey- 
fus would  have  to  be  the  result  of  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  judges,  such  being  the  rule 
of  the  tribunal  to  which  the  question  had 
gone.  This  was  ciiuixalent  to  saying  that 
the  last  hope  of  the  «  ar  department  and  its 
following  lay  in  jireventing  the  entire  una- 
nimity of  the  judges  ! 

France,  as  well  as  (Jreat  Britain,  had  at 
this  ])eriod  the  ]>rem<)nitions  of  difficulty 
relative  to  her  boundary  in  South   America. 
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The  j)artieul.'xr  cjufstion  wliicli  arose  in  IsO.", 
was  the  (IcttTiiiinatiuii  nt'  tlic  disputed 
liiu'  l)C't\voL>n  Froiu'li  (Tiiiaiia  an<l  tlio  I'liited 
States  of  Brazil.  Tliis  was  the  epuch  in  which 
tlie  sjiirit  of  arbitration  ]irevailed  for  a  season 
among  the  leading  nations.  France  shared  the 
common  sentiment,  and  an   agreement    was 
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readied  between  ]\I.  Hanotaux  and  the  Bra- 
zilian minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  refer  the 
disputed  question  to  arbitration.  In  the  in- 
terim pending  the  decision,  the  territory 
which  was  claimed  by  both  countries  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  dual  commis- 
sion composed  of  representatives  equal  in 
number  from  the  two  powers  concerned  in 
till'  <lispute. 


Reference    lias   })i'eii    made  to  the  opening 
in  1«'J5  of  tlie  Kiel  Canal  in  Holland,  with  the 
accomjjanying  international   naval    ])ageant. 
Tlie  construction  of  the  canal  had  been  un- 
dertaken and  completed  for  the  double  piii- 
])ose  of  e.xiK'iliting  the  water  commerce  of 
Northern    Europe,    and    for    j)ractically    in- 
creasing the  strategic  power  of 
the  navy  of  the  German  Em- 
pire.    France,  as   well    as  the 
other  leading  nations,  was  in- 
vited   to    participate    in     the 
ceremonies    of     the     occasion. 
Her  long  sup])ressed  animosity 
to    Geniiany    was    only   lilnied 
over,    but    her    politeness   was 
shown    in    the    acceptance    of 
the    invitatiiiii.      Iler    admiral, 
however,  was  instructed  to  con- 
duct his  Heet  of  ironclad  ships 
as  cstentatiously  as  pcssible  in 
the  naval  parade,  but  to  avoid 
everything  not  strictly  requir- 
ing him  to  participate  in    tiie 
festivities.       It  was   remarked 
also  that  the  entente  of  nations 
was  strongly   expressed   in  the 
fact  that  the  French  and  Itns- 
sian  rteets  sailed  together  in  the 
pageant,  as  if  to  emphasize  the 
opinion  that  France  and  Rus- 
sia  were  at  an  understanding 
in   internatiiinal   affairs.      Nor 
will  the  reader  fail  to  observe 
over  all   the   event    tliat  thin 
veneering    of    hy]pocrisy    and 
craft  which    characterizes   the 
outer    features    of     European 
policy.     The  smile  on  the  face 
of  modern  history  illy  conceals 
the  snarl  in  the  heart. 
In  the  summer  of  189.5,  the  princi]>al  event 
which  agitated  the  French  was  the  war  in 
Madagascar.     Just  after  the  seizure  and  im- . 
prisonment  of  the  American   Consul-Gencral 
Waller  for  alleged  participation  in  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Hovas  against  the  French  pro- 
tectorate, it  was  found  necessary  to  send  an 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  to  Madagas- 
I  car   in   order    to    reduce  the    Hovas  and   to 
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strengthen  tbe  French  autlioiity.  The  exjie- 
(lition  was  commanded  by  tbe  Freneli  Gen- 
tr.al  Ducliesne,  wliosc  force  was  well  equii)ped 
and  provisioned,  but  was  Illy  prepared  to  meet 
the  dreadful  conditions  of  climate  to  wiiicli 
the  army  was  exposed. 

Tbe  campaign  was  waged  from  the  coast 
in  the  direction  of  the  capital,  Antananarivo, 
where  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  held  her 
court.  Tbe  native  armies  eo\dd  not,  in  a 
military  way,  resist  the  invaders,  but  diseases 


When  tbe  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
convened,  in  the  latter  part  of  1895,  the  Cab- 
inet, headed  by  M.  Ribot,  went  speedily  to 
jiieces.  Tbe  downfall  of  the  ministry  bad 
been  expected,  Init  the  manner  of  tbe  disso- 
lution was  not  foreseen.  A  certain  Senator 
Magnier  was  convicted  of  receiving  bribes 
for  bis  influence  in  gaining  legislative  con- 
cessions to  a  railway.  Tbe  Senator  was  a 
member  of  tbe  Center,  or  governing  party 
in    the    Chamber.     It   was  alleged    that  his 
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broke  out  in  the  French  camji,  and  about  one 
half  of  tbe  whole  force  was  prostrated  with 
deadly  fever  accompanied  with  a  wild  delir- 
riuin  amounting  to  insanity  among  the  suf- 
ferers. At  length,  however.  General  Du- 
chesne made  a  rush  on  the  capital,  captured 
tbe  place,  and  completely  re-established  and 
extended  tbe  French  protectorate.  The 
news  of  his  success,  notwithstanding  the 
dreadful  disasters  which  had  attended  the 
expedition,  was  received  with  jubilee  in  Paris, 
and  the  commander  and  many  of  the  subor- 
dinate officers  were  honored  with  decorations. 
—13 


punishment  was  made  lighter  than  justice 
demanded,  as  a  means  of  procuring  silence 
with  respect  to  other  members  of  the  admin- 
istration who  were  said  to  be  involved. 

Tbe  contingency  led  to  a  union  of  the 
Right  and  the  Left  in  a  vote  against  the  gov- 
ernment. Thus  the  ministry  was  overthrown, 
and  M.  Bourgeois,  a  member  of  tbe  Left, 
was  chosen  to  reconstruct  a  Cabinet.  The 
change  was  complete,  not  even  M.  Hanotaux, 
the  popular  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  re- 
taining bis  portfolio.  Tiie  sum  total  of  tbe 
change  signified  the  gravitation  of  the  gov- 
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eriimoiit  somewhat  toward  the  IJadical  jparty 
in  politics.  Tlie  ivcoiistruclion  of  tlu'  minis- 
try was  the  thirty-tliiiil  event  of  the  kiml 
wliich  liad  taken  phieu  siiiee  tlie  estahli.sli- 
7iieiit  of  the  Keimblie,  twenty-six  years  pre- 
viously. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  new  ministry  was 
constituted,  the  policy  of  the  L(overnment 
was  announced  by  the  Premier,  wiio  declare<l 
a  projjram  of  ])rocedure  ineludiiiLca  thoron<fh 
investigation  into  the  allegeil  reci'Ut  corrup- 


and  iiidnstries  to  he  held  in  Paris  in  the  year 
moo. 

'I'lic  Uonrireois  Cabinet,  however,  was  des- 
tined to  speedy  extinction.  IJefore  the  be- 
ginning of  summer,  1806,  the  administration 
passed  away,  and  the  government  was  recon- 
stituted, having  M.  Felix  Jules  Meline  at  the 
head.  It  was  noted  at  the  time  that  tiie  new 
Prime  Minister  was,  on  the  great  question 
of  the  legislative  ])roteetion  of  industries,  ex- 
actly in  accord  with  William  McKiidey,  who 
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tion;  a  disqualification  of  all  <leputies  to 
serve  as  directors  of  corporations  in  any 
manner  connected  with  the  administration; 
tlie  s])eedy  adojition  of  the  ])ublic  budget;  a 
reform  of  the  liquor  law;  a  tax  on  incomes; 
])ension.s  for  the  aged;  subjection  of  the 
churches  to  the  general  laws  governing  asso- 
ciations; the  establishment  of  a  colonial 
army,  and  imjiartiality  in  all  disputes  be- 
tween ca])ital  an<l  labor.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Chamber  under  the  new  govern- 
ment was  the  passage  of  a  resolution  provid- 
inn  for  an   ititernational    exhibition   of    arts 


at  that  time  became  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican ])arty  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  reformation  of  the  ministry 
was  the  desire  to  return  to  his  office  M.  Gabriel 
Hanotaux,  who  had  so  ably  fulfilled  the  func- 
tion for  foreign  affairs  in  the  Caliinet  of 
Ribot.  As  to  Ilanotaux,  his  popularity  de- 
pended largely  upon  the  current  opinion  that 
he,  better  than  any  other,  could  ])romote  and 
maintain  the  I<"'ranco-Russian  combination 
against  Germany. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  French  history  in. 
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these  clays  was  tlie  apparition  of  a  prince  in 
politics.  Far  in  the  jxast,  over  the  ridi^e 
dividing  the  present  possibilities  from  tlie 
overgone  impossibilities  of  history,  the  olil 
House  of  Bourbon  might  be  seen  peering 
into  the  arena  of  civilization.  Its  eyes  were 
very  dim,  and  its  head  bald.  By  close  scru- 
tiny the  observer  using  his  field  glasses  might 
note  that  a  certain  representative  of  that 
house,  called  the   Duke  of  Orleans,  and  hav- 


a  candidate  for  an  election  under  universal 
suffrage.  The  reply  of  the  prince  was  the 
most  notable  thing  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
"If  you  think,"  said  he,  "that  the  French 
monarchy  was  constructed  in  the  past  and 
can  be  reconstructed  in  the  future  by  the  af- 
fectation of  inert  and  expectant  dignity 
standing  motionless  on  distant  shores  because 
of  the  greatness  of  its  traditions,  and  deem- 
ing itself   too  lofty  to   mix  with    men  and 
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ing  for  his  royal  tag  the  title  of  Philip  \\\., 
was  trying  to  take  part  in  the  things  that 
are.  lie  resolved  to  accept  the  Republic 
and  to  participate  in  the  proceedings.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  spring  elections  of  1896,  he 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
the  Asseml)ly  of  France.  His  candidature 
and  campaign  were  made  for  a  rural  con- 
stituency. The  Legitimist  party  was  wholly 
scandalized  by  this  proceeding.  A  commit- 
tee of  the  Royalists  called  u])on  their  rene- 
gade prince  and  objected  stotitly  to  his  being 


things,  we  are  not  of  one  mind,  and  I  remain' 
the  judge  of  the  royal  dignity." 

In  the  summer  of  1S96  occurred  the  visit 
of  the  Czar  Nicholas  to  the  western  powers. 
Into  no  other  country  did  he  enter  with  so 
much  eclat  as  into  France.  In  Germany 
and  England,  the  autocrat  was  received  with 
respect  and  deference.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  accompanied  Nicholas  and  passed 
many  compliments  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
Ca'sars.  The  British  Queen  received  and 
entertained  the  Czar  at  Balmoral,  whence  lie 
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(lej>artetl  for  liis  own  iloiiiinioiis  on  tlio  3il  of  i 
October.     But  in  Krance,  the    Knssian  Em-  I 
jicror   was   roci-ivi'd    witli    ontluisiasni    and  [ 
jubilee.     He  was  j)rece(lcd  witli  acclaniation, 
attended  with  fetes,  and   dismissed  with  the 
lioomini^  of  great  <rinis. 

To  the  French  nation  the  coining  of  tlie  j 
Czar  had  great  significance.  It  imjjlied  tlie 
strengtlieriingof  tlie  Franco-Russian  alliance. 
The  event  served  also  as  the  easy  occasion  for 
the  "  Party  of  Itevenge,"  long  nursing  its  ani- 
mosity against  the  Germans,  to  recede  in  a 
more  placable  mood  of  mind  from  the  atti- 
tude of  belligerency.     The  Czar  had  already 
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begun  to  i)ose  as  the  man  of  |peaci'.  lie 
wished  to  be  called  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
of  Kuro|ie.  In  reality,  this  policy  was  most 
agreeable  to  France.  It  was  agreeable  to 
nearly  all  the  j)olitical  factions.  The  fact  of 
the  suj)j)ort  of  the  C/.ar  made  the  French 
Republic  strong  enough,  whenever  it  M-illed, 
to  kick  at  the  Gemian  Empire,  but  was,  at 
the  same  time,  the  best  of  all  e.xcuses  for 
kicking  at  that  power  no  longer.  After  the 
Czar's  visit,  the  cry  of  "revanche"  was  less 
frequently  heard,  and  the  Republic  had 
greater  peace. 


It  could  but  be  noted  as  a  part  of  the  sig- 
niticjince  of  the  im])erial  visit  that  it  brought 
together  the  farthest  extremes  of  pdjilical 
and  social  life.  Tiie  French  jieople  and  I  lie 
linssians  stand  at  the  two  jioies  of  modern 
civilization.  The  governments  of  the  two 
nations  also  are  antipodal.  The  one  as  a  re- 
public— third  to  bear  that  name  since  the 
great  upheaval  of  1789 — and  the  other  the 
grossest  autocracy  in  the  whole  circle  of 
modern  Europe,  would  seem  to  have  no  com- 
mon basis  of  sympathy  and  admiration;  but 
these  governments,  moved  by  the  double  im- 
pulses of  fear  and  ambition,  unite  in  a  league 
against  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  every 
one  of  which  lies  between  the  affiliated 
nations!  The  spectacle  is  not  without  its 
lesson  to  the  student  of  human  affairs. 

The  French  Republic  after  surviving  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — a  longer 
life  than  that  of  any  other  government  which 
the  nation  had  possessed  since  the  great  revo- 
lution— became  to  publicists  and  statesmen 
a  theme  of  philosophical  consideration.' 
Comjiarisons  were  instituted  between  the 
Third  Republic  and  the  United  States.  Other 
comparisons  were  instituteil  between  the 
French  governmental  system  and  that  of 
(ireat  Britain.  It  might  be  noted  that  the 
French  system  is  the  most  popular  of  any; 
that  is,  it  answers  most  completely  to  the 
movings  of  the  public  purpose.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  is  constitutionally  the 
executive  force  which  the  French  Assendily 
employs  in  carrying  out  its  purpose.  The 
President  does  not,  like  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  have  a  power  and  policy  in- 
dependent of  the  legislative  branch,  and 
fre<|uently  contrary  thereto.  The  French 
chief  masjistrate  neither  rcitrns  nor  jjoverns; 


'  Going  back  over  French  history  for  a  century  9hd  a 
quarter,  that  is,  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  tlie  Tliird  Re- 
public at  the  cIoBc  of  the  century  was  able  to  mark  with 
pride  its  own  longevity.  No  other  reign  in  the  whole 
period  referred  to  had  -survived  as  long  a.s  the  existing 
order.  The  Republic  had  lived  ten  years  longer  than 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.;  sixteen  years  longer  than  the 
reign  of  the  great  Napoleon;  twenty-two  years  longer 
than  the  Restoration;  nine  years  longer  than  the  Orleans 
ascendency;  nine  years  longer  than  the  Second  Empire. 
The  record  might  well  suffice  as  an  argument  by  which 
republicanism  could  justify  itself. 
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the  power  to  do  either  is  denit'd  liiiii  by  the 
constitution. 

The  French  ministry,  as  the  practical 
organ  of  the  administration,  is  so  constructed 
as  to  respond  to  tlie  public  -will  even  more 
freely  and  speedily  than  does  the  IJritish 
ministry  to  the  ojjinion  of  the 
people.  This  fact  was  illus- 
trated in  the  closing  years  of 
the  centurj-  in  which  the 
Republican  cabinet  was  fre- 
quently reconstructed.  By  the 
middle  of  1897,  the  govern- 
ment reached  the  thirty 
seventh  cabinet  which  had 
been  in  power  since  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Republic  in  1871. 
This  made  the  average  life  of 
a  French  ministry  to  be 
scarcely  more  than  eight 
months  in  duration.  The  same 
period  showed  that  for  the 
past  twenty-eight  years  the 
British  ministry  had  had  an 
average  of  more  than  three 
years'  duration.  It  might  be 
urged  that  on  the  score  of 
stability  the  comparison  was 
most  favorable  to  Great 
Britain;  but  against  this  view 
it  might  be  justly  claimed 
that  the  better  government, 
and  in  the  long  run  the  more 
stable,  is  that  which  responds 
to  every  perturbation  in  jiuli- 
lic  opinion,  swaying  in  tliis 
direction  or  in  tliat  as  do  the 
planetary  worlds  when  they 
are  affected  by  extraneous 
influences,  but  nevertheless 
preserving  forever  the  beauty 
and  stability  of  the  system. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1897,  occurred  in  Paris 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  distressing 
calamities  of  recent  times.  In  pre])aring  the 
Exposition  buildings  and  grounds  for  the 
great  celebration  of  1889,  the  authorities  had 
constructed  a  certain  annex  to  one  of  the 
principal  structures,  intending  thereby  to 
illustrate  or  reproduce  in  a  wooden  building 


a  fragment  of  the  old  I'aris  of  the  iliddle 
Ages.  In  this  annex,  at  the  date  refeiTed  to 
above,  a  fashionable  bazaar  was  held  to  pro- 
mote some  of  the  religious  charities  of  the 
metrojjolis.  Among  the  managers  and 
patrons  of  the  enterprise  were  many  of  the 
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most  emiment  ladies  of  Paris,  some  of  whom 
were  representatives  of  the  old  aristocratic 
families,  and  as  such  had  a  peculiar  i>ride  in 
the  edifice  where  the  fair  was  held.  On  the 
day  mentioned  above,  when  the  building  was 
well  tilled  with  ]>eoi>le,  one  of  the  lamps  ex- 
ploded, scattering  the  comluistiblcs  and 
ffiviuij  rise  instantly  to  a  conflagration.     The 
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people  attempted  to  Hy,  1>ut  wcio  ti:iiii]ilc(l 
down,  and  tlie  flames  spivad  more  rapidly 
than  the  human  mass  couhl  make  its  exit. 
The  greater  number  of  those  present  were 
women,  and  their  shrieks  niin<rh'd  with  the 
roaring  of  the  flames.  ^lore  tlian  a  hundred 
persons  were  burned  to  death  outright,  and 
great  nund)ers  of  others  died  from  tlieir 
injuries.  Among  those  who  lost  their  liv<'s 
was   the    Duciu'ss   D'Aleneon,    sister  of    tlie 


tlie  King  of  Italy,  though  the  explo- 
sion j)r()duciMl  no  disastrous  results.  The 
fanatie  who  did  the  dcid  was  imme- 
diately arrested,  scnteneed,  and  |iunished. 
On  the  i;!th  of  Jmie,  a  similar  atlemj)t  was 
made  to  assassinate  President  Faiire,  of 
Fraiiee.  The  affair,  liowever,  was  bungled 
by  the  maniac  who  undertook  it,  and  but 
little  notice  was  taken  of  the  intended  crime. 
It  had  now  become  the  settled    jxilicv    of  the 
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Empress  of  Austria.  Numbers  perished  wlio 
liad  a  strain  of  the  old  iKjble  blood  of  ])re- 
revolutionary  France.  Several  distinguished 
men  also  met  their  doom  in  the  flames. 

In  the  early  ]>art  of  1897,  the  disturbing 
elements  in  tlie  civil  society  of  Europe  be- 
came especially  active  and  aggressive.  The 
socialists  made  gains  and  ])roduced  consider- 
able agitation  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Anarchism  showed  its  force  in 
both  France  and  Italy.  In  May  of  this 
.year,    an    anarchist    bomb    was    thrown    at 


hereditary  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  protect 
themselves  with  guards  against  the  danger 
of  assassination,  but  such  methods  were 
hardly  applicable  to  the  goings  and  comings 
of  the  President  of  France,  who,  like  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  must  have 
and  retain  as  his  bodyguard  the  jieojile  as  a 
whole,  ready  to  strike  in  his  defence. 

As  might  be  e.\i)ected,  President  Faure  re- 
turned the  visit  of  the  Czar.  This  he  did  in 
September  of  1897.  The  cordiality  between 
the   Republic  and   the    great   Slavic   emj^ire 
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was  emphasized  by  tlic  event  and  much  re- 
niarkeil  ainoiit;  tlie  nations.  'J'lie  President 
of  tlie  Cornier  went  to  Russia  on  the  French 
man-of-war  Pothuax,  and  tiic  Czar  received 
his  truest  on  board  tlie  vessel  at  Kronstadt. 
Tlieri'  a  baiKjuet  was  given  as  if  to  accent 
the  cordial  feeling  of  the  tun  rulers,  and 
they  then  visited  the  capital  in  cdiniiany. 
It  was  at  this  feast  on  board  the  Pothuau 
that  the  Czar  openly  proposed  as  his  toast  in 
French  this  sentiment :  JXos  deux  nations 
amies  et  alliees.  (Our  two  nations — friends 
and  allies!) 

It  was  in  the  afterpart  of  1897  and  the 
first  months  of  1898  that  France  by  a  freak 
of  inapt  enterjirise  gave  offence  to  Great 
Britain  in  East  Africa.  The  Anglo-French 
boundary  commission,  which  had  worked  out 
satisfactorily  the  long  international  line  in 
West  Africa,  came  at  last  to  the  eastern  ex- 
treme and  next  to  Abyssinia  in  Faslioda. 
The  7'Ycncli  engineers,  as  the  seijuel  showed, 
undertook  to  reach  out  somewhat  into  a 
region  which  Great  JJiilain  wished  to  reserve 
in  the  interest  of  her  Rliodesian  Cape-aiid- 
Cairo  liailway.  Out  of  this  arose  the  so- 
calk'(l  "  Faslidda  incident,"  of  which  an 
account  has  already  been  given  in  tlie  pre- 
ceding chapter.' 

A  study  of  the  condition  of  France  at  the 
close  of  the  century  revealed  one  fact  of  evil 
omen,  and  that  was  the  relatively  small  in- 
crease in  the  pojiulation.  The  statistics  dur- 
ing five  years,  from  1893  to  1898,  showed  a 
total  increment  of  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  French-born  people. 
During  the  same  period  there  had  been  an 
increment  of  three  million  Germans.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  Russia  was  still  greater. 
It  was  found  that  even  Italy  was  distinctly 
ahead  of  France  in  the  native  increase  of  her 
peo])le.  The  calculations  showed  further 
that  at  the  current  rate  of  auginentation  the 
])(i]iulation  of  Russia  would  lie  doidilcd  in 
forty-Hve  years;  that  of  Germany  in  about 
sixty-five  years;  that  of  Austria-Hungary  in 
seventy  years;  that  of  England  in  eighty 
years;  that  of  Italy  in  one  liuiidied  and  ten 


I  See  pages  191-193,  196. 


years;  whik'  tiial  of  France  would  refpiire 
eight  hundreil  and  sixty  years  before  it 
would  be  multiplied   by  two!  ' 

This  showing  might,  from  one  point  of 
view,  well  alarm  a  French  patriot.  Rela- 
tively, that  power  which  in  the  eighteenth 
century  vaunted  itself  as  the  grand  nation 
was  clearly  receding.  There  were,  however, 
some  jihilosophical  grounds  for  looking  at 
the  facts  with  different  and  more  hopeful 
sentiments.  A  great  increase  of  population 
in  an  old  and  well-established  country  must 
needs  imply  a  corresponding  increase  of  ter- 
ritory. What  will  the  rapidly  increasing 
nations  do  with  their  doubling  masses  of 
inhabitants?  Will  they  become  China  ?  Or 
will  they  attempt,  like  Great  Britain,  to  find 
a  vent  in  cominered  islands  and  continents? 
The  latter  method  might  suffice  if  the  earth 
were  as  large  as  .Jupiter,  but  with  its  present 
limitations,  the  rajiidly  growing  nations 
must  presently  come  to  blows  and  unending 
aggressions  in  order  to  wrest  from  each  other 
the  territory  needed  for  expansion. 

In  America  this  prolilein  is  not  yet  vital. 
The  vast  uninhaliited  area  possessed  by  our 
Republic  may  well  suffice  for  centuries  to 
come.  We  have  only  to  reflect  that  in  many 
of  our  American  States  not  one  acre  in  five 
of  the  arable  lands  has  ever  been  turned  with 
a  plow,  in  order  to  discern  our  vast  capacity 
for  a  future  population.  But  in  Europe  it 
is  not  so.  France,  for  example,  has  in  her 
original  territory  only  a  small  part  of  unoc- 
cupied and  uncultivated  grounds.  The  cor- 
relation between  her  population  and  her  do- 
main may  be  regarded  as  fixed,  and  the  small 
increment  of  population  may  therefore  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  The  low  rate  of  increase 
also  removes  the  necessity  for  French  ininii- 
gration  to  other  countries.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  in  part,  that  there  are  abroad  among 


'  According  to  current  statistics,  France  in  tlie 
seventeenth  century  tiad  38  per  cent,  of  tlie  aRKregate 
civilized  pojmlation  of  Europe.  In  1789,  this  relative 
preponderance  among  the  great  powers  had  sunk  to  27 
percent.  At  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  there 
was  a  still  furtlicr  reduction  to  about  20  per  cent,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  estimate 
stands  at  13  per  cent. — just  about  one-third  relatively  of 
the  rank  held  by  the  country  two  hundred  years  ago. 
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the  nations  fewer  French  stragglers  than 
may  be  counted  from  the  overphis  of  any 
other  of  the  leading  nations.  Why  should 
not  stability,  equanimity,  and  happiness  flow 
from  this  condition  ratlier  than  from  that 
out  of  which  the  turbid  waters  of  a  swollen 
])0|)ulation  are  ever  pouring? 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1898,  the  general  elec- 
tions  were    held    in    France    with    a    result 


ciary.  But  the  French  decided  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  Government  should  be  held  in  its 
present  course.  In  the  election  of  members 
to  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies,  tlie  Center, 
or  moderate  grou])  of  representatives,  was 
strongly  reinforced.  The  increment  was 
gained  from  both  the  Left  and  the  Right. 
On  the  Left,  the  strength  of  the  Radicals 
was    reduced,    and    on    the    lii'^-ht,   the    iiki- 
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higlily  favorable  to  the  moderate  Republic- 
ans. The  vote  of  the  people  was  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  administration  of  President 
Faure  and  of  his  two  ])rincipal  jninisters. 
MM.  Meline  and  Hanotaux.  It  had  been 
feared  by  the  Government,  and  anticipated 
abroad,  that  the  result  might  be  adverse  to  the 
existing  order.  There  were  grounds  for  such 
apprehension.  The  Dreyfus-Zola  affair  had 
borne  hard  on  the  dominant  party.  It  had 
borne  on  the  administration,  on  the  depart- 
ment of  war,  and  in  particular  on  the  judi- 


narchical  faction  was  w cakciicil.  It  appeared 
that  the  hubbub  relative  to  Dreyfus  and 
Zola  had  not  after  all  seiiously  affected  the 
public  oi)inion  of  France. 

The  situation  in  Paris,  in  the  early  part  of 
1898,  brought  to  light  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  wave  rise  to  some  rejjroach  on  the 
score  of  the  i)Overty  and  want  |)rovailiTig  in 
certain  ([uarters  of  the  city.  For  a  long  time 
France  has  been  conspicuous  among  the  na- 
tions because  of  the  modest  plenty  enjoyed 
bv   the    mass   of   the    peojile.     While   other 
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iiiitions  have  been  siiffoiiiiL;-  I'roiii  \agrancy 
and  licggary,  France  lias  l)e('n  virtually 
«'xein]>t  I'roni  thc^se  afflietions.  Nor  are  the 
reasons  for  tliis  })eculiar  liappiness  of  the 
country  far  to  seek.  France  has  been  for 
centuries  pre-eminently  a  country  of  produc- 
tion rather  than  of  coniniercial  activity. 
Her  population  has  been  distributed  on  small 
estates.  The  means  of  sulisistence  have 
been  in  like  manner  distributed.  There  has 
been  but  little  waste,  and  only  a  few  ex- 
amples of  engorged  luxury. 

(iradually,  and  in  more  recent  years,  the 
commercial  spirit  is  gaining  the  ascendency. 
Paris  has  become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a 
commercial  metropolis.  Trade  has  every- 
where encroached  on  the  ]>roducing  indus- 
tries. Pauperism  is  a  disease  of  commercial- 
ism; it  is  a  fungus  that  flourishes  on  the 
swollen  trunk  of  the  comnu'rcial  life.  France, 
from  lia\iiig  been  little  infe(^ted  with  this 
disease,  got  the  common  poison  near  the 
close  of  the  century,  and  the  year  1898 
witnessed  actual  starvation  and  the  other 
horrors  accompanying  general  want. 

At  the  close  of  the  ninetei'nth  century, 
the  attention  of  historians  and  reviewers 
was  turned  with  |)eculiar  interest  to  France, 
to  the  Third  Re])ul)lic,  to  the  French  people, 
to  (piestions  affecting  the  destiny  of  that 
brilliant  and  cons])icHous  nation.  Many 
articles  were  jniblished  in  the  magazines  of 
Kurojie  and  America  devoted  to  a  careful 
<-onsideration  of  the  great  questions  here 
stated.  Ever  since  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
for  example,  the  expectation  had  been  rife 
that  France  woidd  seek  opportunity  at  length 
to  [)unish  her  enemy  and  regain  her  lost  ter- 
ritory. The  wound  inflicted  u])on  her  in 
1870  rankled,  and  she  was  thought  to  be 
only  awaiting  her  ojiportunity. 

This  situation  of  affairs  led  to  many  in- 
quiries respecting  the  strength  and  staliility 
of  France  with  regard  to  resources  and  insti- 
tutions. It  had  l)een  noted,  for  examj)le, 
that  an  old  political  vice,  belonging  to  the 
ancient  regime,  still  existed  in  the  feebleness 
of  the  local  communities  in  the  Republic,  and 
the  predominance  of  the  central  fact — Paris. 
The  capillary  force  of   P'rcnch    society  was 


not  so  strong  as  that  which  kee])s  warm  and 
vital  the  extremities  in  every  'JVutonic 
nation.  Financially  considered,  France  was 
seen  at  this  lime  to  have  her  burdens  and 
her  limitations.  Her  war  debt — that  is,  the 
whole  public  debt,  of  which  the  essential 
])art  was  military — amounted  to  $5,20O,()0t),- 
000.  To  add  to  this  would  be  to  crush  Pelion 
under  Ossa.  Already  the  annual  expenditure 
was  as  high  as  the  state  could  bear;  e\-ery 
year  the  treasury  had  to  set  aside  $250,000,- 
000  for  interest  on  the  debt,  which  repre- 
sented the  cajiital  lost  and  wasted  in  war. 

]5esides  all  this,  the- aggregate  wealth  of 
France  was  not  by  any  means  relatively 
so  great  as  it  had  lieen  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Statistical  calculations  made  near 
the  end  of  our  jjcriod  showed  an  aggregate 
of  accumulated  wealth  for  all  Europe  of 
about  $200,000,000,000.  Of  this  sum  about 
nine-tenths  were  set  clown  as  Iwlonging  to 
the  six  great  powers;  the  remaining  tenth,  to 
the  minor  states.  Of  the  great  jwwers,  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  (ireat  Britain,  head- 
ing the  list,  was  placed  at  $50,000,000,000; 
that  of  France,  at  $40,000,000,(100;  that  of 
Germany,  at  $34,000,000,000;  that  of  Russia, 
at  $27,500,000,000;  that  of  Austria,  at 
$20,000,000,000;  and  that  of  Italy,  at  $12,- 
000,000,000.  Of  all  these  states,  however, 
France  was  most  dreadfully  handica])ped 
with  incutiibrances  and  other  financial  limita- 
tions. In  1898,  M.  de  Foville,  the  leading 
French  authority  on  statistics,  made  a  jmbli- 
cation  of  estimates,  in  which  lie  revealed  to 
his  countrymen  the  startling  fact  that  the 
annual  budget  of  national  ex])enditure  was 
equal  to  one-fortieth  of  the  ^\hole  national 
wealth  !  He  also  showed  that  the  Franco- 
German  war  and  the  Commune,  which  was 
its  aftermath,  had  consumed  about  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  resources  of  the  nation. 

The  existing  political  order  in  France  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock  in  February  of  1899. 
On  the  1 6th  of  that  month.  President  Felix 
Faure  died  suddenly  from  an  attack  of  apo- 
])lexy.  His  term  of  service,  which  had  begun 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1895,  was  thus  sud- 
denly ended  by  unanticipated  death.  The 
President  had  been  in  his  usual  health.     He 
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had  just  passi'd  liis  fifty-eightli  l)irtli(lay,  ami 
in  both  his  jicrsonal  and  public  affairs  was 
sailinji  tiirouith  sniootli  and  ausjiicious  seas. 
He  hatl,  duriiit;^  the  day  jtreceding  his  death, 
made  prciiai-atinii'^  tD  :ttfciid   ;i   iinblio  recep- 
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tion  and  ball.  In  the  evening;,  only  a  short 
time  before  tile  hour  set  for  his  de])arture 
fi'oni  the  presiilential  residence,  he  made  a 
Bocial  call  haviM<'  some  connection  with  tlie 


]iiililic  e\ciil,  and  while  on  this  \isit  he  was 
suddenly  and  fatally  jirostrated. 

On  the  whole,  the  administration  of  Fauro 
had  been  highly  successful,  lie  was  not 
strictly  a  party  official,  but  was  in  a  true 
sense  the  representative  head  of  the  French 
Rej)ul)lic.  He  had  grown  in  reputation  dur- 
ing his  whole  term  of  service,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  his  deatli,  more  than  ever  before,  a 
historical  personage. 

The  French  Constitution  ])rovides  in  case 
of  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  President 
that  a  new  executive  shall  be  immediately 
chosen.  In  accordance  with  this  provision, 
an  election  was  held  by  the  Assembly,  on  the 
18th  of  Feliruary,  and  M.  J^mile  Loubet, 
President  of  the  Senate,  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed M.  Faure  in  the  presidency  of  the  Re- 
jiublic.  '^rhe  disturbances  connected  with 
this  c\ent  were  insigniticant,  though  there 
were  in  the  jiressof  Europe  and  America  the 
usual  outgivings  of  intended  revolution  by 
both  the  lladical  Rei)ublicans  of  France  and 
the  Bonajjartist  faction.  Within  a  few  days 
after  the  death  of  Faure,  the  political  ele- 
ments settled  to  a  calm,  and  the  sj)ring 
months  found  the  Republic  entering  its  twen- 
ty-ninth year  of  duration  in  undisturbed 
peace  and  good  promise. 


Chapter    CLXIII.— gkrx^any. 


[KRMANY,  like  France, 
was  inclined  toward 
practical  friendliness 
during  1889,  and  for 
that  reason  refused  to 
encourage  the  ])olemics 
of  the  French  ])ress 
against  the  (Tovernmcnt 
at  the  time  of  the  Boulangist  n])roar.  Espe- 
cially, (ierniany  was  determined  in  this  policy 
because  of  its  preference  for  the  continuance 
of  the  French  Heiiublic.  The  chief  outbreak 
of  the  year  f  olid  Wed  an  unwarranted  i-unior  to 
the  effect  that  the  Italian  king  was  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Strasl)urg  review  with  the  Em- 
j)eroi-.      The   French   neusjiapers  broke  their 


restraint  on  this  occasion,  and  the  German 
replied;  but  the  affair  was  in  no  wise  serious. 

As  to  the  German  policy  toward  Russia,  all 
the  evidence  showed  that  it  was  decidedly 
friendly.  At  one  time  the  attack  \i])on  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  which  was  attributed  to 
Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  threatened  to  in- 
volve England  and  Germany  in  a  quarrel; 
but  the  difficulty  ended  when  Bismarck 
spoki'  with  great  cordialitj'  of  Great  Britain 
in  his  s])eech  at  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag. 
There  was,  in  addition,  a  slight  diplomatic 
imbroglio  with  Switzerland  concerning  the 
e.\])nlsion  of  the  police  agent,  Wohlgemuth, 
that,  in  the  end,  Avas  amicably  arranged. 

Of  more  lasting  imjtoi'tance  was  the  singu- 
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lar  activity  of  the  young  Emperor,  wherewith 
he  made  his  personality  impressive  at  home 
and  abroad.  His  restlessness  was  markedly 
displayed  in  the  matter  of  the  interchange  of 
hospitalities.  In  the  summer,  he  visited  the 
Queen  of  England,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  the  kings  of  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, and  finally  the  Czar.  In 
the  autumn,  he  went  first  to 
Italy,  and  thence  to  Greece, 
where  he  was  present  at  the 
marriage  of  his  sister,  the 
Princess  Sophia,  to  the  Duke 
of  Sparta,  the  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Greece.  Afterward  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  and  was 
there  entertained  by  the  Sultan. 

Little  else  in  German  affairs 
at  this  time  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  labor  cpiestion  was, 
as  it  was  in  England,  accented 
with  frequent  strikes,  especially 
among  the  miners,  and  with  a 
warning  apjiearance  of  organ- 
ized Socialism.  In  another 
direction,  the  happening  of 
most  importance  was  the 
unwarranted  assumption  of 
authority  in  Samoa,  in  the 
early  jjart  of  the  spring.  The 
United  States  uttered  a  strong 
protest  against  the  German 
high-handedness,  and  the 
trouble  was  brought  to  an  end 
at  a  conference  in  Berlin, 
where  an  agreement  was  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  rights  of 
all  parties  interested  in  the 
islands  should  be  properly  pro- 
tected, and  that  King  Malietoa, 
the  chief  whom  the  German  authorities  had 
arrested  and  deported,  should  be  returned  to 
his  island. 

The  Queen  Dowager  of  Bavaria  died  in 
1889.  Another  death  of  international  inter- 
est was  that  of  Dr.  Karl  Peters,  the  leader 
of  an  African  exploring  expedition. 

The  year  1890  was  destined  to  witness  an 
€vent  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Germany, 
if  not  to  all  Europe — the  separation  between 


the  Emperor  and  the  venerable  Chancellor, 
Bismarck.  For  some  time  the  friction  be- 
tween the  two  had  been  growing.  Their 
views  were  not  the  same  as  to  the  army  or  as 
to  the  labor  question.  The  Emperor  wished 
to  combine  monarchical  traditions  with  the 
most  advanced   views;  Bismarck  distrusted 
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the  one  and  the  other.  The  appointment  of 
Emin  Pasha  as  Governor-General  in  Africa 
was  much  opposed  by  Bismarck,  and  in  many 
other  matters  the  Emperor  insisted  on  a 
course  offensive  to  the  sentiments  or  judg- 
ments of  the  Chancellor.  Moreover,  the 
Government  party's  defeat  in  the  elections 
made  a  change  necessary.  On  March  18, 
Bismarck  resigned,  and  his  resignation  was 
accepted,   he    receiving   the    rank   of   Field 
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War.slml  aiul  dufliniiig  a  (lukcdoin.     (u'licral 
Goorg  Ja'u  von  C'aprivi  succoudod  Iiiiii. 

In  the  year  following,  Germany  displayed 
a  new  energy  in  tlie  direction  of  colonial  do- 
minion, under  the  allied  desires  of  the  P2ni- 
peror  and  Chancellor  von  Caprivi,  which 
found  its  chief  expression  in  the  obtaining  of 
Helgoland  from  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
extension  of  the  (ierniau  s|i1utc  <.>[  intliicnce 
in  Africa. 

In  home  j)olitics,  the  National  T.il>ei-als  and 
their  Conservative  allies  were  beaten  in  the 
general  elections  to  the  Reichstag,  while  the 
Radicals  and  Social  Democrats  increased  in 
power,  as  did  the  Clerical  Center.  The  ma- 
jority sentiment  of  the  electors  found  its  ex- 
pression in  the  dropping  of  the  anti-socialistic 
laws.  These  changes  in  the  political  temper 
were  most  significant,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  iTicrease  in  the  efforts  of  organized 
lalior  in  behalf  of  definite  socialist  legislation. 

The  unlraiKjuil  spirit  of  the  Ein|>eror  again 
displayed  itself  ill  the  number  of  bis  domes- 
tic trijis — a  visit  to  the  C^ueen,  his  grand- 
mother, at  Osborne,  and  to  the  Czar  at  Narva, 
besides  a  meeting  with  the  Austrian  Emperor 
in  Silesia,  another  with  the  Queen  Regent  of 
Holland  at  the  Hague,  and  still  another  with 
the  Kiug  of  Saxony  in  Bavaria.  The  Emperor 
continued  his  extravagant  activities,  and  got 
the  nickname  of  Der  Reke  Kaiser. 

Scientific  and  unscientific  persons  alike 
were  aroused  to  keen  interest  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  Dr.  Robert  Koch's  discovery 
— a  lymi)h  whereby  consumption  might  be 
alleviated  or  cured.  The  experiments  were 
received  with  extraordinary  favor  at  first,  but 
the  sum  of  results  was  disappointing. 

Two  religious  parties  suffered  si'vere  loss 
by  death  in  ISDo,  mourning  the  decease  of 
Dr.  Dollinger,  eminent  for  i)iety  as  well  as 
for  scholarship,  and  of  Professor  Delitzsch,  of 
similar  renown.  The  royal  caste  lost  the  old 
Emjiress  Augusta,  wife  of  AVilhelm  I. 

The  general  satisfaction  with  the  ])olicy  of 
Caprivi  was  recognized  by  his  elevation  to 
the  raid<  of  count,  in  1891.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  breach  between  the  Emperor  and 
Bismarck  was  hopelessly  widened  by  the 
former   Chancellor's    freely    ])ublished    criti- 


cisms on  the  imperial  policy,  and  by  the 
Prince's  successful  caixlidacy  fur  the  Reich- 
stag as  member  for  Geestemiinde. 

In  June  the  people  were  gratified  by  the 
formal  signing  of  the  triple  alliance  treaties 
with  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  extending 
the  agreements  for  another  term  of  six  years. 
At  the  same  time  the  i)olicy  of  strict  protec- 
tion was  abandoned,  and  treaties  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  equivalent  tarifT  reductions 
with  the  Parliaments  of  the  nations  within 
the  alliance,  and  this  policy  was  begun  to- 
ward Belgium,  Switzerland,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Roumania,  and  even  Holland  and  Spain. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Government  was  shown 
in  the  decrease  in  labor  troubles,  which  were 
less  violent  than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  al- 
though trade  continued  dull,  and  the  work- 
men were  uneasy. 

The  death-roll  of  1891  include<l  the  King 
of  Wiirtemberg,  Count  Hellmuth  von  Moltke, 
and  Dr.  Ludwig  Windthorst,  the  Catholic 
leader  in  the  Reichstag. 

In  181):3  the  Government  used  every  en- 
deavor to  pass  a  severe  army  Ijill,  against  the 
resistance  of  the  Liberals  and  Center  and  the 
organs  of  Bismar<-k,  who  continued  his  policy 
of  bitter  criticism.  The  ex-Chancellor  visited 
Vienna  on  the  occasion  of  his  son's  marriage, 
and  there  and  at  Dresden  and  Munich  great 
pojiular  demonstrations  were  held  in  his 
honor  ;  but  the  German  embassy  at  Vienna 
was  ordered  not  to  extend  any  ofticial  recog- 
nition to  him,  and  the  courts  likewise  slighted 
him.  These  tactics  angered  the  venerable 
statesman  almost  beyond  endurance,  8o  that 
he  spoke  with  more  emphasis  than  discretion 
in  his  public  speeches  and  in  his  interviews 
with  the  representatives  of  the  press.  It  was 
at  one  time  rumored  in  official  circles  that  he 
was  to  be  prosecute(l  for  his  condemnatory 
strictures  on  the  (io\ernment;  but,  happily, 
a  scandal  so  unfortunate  did  not  occur. 

In  the  Reichstag  the  anti-Semitic  war 
raged  less  furiously  than  usual,  its  chief  fea- 
ture being  the  issuing  of  a  pamphlet,  by 
Herman  Ahlwardt,  entitled  "Jewish  Rifles,"  in 
which  he  denounced  the  arms  su])plied  to  the 
German  army  by  the  famous  Loewe  Company. 
The  Emjieror,  with   characteristic  boldness. 
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made  a  number  of  extraordinary  speeches, 
particularly  against  those  who  opposed  the 
Prussian  Elducation  IJill.     Tlic  most  momen- 
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tous  and  must  lamentable  feature  of  the  year, 
however,  was  the  havoc  wrought  by  the 
cholera,  whieli,  coming  from  Persia  and  Rus- 
sia, visited  Paris  and  Havre,  and  reached 
Hamburg  and  Antwerp,  slaying  thousands. 
The  influenza,  too,  was  prevalent,  so  that  the 
death-roll  of  the  year  was  enormous.  The 
most  conspicuous  death  was  that  of  the  Gran<l 
Duke  of  Hesse,  the  son-in-law  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

The  opening  of  1893  witnessed  an  event 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  and  one  most  significant  of  the 
changing  temper  of  the  times — a  five  days' 
debate  on  Socialism;  and,  although  little 
immediate  result  was  obtained,  this  sealed 
finally  the  accession  of  the  laboring  man  to 
political  dignity  and  power  in  the  State. 
In  the  same  session  the  anti-Semitic  cause 
suffered  a  severe  shock  from  the  absolute 
failure   of   Herr    Ahlwardt   to    substantiate 


any  of  his  violent  charges  of  cori'uption  in 
high  places,  for  which  failure  he  jiaid  the 
penalty  of  incarceration.  The  (iovernment's 
Army  Bill  faileil  to  pass,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  Reichstag  was  dissolved.  In  the 
battle  following,  no  less  than  twenty  jiarties 
appeared  in  the  field,  and  the  result  was  a 
distinct  victory  for  the  hill,  the  Radicals 
losing  heavily;  although  tlu;  Socialists 
gained,  as  did  the  Anti-Semites,  despite  Ahl- 
wardt's  fiasco.  The  Reichstag  opened  in 
.July,  and  the  liill  w;is  carried  through  in 
the  same  month. 

The  chief  strike  of  this  period  was  one  of 
eight  thousand  miners  in  the  Saar  District; 
but  it  failed.  Bismarck  continued  his  cus- 
tomary policy  of  passing  strictures  on  the 
Government;  but  when,  in  September,  he 
fell  seriously  ill,  the  Emperor  offered  him  a 
palace,  and  it  is  certain  that,  although  the 
courtesv  was    declined,   its  effect  was  most 
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soothing  on  the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
veteran  statesman.  Both  the  Emperor  and 
Caprivi  were  made  the  objects  of  attacks  by 
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sondiiiij  tlu'in  boiiilts,  Imt  witliout  any  in- 
jury to  thi'ni.  ()\w  I'veiit  that  was  ol'  sonic 
j)olitioal  iiM|iortance  was  the  death  of  Duke 
KriH'st  II.,  of  Saxc-Coburg  (iotha.  His 
successor  was  the  Duke  of  Edinburu:!!,  a 
prince  of  tlic  English  royal  house,  and 
mufh  discussion  arose  as  to    the    j)ro])ricty 


I'ltlNCI-;  (ITTO   vox   ni.S.MAKCK. 

of  a  sovereign  German  prince's  retaining 
his  British  allowance  and  the  like;  but  in 
the  end  it  was  judged  that  the  German 
dignity  W()ul<l  not  suffer  seriously. 

Early  in  l.s94  a  ooninicrcial  treaty  with 
Russia  was  consummated,  despite  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Agrarian  League.  January  26 
was  the  date  of  an  incident  more  pleasing, 


if  not  more  imjiortant — the  formal  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Enij^ieror  and  Prince  von 
Bismarck,  when  the  ex-Chancellor,  by 
special  request,  visited  the  Emperor  in  Ber- 
lin, and  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
resj)ect,  e\cn  of  affection,  William  II.  re- 
turning the  visit  February  19.  Another 
auspicious  occasion  was 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  llesse  and  the  Princess 
Victoria  Melita  of  Coburg, 
at  Coburg,  April  10,  when 
the  Emperor,  the  I'rince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Czare- 
witch  were  the  guests  of 
honor  in  a  splendid  court 
ceremony. 

The  versatile  zeal  of  the 
PZm))eror  and  his  arbitrary 
will  led  him  into  displays 
of  autocratic  spii'it  that 
ultimately  brought  him  to 
dispute  with  Caprivi,  and 
in  October  the  Chancellor 
resigned.  The  resignation 
was  promptly  accepted, 
and  Count  Eulenburg, 
Prime  Minister  of  Prussia, 
was  also  relieved  of  his 
post.  The  new  Chancellor 
was  Prince  Ilohenlohe- 
.Schillingfiirst,  a  Catholic, 
while  llerr  von  KoUer  be- 
came  Prime  Minister  of 
Prussia.  A  disgraceful 
scene  occurred  in  the 
Reichstag  in  December,  at 
the  opening  of  the  session, 
when  six  of  the  Socialist 
memVjers  remained  seated 
when  the  House  rose  to 
give  the  customary  three 
cheers  for  the  Emperor.  On  being  rebuked 
for  their  conduct  by  the  President,  one  of 
them,  Herr  Singer,  stated  that  the  measures 
about  to  be  presented  to  them  by  the  Emperor 
were  so  offensive  that  they  could  not  join  in 
the  required  demonstration  consistently  with 
their  own  consciences  and  honor.  In  this 
year    died    Hans  von  Billow,  the  musician; 
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Professor  15rui;scl),  the  Egyptologist;  Pro- 
fessor voii  Ilelmholtz,  the  biologist;  and 
Dr.  Hildehrand,  the  linguist. 

On  April  1,  1895,  Bismarck  celebrated  his 
eightieth  birthday,  and  theie  were  rejoicings 
throuo-hout  the  whole  of  Germany  and  in 
the  Gennan  communities  scattered  through 
the  world.  The  Emperor  used  every  care  to 
make  the  occasion  one  of  remarkable  dignity. 
Only  one  dissenting  note  caused  discord,  and 
that  was  the  refusal  of  the  Reichstag  to  send 
its  congratulations  by  the  President.  Those 
who  had  ojjjioseil  Bismarck  in  former  years 
could  not  quite  forget  old  enmities,  and  thus 
there  was  a  majority  against  the  j)roposition. 
The  Emperor  expressed  his  indignation  in  a 
telegram  to  the  octogenarian,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  resigned.  Another 
season  of  rejoicing  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  victories  over  the  French,  especially  the 
fall  of  Sedan,  and  great  popular  joy  marked 
the  time,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Socialists,  who  declared  that  such  delight 
was  injurious  to  brother  Socialists  in  France. 
The  anger  of  the  Socialists  was  so  aroused 
by  the  lack  of  attention  to  their  objections 
that  they  broke  forth  in  violent  criticisms  of 
the  present  Government,  and  even  extended 
their  animadversions  to  William  II.  Their 
language  became  so  offensive  that  eventually 
the  leaders  were  prosecuted. 

It  was  on  the  .SOth  of  January  in  this  year 
that  the  world  was  horrified  by  the  loss  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  steamer,  Elbe,  which 
was  sunk  in  a  collision  with  the  Cralhie,  off 
the  Hook  of  Holland,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  passengers  going  down  in  the 
doomed  ship,  only  twenty-two  escaping.  In 
glad  contrast  to  this  lamentable  casualty  was 
the  opening  of  the  Baltic  Ship  Canal,  ex- 
tending from  Kiel  to  Brunsbuttel,  thus  con- 
necting the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  The 
formal  opening  was  on  June  29,  with  an 
international  pageant  that  was  magnificent. 
In  November  the  Princess  Johanna  Fred- 
erika  von  Bismarck  died.  Her  death  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1S9G,  by  that  of  the  eminent 
prelate,  Cardinal  Luigi  Galimberti. 

The  latter  year  was  enlivened  by  the  ornate 
festivals    and    ceremonies   that,    after   much 
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prej)aratiou,  on  January  19,  commemorated 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversarv  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Empire.  The  event  showed 
that  the  (ierman  jieoplc  had  accepted  the 
new  order  of  civil  society,  though  the  accept- 
ance was  not  universal  or  wholly  cordial. 
There  was  much  in  the  German  nature  to  re- 
sist and  resent  the  Imperial  establishment. 
The  colossal  Government  which  had  been 
procreated  with  Iron  in  the  bosom  of  Violence, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  was  in  reality 
a  despotism  which,  though  possessing  many 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  of  the  British 
system,  possessed  also  as  its  essential  constit- 
uent the  autocracy  of  the  Russian  Czar. 
Nevertheless,  the  fetes  of  the  jubilee  year 
were  brilliant  and  enthusiastic.  The  official 
classes  and  more  generally  the  dominant 
elements  of  society  shouted  "  Hoch  !  "  with 
their  best  might,  and  the  Kaiser  found  him- 
self the  center  and  impersonation  of  German 
unity  and  glory. 

The  other  side  of  the  national  event 
was  the  scrowth  and  agsrressiveness  of 
Socialism.  The  Socialist  party  gained 
strength,  and  showed  its  hand  in  every  im- 
portant election.  Against  this  agitation 
the  Government  opposed  its  front  of  bronze. 
No  quarter  was  given  to  the  propagandists 
of  democracy.  In  the  latter  part  of  189.5, 
Professor  Delbriick  in  a  moderate  magazine 
article  offered  strictures  and  criticism  on  the 
existing  political  order,  and  for  this  he  was 
subjected  to  a  legal  prosecution.  The  editor 
of  Etlilsche  Kultur  was  arrested,  prosecuted, 
and  condemned  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment for  an  offence  which,  if  human  liberty 
be  not  a  deception,  was  no  offence  at  all. 

Meanwhile  orders  were  issued  to  the  police 
of  Berlin  to  shut  up  eleven  socialistic  demo- 
cratic clubs,  including  six  of  those  which 
exercised  electoral  functions  in  choosing 
members  of  the  Reichstag.  The  repression 
extended  itself  to  the  committee  of  the 
Socialist  press,  and  also  to  that  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party  of  Germany.  The  jiolicy 
of  a  forceful  suppression  of  the  political 
agitators  was  openly  avowed  as  a  part  of 
the  Cfesarian  method.  The  Emperor  took  a 
personal    interest    in    such   measures   as  his 
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partisans  promoted  for  the  extinction  of 
Socialism.  And,  as  in  America,  he  sought 
to  make  it  appear  in  Germany  that  the 
Socialist  agitation  was  only  another  form  of 
communism  and  anarchism.  When  a  mur- 
der was  committed  by  an  anan'liist  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Emperor  made  it  a 
text,  crying  out,  '"Another  victim  of  the 
revolutionary  agitation  phuiiu-d  liy  the 
.Socialists  !  If  only  the  German  nation 
would  bestir  itself!  "  To  which  unfinished 
hyjiothesis  we  may  a<hl,  if  only  the  German 
nation  would  bestir  itself  and  stamp  out  by 
violence  the  Socialist  faction,  how  happy 
the  third  Emperor  of  Germany  would  be  ! 
The  Imperial  policy,  however — as  are  all  such 
jiolicies — was  impracticable  and  futile,  for 
how  can  the  people  of  a  nation  be  repressed? 
The  ancient  aphorism  that  you  cannot  liring 
an  indictment  against  a  whole  people  ap- 
plies to  the  growth  of  Socialism  in  the 
German  Empire. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1896,  an  event  came 
to  light  which  revealed  the  method  of  in- 
trigue long  prevalent  in  the  diplomacy  of 
Europe.  That  method  had  prevailed  from 
the  days  of  Kichelieu,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  invented  it.  It  remained,  however,  for 
Prince  Bismarck  to  perfect  the  method,  and 
to  exemplify  it  more  strongly  than  any 
other  continental  statesman  of  modern 
times.  After  his  retirement  from  the  posi- 
tion of  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  he  con- 
tinued to  comment  on  public  affairs,  and  to 
interfere  therewith  by  his  powerful  influ- 
ence, and  occasionally  by  revelations  which 
disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  powers. 
He  stood  in  the  character  of  a  dejiosed  au- 
tocrat, lie  associated  himself,  by  direction 
and  indirection,  with  prominent  journalists 
of  the  Imperial  party.  He  had  an  organ  in 
IIaml)urg,  and  his  opinions  were  reflected  in 
its  pages.  When  the  Franco-Russian  alli- 
ance, in  1896,  became  a  conceded  fact,  he 
permitted  it  to  be  given  out  that  eight 
years  previously,  when  he  Avas  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Empire,  he  had  concluded 
with  Russia  a  secret  agreement,  which  was 
not  known  outside  of  the  contracting 
parties.     His    understanding  with  the  Czar 


was  to  the  effect  that  in  case  either  should 
be  attacked  by  any  other  power,  the  second 
party  to  the  secret  league  would  preserve  a 
"  benevolent  neutralitj',"  thus  enabling  the 
first  party  to  defend  itself  without  molesta- 
tion from  any  save  the  lielligerent.  Bis- 
marck's j)aper  declared  that  the  agreement 
had  been  kept  under  the  rose  at  the  special 
request  of  Russia.  When  the  Chancellor, 
in  1890,  was  deposed,  his  successor,  Count 
Caprivi,  had  overtures  from  the  Czar  for  a 
continuation  of  the  secret  entente.,  but  Ca- 
privi had  rejected  the  proposals,  thus  throw- 
ing Russia  into  the  arms  of  France.  Pos- 
sibly, the  metaphor  were  more  appropriate 
to  say  that  France  was  thrown  into  the  arms 
of  Russia! 

At  this  epoch,  the  German  Empire  was 
perhaps  the  most  pretentious  (Government  in 
Europe.  The  Emperor  assumed  spectacular 
attitudes  and  did  the  most  wonderful 
things.  His  sceptre  was  the  most  egotistic 
which  had  been  seen  on  the  continent  since 
Waterloo.  And  his  sceptre  was  hardly 
more  vainglorious  than  his  pencil!  For  he 
wielded  a  pencil  as  well  as  a  sceptre.  He 
had  some  skill  in  drawing,  and  amused  him- 
self with  making  cartoons  on  international 
affairs.  These  appeared  at  times  in  the 
German  journals,  to  be  copied  into  those  of 
the  English-speaking  countries.  One  effort 
(pf  this  kind  attracted  not  a  little  attention. 
The  Kaiser  drew  a  picture  which  was  en- 
titled "On  guard  before  the  temple  of  Peace." 
The  portal  of  the  temjile  was  executed  with 
the  word  Pax  under  the  arch.  In  the  vesti- 
bule were  seen  the  Muses  celebrating  the 
peaceful  arts.  At  the  foot  of  the  pillars, 
right  and  left,  stood  conventional  lions.  In 
the  foreground,  wallowing  in  a  kind  of 
inferno,  were  the  fiends  of  war  and 
devastation.  They  carried  torches  and 
spears,  and  some  had  horns  and  batlike 
winsjs.  Between  them  and  the  entrance, 
the  modest  Emjjeror  drew  a  warlike  and 
panoplied  figure,  mtid  to  he  himself !  The 
warrior  was  accoutred  for  battle.  He  was 
German  in  his  weaponry,  form,  and  features. 
There  he  stood  keeping  back  the  fiends  of 
war    from   the  temple  of  Peace.     The  car- 
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toon  iiiight  will  111'  regarded  ;is  one  of  the 
most  liuniorous  and  ironical  of  sketches. 
The  idea  of  the  (German  Kaiser's  being  the 
guardsman  of  tlie  j)eace  of  the  world  may 
well  lie  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  historical  sarcasm.  Wilhelm  II. 
drew  helter  than  he  knew!  His  work 
neede<l  only  a  companion  piece  of  equal 
merit  done  by  the  C/.ar  of  Russia!  Another 
of  the  Kaiser's  cartoons,  quite  famous  for  a 


lirst  Kaiser  was  erected,  ami  di'ilicated  in 
the  midst  of  pageants  and  ceremonies 
almost  unequaled  for  splendor  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

In  the  spring  of  1S07,  an  article  was  pub- 
lished in  Germany  by  Baron  Von  Liittwitz 
on  German  naval  j)olicy  and  strategy,  in 
which  the  eminent  writer  set  forth  certain 
facts  and  princi|>les  of  great  international 
i  imjjortance.     His  article  was  an    exposition 
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•lay,  was  entitled,   "Nations   of   Europe,  de- 
fend your  Faith  and  your  Home." 

The  month  of  Ajjril,  1^97,  was  in  some 
sense,  an  era  of  monuments.  In  our  own 
country,  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  General  V .  S.  Grant  was  (celebrated 
with  the  dedication  of  the  great  mausoleum 
erected  to  his  honor  in  Riverside  Park, 
New  York.  On  the  third  of  the  same 
month,  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Emperor  Wilhelm  I.,  founder  of  the 
German  Empire,  was  observed  with  a  simi- 
lar celebration  in  Berlin.  In  that  city,  a 
great  monument  in  commemoration   of    the 


of  the  reasons  for  the  creation  of  a  great 
German  navy.  The  reasons  were  such  as  to 
create  and  propagate  alarm  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. One  part  of  the  publication  was  as 
follows:  "Losing  annually,  as  we  do,  a 
number  of  our  surplus  ])ojnilation,  the 
acijuisition  of  agricultural  colonies  in  a  favor- 
able climate  is  a  question  of  national  life 
and  death. 

"  In  the  last  century  we  were  too  late  to 
partake  of  the  general  partition.  But  a 
second  partition  is  forthcoming.  We  need 
only  to  consider  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the   isolation  of   China — that  new 
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India  of  the  far  East — the  unstable,  condition 
of  many  South  American  States,  to  see  ichat 
rich  opportunities  aieait  us.  In  order 
not  to  miss  them  this  time  we  require 
:i  fleet.  We  must  be  so  strong  at  sea 
that  no  nation  whieh  feels  itself  safe 
from  our  military  power  may  dare  to 
overlook  us  in  partition  negotiations, 
and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  We 
cannot  stir  up  a  national  war  for  every 
little  piece  of  ground  we  want  in  dis- 
tant countries,  however  important  its 
acquisition  may  be  to  us. 

"The  armed   strength   and  state  of 
preparation  of  European  powers  being 
nearly  equal,  the  second  partition  will 
probably  be  a  peaceful  one.     But  our       g 
right  to  more  extended  colonial  empire       ~ 
is  sure  to   be   ignored,  if   we    do    not       5 
possess   the  naval    strength   by  which       n 
eventually  such  colonies  could  be  taken        ^ 
and  held."  -. 

This   utterance    of   Baron    Liittwitz       ^ 
indicated  clearly  a  purjjose  on  the  part       ^ 
of  the  German  Empire  (in  so  far  as  the       « 
writer  was  an  authorized  ex])onent  of       2 
that  purpose)  to  ignore,  and  if  needs       ^ 
be    violate,    the    traditional     Monroe 
Doctrine  as  held  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.     The   Baron    said, 
"  The  unstable  condition  of  many  South 
American  States,"  enables  us,  "  to  see 
what  rich  opportunities  await  us."     It 
was  to  preserve   the   South  American       ?■ 
republics     from     colonization     V)y    the 
European  monarchies  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  first  promulgated.     The 
tenacity   of   the   American    people    in 
support    of    their    favorite    tradition, 
would  indicate  that  Baron   Liittwitz's 
views  would  hardly  be  applicable  in  the 
present      political      condition    of    the 
world  !       Xevertheless,     the     German 
Emperor  later  in  the  year  took  up  the 
question  of  a  great  naval  expenditure, 
and  endeavored  to  enforce   his  views 
upon  the   Reichstag   and  to  get  them 
enacted  into  law.     The  Germans  have 
as  much  repugnance  as  do  the  English  peo])le, 
and  a  much  greater  repugnance  than  do  the 


Americans,  to  unwarr.inted  expenditures  and 
excessive   taxati<in.     Tlic   |iroposition  to  ex- 


X 


pend  great  sums  for  the  increase  of  the  Ger- 
man navy  was  for  the  time  seriously  opposed 
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iu  the  Reichstag,  and  tlic  Iiii{x'rial  (ioveni- 
ment  was  ul)riii;i'(l  ti>  tci]i|M)ri/.i'  with  llie 
question. 

Mcanwliilc,  iiowever,  the  opposition  en- 
countered by  tlie  Kaiser  excited  his  belliger- 
ent temper,  and  serious  legislation  was  un- 
dertaken for  the  suppression  of  assemblies  in 
<)p])osition  to  the  prevailing  jwlicy  and  party. 
A  measure  was  introduced  into  the  Prussian 
Diet  called  the  "Law  of  Association  Ameml- 
ment  Hill,"  in  which  it  was  j)roposed  to  give 


Cierman  ])olicy  of  increasing  and  improving 
the  naval  armament  created  distrust  and 
tended  to  aTiimosity  among  other  nations. 
This  was  true  in  particular  in  Great  Britain. 
To  menace  the  naval  ascendency  of  the 
IJritish  Empire  is  to  make  a  threat  against 
the  existing  order  of  the  world.  ]t  is  certain 
that  if  the  power  of  the  IJiitish  navy  were 
broken,  there  wonid  be  a  rapid  and  complete 
transformation  in  Europe  and  indeed  in  all 
the    continents,    for    in    that    event,    where 
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almost  discretionary  j)0wers  to  the  imjierial 
police  to  suppress  or  disperse  meetings  and 
all  manner  of  assemblies  not  congenial  to 
the  governmetital  regime.  The  serious  pro- 
posal and  discussion  of  a  measure  which  if 
adopted  would  virtually  annihilate  freedom 
of  s])eech  and  opinion  could  but  show  to 
the  people  of  more  e.xperienced  nations  how 
slowly  and  ineffectively  the  political  evolu- 
tion was  proceeding  in  the  German  Em]>ire. 
Tn  the  nu/anlime,  the  Mimouucement  of  the 


would  Egypt  be?  and  where  India?  Where 
woidd  Cape  Colony  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  stand  ?  and  where  Canada  ?  It  were 
not  far  from  the  truth  to  allege  that  the 
present  dominion  of  the  world  has  for  its 
support  two  facts;  first,  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  secondly,  the  British  navy.  The  German 
method  at  the  close  of  the  century  was  di- 
rected against  the  ascendency  of  the  latter. 
This  was  resented  by  Great  Britain,  and  the 
entaite   between    the    Kaiser's    Government 
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and  that  of  his  illustrious  gramhiiotluM-  was 
seriously  disturbed. 

It  is  in  the  manner  of  Great  Britain  to  ex- 
press her  diplomatical  resentment  in  a  surly 
way  whieh  may  be  better  witnessed  than 
deseribeil.  In  the  present  case,  she  pursued 
her  usual  method.  She  eontitiued  to  build 
and  arm  her  ships  and  to  plant  colonies  an<l 
to  strengthen  her  dominion.  The  temper  of 
Oermany  was  ruffled  by  the  eijuaniniity  of 
the  greater  power.  She  was  quick  to  inter- 
fere in  the  question  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
she  would  fain  have  persuaded  the  Boers  to 
throw  off  altogether  the  suzerainty  of  Great 
Britain.  But  nothing  serious  came  of  these 
agitations.  The  Kaiser's  project  of  confer- 
ring on  the  police  the  power  to  break  up 
public  and  political  meetings  failed,  and  the 
Social  Democrats  continued  to  attack  the  im- 
perial policy. 

Not  able  to  have  his  own  way  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  the  Emperor  sought  to  hold 
his  own  in  the  concert  by  a  display  of  ex- 
travagant activity.  In  the  summer  of  1897, 
he  was  seen  everywhere  and  heard  on  every 
hand.  The  world  could  but  take  note  of  his 
flying  about,  and  of  his  utterances.  Late  in 
August,  he  attended  the  naval  display  at  the 
port  of  Dantzig.  A  few  days  later,  he  at- 
tended the  unveiling  of  the  monument  which 
the  people  of  Magdeburg  had  erected  to  the 
memory  of  his  grandfather.  On  the  30th  of 
the  month,  he  delivered  at  Coblentz  an  im- 
portant address  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  public  monument.  Three  days 
afterward,  he  witnessed  the  review  of  the 
amiy  at  Homburg,  and  there  he  had  his 
interview  with  several  of  the  crowned  and 
crownable  heads  of  Italy.  Nor  do  we  fail 
to  remark  on  the  fact  that  at  this  period  no 
other  sovereign  of  all  Europe,  or  of  the 
world,  could  have  produced  addresses  of  as 
great  force  and  so  significant  as  were  those 
of  Wilhelm  II. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  was  not  only  a  theory,  but 
a  condition  as  well,  it  became  the  policy  of 
Germany  to  make  light  of  the  league  as 
though  it  were  not,  or  as  though  it  signified 
little.     The  matter  was  construed  in  this  way 


— that  Russia  had  taken  in  France,  and  that 
the  Czar  would  attain  his  own  ends  and 
nothing  more  by  fostering  the  alliance.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  sought  to  exploit  and 
strengthen  the  Triple  Alliance,  or  Dreibund 
agreement,  of  the  German  Empire  with  Italy 
and  Austria-Hungary.  In  this  business,  the 
Kaiser  occupied  himself  constantly.  He  had 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  with  him  at  the 
Homburg  fetes,  and  presently  afterward,  he 
went  in  person  to  Totis  in  Hungary,  where 
he  had  an  amicable  interview  with  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph.  Thus  with  spectacle 
and  manoeuvre  and  intrigue,  the  great  inter- 
national game  went  on  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  century. 

To  all  seeming,  the  disruption  and  parti- 
tion of  China  by  the  aggression  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  is  an  event  not  far  in  the 
future.  The  years  1896-97  witnessed  at 
least  two  of  the  entering  wedges.  The 
French  made  an  advance  toward  the  great 
carcass,  by  way  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin,  and 
at  the  same  time,  Russia  pushed  forward 
successfully  by  way  of  Mantchuria.  The 
cordial  relations  between  these  powers  en- 
sured the  noninterruption  of  the  projects  of 
either  by  the  other.  But  this  business  could 
not  be  viewed  with  complacency  by  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser.  He  cast  wistful  glances  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  in  November  of 
1897,  an  event  occurred  which  gave  him  the 
wished-for  excuse. 

In  the  jirovince  of  Shan-Tung,  two  German 
missionaries  were  conveniently  murdered  by 
the  natives.  A  fleet  of  warships  was  at  once 
despatched  by  the  Imperial  Government  to 
the  port  of  Kiao-Chau,  and  arriving  there 
debarked  six  hundred  marines,  and  several 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  Chinese  garrison 
fled  from  the  fort,  and  the  Germans,  taking 
possession,  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  Empire. 
This  summary  method  of  procedure  was  jus- 
tified on  the  score  of  the  alleged  delays 
always  encountered  by  European  diploma- 
tists in  getting  such  matters  attended  to  by 
the  Chinese  authorities  at  Pekin. 

This  policy  of  fighting  first  and  arguing 
afterward  has  become  very  popular  with 
the  powers  of  Europe,  by  whom  it  has  been 
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11111  ell     used     to 
excuse-  their  con- 
(|uests.      It    has 
heeii  fomul  to  he 
more  glorious  as 
a  national  expe- 
dient to  use  force 
first   and   reason 
afterward.      'Pile 
method     implies 
the     hoisting    of 
national  Hags 
wiiere  they  have 
Ml)    light    to   be, 
and  of   then   a])- 
])ealing     to    the 
national  honor  as 
a  reason  for  not 
removing    them. 
.    (lermany    learn- 
y.    e<l  this  expedient 
=    from  Great  Brit- 
;_■    a  in.       At     Kiao- 
~    Chan  she   put  up 
5    her  Hag, and  then 
-    kept  it   up  until 
t.    she  foreed  a  con- 
~    cession   of   ritrht 
g    from  the  Chinese 
li!    (t  o  V  e  r  n  m  e  n  t . 
p    'i'he     port,    and 
four   hundred 
square    miles   of 
the   surrounding 
territory  were 
ceded  to  Ger- 
many,  and    thus 
she  obtained  her 
<-oveted    foot- 
hold, in  order  to 
be  ready  for  the 
s])oil. 

The  statistics 
of  the  German 
E  m  p  i  r  e ,  ]>  r  e  - 
p  a  r  e  d  i  n  t  h  e 
year  189.5,  and 
issued  in  1  SOT- 
OS,  showed  many 
interesting  facts 


relative  to  the  industrial  progress  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  attempt  was  made  by  Xhc  statis- 
ticians to  show  the  advaiici'  in  jiopulatioii, 
production,  aiL<l  commerce,  in  a  coni])arative 
way  for  about  a  ipiarterof  a  century;  that  is, 
from  the  founding  of  the  Empire  in  18/1  to 
1895.  The  tables  revealed  in  the  period 
indicated  a  total  increment  in  pojiulation  of 
1 2,50(1,0(10  souls.  Of  this  number,  aliout  one- 
fourth  had  emigrated  (mostly  to  America), 
leaving  a  net  increase  of  9,.500,000.  This  was 
a  gain  of  about  twenty-two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  on  the  total  given  in  the  census  of  187.5. 
The  movement  of  the  population  had  the  same 
significant  drift  city-ward,  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  recent  censuses  of  the  United  States. 
In  Germany,  the  twenty-year  period  gave 
an  increase  in  the  rural  jiopulation  of  only 
thirteen  per  cent,  while  the  gain  in  the  munic- 
ipal population  was  more  than  twice  as  great. 

The  statistics  r)f  the  means  of  subsistence 
were  likewise  significant.  One  of  the  as- 
tonishing things  in  the  tables  was  the  footing 
which  showed  that  the  consumption  of  jiota- 
toes  had  reached  almost  four  pounds  daily 
for  every  inhabitant.  It  has  generally  been 
supposed  that  the  potato  is  relatively  a  more 
important  article  of  food  in  Ireland  than  in 
any  other  country;  but  the  consumption  in 
that  country  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  that  in 
Germany.  The  statistics  also  showed  a 
great  reduction  in  the  quantities  of  native 
meats  consumed  by  the  Germans,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  foreign  importations 
— a  matter  of  much  im])ortance  in  relation 
with  the  meat  production  in  the  United 
States. 

The  fact  was  also  significant  as  tending  to 
show  the  gradual  decline  in  the  ability  of 
the  common  people,  even  in  the  most  power- 
ful nations,  to  supply  themselves  with  meat 
food.  In  the  list  of  human  su])plies,  fine 
meats  stand  at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  rice 
at  the  other  end.  Just  above  rice  in  expen- 
siveness  is  the  potato.  The  gravitation  of 
the  masses  of  mankind  toward  the  potato 
and  the  rice  level  is  the  sure  index,  wherever 
such  a  symptom  is  discovered,  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  people  has  been 
weakened  and    their  resources  consumed  in 
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the  wastefulness  of  1)a(l  irmernint'iit  and  the 
horrid  luxury  of  war.  Tlie  boast  that  the 
German  Kaiser  is  the  war  lord  of  Europe  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  his  subjects  will 
eat  potatoes  instead  of  beef! 

The  considerations  just  referred  to  soon 
got  a  historical  importance  in  the  relations 
of  Germany  and  tlie  United  States.  The 
people  of  the  former,  as  well  as  the  peoj>]e  of 
the  latter,  must  be  fed,  and  tlie  food  eijua- 
tion  was  against  the  Germans.  Their  side 
of  the  balance  went  up,  and  the  scale  had  to 
be  restored  by  importation  from  America. 
The  feeling  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  had  not  been  cordial  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  deep-down  antagonism  of  the  two  sys- 
tems of  government.  Imperialism  and  de- 
mocracy cannot  finally  coexist  in  the  world. 
The  Kaiser  and  the  supporters  of  his  system 
cannot  well  brook  the  necessity  of  depend- 
ence on  the  great  American  democracy  for 
an  adequate  supply  of  fruits  and  meats. 
Hence  these  tears  !  Ever  and  anon  a  canard 
is  started  in  Germany  about  the  vicious 
character  of  the  American  supplies.  Then 
a  proclamation  of  non-importation  is  issued, 
and  then  comes  a  protest  from  the  American 
side.  So  the  casuistical  game  goes  on — and 
the  Germans  take  to  potatoes. 

At  this  epoch,  the  same  spirit  relative  to 
what  is  called  ''expansion"  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many, as  it  began  to  prevail  in  tlie  United 
States.  In  fact,  nearly  every  one  of  the 
powers,  seeing  and  envying  the  ascendency 
of  Great  Britain,  would  be  great  by  the  same 
means  which  she  had  em])loyed  in  achieving 
greatness.  Each  one  of  them  adopted  a 
method  in  which  the  leading  principle  was 
designated  as  xXia  forward  policy.  Each  one 
of  them,  unable  to  cope  with  the  domestic 
questions  with  which  all  were  afflicted,  and 
each  striving  to  reach  over  the  near-by  grief 
and  agitation  to  something  far-off  and  spec- 
tacular, sought  to  find  in  the  policy  of  ex- 
pansion a  vent  and  diversion  for  the  troubles 
at  home. 

Tlius  Germany  began  to  say,  as  one  of  her 
leading  reviewers  said,  "  It  is  the  Germans 
who  are  to  be  the  great  civilizing  agency  of 


the  future,  the  cement  of  new  societies,  be- 
cause the  (jerman,  of  all  men,  is  the  most 
adaptable."'  So  said  they  all.  German  am- 
bition reached  out  at  this  epoch  into  Africa, 
and  the  far  East.  (Germany  sought  to  find 
or  to  make  a  market.  She  must  be  a  great 
commercial  jiower.  Xor  is  it  easy  to  discover 
the  foundatidu  of  this  infinite  delusion  which 
took  possession  of  the  nations,  and  expressed 
itself  in  tlie  rush  and  struggle  to  gain  foreign 
trade  at  the  expense  of  domestic  develop- 
ment and  ])eace. 

At  the  present  time,  not  a  single  great 
state  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Hol- 
land, has  even  approximately  developed  the 
resources  of  its  OAvn  soil;  and  yet  they  are 
all  striving  to  gather  resources,  to  amass 
wealth,  and  to  make  themselves  impregnable 
by  insane  foreign  ambitions,  by  expeditions 
and  conquests  in  unknown  regions,  by  the 
butchery  and  oppression  of  barbarian  and 
half-civilized  peoples,  and  by  mutual  robber- 
ies perpetrated  on  every  inviting  coast  and 
prosperous  island  of  the  world.  This  lunacy 
Germany,  dominated  by  the  War  Kaiser, 
caught  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century. 
The  Germans  joined  in  tlie  universal  rush 
toward  the  coming  cataclysm  of  world-wide 
insurrection  and  transformation. 

The  manifestation  of  this  policy  of  expan- 
sion, of  island-clutching  and  continental  con- 
(juests  on  the  jiart  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, was  shown  in  the  German  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  Samoa.  A  petty  crisis 
came  in  the  years  1898-99.  Ten  years  pre- 
viously, at  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  agreed 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  Samoa  by  means 
of  a  triple  protectorate.  The  native  sover- 
eign should  be  supported  by  the  three  pow- 
ers named.  This  arrangement  held  until 
August  of  189S,  when  old  King  Malietoa 
died.  A  successor  to  the  throne  was  named, 
as  the  three  j)owers  had  agreed,  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  island.  By  him  Malietoa,  son 
of  the  late  king,  was  selected  as  successor  to 
the  throne — whatever  the  "throne"  might 
mean. 

This  selection  of  a  king  was  distasteful  to 
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the  German  faction  in  Sanma,  and  tliat  fac- 
tion was  cliai'frcd  witli  in^ti_>fatinjr  a  rcvulu- 
lion  among  tiic  natives.  The  inovcnicnt 
was  snccessful  to  the  extent,  tiiat  another 
Samoan  ]>rincc,  naiTieil  Mataafa,  was  chosen 
king,  t'ivii  waf  ensued  among  I  lie  natives, 
hut  the  Uritisli  and  American  consuls  agreed 
to  accejit  for  the  time  the  provisiinial  gov- 
ernment, liaving  Mataafa  as  its  lignrchead. 


KING  MATAAFA  OF  SAMOA-lifHKi.ii  iiv  the  German'  Faction 


Soon  followed  riots,  anih\iscadcs,  and  killings 
in  several  places.  In  one  melee,  which  oc- 
curred on  January  1,  1899,  not  a  few  of  the 
natives  were  slain  and  decapitated — for  that 
is  their  manner  in  war. 

Of  the  rival  kings,  Malietoa  was  supported 
by  British  and  American  influence,  while 
Mataafa  was  u])hcld  by  the  fTcrnian  otticials. 
Bush  fighting  and  guerilla  warfare  ]irevailed, 
and  continued  sporadically  for  several 
months.     Finallv  a  Peace  Commission  was 


appointed  liy  the  three  powers,  and  the  three 
rcjircsentative  consuls  were  notified  to  issue 
a  ])rochimation  suspending  hostilities.  Here- 
upon, on  the  27th  of  April,  INIataafa  snllcidv 
receded  from  Apia  into  the  interioi'.  \  truce 
was  promulgated,  to  which  (iermany  gave 
unwilling  ac(piiescence;  for  she  perceived  that 
her  influence  in  Samoan  affairs  was  neutral- 
ized by  the  superior  power  of  her  two  rivals. 
Meanwhile  the  great  actors  in 
the  imj)erial  drama — they  who 
had  forged  the  Empire  with  the 
mingled  violence  of  genius  and 
iron — dropped  one  by  one  from 
the  stage.  The  old  first  Emperor 
and  his  distinguished  son,  Fred- 
erick III.,  passed  away.  Von 
Moltke,  the  Grant  of  Germany, 
was  no  more.  On  the  ;U)th  of 
July,  in  his  jialace  at  Fried- 
richsruhe,  died  Prince  Otto  von 
Bismarck,  whose  part  in  the 
drama  of  modern  Europe  had 
doubtless  been  greater  than  the 
part  of  either  the  Kaiser  or  the 
head  of  the  armj'^. 

It  were  not  far  from  correct  to 
regard  Bismarck  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  striking  figure  of 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  niay  be  that  to  the 
Engli.sh-speaking  peoples,  Glad- 
stone held  a  larger  place.  But  in 
reality,  it  is  not  so,  for  Bismarck 
transformed  the  continent  of 
Euro]>e.  Gladstone  succeeded  in 
the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church, 
but  he  failed  to  secure  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland,  and  he  was  on 
borne  forward  by  progressive 
forces  and  was  not  essentially  a  transformer 
of  events. 

Bismarck  not  only  organized  the  German 
Em])ire,  but  through  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
he  prepared,  with  more  than  a  statesman's 
skill,  the  antecedent  conditions  out  of  whicii 
came  the  political  unification  of  the  German 
states.  The  evidences  and  tokens  of  his  life 
and  work  are  so  abundant  in  the  preceding 
pages  that   no   further   sketch   of  the  great 
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Chancellor  will  here  be  given.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  lie  was  eighty-tliree  years  three 
months  and  fifteen  days  of  age.  Ilis  decease 
prudueed  a  ])n>l'()und  impression  throughout 
the  civilizeil  world,  and  the  ceremonies  at- 
tending the  funeral  were  such  as  befitted  the 
conspicuous  act  wliich  he  lunl  performed  in 
tlie  drama  of  modciri  history. 


one  of  the  3-oungest  of  his  great  contempora- 
ries. He  had  shown  himself  to  be  no  less  a 
statesman  than  an  organizer  of  armies  and 
navies.  When  IJismarck  was  forced  to  retire 
from  the  t'hancellorship,  in  ^[;ircli  of  1S90, 
Caprivi  was  named  as  his  successor.  In  this 
relation,  lie  olitaineil  Helgoland  from  Great 
IJritain  by  exchanging  therefor  the  German 
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The  passing  of  Prince  Bismarck  from  the 
stage  was  followed  on  the  6th  of  Feljruary, 
I  S99,  by  the  death  of  Baron  Georg  Leo  von 
Caprivi,  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  from  1890 
to  1894.  He,  like  his  great  predecessor,  died 
in  retirement  rather  under  the  disfavor  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  Caprivi  was  born 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1831.     He  was  thus 


claims  in  Zanzibar  and  Witu.  In  the  year 
following  his  accession,  he  secured  and  con- 
firmed the  Triple  Alliance  with  Austria  and 
Italy.  His  death  removed  one  of  the  last 
pillars  and  ornaments  from  the  temple  of  the 
First  Empire — the  Empire  created,  as  the 
logical  sequel  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
by  William  I.  and  his  generals  at  Versailles. 
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Chapter    CLXIV.— Italy,   Austria=Hungary, 

Spain,  Etc.  I 


N    Italy,    llio    year    18Sn 
saw  C'ris|ii  nuire   Kriiily 
established  in  ])0wcr  by 
reason  of  the  change  in 
liis    ministry,    and    tlie 
attempted  assassination 
ol'  liim.    lie  emphasized 
Ins  belief  in  the  neces- 
sity of  Italy's  retaining  her  ])laee  in  the  Tri]ile 
Alliance  by  his  attitude  in  the  Chamber  at 
Rome,  and  by  his  speech  at  a  banquet  in  his 
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lionor  at  FalerTnii.  There  was  a  report  cur- 
rent that  a  treaty  between  England  and  Italy 
had  been  formed,  and,  although  the  rumor 
was  officially  contradicted,  it  was  the  general 
belief  that  England  would  not  ]>erniit  any 
alteration  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  the 
Mediterranean  through  the  destruction  of 
the  Italian  fleet. 


Two  deaths  occurred  during  the  year 
thai  must  be  mentioned;  those  of  Signer 
C'airoli,  formerly^  Premier,  and  of  the  Prince 
of  Carignan,  the  King's  uncle. 

In  the  year  following,  the  elections  to  Par- 
liament gave  an  overwhelming  majority  to 
C'rispi,  the  Irredentists  failing  to  excite  the 
national  feeling,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
financial  condition  continued  one  of  gravest 
trouble,  so  that  the  increased  armament  was 
a  grievous  burden;  but  the  Ministerial 
success  was  shortdived,  and  in  1801  it  was 
reversed,  the  Marquis  di  Kudini  forming 
a  Cabinet.  Yet  the  general  policy  was 
hardly  disturbed  by  the  change,  the  new 
Premier  holding,  like  Crispi,  to  the  Triple 
^Vlliance.  J 

In  her  internal  affairs  Italy  was  much 
distressed,  for  the  labor  troubles  that  af- 
flicted all  Europe  were  strongly  marked  in 
the  kingdom.  The  M.ay-d.ay  demonstra- 
tions were  riotous,  with  collisions  between 
tlir  iiiol)  and  troojis  in  Rome  and  Florence, 
while  most  unworthy  street-fights  occurred 
in  IJologna,  caused  by  the  arrogant  folly  of 
the  olticers  and  the  popular  jealousy  of  the 
military.  To  these  dissensions  were  added 
the  irritating  effect  of  general  financial  dis- 
tress— a  distress  increased  by  the  fact  that 
ihc  French  luarkets  were  closed  to  Italian 
productions. 

Nor  were  natural  calamities  wanting  at 
this  tiine  to  emphasize  the  hardship  of  the 
])eriod,  as  floods  in  the  autumn  caused  great 
loss  of  life  and  jiroperty.  The  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  multiplication 
of  ills  expressed  itself  in  1892  by  a  change  in 
the  Government,  the  Moderate  Left  defeat- 
ing the  Moderate  Right,  and  establishing 
Signor  Giolitti  in  the  place  of  Signer  di 
Rudini.  The  prevailing  discontent  was  ex- 
pressed with  much  viidence  Vjy  the  anarchists. 
A  l»i7nb  was  exploded  at  the  residence  of  | 
the  United  States  ]VIinister,  but  no  one  was 
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injured.  jViintlicr  was  discovered  in  tinie  to 
]iievt'nt  the  wrecking  of  the  Palazzo  Altieri, 
tlie  lieadquarters  of  the  papal  guard.  An 
exj)losion  oceurre<l  also  at  the  ^Marignoii 
Pahice,  but  by  a  fortunate  aeeident  there 
was  no  loss  of  life. 

Far  more  threatening  to  the  State  were 
the  revelations  that  were  now  made  in  tlie 
Chamber  as  to  the  corruption  of  the  Govern- 
ment ottieials.  The  stor)n  came  when  it  was 
]iroposed  to  extend  the  banking  laws  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  Charges  were  openly  made 
tliat  the  Banca  Romana  and  other  banks  had 
been  guilty  of  gigantic  frauds,  and  that  the 
silence  of  the  Government  officials  had  been 
secured  by  constant  bribes.  These  charges 
were  ftdly  investigated,  and  they  were  jjroved 
to  be  true.  Distrust  was  expressed  as  to  the 
fullness  of  the  investigation  from  the  fact  that 
no  senator  or  dejjuty  was  named  in  the  list  of 
the  accused. 

When  the  parliamentary  session  opened  in 
"N'ovember  it  was  founil  that  the  rejiortof  the 
Inquiry  Commissioners  stated  that  the  bulk  of 
the  papers  seized  in  the  house  of  Signor  Tan- 
logno,  one  of  the  senators,  had  been  put  out 
of  sight.  This  caused  a  storm  of  indignation. 
Forthwith  Signor  Giolitti,  the  Premier,  fell, 
because,  knowing  the  guilt  of  Signor  Tan- 
logno,  he  had  retained  that  name  on  the  list 
of  senators.  Signor  Zanardelli  followed  in  the 
Premiership;  but  within  a  few  days  the  failure 
of  the  Credito  Mobiliare  caused  such  terror 
that  Signor  Cris])!  was  summoned  from  Sicily 
again  to  assume  control  of  the  Government. 

Meantime  riots  and  outrages  by  the  popu- 
lace abounded.  Sicily  was  in  full  revolt  be- 
cause of  a  proposal  to  relieve  the  financial 
situation  by  means  of  new  taxes.  The  only 
brt'aks  in  the  gloom  were  caused  by  the  cele- 
bration, in  March,  of  the  Pope's  Jubilee,  it 
being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Leo's  conse- 
cration as  Archbishop  of  the  titular  diocese  of 
Damietta.  Fifty-tive  thousand  gathered  to 
the  splendid  service  in  St.  Peter's,  and  among 
the  countless  visitors  were  special  representa- 
tives from  most  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  of 
the  world,  while  the  gifts  from  these  and  les- 
ser jiersons  were  almost  fabulously  valuable. 
The  Pope  crowned  his  Jubilee  bv  the  l)eatifi- 


cationof  Joan  of  Arc.  A  month  later  a  second 
fete  enlivened  the  capital,  it  being  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  siher  wedding  <jf  the  KiTig  and 
Queen.  Enqieror  William  of  (Germany  was 
welcomed,  and  won  great  favor  in  Rome  by 
placing  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel. 

In  1894  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy  were  at 
their  worst, with  popular  u])risin<^severv  where 
and  a  state  of  siege  proclaimed  in  Sicily. 
Crispi  was  unable  to  solve  the  difficulties  of 
the  time,  and  his  popularit}-  was  only  retained 
with  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him  by  an  an- 
archist named  Lega.  Even  this  halo  of  possi- 
ble martyrdom  was  dissipated,  however,  when 
Signor  Giolitti  produced  the  missing  papers  in 
the  Banca  Romana  inquiry,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  Premier  was  implicated  in  the  prev- 
alent corruption.  His  resignation  was  de- 
manded; but  he  refused  to  resign,  and  the 
unique  spectacle  was  presented  of  the  Parlia- 
ment dissolved  while  the  Premier  remained. 
The  most  im|)ortant  death  in  1894  was  that 
of  the  ex-King  of  Naples,  Francis  Maria 
Leoj)old  of  Bourbon. 

In  1895,  despite  the  taint  of  the  financial 
scandals,  the  (Tovernment  obtaine<l  a  majority 
in  the  elections,  this  result  l)eing  aided  by  the 
action  of  the  Pojie,  who.  l)ade  all  Catholics  ab- 
sent themselves  from  the  jioUs.  The  agitations 
in  the  legislative  body  an<l  in  the  country  at 
large  were  less,  wearing  out,  it  may  be,  from 
their  own  exhaustive  violence.  Sicily  grew 
quiet,  the  oecuj)ation  by  troops  being  really  to 
its  great  advantage  by  bringing  some  money 
into  the  island.  A  bomb  exploded  on  the 
stairway  of  the  French  Consulate  in  Ancona, 
whereupon  the  customary  anger  flared  up  be- 
tween the  French  and  Italian  Governments; 
but  as  a  whole  the  country  was  beginning  ti> 
desire  rest  from  disastrous  turbulence  of  all 
sorts.  Crispi  retained  his  Ministry  into  1896, 
and  then  yielded  to  the  Manjnis  di  Rudini, 
not  because  of  the  corru]>tions  laid  to  his 
charge  in  connection  with  tlie  liank  scandals, 
but  because  of  the  ili-feat  of  the  Italian 
troops  in  Abyssinia. 

The  historical  forces,  back  of  the  minis- 
terial crisis  just  referred  to,  were  far  reach- 
iuii.      The    Cabinet    of    Crispi     went     down 
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before  a  national  reaction  l)ron<flit  on  Ijy 
tlie  news  from  the  shores  of  tiie  Red  Sea. 
The  course  of  events  in  that  remote  region 
liail  become  complex  in  the  last  degree.  In 
1S95,  Great  Britain,  having  completed  the 
|iacification  of  Lower  Egypt,  concluded  for 
the  time  that  the  game  in  Upper  Egypt  was 
iKit  worth  the  ammunition.  Meanwhile, 
Italy  had  established  a  colonial  station  at 
Massowah,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  other 
powers,  she  began   to  extend    her    autliority 


the  Soudan  in  ls9(i.  The  Abyssinians  being 
a  progressive  people,  belonging  to  the 
Semitic  race,  though  professing  Christianity, 
mustered  a  large  army,  and  from  Russian 
sources  oTitained  a  sutlicieiit  siip])ly  of  ex- 
cellent arms  and  ammunition. 

It  ap]iears,  however,  that  the  Italian 
forces  on  the  frontier  under  command  of 
General  Baratieri  were  not  awake  to  the 
strength  and  equipment  of  the  Abyssinians, 
and   the   Italian   commander  did  not  liesitate 
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over  the  surrounding  territory  reaching 
southward  along  the  coast  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

This  country  is  designated  as  Erytnea. 
The  region  adjoins  Abyssinia;  and  it  was 
not  long  until  the  Italians  on  their  south- 
western frontier  came  into  contact  with  the 
Abyssinians,  who  under  their  King  Menelek 
had  revived  their  power  and  influence,  which 
had  waned  after  the  death  of  King  John, 
who  perished  in  a  war  with  the  Dervishes  of 


to  risk  a  battle  with  his  army  of  fewer  than 
thirty  thousand  men.  Indeed,  the  advanced 
division  numbered  oidy  fifteen  thousand. 
This  advance  took  position  at  Adowah,  on 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast.  Here,  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1896,  Uaratieri  was  attacked, 
and  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  More 
than  three  thousand  of  his  men  including  a 
great  number  of  officers  were  lost  in  the  bat- 
tle and  the  retreat.      T'he  rout  was  checked 
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by  tlie  Italian  rci'iif'ori'ciiu'iits  undor  (ii'iicial 
IJaldissora,  i-oiniiiaiuliiit;  tlic  I'l'scrvo  (livisiini, 
who  (lid  as  iiiucli  as  lu'  could  lo  IraimiU'l  up 
the  coiisc'(iui'iici's  of  the  disaster. 

It  was  tlu'  news  of  this  shaiiudul  oviT- 
throw  which  wioULrht  havoc  with  the  cxist- 
iuii  political  order  in  Italy.  The  ministry 
went  down  with  a  crash,  and  the  throne 
itself  was  shaken.  All  the  malcontent  ele- 
ments in  the  Kintjdoni  rose  suddenly  to  the 
surface,  and  it  was  as  much  as  the  royal 
Government  could  do  to  prevent  a  revolution. 

Nor  will  the  reader  fail  to  discover  in  this 
situation  the  tremendous  ^wirl  of  inter- 
national forces  in  Eastern  Africa.  The 
Russian  Czar  made  haste  to  grant  a  decora- 
tion to  King  Menclek.  On  the  other  hand, 
(iermany  and  Austria,  being  members  of  the 
Dreibund,  with  lialy  for  the  third,  came  to 
the  support  (jf  that  power  in  the  recovery  of 
her  prestige  and  footing  on  the  Red  Sea. 
France,  as  the  ally  of  Russia,  must  extend 
her  sympathy  to  the  Abyssinians.  And 
hereupon  Great  Britain  threw  in  lier  influ- 
ence with  the  Dreibuinl!  Out  of  this  con- 
dition came  the  (iog  and  I\[agog  of  Eastern 
Africa  in  the  closing  yeai's  of  the  century. 

At  the  first  there  was  exi)ectation  of  an 
Italian  campaign  on  a  large  scale  against 
Abyssinia.  Nothing  less  than  this  seemed 
to  satisfy  the  historical  expectation  in  the 
after  part  of  1896.  But  the  international 
complication  operated  the  other  way.  One 
of  the  incidents  of  the  Italian  campaign  was 
the  dissemination  of  the  rinderpest  among 
the  cattle  of  the  country.  The  disease 
spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  with  the 
most  fatal  results.  It  became  the  order  of 
the  day  to  shoot  down  and  to  burn  the 
carcasses  of  whole  herds;  and  still  the  infec- 
tion spread.  The  Italian  cause  got  presently 
so  bad  a  name  that  the  King  was  induced  by 
the  new  ministry  to  open  negotiations  with 
Menelek.  Conferences  were  held  with  that 
sovereign,  and  a  treaty  was  agreed  to  by 
which  the  Italians  were  to  withdraw  from 
the  contested  territory,  and  retain  only  their 
small  province  of  Erytnva.  The  event  gave 
peculiar  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  thereby 
Abyssinia  M-as  left  as  the  oidy  remaining  in- 


deju'ndent  iialixc  kingdom  in  the  whole  of 
Africa. 

Thougii  the  Abyssinian  <-(iniplication  was 
solve<l,  or  at  least  mitigate<l,  the  affairs  in 
the  home  kingdom  couhl  not  be  reduced  to  a 
calm.  During  the  whole  of  ISOT,  and  the 
beginning  of  IWOS,  Italian  society  was  rent 
with  disturbances  and  feuds.  The  insurgent 
disposition  was  ])artly  traceable  to  social 
and  partly  to  ])olitieal  causes.  There  were 
also  inilnstrial  causes  like  those  oi>erating  in 
the  United  States.  The  Italians  were  over- 
taxed and  underfed.  There  was  a  lack  of 
employment  and  con.stant  encroachment  of 
corporate  greed  on  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
the  laboring  masses.  The  Italians  had  not 
yet  learned  how  to  vote  intelligently  and 
patriotically.  It  was  ditticult  at  the  elections 
to  get  a  large  vote  deposited.  Though  uni- 
versal suflFragc  prevaile<l,  there  was  much 
religious  and  some  social  jirejudiee  against 
it.  In  many  instances,  the  ecclesiastical 
power  had  been  exercised  to  prevent  com- 
municants from  voting.  On  top  of  all  was 
the  lingering  animosity  and  shame  for  the 
three  thousand  Italian  soldiers  sacrificed  at 
Ado  wall. 

In  the  early  summer  of  Kjns,  matters  be- 
came alarming.  On  the  day  of  the  general 
election,  riots  broke  out  in  many  ]iarts  of 
the  Kingdom.  In  Milan,  the  disturbance 
amounted  to  an  insurrection.  The  rioters 
were  confronted  by  the  soldiers,  and  there 
was  much  tiring,  with  serious  loss  of  life. 
Three  hundred  persons  were  reported  killed, 
and  fully  a  thousand  wounded  in  the  emetite. 

The  result  was  a  strong  reaction  against 
the  ministry  of  Count  Rudini.  That  states- 
man had  found  great  ditKculty  in  preserving 
his  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
After  the  disastrous  affair  at  Milan,  he  failed 
altogether  to  command  the  requisite  backing. 
He  and  his  fellow  ministers  accordingly  re- 
signed, in  .Inly  of  1898,  and  a  new  govern- 
ment was  organized  with  General  Pelloux  as 
Prime  Minister.  The  whole  Cabinet  was 
strongly  military  in  character.  The  office 
of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  assigned 
to  Admiral  Canevaro.  The  new  order  as- 
sumed a  conciliatorv  tone  toward  Parliament 
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and  toward  puLlic  opinion,  with  the  result  of 
a  period  of  political  quietude  which  prevailed 
in  the  after  part  of  1898  and  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year. 

The  year  1889  was  one  of  peculiar  trial  to 


family  is  in  reality  the  most  effective  tie  that 
holds  together  subjects  of  diverse  nationali- 
ties and  various  interests.  As  to  the  inter- 
nal policy  of  the  Emperor,  much  murnuiring 
in  Bohemia  was  caused  by  his  resolute  re- 


SCENE  DUlilNG  THE  liUEAD  KIOTS  IX  MILAN. 


Austria-Hungary,  owing  to  the  violent  death, 
o-cnorally  sui)posed  to  be  by  his  own  hand,  of 
Ku.lolph,  the  Crown  Prince.  This  disaster 
Avas  most  unfortunate,  since  it  occurred 
whore  the  personal  influence  of  the  reigning 

—  15 


fusal  to  entertain  any  overture  toward  mak- 
ing Bohemia  a  sovereign  State,  only  united 
to'the  Empire  by  the  Crown.  Tn  llungnry 
there  was  apparent  a  revival  of  the  anti- 
Austrian  spirit,  but  the  discontent  found  its 
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chief  expression  in  the  un]i()]piil;irity  of  M. 
Tisza.  In  Austria  the  condition  of  tlif 
working  classes  was  bad,  and  strikes  were 
niinieroiis,  accompanied  by  niiitterinijfs  of 
tlie  socialistic  storm  of  the  same  sound  as 
that  heard  in  Germany.  'J'iie  relations  be- 
tween the  Empire  and  Russia  continued  to 


KtJDOLrH.  CROWN  PRINCE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

display  a  strong  spirit  of  rivalry  as  to  influ- 
ence in  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  nations  was  embittered  by 
Russian  predominance  in  Servia  and  the 
massing  of  troops  on  the  Galician  frontier, 
together  with  the  sympathy  of  Austria- 
Hungary  with  Prince  Ferdinand  and  the 
patriots  of  linlgaria  in  their  efforts  to  escape 
from  external  dictation  and  to  ■n'in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  great  powers. 

The  deatli  of  most  importance  to  the  world 


was  that  of  Count  Karolyi,  who  had  repre- 
sented his  (Tovcrnment  at  the  Berlin  Congress 
and  in  London,  and  this  was  followed  in  1890 
by  that  of  Count  Andrassy,  wlio  had  attained 
great  iironiinence  in  liis  term  as  Foreign  i\Iin- 
ister.  'J'hronghout  1890  Austria-Hungary 
was  disturbed  by  tlie  agitations  in  the  Balkan 
States,  and  by  riots  and  strikes,  the  discon- 
tent showing  in  the  resignation  of  M.  Tisza, 
the  Hungarian  Premier,  and  in  the  diflicnlt 
position  of  Count  'J'aaffe's  Cislcithan  minis- 
try through  the  indiscretions  of  the  Hom9< 
Kulf  ]iarty  in  Bohemia.  In  1891  affairs  in' 
Boliemia  became  even  more  disturbed.  The 
Home  Rulers  obtained  control,  but  Count 
Taafe  was  undismayed,  and,  indeed,  strength- 
ened the  German  element  in  his  Cabinet,  de- 
si)ite  all  endeavors  of  the  Radicals.  Warring 
factions  were,  however,  too  much  for  his 
skill  in  1893,  and  he  resigned  after  twelve 
years  of  service. 

Soon  afterward  the  feeling  in  the  Bohe- 
mian Legislature  became  so  bitter  that  per- 
sonal encounters  occurred  between  mendjcrs 
on  the  floor,  and  the  Emperor  thereupon 
closed  the  Diet.  Anarchistic  uprisings  took 
place  throughout  the  district,  and  an  anti- 
dynastic  movement  was  started,  crowds  in 
Prague  and  other  places  singing  the  Russian 
and  the  French  national  anthems.  The 
presence  of  troops  and  in  some  instances 
bloodshed  was  necessary  to  subdue  the  fac- 
tions. Matters  were  ,  ultimately  rendered 
tolerable  to  a  certain  extent  \)\  the  selection 
of  Prince  Alfred  Windischgriitz  to  be  Pre- 
mier, he  being  a  Moderate  Conservative,  and 
at  tile  same  time  a  loved  landlord  in  many 
different  provinces. 

A  matter  of  better  import  to  Austria  was 
the  marriage  in  Vieima  of  the  Archduchess 
Margaret  Sophia  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  The  riots  continued  and  spread 
through  all  the  Empire  in  1894.  The  death 
of  Kossuth  the  patriot,  who  died  in  exile  in 
Italy,  in  IMarch,  aroused  the  Hungarian 
crowds  to  particular  violence.  The  inability 
of  the  ministry  to  cope  with  affairs  became 
apparent,  and  in  May,  M.  Khuen  Hedervary 
became  Premier.  In  this  year  the  most  im? 
portant  act  of  legislation  was  the  passing  of 
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the  Civil  Marriage  Bill,  to  the  great  chagrin 
I  if  the  Catholics,  making  the  civil  ccreinony 
rDmpulsory,  though  permitting  a  subsequent 
leligious  rite.  In  the  following  year,  the 
uencral  condition  of  the  country  was  some- 
what improved,  although 
-fvere  earthquakes  in  the 
M)Uth  caused  much  suffering. 

In  1894  military  circles  were 
much  grieved  on  account  of 
the  death  of  the  Archduke 
AlluTt  Frederick  Rudolf, 
Field  Marshal  and  Inspector- 
(Jeneral  of  the  army.  This 
was  followed  in  1896  by  the 
death,  in  Hungary,  of  the 
Baron  Maurice  de  Hirsch,  the 
]iliilanthropist.  The  year  1896 
was  remarkable  in  Hungarian 
liistory  since  it  witnessed  an 
imposing  celebration  of  the 
one  thousandth  anniversary  of 
the  nation's  life.  The  occa- 
sion was  adorned  with  the  in- 
.■^titution  of  public  works 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
an  Exposition  in  the  summer 
at  Budapest,  attended  by 
many  visitors  from  foreign 
countries. 

A  glance  at  the  political  and 
social  affairs  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary in  the  year  1895  reveals 
a  condition  in  which  nearly  all 
the  forces  of  modern  histoiy 
were  at  work.      There  was  a 
marked    drawing    asunder  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Em- 
])irc;    Austria    went     at    this 
epoch  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  conservatism,  while  Hungary  veered  off  in 
the    direction  of  liberalism.     Meanwhile,  in 
Vienna,  the  anti-Semitic  crusade  in  Europe 
reached  its   climax.      The   hostility   to    the 
Jews  became  intense.     As  usual,  there  were 
both  an  ethnic  and  a  financial  or  social  rea- 
son   for    the    antagonism.      The    Hebrews 
in  Vienna  had  become,  first  an    important, 
and  then  a  dominant  factor  in  the  business 
life    of   the    citv.      Having    control    of   the 


finances,  they  controlled  the  city  government 
— for  that  happens  in  every  city  where  the 
ffiven   condition   exists.     The   Conservative 

o 

and  Catholic  party  became  more  and  more 
hostile  to  the  Jewish  regime,  and  at  length. 


GENERAL  LOUIS  KOSSFTH. 

in    the   election    of   1895,    they    attacked   it 
openly. 

The  city  government  passed  into  the 
Ijands  of  a  new  council  in  which  the  anti- 
Semitic  combination  had  ninety-two  seats, 
while  the  Liberals  (who  conceded  much  to 
the  Jews  and  included  them  jiolitically)  ol»- 
tained  only  forty-two  seats.  This  result  was 
grateful  to  the  Government,  but  that  Gov- 
ernment had    t"    (•■'Ufcal    all   symptoms    of 
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jiiliilation,  since  it  was  umU'r  obligations  to 
tlie  Jewish  Itankers.  Tlie  revolt,  however, 
was  suttieient  to  oNeitlndw  tlie  ministry  of 
Count  WiiKlisehgriltz,  and  to  insure  the 
appointment  of  a  Conservative.  A  new 
Premier  was  found  in  the  person  of  Count 
Uadeni,  fonnerly  Governor  of  (iali<'ia,  a 
strong  Conservative  and  Catholic.  Notwith- 
standing his  religion  and  political  jirinciples, 
it  was  iiecessarv  for  him  to  accept  and  con- 
tinui-   the   Drciljund,   or  Triple   Alliance,   of 


trials.  On  the  Uith  of  May  in  that  year,  the 
Archduke  Charles  Louis  died,  lie  was  the 
heir  presumptive  to  the  imperial  erown.  His 
son  Francis  Ferdinand,  ne.xt  in  order  ol'  the 
succession,  had  been  already  overtaken  wilii 
an  incurable  malady.  The  third  heir  was 
the  iVrchduke  Otto,  but  there  were  reasons  to 
anticipate  iiis  ri'signation  in  favor  of  his  son 
Charles,  still  a  youth.  'J'hc  friends  of  tlie 
im])erial  house  felt  an  anxiety  that  Francis 
Joseph,  wIki  ha<l  now  reached   his  sixty-sixth 
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Austria,  (icrni.uiy,  and  Itiily.  The  new  ^[in-  year,  might  remain  on  the  tiii-onc  for  yc;irs 
istcr  of  Fin.iiicc  w.is  Ilcrr  von  Hnlinski,  of  j  to  come.  It  was  feart^l  that  should  he  sud- 
Polish  origin,  a  man  known  to  some  extent  i  denly  dc]iart,  the  youth  of  Prince  Charles 
in  the  worM  of  letters.  The  system  of  ]  might  invite  the  distracted  and  antagoiustic 
finances  over  «iiirli  he  was  called  to  preside  '  factions  in  the  Emjiire  to  rise  against  it,  and 
was  very  distasteful  to  the  Hungarians,  and  i  jn'rlia|)s  succeed  in  a  revolution, 
he  was  obliged  in  his  administr.ition  to  tem-  j  The  startling  results  of  the  Austrian 
jiorize  with  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  I  elections  in  1890  \\erc  p.irtly  attributaiile  to 
two  sections  of  the  Em])ire.  j  the  new  and  ext<Mide<l   franchise  which   had 

In     the    sprini,'    of     isitO,    the    llapsburg   \  been  granted  to  the  people.      Like  all  citizens 
dynasty  ])assed   through  another  of   its  many       unused  to  their  tools,  the  Austrians  failed  to 
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Lfaiii   I'loiii   thc-ir  new  liberty  all    its    value,   j  jiarty   and  the   Slav   |iarty   oitifVonteil   each 
One  (if  its  first  eonseqiiences  was  a  deadlock  |  other  in  the   Reielisrath,  and   iieitl)er  woiiKi 

yielil  to  the  other.  No  linsiness  could  be 
transacted,  and  the  scssiim  was  liarren  of  re- 
sults. 

Ordinarily,  lei^islativc  en  tan  uieiniiits  of  the 
kind  here  mentioned  havt'  little   ini|)ort;ince; 
liut  in  the  Jireseiit  iiislaiice,  thci-ewas  danger 
of  serious  historical  results.      It  chanced  that 
]iire,  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles  constituted  in   j   at  this  juncture,  nanielv   in    IsOT,  the  ]jeriod 

exfdred  of  the   uiiicin   cpf    lluuirary   with 
the  Austrian   Enii)ire.      That    compact  is 
enewable  after  a  given   term  of  years. 
J'hc   uniiin    of  the    two  powers  extends 
only  to  the  executive  head  of 
tl)e  dual   Government.      Ilnn- 
garv  Inis    its   own   legislative 


in  the  lieichsrath,  in  the  session  of  1S97. 
The  o|i])osing  jiarties  knew  mithing  but  to 
confront  each  other  and  stand  tlieir  groun<ls. 
TluMjuestion  about  whicli  the  irreconcilable 
ilivision  occurred  was  that  of  teaching  lan- 
guages other  than  (Tcrman  in  the  jiublic 
schools.  In  the  Bohemian  (jiiarter  of  the  Km- 
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some  ]  lart  s  the  great  majority  of  the  ])oi)ulat  ion. 
To  these  should  be  a<liled  the  ^loraviaus. 
The  peoples  of  this  region  are  not  (ieruian 
in  language  or  sentiments,  but  are  Slavs. 
Desiring  to  have  their  own  language  recog- 
nized in  the  scliools  and  courts  of  law,  the 
Slavic  communities  appealed  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Vienna  and  obtained  the  desired 
concession;  l)ut  the  (Tcrman  o|)position  to 
tlie  iimovation  was  extreme.     "J'he  German 


.Assembly,  or  Diet,  and  its  own  home  rule, 
exeejtt  that  the  Austrian  Kaiser  is  tlie 
elective  King  of  Hungary. 

While  the  deadlock  in  the  Keichsrath  was 
on,  it  was  necessary  to  ado])t  the  periodical 
resolution  of  reunion.  The  session  was 
about  to  go  by,  and  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  the  resolutiim  which  had  been 
already  adojited  by  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment   was,    on    the    19th   of   November, 
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provisionally  ap])rovcd  liy  tlie  Kcichsratli. 
]Vlcanwliile,  tlii'  illustratt'il  mnvspajn'r  at 
Stuttgart  jdiblislu'd  a  cartoon  in  which  the 
Count  Hadeni  was  represented  as  straining 
cveiy  nerve  in  the  attempt  to  draw  the 
cliariot  of  state.  The  cliariol  had  ttm 
tnuny  dricers.     Jii  it  were  a  ])riest,  a  Hebrew 
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money-changer,  a  landlord,  and  two  or  three 
Czechs.  It  was  a  Government  beset  with 
difficulties  ! 

In  course  of  time,  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  situation  in  the  Reichsrath  ap2)eared. 
The  deadlock  continued,  and  the  contention 
becoming  more  boisterous  broke  into  riot. 
The  scenes  which  were  witnessed  in  the  after 
part   of    1897    beggared    description.       The 


like  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  the 
deliberative  body  of  any  civilized  nation. 
'J'he  reason,  however,  was  not  far  to  seek. 
The  diverse  races  represented,  and  the  babel 
of  languages  heard,  in  the  lieiehsratli  were 
inconsistent  witii  any  serious  progressive 
legislati<in.'  The  cataclysni  came  at  the  close 
of  the  year  witli  the  overthrow 
of  the  Badcni  ministry.  Tlio 
licichsrath  uiialih'  to  do  any- 
thing itself  could  agree  on 
nothing  except  the  tomient  of  ' 
the  ministry.  Tlie  latter 
yielded  and  went  down. 
Huron  Gautsch  von  Franken- 
thurni,  a  i)ious  schoolmaster, 
conservative  and  ancient,  was 
chosen  as  I'rt'iiiicr.  Already 
he  had  had  some  experience 
in  statecraft  as  well  as  in 
jiedagogy.  He  had  performed 
the  duties  of  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction;  had  otfeiided 
few,  and  inspired  nobody. 
There  was  not  nnich  likeli- 
hood that  Carlos  "Wolf,  leader 
of  the  opposition,  who  had 
recently  fought  a  duel  Avith 
Count  IJadeni,  would  have 
occasion  to  challenge  his 
successor ! 

There  were  not  wanting, 
however,  critics  and  reviewers 
who  held  that  the  nnj)rece- 
dented  agitation  in  Austria- 
Hungary  at  this  time  Avas  an 
indication  not  of  disruption, 
but  of  reviving  national  life. 
Dr.  P:mil  Riech,  of  Oxford, 
himself  a  Hungarian  scholar 
and  historian,  took  this  view 
of  the  affairs  in  his  native  Kingdom  and  its 


'  A  striking  sketcli  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Austria- Hungary  at  the  middle  of  the  last  deceniiium  o£ 
the  century  is  cited  by  Samuel  L.  Clemens  iu  his  article 
StirrUiij  Tillies  in  Austria,  in  "  Harper's  Magazine,"  for 
March,  1898.  The  citation  is  from  Forrest  Morgan, 
who  made  a  study  of  the  subject  in  1895.  Mr.  Morf^'an 
says : 

"  The  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  is  the  patchwork 
(liiilt,  the  Midway  Plaisance,  the  national  chain-gang  of 
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paramount  Empire.  In  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury for  March,  1898,  Dr.  Reich  argued 
with  much  cogency  to  the  effect  that 
the  tumults  in  the  Reichsrath  should  be 
regarded  as  evidences  of  the  vigorous 
vitality  of  the  Austro-IIungarian  peoples. 
"Now,"  said  the  reviewer,  "through  the 
intensified  life  of  each  nationality  there 
is  prospect  of  an  intellectual  renascence  of 
peoples  who  have  hitherto  been  slumbering 
on  the  pillows  of  sloth.  The  Czechs  stung  to 
the  (piick  by  their  political  antagonists  will 
still  more  advance  their  national  literature, 
which  even  now  is  considerable,  pace  Pro- 
fessor Mommsen.  Already  in  music,  the 
Czechs  have  embodied  their  national  gifts  in 
the  very  remarkable  works  of  Dvorak.  The 
Poles  of  Galicia  are  a  gifted  race,  and  great 
things  may  be  expected  from  them  both  in 
science,  literature,  and  art.  Through  the 
inevitable  complication,  the  Germans  of 
Austria  will  be  induced  to  multiply  their 
efforts  at  intellectual  supremacy  in  Austria. 
The  vast  progress  made  by  Hungary  in  all 
the  departments  of  life,  political  and  intel- 
lectual, in  the  last  forty  years,  owing  to  the 
burning  ambition  of  the  Magyars,  is  a  sure 


Europe  ;  a  state  that  is  not  a  nation,  but  a  collection  of 
nations;  some  with  national  memories  and  aspirations, 
and  others  without;  some  occupying  distinct  provinces 
almost  purely  their  own,  and  others  mixed  with  alien 
races,  but  each  witli  a  different  language,  and  each 
mostly  holding  the  others  foreigners  as  much  as  if  the 
link  of  a  common  government  did  not  exist.  Only  one 
of  its  races  even  now  comprises  so  much  as  one-fourth 
of  tlie  whole,  and  not  another  as  much  as  one-sixth;  and 
each  has  remained  for  ages  as  unchanged  in  isolation, 
however  mingled  together  in  locality,  as  globules  of  oil 
in  water.  There  is  nothing  else  in  the  modern  world 
that  is  nearly  lil<e  it,  though  there  have  been  plenty  in 
past  ages  ;  it  seems  unreal  and  impossible  even  though 
we  know  it  is  true,  it  violates  all  our  feelings  as  to 
what  a  country  should  be  in  order  to  have  a  right  to 
exist ;  and  it  seems  as  though  it  was  too  ramshackle  to 
i-'o  on  holding  together  any  length  of  time.  Yet  it  has 
survived,  much  in  its  present  shape,  two  centuries  of 
storms  that  have  swept  perfectly  unified  countries  from 
existence  and,  others  that  have  brought  it  to  the  verge 
of  ruin,  has  survived  formidable  European  coalitions  to 
dismember  it,  and  has  steadily  gained  force  after  each; 
forever  changing  in  its  exact  make-up,  losing  in  the 
West,  but  gaining  in  the  East,  the  changes  leave  the 
structure  as  firm  as  ever,  like  the  dropping  off  and  add- 
ing on  of  logs  in  a  raft,  its  mechanical  union  of  pieces 
showing  all  the  vitality  of  genuine  national  life." 


guarantee  of  similar  results  among  the 
nationalities  of  Cisleithania.  It  is  incalcu- 
lable how  much  commerce  and  trade  and  in- 
dustry will  be  benefited  by  that  revival  of  all 
the  mental  and  moral  energies  of  the  Empire. 
Already  the  material  progress  of  both  halves 
of  the  monarchy  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  been  very  considerable.  It  will,  aided 
by  the  immense  natural  wealth  of  the  Empire, 
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be  increasing  at  a  rate  distancing  that  of  all 
former  periods.  The  enemy  of  a  nation  is 
not  to  be  found  in  great  civil  disturbances 
and  commotions.  Woe  to  the  nation  that 
knows  of  no  inner  conflict." 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  no  other 
of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  seemed  to  de- 
pend so  much  on  its  ruler  for  a  prudent 
administration  as  did  Austria-Hungary. 
The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1898,  completed  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  reign.  Next  to  Victoria's,  his  was  the 
oldest  existing  sovereignty  in  Europe.  His 
influence  throughout  the  Empire  was  very 
great.  lie  had  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
His  many  concessions  to  the  nationalities 
within  the  Hungarian  boundary  had  made 
him,  even  to  the  Czechs  and  Poles,  a  most 
acceptable  King.     His  very  merits,  however, 
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iiu-roasofl  the  ajjprehension  wliich  was  felt 
rfs)ic'ftiiij^  the  tonniualion  <>1'  liis  reijiii. 
Prince  Francis  Ferdinand,  the  heir  i)re- 
snniiitive,  was,  as  we  have  said,  afflicted 
witli  mental  and  bodily  ailments  which  had 
become  hereditary  in  the  Hapsburg  strain. 
jVfter  him,  the  Prince  Otto  may  be  said  to 
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have  enjoyed  nniversal  disrespect.  The  con- 
tingencv  of  liis  succession  looke(l,  to  the  j)0- 
litical  prophets,  like  the  end  of  all  things. 

The  old  Em]>eror  was  accordingly  left 
during  the  period  of  tumult  in  the  Reichs- 
rath  to  conduct  the  Government  as  he  would. 
liis  virtues  were,  for  the  time,  the  remaining 


savor  of  the  monarchy.  As  for  himself,  he  had 
sorrow  enough.  If  his  responsibilities  were 
great,  his  griefs  were  greater.  Already  he 
had  been  stripped  until  he  stood  like  a  desolate 
tree  in  the  storm.  In  1889,  liis  Crown  Prince 
Hudolpli  was  taken  from  him  by  death. 
His  brother,  the  ill-starrecl  Maxiiuilian  of 
Mexico,  went  dow  n,  in  .1  iiiie 
of  1807,  bet'oi-e  the  bullets 
of  the  .liiarists.  While  the 
]irej):irations  were  on  for 
the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  nign,  an 
event  occurre<l  «  iiicii  might 
well  destroy  his  remaining 
courage  and  hojie.  On  the 
10th  of  September,  1898,  the 
Emjircss  Kli/abcth,  who  had 
been  sojourning  in  iSwit/.er- 
land,  was  assailed  by  an 
Italian  assassin  named  Luc- 
*-lieni  and  stabbed  to  de.ith. 
The  Empress  was  about  to 
go  on  board  of  a  steamboat 
at  Geneva  when  the  cruel 
villain,  with  a  blunt  file  in 
his  hand,  sprang  upon  her, 
and  plunged  it  into  her 
^^/k  breast. 
"^II^^^H  There  had  been  so  great 

^^^^1      disparity    of    age    between 
^^^H      Francis     Joseph     and     the 

^19      Queen,  and  in  particular  so 

great  a  contrariety  of  tastes 
and  dispositions,  that  the 
domestic  life  had  virtually 
ceased  some  years  ])re\ious- 
ly.  The  Em])ress  had  not 
l)een  seen  at  court,  nor  had 
she  participated  in  ]>nblie 
affairs  for  a  considerable 
jieriod,  and  her  death,  jioliti- 
cally  considered,  was  for 
these  reasons  less  significant  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  Xor  may  we  pass 
frciui  this  incident  of  crime  xvithout  noting 
the  fact  that  the  Emi)eror  had  for  some 
time  ])revionsly  suffered  extremely  from 
vague  apprehensions  of  im])ending  evil. 
The  ])reterition  had  been  so    distinct  as  to 
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dispirit  him  and  to  destroy  liis  interest  in  tlie 
approaching  festivities  in  las  lionor. 

Tlie  year  18S9  i'ound  Spain  in  more  than 
usual  tranquillity.  The  ministry  of  Seiior 
Sagasta  maintained  its  supremacy,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  Canovist  Conservatives  and 
the  Radicals  and  Republicans.  The  Queen 
Regent's  direction  of  the  (Tovernment  of  her 
infant  son  was  regarded  with  much  ajiproha- 
tion  by  her  subjects  and  by  the  statesmen  of 
other  nations,  so  that  the  visit  jiaid  to  her  at 
ISiarritz  by  Queen  Victoria,  the  most  ])unc- 
lilious  of  sovereigns,  was  looked  on  as  a  de- 
served recognition  of  excellence  in  fultilling 
the  duties  of  a  most  critical  position. 

The  most  lamented  death  of  the  year  was 
that  of  Marshal  Quesada,  a  distinguished 
veteran  of  the  C'ivil  War.  The  King  was 
attacked  with  a  severe  illness  early  in  1890, 
and  the  intrignes  of  parties  thereby  doubled, 
but  he  recovered.  Sefior  Sagasta  succeeded 
in  passing  a  measure  for  universal  suffrage; 
Init  his  popularity  waned,  and  he  was  forced 
to  resign  in  the  summer,  Seiior  Canovas  del 
Castillo  forming  a  Conservative  Cabinet. 
Thi-onghout  this  period  it  was  evident  that 
the  fall  of  the  Brazilian  Monarchj''  had  cre- 
ated a  ])rofouiid  impression  on  the  political 
thought  of  Spain,  as,  indeed,  was  the  case 
also  in  Portugal.  Two  deaths  in  1890  were 
of  ]iolitical  importaiu'e,  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Aosta,  formerly  King  ^Vmadeo,  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier,  once  an  aspirant  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  The  Conservative  cause  con- 
tinued in  the  ascendant  in  1891;  luit  Radical 
efforts  were  spurred  by  the  financial  embar- 
rassment, Spanish  stocks  falling  serionslv, 
while  the  industrial  dejiression  was  increased 
by  the  devastating  floods  that  swept  over  the 
lowlands  in  the  autumn.  These  causes  com- 
bined with  the  purely  political  to  breed  dis- 
satisfaction, with  the  result  that  in  1892  the 
ministry  was  defeated  and  the  fainijiar  Rad- 
ical, Sagasta,  became  Premier  in  the  place  of 
the  no  less  familiar  Conservative,  Canovas. 

The  chief  affairs  of  1893  were  religious 
riots  between  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
foTnented  to  extremity  by  the  anarchistic  ele- 
nu-nt.  In  1894  the  ministry  resigned,  but 
Sefior  Sagasta  was  able  to  re-form  the  Cabinet 


and  to  continue  in  the  premiership.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  ministry  in  its  struggles  with 
the  financial  ditKculties,  it  was  successful  in 
gaining  a  large  indemnity  from  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  for  assaults  on  the  Spanish  soldiery. 

In  189.5  the  storm  burst  upon  Spain.  Ever 
since  the  revolution  of  1868  to  1878  the  party 
of  rebellion  in  Cuija  had  been  working  in- 
sidiously to  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  island 
from  Spanish  dominion.  To  that  end  no  less 
than  one  hundre<l  and  forty  clubs  were 
formed  in  America,  the  mend^ers  of  whicli 
wt're  i)ledged  to  contribute  at  least  one-tenth 
of  their  income,  if  necessary,  to  the  cause  of 
revolution.  Anns,  too,  were  collected,  many 
of  them  stored  secretly  in  tlie  island  itself. 
The  men  in  control  of  these  jilots  plaimed  a 
general  uprising  to  take  plac'c  in  the  island 
February  24,  189.5.  On  the  appointed  day 
there  were  revolts  in  three  of  the  provinces, 
Santiago,  Santa  Clara,  and  Matanzas.  At 
this  time  Captain-Oeneral  Calleja,  on  whom 
the  S]ianish  authority  relied  for  its  protec- 
tion, had  oidy  nine  thousand  men;  not 
enough  to  garrison  the  towns,  even  with  the 
four  thousand  recruits  soon  sent  to  reenforce 
him. 

Of  the  thirteen  Spanish  gunboats,  only 
seven  were  available  for  the  ])rotection  of 
five  hundred  leagues  of  coast-line,  and  they 
were  slow.  The  rebellion  under  such  circum- 
stances could  grow ;  and  it  did  grow,  especially 
since  the  insurgents  pur.sued  guerrilla  tactics, 
escaping  from  the  forces  sent  against  them 
by  retreating  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains or  the  inaccessible dept lis  of  tlie  swamps. 
Early  in  March,  Spain  voted  unlimited  credit 
for  the  jiuttingdown  of  the  rebellion,  and  sent 
twenty  thousand  men  to  the  island,  and  Fiehl 
Marshal  Martinez  Camjios,  wlio  brought  the 
other  revolution  to  an  end  in  two  years,  was 
given  connnand  of  the  island.  ( )n  March  2-5, 
Jose  Marti  and  Maximo  Gomez  ])roclaimed, 
from  Ilayti,  a  declaration  of  Cidian  independ- 
ence, and  on  the  31st  of  that  month  Anto- 
nio  Maceo  arrived  from  Costa  Rica  with  arms 
ami  officers,  forthwith  establishing  a  Provi- 
sional Govermnent,  with  Dr.  Tomas  P^straila 
Palma  as  the  Provisional  President  of  the 
Rej>ublic,  Jose  Marti  as  Secretary,  and  Gen- 
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€ral  Gomez  as  CoininaiukT-iii-ChiL'l'.  A  con- 
vention was  held,  May  18,  in  which  liartoh)iue 
]M:iss(i  was  (.'Ic'cti'd  Pivsi<k'nt  of  tlic  Cuban 
Kcpul)iic,  Maximo  Gomez  l'oniinaii(k'r  in 
■Chief,  and  Antonio  Maceu  ('oimiiauilcf  in 
Oiief  of  tlio  Oriental  Division. 

On  the  following  day,  just  after  Marti  had 
parted  from  Gomez,  he  was  aniliusiied  and 
slain  l)y  tlie  S[>ainards.  The  I'rovisional 
(iovernniont  was  formally  constituted  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Yara,  and  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence issued  on  July  15.  In  jVugust, 
■ofhcers  were  elected:  President,  Masso;  Vice 
President    and    Minister  of    War,    Gomez; 


United  States.  Subsequently,  he  was  poten- 
tial alike  in  the  revolutionary  government 
and  in  the  held.  When  Antonio  Maceo  was 
slain,  (iarcia  l)ecame  tiie  chief  reliance  of  the 
insurgents  as  a  competcnl  connnamler. 
When  the  war  was  at  tiie  crisis  in  the  niid- 
sunnner  of  lhi98.  General  (iarcia  commanded 
i  tile  only  Cuban  jiatriot  army  Wdrtliy  of  the 
name,  and  in  that  relation  he  coiiperatcd 
successfully  and  honoraldy  with  (Jeiieral 
Shafter  in  the  campaign  which  ended  with 
the  capture  of  Santiago  and  the  colla])se  of 
the  Spanish  cause. 

In  the  meantime  the  reenforcements  sent 
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Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Gonzalo  de 
•Quesada;  Commander-in-Chief,  Antonio  Ma- 
ceo; Commander  of  the  Oriental  Division, 
Jose  Maceo. 

To  this  list  of  leading  sjiirits  must  be 
added  the  name  of  General  Calixto  Garcia, 
wlio,  as  the  event  showed,  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Cuban  leaders.  To  him 
the  revolutionists  were  greatly  indebted  on 
the  score  of  his  success  in  the  delicate  work 
■of   procuring   arms   and    supplies   from    the 


by  Spain  had  been  so  many  that  there  were 
fully  sixty  thousand  effective  men  in  the 
service;  but  as  one-half  of  these  were  neces- 
sary for  the  safe  garrison  of  the  towns,  the 
number  was  not  fatal  to  the  insurgents,  who 
now  had  nearly  thirty  thousand  soldier.s. 
These  continued  a  war  that  showed  the  ex- 
treme of  bitterness  on  each  side,  until  the 
whole  island  was  one  scene  of  desolation,  and 
all  commerce  and  industry  were  ruined.  The 
courage  of  the  Kevolutioiusts  continued  with 
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tlif  prolonging  of  tlie  war,  the  exhausted  eon- 
<lition  of  Spain's  finances,  and  tlio  burden  of 
a  serious  revolt  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
leading  them  to  believe  that  their  enemy 
must  yield  to  the  multiplication  of  ills  unless 
the  Government  could  be  promptly  restored. 

On  September  23,  the  Revolutionists 
adopted  a  constitution  at  Anton 
<le  Puerto  Principe,  and  elect- 
ed Salvador  Cisneros  President. 
No  decisive  point  was  reached 
at  the  end  of  l«9t;,  the  sending 
of  (Tcueral  Valeriano  Weyler 
to  take  the  place  of  General 
<.'ainj)os  having  served  only  to 
make  the  work  of  the  soldiers 
in  Cuba  vastly  more  brutal, 
Avithout  accomj)lishing  any  ap- 
jiarent  progress  toward  Spain's 
final  victory. 

The  period  in  Spanish  his- 
tory, from  the  middle  of  the 
last  decenniuiu  to  the  close  of 
the  century,  was  an  epoch  of 
gradual  decline  of  power  and 
retraction  of  territorial  domin- 
ion. The  retrograde  move- 
ment had  for  its  conclusion 
the  virtual  restriction  of  the 
dominion  of  Spain  to  the  pen- 
insula which  constitutes  her 
remaining  center  of  undisputed 
sway.  The  beginning  of  the 
extension  of  power  by  conquest 
and  discovery  was  coincident 
with  the  first  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  For  a 
while  at  the  middle  of  that 
century  it  appeared  that  the  Spanish  Empire 
would  be  and  remain  almost  as  wide  as  that 
of  Great  IJritain  in  the  i)resent  age.  But 
the  outspreading  of  the  realms  of  Spain  was 
delusive  and  transitory.  Already,  in  the 
time  of  Philip  II.  the  extremities  of  the  king- 
do7u  began  to  fall  away.  At  intervals  there 
wouM  be  a  stationary  period,  but  always, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  tendency  to  retrogression  was 
seen. 

This    fatal   trend    <if  affairs,  however,  was 


hidden  under  Spanish  2>ride.  No  loss  was 
sufficient  to  darken  the  disc  of  national  van- 
ity. When  the  Cuban  imbroglio  came  on, 
and  iu  1895  rose  to  the  crisis  of  revolution, 
the  authorities  at  Madrid  treated  the  event 
with  their  wonted  haughtiness.  Nor  did  the 
protests  of  other  nations  much  avail  to  turn 
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the  Government  from  its  predestineil  course. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  Maria  Chris- 
tina, the  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  was  a  good 
and  not  incai)able  ruler — according  to  the 
royal  standard  for  the  estimate  of  rulers,  and 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  she 
was  jtlaced.  Iler  boy,  Alfonso  XIII.,  grew 
apace,  and  in  isiu;,  began  to  be  ten  years 
old.  The  Regent  and  her  Govern nu'iit  looked 
with  anxietv  (in  tlu'  progress  of  affairs  in 
Cuba,  but  t(i  them  it  seemed  that  but  one 
poliev  could  be  pursucil — the  repression  of  the 
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iiisiirrectioii  mikI  llic  n'r>1;il>li>liMi('iil  ul' (irdcr  ' 
l)v  alisiihil  iMii. 

IJi'l'iirc  tile  i-ldsc  of  tin-  .•hliniiiislnitioll  "f 
Cli'Vi'lanil,  lie  M'lit  til  CiiMurcss  :i  i-atluT  I'hil)- 
oratf,  ami,  cm  tlic-  wIkiU',  coiistTN  ath  c  mes- 
sage, wliicli,  it'  the  S|iaiiisli  ( Jox  ci-iimi'iit  liad 
taki'ii  hi't'cl  thci'clo,  iiiiiilit  \\\\\v  li'd  the  way 
ti>  |ieaee  Viy  recdiisinu-tidii.  Uiit  the  national 
>]/irit  woiilil  hi'Dok  11(1  (j\ ci'i  lire.  We  may 
assume  that  the  (low  ii  and  ministry  of  Spain 
were  m<>reo\er  informed  of  the  covert  disjio- 
sition  in  the  United  States  to  encourage  the 
rebellion  against  tiie  home  kingdom  with  the 
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nltorior  design  of  securing,  under  tiie  si-m- 
lilance  of  inde]iendence,  the  actuality  of  an- 
nexation. The  si'hemes  that  were  on  in  <iur 
own  country  were  well  calculated  to  jiroxoke 
the  iie  <d'  Spain,  and  to  make  an  ainicahle 
settlement  imjiossihlc,  (  )iic  such  scheme, 
whi(di  was  fomented  at  the  beginning  of  lS9(j, 
was  to  get  a  large  issue  of  Cuban  bonds  and 
to  have  them  guaranteed  by  the  (TovcrnmeTit 
of  the  Ignited  Slates  with  the  consefjuent 
]iri\ilege  or  I'ight  (d'  ai>|>ointing  ^Vmcrican 
revenue  officers  for  the  Cuban  jiorts— this  to 
the  end  that  the  ]iroceeds  necessary  for  the 
jiayment  of  thc'  interest  on  tlic  factitious 
bonds  might  be  dixcrted  from  comniercc  into  I 
the  ])ockets  of  the  managers. 

During   the    wli(de   of    the   year    ISOG,  the   ! 
policy  of  cruelty  and  jiei'secution  airainst  the 


lievolutioiiary  ])arty  in  Culia  was  piirsued. 
Ceneral  \'alcriano  Weylcr,  who  had  siu'- 
ceedeil  Cajitain-tieneral  Martinez  Campos, 
visited  not  only  the  icbels,  but  thosi>  who 
were  vaguely  suspected  of  icbellion,  with 
lire  and  swor<l.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  S 
the  genius  of  Antcjnio  3Iaceo  was  dis])layed 
as  a  formidable  leader  of  the  Itevolutionists. 
To  him  moic  than  to  any  other  the  Cubans 
hpokcd  inipcfully  ;is  to  one  .-ibje  to  co]ie  witii 
\\\v  Spanish  soldiery.  .Maccci  continued  in 
command  until  the  stliof  December  of  the 
year  just  named,  w  hen  he  w  as  aiidnished  and 
slain.  Nor  was  the  suspicion  wanting  th.at  ■ 
treachery  was  useil  against  him. 

Sjiain  redoubled  her  elVoi'ts  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1897  to  suppress  the  Cuban  rebellion 
and  to  sa\e  the  I'emnants  of  her  insul.ir  Em- 
])ire.  The  war  in  Cuba  was  waged  with 
great  ferocity.  (Jeneral  W'eyler  adopted  the 
|iolicy  of  forcing  the  non-combatant  element 
in  the  insurgent  districts  into  the  towns, 
w  lieri'  hi'  jient  up  both  the  e\  il  .and  the  good. 
I>y  this  means  he  was  enabled,  with  small 
i-ontingeiits  of  soldiers  ])osfe<l  hei'e  and  there 
in  I'inar  <lc'l  ]{io,  to  hold  llic  sl.irxing  recoii- 
centrados  in  their  keeps  until  they  shouM 
perish,  or  at  least  satisfy  him  by  their  siillei- 
ings  that  the\   li.nl  Ijccohu'  loy;il  to  authority. 

This  business  continued  until  it  began  to 
work  its  own  cure.  The  toiu'  <if  the  Ameri- 
can press  toward  the  Spanish  maiiagi'ineiit  in 
Cuba  l)ecame  threatening.  The  rumble  of 
international  thunder  was  heard  in  the  hori- 
zon. \x.  length,  General  Weyler  was  recalled, 
anil  the  j)osition  of  Commander-in-Chief  was 
assigned  by  the  Sitanish  War  r)e]>artmeiit  to 
(leiieral  Kanion  Mlanco. 

liy  this  time,  the  energies  of  the  Sjianish 
administration  at  Madrid  were  almost  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  Ciilian  complication.  The 
impovt'i'ished  condition  of  the  treasury  pre- 
\cntcd  tlu'  speedy  and  extensive  enlargement 
of  the  Sjiaiiish  armies  and  fleets;  but  these 
were  augmented  as  much  as  possible.  Sjiain 
hail  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a  second-class  or 
third-class  jiower,  but  as  such  .she  armed  and 
eipiipped  herself  to  a  measure  of  cfHi-iencv, 
though  she  could  hardly  expect  to  hold  lu'r 
own    in    the   case   of  war   with    the    I'nited 
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States.     The  |)<iiiulati(iii   of    thf  latter    out- 
numbered that  of  tile  former  in  the  ratio  of 
four  to  one,  and  the  resources  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rejuihlic  were  overwhelmingly  prepon- 
derant.    Though  Spain  prepared  for  war  as 
well    as   she    might,  actual    hostilities   were 
hardly  anticipated.     Not  until  the  winter  of 
1897-98  had  worn  away,  did  an  event  occur 
which  seemed  to  justify  the  expectation  of  an 
outbreak.     At  that  time,  however,  a  per- 
fidious  thing    was   done  which  suddenly 
aroused  the  American  people  to  an  almost 
uneontrollaV)le  fever  of  animosity. 

From  the  evening  of  the  loth  of  Febrti- 
aiy,  1898,  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  by  the  American  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 6th,  1899,  tiie  history  of  the  Spanish- 
^Vmerlcan  war  in  all  of  its  leading  move- 
ments and  results  has  already  been  recited 
in  the  narrative  of  our  own  national  affairs, 
and  to  that  narrative  the  reader  is  here 
referred.'  In  this  connection  it  only  re- 
mains to  note  the  vicissitudes  of  the  home 
affairs  in  tlie  S|)anish  Kingdom  whik'  the 
war  was  on.  The  outbreak  of  jiostilities 
gave  oi>])ortunity  for  all  of  the  elements 
in  opposition  to  the  Crown  and  the  dynasty 
to  come  suddenly  forth.  .Such  elements 
were  by  no  means  wanting.  The  Sjianish 
Republicans,  aforetime  follow  ers  of  Emilio 
Castellar,  showed  their  disposition  in  move- 
ments and  agitations  looking  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monarchy;  but  thisi)artof  the 
domestic  turbulence  was  not  formidable. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Carlists,  partisans 
of  the  pretender  Don  Carlos,  brother  of  Fer- 
dinand \\\.,  nuide  a  show  of  strength.  The 
original  Don  Carlos  had  now  been  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  of  the  same  name.  The 
latter,  however,  ha<l  not,  since  the  death  of 
Altouso  XII.,  seriously  prosecuted  his 
claims  to  the  throne.  Moreover,  prudence 
and  foresight  mi  tiie  ]iart  of  the  claimant 
led  him  to  see  that  ad\autage  to  himself  and 
his  followers  lay  at  this  juncture  in  the 
I>olicy  of  ni)holding  rather  tlian  revolutioniz- 
ing the  GovernTuent.  Patriotism  as  well  as 
good  political  sense   inspired  Don   Carlos  to 


shout,  "To  the  battle!"  lie  accordingly 
became  a  .strong  supporter  of  the  war,  limit- 
ing himself  to  criticism  of  the  war  policy  of 
the  administration,  and  awaiting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advautage  of  any  revulsion 
that  might  come  in  favor  of  his  pretensions. 
The  Queen  Regent,  meanwhile,  had  several 
advantages  in  her  contest  with  her  adversa- 
ries.    Her    son,  now  in    his  thirteenth  year 


'  See  pages  85-15'.i. 
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and  already  titular  King  of  S])ain,  might  be 
shown  by  the  mother  to  both  the  Cortes  and 
the  people.  He  was  her  living  ap[)eal.  He 
was  to  her  interests  almost  as  much  of  an 
argument  as  the  infant  Jo.seph  had  been  in 
the  arms  of  ilaria  Theresa  just  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  yeai-s  earlier.  The  fact  that 
she,  a  Woman,  was  charged  in  these  dreadful 
days  with  tlu'  responsibilities  of  a  monarchv 
added  to  her  intluence  and  her  security. 

The  S[paniards  really  prosecuted  the  war 
with  enthusiasm.  The  peo])le  at  large  were 
embittere<l  to  the  last  degree  against  the 
Americans.  Spanish  soldiers  had  a  more 
rational  opinion  of  the  affaii-  on  their  hands. 
They  were  well  ilis<iplined,  well  armed,  and 
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well  instructed  in  tlie  eode  of  w:ir.  Tliey 
I'ought  well,  and  observed  tlie  rules  of  cour- 
tesy. Those  who  were  taken  prisoners  were 
found  to  be  soldiers  of  good  character. 
Some  of  the  captive  officers  traversed  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  were 
received  in  a  manner  befitting 
their  rank  and  behavior. 

On  the  other  lian<l,  the  qual- 
ities of  the  Spanish  soldiery 
were  soon  discovered  by  the 
Americans  in  the  field,  and  the 
swift  moving  war  was  not  half 
over  until  a  certain  sympathy 
with  the  enemy,  even  against 
the  patriot  insurgents  for 
whom  the  Americans  had  in- 
terfered, sprang  up  and  pre- 
vailed. The  motley  cliaracter 
of  the  rebels  in  Cuba  did  not 
appeal  to  the  Americans.  The 
Cuban  patriots  were  found  to 
be  of  a  kind  who  do  not  pass 
current  among  the  Teutonic 
peoples.  There  was  a  gradual 
change  of  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  with  respect  to 
those  for  whom  the  war  had 
been  undertaken,  and  the  same 
thing,  but  more  acute  and  il- 
logical, occurred  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Avhere  the  conflict  was 
actually  turned  against  the 
Filipinos. 

Outside  of  the  amenities  of 
the  field,  however,  and  a  certain 
respectful  speech  and  tone  in 
the  Spanish  ministry,  the  feel- 
ing toward  the  Americans  was 
bitter  to  the  last  degree.      \ 
whole  vocabulary   of   epithets 
was   invented    to    express    the 
conmion  rage.    The  Americans    queen  kegen 
were    monsters.       They    were 
robbers,  assassins,  beasts,  pigs — the  last  term 
being   the  supreme    expression    of    Spanish 
hatred  and  contempt.     The  reader  of  history 
must   be   reminded   by  the    phraseology   so 
abundant   in    the    Spanish    publications    of 
1898.  of  the  like  expressions  in  the    news- 


papers of  Matamoras,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Mexico 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1846. 

The  prosecution  of  such  a  war  as  that  in 
which  Spain  was  engaged  must  needs  bring 
a   severe  strain  upon  the  ministry.     During 


T  MARIA  CHRISTINA  AND  ALFONSO  XIII  OF  SPAIN. 

the  antecedent  period  of  the  crisis,  Senor 
Antonio  Caiiovas  del  Castillo  was  Prime 
Minister,  lie  was  a  Conservative  statesman 
of  the  first  rank,,  and  had  previously  been 
Premier  of  the  Government.  At  this  time, 
the  Liberal  party  was  under  the  leadership 
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of  Sofior  Praxedes  Mateo  Sagasta,  whose 
name  and  activities  bad  been  intenvoveu 
with  public  affairs  ever  since  the  insurrections 
of  185G  and  lsti(5. 

In  the  beginninjT  of  1807,  the  Liheial 
party  still  upheld  the  Conservative  Govern- 
Tnent  in  its  Cuban  policy  of  repression  liy 
force.     At    length,    however,    after    several 


that  he  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  the  whole 
Cabinet  resigned  with  him. 

It  ap])eared  for  the  nonce  that  Senor 
Sagasta  and  the  Libeial  jiarty  \vould  come 
into  power;  but  the  Queen  llegent  preferred 
to  retain  Canovas.  His  associates  also,  in- 
cluding Tetuaiucame  back,  and  the  Govern- 
ment went  on  as  before.  When  the  summer 
recess  came,  the  Prime  Minister 
went  for  a  season  to  Santa 
Agucda,  a  watering  jilace,  where 
on  the  Stli  !>!'  ^Vut^ust,  he  was 
shot  and  killed  by  an  obscure 
anarchist  of  Italian  origin, 
iiameil  ^Vngidlilln.  It  did  not 
a]ipear  that  the  deed  had  re- 
sidte<l  from  a  conspiracy,  or 
that  the  blow  was  delivered 
with  political  intent.  It  seemed 
rather  that  the  assassin  was  in- 
spired ag.iiiist  the  statesman 
bet'ause  the  latter  was  thought 
to  have  visited  severe  ])unish- 
ments  against  anarchist  dis- 
turbers at  Barcelona,  where  they 
abounded.  The  event  deprived 
Spain,  or  i-ather  the  existing  dy- 
nasty, of  its  strongest  ])illar  of 
sup|iort,  and  made  almost  cer- 
tain the  passing  of  the  ])olitical 
scepter  to  the  Liberal  party. 
3[can\\  hilc,  the  duties  of  Prime 
^Minister  were  assigneil  for  the 
time  to  the  Spanish  3Iinister  of 
War. 

After  the  summer  I'ecess  of 
the  Cortes,  the  ditticultics  im- 
jieiidins;-  over  Sp-iin  tliickeneil 
daily.  The  provisional  ministry 
which  ha<l  be<'n  organized  after 
miscarriages  in  Cuba,  the  Liberal  jiolicy  was  '  the  assassination  of  Cnno\as  went  to  jiieces 
changed  into  one  of  criticism  and  opposition.  in  October.  Public  sentiment,  as  ex[)ressed 
In  the  summer  of  1897,  an  event  occurred  in  the  election,  went  more  and  more 
which  threatened  the  ministry  with  sudden  I  asrainst  the  Conservative  Government.  At 
overthrow.     In    the    course  of   the  debates,   \  lentjtli,    the    majority    turned    to    the    Lib- 


SENOR  ANTONIO  CAXOVAS  DEL  CASTILLO, 


the  Duke  of  Tetuan,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affaii's,  made  an  assault  u))on  an  aged 
statesman,  one  of  the  ])rofessors  of  law  in 
the  iniiversity  of  iladrid.  Public  opinion 
rose  against  thi'  assailant   tu  siu'li  a  desfree 


erals,  and  Sagasta  was  again  charged  with 
the  duty  of  constructing  a  Cabinet.  It 
was  a  duty  of  the  performance  of  which  few 
statesmen  woidd  have  been  ambitious.  In 
one  resjicct.  llie  new  adiiiini-<t  ratinn  was  even 
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ns  the  old.  It  dill  not  ilare  to  cliaiiiic  jiolioy 
as  it  respected  tlie  Cuban  rebellion.  Indeed, 
the  complaint  of  the  Liberals  liad  been  that 
the  war  atfainst  the  insurgents  had  not  been 
waged  with  sufficient  energy.  Weyli  r  liad 
ln'cn  criticised  for  being  at  once  impolitic 
and  inefficient.  The  Liberals  must  therefore 
^o  on  and  insure  efficiency  and  the  speeily 
mppression  of  the  rebellion.  It  was  at  this 
)  articular  juncture  that  General  W'cylir  was 
recalled  and  General  IJIaiico  sent  to  Cuba  in 
his  stead.     The  latter,  entering  upon  liis  duty 


Correspondents  were  sent  by  yacht  and  rail- 
way train  into  the  disturbed  parts  of  the 
■world  for  the  jmrpose  of  gathering  sensa- 
tional information  and  of  making  exaggera- 
ted reports  of  such  facts  as  might  tend  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  readers  and  create  a 
demand  for  more.  By  this  means  it  was 
imagined  that  the  volcanoes  that  were  open- 
ing in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  might 
he  smothered  by  other  agitations  created  in 
their  stead  through  the  agency  of  journalism. 
Spain,  following  this  method,  constantly 
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on  the  20th  of  October,  declared  his  i)ur])Ose 
to  jircss  the  war  with  the  greatest  energy. 

AN'ith  the  beginning  of  the  year  ls!is,  the 
most  important  aspect  of  Spanisli  history  was 
the  growth  of  the  revolt  in  the  Pliili]ipine 
islands.  It  was  the  ))oliey  of  Spain  to  min- 
imize her  colonial  difficulties.  It  was  the 
Jiolicy  in  the  L'nited  States  to  magnify  them. 
This  course  was  pursued  by  both  Governments 
with  respect  to  the  prevailing  conditions  in 
the  West  Indies  and  also  in  the  Phili)i|>ines. 
Tiiere  came  to  pass  at  this  time,  a  new  method 
■of  journalistic  agitation  to  which  the  civilized 
countries  had  never  before  been  subject. 
— ifi 


published  for  her  own  people  false  reports  of 
the  disturbed  and  insurrectionary  conditions 
in  her  colonies.  She  sought  at  the  sanu^  time 
to  quiet  or  divert  the  attention  of  her  own 
revolutionary  elements  to  the  einl)arrassments 
and  trotdjles  of  foreign  states.  And  thus 
also  did  the  Ignited  States.  Having  her  own 
iinaiu-ial,  economic,  and  industrial  questions 
yawning  under  her  feet,  she  would  fain  have 
the  organs  of  public  information  distract  the 
attention  of  the  people  with  the  publication 
of  lurid  accounts  about  the  insurrections  and 
brawls  of  barbarians  and  savages  in  di-stant 
islands.     She  must  needs  foster  the  opinion 
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tliat  the  jjrcat  Ri'i>ii1)lic  ouijht,  in  morals  ami 
in  fact,  ti)  uiultTtaki',  in  tlie  British  manner, 
the  roctiliration  of  I'vervtliinij  in  the  world 
except  her  own  diaraeU'i'. 

At  the  period  referred  to,  the  rebellion  of 
the  Fili])inos  became  formidable.  At  the 
very  time  when  the  Mitliie  was  destroyed  in 
the  harbor  of  Havana,  the  rebellion  of  the 
oriental  subjects  of  Spanish  authority  tlireat- 
(•ned  its  extinction  in  the  East.  It  was  this 
antecedent  condition  that  enabhMl  the  I'nitecl 
States,  in  expectation  ot  the  outl)reak  of  hos- 
tilities, to  liave  one  tlcct  in  the  East  and  two 
fleets  in  the  West,  ready  when  the  crisis  came 
to  strike  before  dawn  and  be  victorious  with 
the  risin"-  sun. 


paid  by  the  I'niti'd  States  for  Alaska.  The 
sum  is  one  and  a  third  times  as  great  as  our 
third  President  t^ave  to  Xa]>oleon  for  the  em- 
|iire  of  Louisiana,  and  it  bears  a  like  rt'lalioii 
to  the  amount  concedecl  by  our  (lovernnicnt 
to  Mexico  for  the  imperial  dominions  which 
we  wresteil  from  her  in  Is4s. 

The  fact  that  the  powerful  United  States 
<j;rante<l  such  a  compensation  for  the  relin- 
([uishinent  of  the  buildiTii^s  and  fortifications 
which  Spain  had  established  in  the  I'hilip- 
jiines  was  to  her  an<l  lu  r  ])i'o])lc  a  salve  for 
nuiuy  Wviunds.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  note 
that  the  extinction  of  the  colonial  s^overn- 
nu'iits  of  the  Spanish  Kingdom  must  have 
been,  as  it  is  and  remains,  a  nu^asure  of  relief 
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At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  August  of 
1808,  the  Spanish  (Tovernment  jnit  itself  in  a 
conciliatory  attitude.  'I'he  Queen  Regent,  the 
Sagasta  ministry,  the  Cortes,  and  the  leading 
])ublicistsof  the  Kingdom  were  willing  to  have 
peace  on  the  most  available  terms.  1'lie  ])ro- 
tocol  was  readily  accepted.  The  Spanish 
representatives  at  the  jteace  conference, 
which  sat  at  Paris  in  the  autumn  .uid  early 
winter  of  the  year,  were  men  of  ability  and 
character.  They  contended  as  well  as  they 
might  for  advantageous  terms.  They  yielded 
oidy  as  they  must.  They  secureil  an  indem- 
nity or  comjiensaf  ion  of  iS;l'(i,00(i,()()0 — a  su7ii 
not  to  be  despiseil  when  we  remember  that 
it  is  nearlv  three  times  as  crreat   as  the  iirice 


to  a  nation  which  was  afflicted  with  outlying 
troubles  and  scandals  to  an  extent  hardly 
comj)ensated  by  the  revenues  and  robberies 
which  the  colonial  governments  constantly 
inflicted  on  the  subject  insular  populations. 

This  species  of  political  farming  has  never 
been  successfully  practiced  l)ut  by  two  great 
nations,  and  tliese  two  were  (one  imis  and  the 
other  2A'),  Rome  and  Great  Britain.  Such  a 
methocl  flourishes  only  under  a  scej)ter  of 
iron,  wielded  with  an  iron  hand  and  su])ported 
with  iron  guns.  It  is  the  hard  method  which 
blind  and  fat.al  history  enqiloys  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  weak  and  innocent  sav- 
ages who  seem  to  impede  a  little  the  ambition 
and  lusts  of  the  mightv. 
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The  ratification  of  tlie  treaty  was  not  easily 
effected  on  either  side.  Tliere  were  great 
and  serious  reasons  for  the  hesitation.  Tlie 
right  of  the  American  Senate  to  discuss  and 
reject  a  treaty  is  absolute.  In  the  present 
case,  the  results  of  the  war  had  been  as  por- 
tentous as  they  were  gratifying  to  American 
pride.  The  conflict  brought  in  a  large  cate- 
gory of  the  most  doubtful  advantages.  The 
payment  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  as  if  to 
make  good  a  conquest  already  accomplished, 
seemed  to  be  an  extraordinary  waste  of  re- 
sources. Theacquisition  of  considerable 
territory,  distant  by  nearly  halt'  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe  from  the 
nearest  continental  port  of  the  United 
States,  was  an  alarming  gain.  The 
whole  West  Indian  complication  was 
involved  as  a  part  of  the  sequel.  These 
matters  must  needs  arouse  the  fears  of 
many  statesmen  and  lead  to  a  long 
discussion  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  Spanish  side,  there  were  also 
the  most  serious  reasons  for  holding 
back  a  ratification  by  the  Cortes  and 
the  confirmation  by  the  Queen.  The 
result  had  been  humiliating  to  the  mon- 
archy. The  reigning  dynasty  had  much 
to  fear  and  everything  to  imagine. 
The  loss  of  prestige  might  well  anger 
the  opposition  and  give  great  advan- 
tage in  llie  debate.  The  collapse  of 
the  whole  insidar  Empire  of  Spain 
might  well  excite  the  profoundest  pas- 
sion. The  event  corresponded  to  the 
expectation.  The  IVIinistry  of  Sagasta 
was  shaken  like  a  reed  in  the  winds  and 
counter-currents  of  public  clamor.  The 
debate  in  the  Cortes  was  long  continued  and 
acrimp.nious,  but  a  ratification  was  at  last 
obtained.  The  Queen  hesitated,  but  at  length 
yielded  to  the  inevitable.  On  the  16th  of 
March,  1899,  she  signed  the  treaty,  which  was 
at  once  forwarded  to  M.  Jules  Cainbon  at 
Washington,  for  the  usual  exchange  for  that 
coi)y  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  sigm'(l  by 
President  McKinley.— Such  was  the  official 
ending  and  final  extinction  of  the  fires  of  war. 
Poitugal  peaceably  managed,  in  1SS9,  that 
most  difficult  of  all  tasks  for  a  kingdom,  the 


calm  succession  of  the  heir  to  the  tlirone,  the 
occasion  being  the  death  of  King  Luis.  De- 
spite this  change  in  rulers — and,  t<»o,  despite 
the  excitement  of  the  foreign  activities — 
Portuguese  home  affairs  were  unusually  se- 
rene. The  same  couhl  not  be  said  of  the  next 
year;  for  then  the  hesitating  policy  of  the 
ministry  in  its  attempted  defiance  of  P.ngland 
in  African  concerns,  aroused  the  anger  of  the 
Anti-English  j)arty  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Cabinet  twice  fled  in  dismay  from  the 
mobs  in  Lisbon. 


CARLOS  I.,  KING  OF  PORXaGAL. 

The  year  1S91  was  marked  by  an  abortive 
effort  at  military  revolution  in  Oporto  that 
only  succeeded  in  causing  financial  troubles, 
to  which  were  added  a  fall  in  Portuguese 
securities  by  reason  of  an  over-issue  of  de- 
))reciated  paper  currency.  In  the  same  year 
the  ministry  fell,  and  a  coalition  Cabinet  was 
fonned,  with  General  Chrysostomo  at  its 
head,  by  which,  ultimately,  the  long-delayed 
settlement  of  English  and  Portuguese  broils 
in  Africa  was  accomplished.  In  1893  a  most 
curious  policy  was  followed  by  the  opposi- 
tion  against  the  ministry,  it  being  no  less 
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than  a  striki',  MluTcln-  mo  iiuoiuia  cinild  l)c 
(ibtaiiicil,  ami  tlii'  iiiiiiistrv  was  i'ort'cd  ti> 
n-siyii. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  formed  by  Senor 
Ilint/c-Kibeiro,  and  proceedeil  to  embroil  it- 
t;elf  with  Franco  by  jjerniitting  the  cashing 
of  French  money  orders  at  even  rates,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  depreciation  of  the 
I'ortuguese  money  made  such  transactions 
mucli  like  robbery.  The  excuse  of  the  min- 
istry amounti'd  simjdy  to  this:  That  the  state 
<.>f  the  finances  in  tlie  country  was  so  bad 
that  anything  was  justifiable,  even  theft. 
The  matter  was  ultimately  amicalily  adjusted. 
Little  has  been  done  in  the  years  following 
toward  establishing  a  sound  financial  system. 

In  the  recent  history  of  the  Kingdom,  little 
of  importance  has  occurred,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  visit  made,  in  November  of  1805, 
by  the  King,  Carlos  I.,  to  Great  IJritain. 
His  Majesty  had  expressed  the  purpose  of 
visiting  Rome,  where  he  might  call  tipou  his 
kinsman  Humbert.  But  such  was  the  pecul- 
iar complication  of  affairs  that  the  Holy 
Father  thought  it  worth  while  to  forbid  his 
faithful  Carlos  from  coming  to  the  Italian 
Court. 

For  Leo,  cherishing  liis  resentment  against 
the  "  Cis-Alpine  Usurjier,"  was  not  willing 
that  so  good  a  Catholic  as  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal should  pay  him  respect.  ]>ut  in  the 
matter  of  the  intended  visit  to  the  Sritish 
Court  there  was  little  objection,  as  well  there 
might  be  not;  for  how  could  the  Vatican 
afford  or  presume  to  slight  the  majesty  of  au 
empire  whose  established  church  he  soou 
hoped  to  lead  back  to  the  altar  and  com- 
munion of  St.  Peter! 

So  Carlos  made  his  journey  to  London  and 
St.  James  and  Windsor,  in  each  of  which 
places  he  was  received  with  flattering  atten- 
tion. Indeed,  the  narrative  of  the  thing 
done,  said  that  "he  was  loaded  with  honors 
by  the  Queen."  Politically,  and  interna- 
lionally,  the  event  signified  that  the  tradi- 
tional good  will  of  P^ngland  and  Portugal 
Avould  be  maintained  and  strengthened.  For 
a  long  time,  the  British  administration 
has  considered  friendliness  at  Lisljon  equiv- 
alent to  several  regiments  at  Gibraltar. 


Switzcrhiiid,  in  1890,  was  disturbed  by  a 
miniature  civil  war  at  Bellinscona,  where  the 
Radicals  revolted,  anil  by  force  of  arms  over- 
turned the  t'oiiser\  ative  (iovcrnment  of  Can- 
ton Ticino,  one  of  the  members  being  shot. 
The  Swiss  dcinandeil  the  extradition  of  the 
murderci-;  but  tlic  luiglish  authorities,  to 
whom  he  ajipealed  for  j)r<)tection,  decided 
that  the  disturbance  approached  to  civil  war, 
and  that  therefore  tlie  offender  was  a  refugee 
for  political  reasons,  thus  being  exeinptcd 
under  the  extradition  treaty.  At  Ticino,  mat- 
ters were  eventually  compromised,  but  not 
until  the  Federal  troops  had  been  called  to 
the  scene.  This  unpleasantness,  however,  in 
no  wise  interfered  to  prevent  an  imposing 
celebration,  in  1891,  of  the  six  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  first  establisl^nent  of  the 
Bund. 

A  Congress  of  Socialists  was  held  in 
Switzerland  in  1893,  with  four  himdred 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  Europe  in  at- 
tendance. After  the  first  meeting  the 
anarchistic  element  was  excluded,  and  the 
transactions  of  the  body  were  remarkably 
dignified  and  admiralilc.  The  same  year 
witnessed  a  curious  result  of  the  referendum, 
when  the  vote  of  the  jieojile  decreed  that 
Jewish  butchers  should  not  kill  their  cattle 
in  the  manner  preseribe<l  by  the  Israelitish 
law!  Another  and  far  more  inipoitant  evi- 
dence of  the  referendum's  power  was  given 
in  the  following  year,  when  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  pnjjiosed  to  the  effect  that 
every  citizen  should  be  guaranteed  sufficient- 
ly remunerative  employment.  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  despite 
all  the  exhortations  of  the  strong  Socialist 
party. 

In  the  recent  history  of  Switzerland,  by 
far  the  most  important  feature  is  the  growth 
of  state  socialism.  The  Republic  furnishes 
the  extraordinary  example  of  a  nation,  small 
though  it  be,  in  process  of  solving  the  great 
problem  of  modern  times.  But  the  evolution 
is  slow  and  almost  silent.  The  i)rogress  of 
the  state  in  the  direction  of  industrial  social- 
ism has  taken  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
the  professional  Socialists,  and  at  times  their 
vocation,  like  that  of  the  abolitionists  in  the 
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Vnitcd  States  in   1863,  seems  to  be  almost 
gone. 

There  is  no    other    state   in   the   eivilize<l 
world  in  ■which  the  assnmptions  of  corporate 
and    industrial  functions  has  been   so  easy 
and     natural    as    among    the 
(Swiss.     Measures   have    been 
adopted  which  in  any  Euglish- 
gpeaking  country  would   pro- 
voke    widespread     discussion 
and  fierce  opposition  from  the 
nioney  powers  of  society — this 
with  scarcely  a  rii)ple  of  agi- 
tation or  disturbance. 

The  socialistic  movement 
among  the  Swiss  has  appeared 
not  only  in  the  municipalities, 
not  only  in  the  different  can- 
tons as  such,  but  in  the  general 
actions  of  the  Republic.  In 
recent  years  one  enterprise 
after  another  has  fallen  under 
the  control  of  the  state,  as  if 
by  the  most  natural  process  of 
development.  The  condition 
•f  moneyed  ascendency  pre- 
vailing in  almost  all  other 
countries  over  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  society  is  well- 
■igh  reversed  in  Switzerland. 
And  yet  Switzerland  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  industrial 
countries  in  Eurojie.  The 
state  is  a  hive,  and  the  people 
are  the  bees.  When  they  have 
found,  as  they  have  found, 
that  public  enterprises  and 
franchises  can  be  better  con- 
trolled and  determined  by  the 
community  as  a  whole  than  by 
companies,  coqjorations,  and 
trusts,  they  have  quietly  as- 
sumed the  control  to  the  im- 
mense economic  advantage  of 
the  community  at  large.  > 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  kind  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  was  the  ado) )t  ion  of 
a  government  telegraph.  This  was  done  be- 
fore the  usefulness  and  necessity  <if  the 
teleiihiine  were    demonstrated.       Afterward 


the  telephone  also  was  nationalized;  so  that 
the  people  at  large  were  admitted  to  its  bene- 
fits at  an  expenditure  of  about  nine  dollars 
for  each  citizen  aninially.  Tlie  next  mea- 
sure was  the  establishment  of  a  parcels  post. 


TKKlilTET   UATLWAY.  MOXTREUX  OX    l.AKK  CKNF.VA, 
SWITZERLAND. 


corresponding  in  its  function  to  the  domineer- 
ing express  companies  in  the  United  States. 
By  this  means,  the  cost  of  sending  parcels  in 
Switzerland  has  been  reduced  to  about  one- 
Hfteenthof  the  express  charges  in  our  country. 
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In  the  same  direction  lies  tlie  ctTort  of  tlie 
Swiss  to  take  possession  in  the  public  interest 
of  all  the  railway  lines. 

Nor  is  it  the  public  franchises  only  tliat  are 
tlius  sought  for  by  the  practical  socialism  of 
Switzerland.  Many  manufactures  and  many 
agencies  for  the  general  jjromotion  of  in- 
dustries have  likewise  been  quietly  taken 
from  the  hands  of  tlic  corporation  ami  trans- 
ferred to  the  hands  of  the  community.  Such, 
for  exain])le,  is  the  manufacture  of  matches, 
which    has   become  a  social    i^chl^trv.     'I'iic 


the  transaction  of  tlieir  business  a  money 
supply  sutticient  therefor  without  the  serv- 
itude and  loss  usually  entailed  on  bor- 
rowers at  the  bank  counters  of  a  state. 

Meanwhile,  the  cantons  and  the  principal 
municipalities  have  gone  forward  successfully 
on  the  same  lines  of  development.  Geneva 
owns  its  own  plant  for  lighting  the  city. 
The  municipal  government  has  also  assumed 
control  of  the  tremendous  water  power  of 
the  river  ]ihone,  which  pours  out  of  the  lake 
with    a    force  secon<l   onlv    to  oui-  Niagara. 


GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND -KlE  DK  MuxT   lil.ANC. 


'Government  has  likewise  claimed  the  monop- 
oly of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks,  with  the 
result  incidentally  of  a  great  reduction  in 
■drunkenness;  the  moral  advantage  hasap- 
]ieared  more  ilistinctly  in  this  case  than  has 
the  industrial  consequence. 

For  some  time  the  question  has  been  agi- 
tated of  establishing  a  national  l)ank — this  in 
a  sense  as  different  as  can  be  from  the  so- 
called  national  banks  of  the  United  States. 
The  Swiss  idea  is  to  assume  complete  c<m- 
trol  by  the  Government  of  tlie  money  func- 
tion and  of  its  subordinate  financial  operations 
— to  the  end   that  the  people  may  have  for 


The  river  has  bccTi  iiia<le  not  only  to  furnish 
the  jjower  for  illumination  and  for  a  hundred 
local  industries,  but  also  to  puiu])  itself  up  as 
a  water  supply  for  the  city!  Geneva  holds 
the  cup  to  her  own  li])s  and  washes  her 
features  with  the  gratuitous  spray  and  dew 
of  her  lake.  For  four  miles  down  the  river 
the  control  of  the  stream  by  tlie  city  is  al>- 
solute.  The  great  dam  was  built  at  the 
])ublic  charge.  The  ])rice  of  power  thus  pro- 
duccil  may  be  purchased  by  individuals  and 
local  com]iaiiies  at  about  one-half  of  the  rate 
charged  in  other  cities  which  are  in  the 
gi-asp  of  conqianies  owning  the  franchises.  In 
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1896-97,  the  municipal  government  branched 
out  into  the  construction  of  tenement  liouses; 
insomuch  that,  as  we  have  said,  tlie  cry  of 
the  professional  Socialist  that  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich  should  share  in  the  blessings 
of  the  home  seemed  to  be  answered  affirma- 
tively, and  as  if  by  common  consent. 

During  the  year  1889  the  King  of  Holland 
was  so  near  death  that  his 
decease  was  regarded  as  cer- 
tain sjieedily  to  occur,  where- 
upon all  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  cutting  off  of 
Luxemburg  from  the  Nether- 
lands. The  crisis  was  post- 
poned by  an  unexpected  im- 
provement in  the  health  of  the 
King,  only  to  come  again  in 
1890,  when  his  death  occurred. 

In  Holland  the  succession  of 

the  I'rincess  Wilhelmina  had 

been     decreed     by    law,    and 

Queen   P]nmia  was  made   Re- 

srent.     According  to  the  trea- 
ts c? 

ties,  Luxemburg  separated 
from  the  Dutch  Crown  to 
become  an  independent  neutral 
State,  under  the  neai'est  agnate, 
the  Duke  of  Nassau.  At  the 
same  time,  Holland  caused 
much  trouble  by  objecting  to 
the  levying  of  imports  in  the 
Congo  State,  suggested  by  the 
Berlin  Congress  in  its  plans  to 
abolish  the  slave-trade.  Even- 
tually, Holland  yielded  to  the 
exjiressed  wish  of  the  Powers, 
and  has  ever  since  been  singu- 
larly free  from  external  diffi- 
culties and  from  civil  strife, 
although,  like  all  Eurojie, 
suffering  from  much  industrial 
depression  and  the  tumults  of  the  anarchistic 
element.  The  most  important  death,  since 
that  of  the  King,  was  that  of  Prince  Baldwin 
of  Flanders. 

In  the  later  annals  of  Holland,  the  most 
important  event  has  been  the  assumption  of 
regal  power  by  the  young  Queen  Wilhelmina. 
The  law  of  the  Kingdom  is  that  the  heir  ap- 


parent reaches  the  legal  age  of  sovereignty 
at  eighteen  years.  The  Princess  Wilhel- 
mina thus  gained  her  majority  on  the  last 
day  of  August,  1898.  Her  royal  father  had 
been  dead  nearly  eight  years,  and  her  mother 
in  the  interim  had  helil  the  office  of  Regent 
for  her  daughter. 

The  event  of  the  accession  of  a  new  sover- 


WILHi:i,MIXA.    QUEEN  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


eign  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Dutch  with 
as  much  interest  as  that  stoical  jieople  can 
feel  for  any  civil  event.  For  a  long  time  the 
monarchy  which  had  survived  the  shock  of 
the  Nai)oleonic  wars  had  been  mildly  tok^r- 
ated  by  the  citizens  of  the  Netherlands,  Mho 
looked  upon  it  as  a  necessary  relic  of  the  past. 
The  management  under  the  regency  made 
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due  ])reparations  f  or  tlie  accession  of  the  young 
Queen,  and  the  .5th  of  September  in  the  year 
named  was  appointed  for  tlie  ceremonies  of 
coronation. 

The  event  was  marked  witii  elaborate  for- 
malities in  which  tlic  religious  element  was 
conspicuous.  The  young  Queen  went  through 
her  part  of  the  pageant  encouraged  by  the 
.ip]>lause  and  greetings  of  her  subjects.  Gos- 
si]>  about  a  possible  marriage  for  the  beauti- 
ful  Majesty   ran    lhr(jugh   the   throngs  and 


world  was  so  much  injured  by  the  malign  re- 
straints of  artiticial  currencies,  that  states- 
men and  bankers,  and  those  sharing  their 
interest  in  financial  and  industrial  concerns^ 
hoped  to  contrive  a  remedy  by  a  consultation 
of  representative  men.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
meeting  in  Brussels  was  held;  yet  the  result 
was  of  no  practical  worth,  unless  to  show  that 
the  troubles  were  beyond  the  reach  of  ac- 
cepted political  measures. 

In  Belgium,  the  year  1894  marked  the  first 


BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM-BouLEVAUDE  A>sr.UH. 


was  repeated  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  To 
her  credit,  however,  l)c  it  said,  that  she  con- 
cerned herself  more  about  the  honor  and 
welfare  of  her  mother,  who  now  assumed  the 
title  of  Queen  Dowager,  than  she  did  about 
the  choice  of  a  prince  for  a  h\isband. 

Belgium,  in  1892,  was  the  scene  of  an  ear- 
nest effort  to  solve  some  of  the  perplexing 
evils  of  the  time  through  the  medium  of  an 
International  ^lonetary  Conference  at  Brus- 
sels. The  silver  crisis  was  so  far-reaching  in 
its  influence  and  so  disastrous  in  its  effects, 
and  the  condition  of  trade  throughout  the 


trial  of  the  constitutional  amendment  to  uni- 
versal siiffrage.  The  results  were,  that  the 
Catholics  obtained  a  crushing  majority,  while 
the  Liberals  were  reduced  to  an  insignificant 
minority.  The  polls  showed,  however,  that 
the  strength  of  the  Socialists  had  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  ])olitical  affairs  of  the 
State,  and  one  that  must  be  recognized. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
election  just  referred  to,  ami  the  return  of  a 
Clerical  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fonr  in 
the  legislative  chamber,  resulted,  however, 
not  so  directly  from  the  system  of  universal 
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suflFrage  as  from  tl\e  adoption  of  plural  vot- 
ing, which  privik'gf  had  liocn  granted  to  all 
■electors  having  certain  qualifications.  In  the 
first  place,  the  new  law  gave  to  every  citizen 
■of  the  age  of  twenty-tive,  who  was  not  otiier- 
wise  disqualified,  one  vote;  but  if  lie  were  a 
married   man,  or  a   widower   of   the   age  of 


GUSTAF— Ckown  Prince  of  Swedkn  and  Norway. 


thirty-tivc  with  legitimate  children,  occupy- 
ing a  house  for  which  he  ]>aid  five  francs 
rental,  he  should  have  two  votes.  Or,  if  he 
■were  a  ^•oter  and  possessed  real  estate  valued 
at  two  thousand  francs,  or  had  an  income 
from  any  State  investment  of  one  hundred 
francs,  he  should  have  an  additional  vote. 
Or,  if  he  were  a  voter  possessing  certain  edu- 


cational certificates,  or  if  he  belonged  to  a 
learned  profession,  he  should  have  an  addi- 
ditional  vote.  If  he  were  a  voter  and  pos- 
sessed tiro  of  the  additional  (jualifications,  he 
should  have  t/iree  votes.  But  three  was  the 
ma.viinum  number  conceded  to  any  elector. 
It  transpired  that  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  the  law  fell  to  the  advan- 
tage III'  those  who  needed  it 
least.  Those  citizens  who 
were  already  fortified  with 
the  powers  of  additional  vot- 
ing were  mostly  the  wealthy 
classes  and  those  who  were  in 
close  touch  with  the  Church. 
The  result  was  the  over- 
whelming victory  of  conserv- 
atism over  democracy  as  the 
first  outconu'  of  the  new-  sys- 
tem. Propeity  and  tradition 
as  usual  joined  their  issues  an<l 
gained  the  <lay. 

Recent  years  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  have  offered 
little  of  general  interest,  save 
in  the  matter  of  ex])loration, 
and  in  that  particular  their 
fame  is  written  in  the  records 
of  other  nations.  The  most 
important  and  lasting  feature 
in  the  internal  political  his- 
tory has  been  the  straining  of 
the  bonds  of  tlie  union  by 
reason  of  Norway's  individual 
jealousy.  In  1894  there  was 
a  celebration  marking  the 
opening  of  the  last  section  of 
the  North  Trunk  Railway, 
extending  as  far  as  lioden. 
This  is  the  conipletion  of  an 
elaborate  system  of  railways, 
covering  all  ])arts  of  the  king- 
dom, which  are  of  great  worth  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Swedish  industries,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  of  )particular  value  strategically  in 
the  event  of  war. 

In  the  recent  history  of  the  kingdom,  the 
most  notable  event  has  been  the  lirief  resig- 
nation of  the  crown  by  King  Oscar,  who,  on 
the    21st    of   Januaiy,    1899,  abdicated    the 
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throne.  The  King  had  just  reached  the  sev- 
entieth anniversary  of  his  birth.  For  two  or 
tliree  years  he  had  been  feeble  in  health,  and 
more  recently  ha<l  been  warned  by  the  Court 
])liysicians  to  reliiKiuish  the  cares  of  State. 

The  Prince,  in  whose  favor  the  resignation 
was  made,  was  the  Crown  Prince  Gustaf, 
who  at  once  took  up  the  duty  of  directing  the 
executive  authority.  He  was  said  to  be,  in 
most  respects,  the  oj^posite  of  his  father.  He 
was  accredited  with  possessing  an  iron  will, 
and  to  be  less  afflicted  with  personal  sensibil- 
ities and  humane  sentiments  than  his  father 
had  been.  The  Prince  had  completed  his 
fortieth  year.  It  was  predicted  in  the  gos- 
-sip  of  the  day,  that  on  assuming  the  royal 
functions  he  would  (juell  the  seditious  spirit 
which  had  long  prevailed  among  the  Norwe- 
gian portion  of  his  subjects. 

It  was  anticipated  that  King  Oscar,  old 
and  enfeebled,  would  never  resume  his  royal 
powers;  but  the  event  proved  otherwise. 
After  a  brief  vacation  of  scarcely  a  month, 
he  returned  to  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 


kingdom,    and    affairs   flowed    on 
wonted  channel. 
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CHAF'TER  CIvXV.— Russia  and  the  Balkan 

States. 


HE  history  of  Russia  in 
1889  is  essentially  that 
of  its  foreign  relations. 
Tlie  Czar  voiced  his 
distrust  of  the  attitudes 
assumed  by  his  neigh- 
bors Vjy  saying  that 
Montenegro  was  Rus- 
sia's only  friend;  yet  during  the  year  Servia 
and,  perhaps,  Roumania  were  added  to  the 
list  of  his  adherents.  The  Pro-Russian 
I)arty  dominated  in  the  Servian  Assembly, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  King 
3Iilan  abdicated,  and  his  son,  thirteen  years 
old,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  under  a  Coun- 
cil of  Regents,  in  which  Russian  sympathies 
were  clearly  ai)i)areiit,  and  a  policy  of  de- 
monstrative hostility  toward  Austria  was 
evenly  pursued. 


In  Bulgaria,  Prince  Ferdinand  maintained 
his  power,  with  Stambouloff  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  urging  opposition  to  Russia  in  the 
face  of  all  discouragements.  The  Prince 
made  a  tour  through  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
France,  and  in  its  course  succeeded  in  ne- 
gotiating an  important  railway  loan  of  a 
million  pounds  in  Vienna. 

Affairs  were  less  orderly  in  Roumania, 
where  M.  Bratiano  and  the  Cabinet  were 
overturned,  and  M.  Catargi,  the  new  director 
of  the  Government,  figured  as  the  friend  of 
Russia.  He  in  his  turn,  was  removed  from 
office;  but  the  trend  of  Roumanian  desire 
toward  Russia  was  un(|Uestionable  in  the 
history  of  the  year,  the  influence  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  obviously  waning. 

The  most  iinportant  deaths  in  Russia  in 
1889  were  those  of  Count  Peter  Schouvaloff, 
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at  one  time  Aiiil>;issailor  ti>  (ircat  ISritaiii,  and 
of  Count  Dmitri  Tolstoi,  ol  tlii'  3Iinistry  of 
the  Interior.  Outside  of  Russia  tlie  most  dis- 
tiiis^niislied  death  was  that  of  I'rinee  Charles 
of  Monaco. 

Throughout  the  Balkan  Peninsula  the 
usual  Russian  policy  was  cleverly  jiursued  in 
1890,  with  the  result  that  a  general  uneasi- 
ness pervaded  tlie  political  atnios])here.  In 
Scrvia,    Russia's   endeavors   were  aided  by 
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the  claims  of  Natalie  that  her  divorce  should 
he  set  aside,  ami  that  she  be  established  in 
her  natural  authority  over  the  young  King, 
her  son.  Prince  Ferdinand's  j)osition  in 
l>ulgaria  continued  as  it  was  in  1889,  and 
Stamboulotf's  power  remained  in  the  as- 
cendant. 

In  1891  there  was  a  slight  straining  over 
Russian  relations  with  Germany,  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  a   proposed  loan    negotia- 


tion; and  the  cordiality  of  the  French  ni  the 
matter  of  money,  as  in  other  ways,  evidentlv 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  Czar.  In 
internal  affairs  the  ))ersecution  of  tlu^  Jews 
continued,  despite  the  protests  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  the  impression  of  a  Russian 
diaracter  on  Finland  jirogri'ssed  rapidly. 
In  fServia,  Russian  influence  was  injured  bv 
the  forcible  expulsion  of  Natalie,  but  in 
Bulgaria  the  growing  unpopularity  of  Stani- 
boulofT  was  helpful  to  liussian 
desires. 

The  Prenn"er  showed  sreat 
harshness  in  hi.s  measures,  es- 
pecially toward  persons  sus- 
pecte<l  of  disloyalty;  nor  is 
this  a  cause  for  wonder,  inas- 
much as  it  was  only  tlie  igno- 
rance of  the  assassin  that 
saved  hi.s  life,  M.  Beltchclt" 
being  shot  in  his  presence  in 
his  stead  by  mistake.  So 
bitter  <lid  Stambouloff  become 
that  he  caused  the  expulsion 
of  a  French  journalist,  Clia- 
dourne;  an  act  thought  by  the 
French  to  be  contrary  to  the 
caj)itulation.s,  and  by  them 
resented  to  the  extent  of  with- 
drawing their  agent  from  Sofia, 
and  sending  a  notification  and 
protest  to  the  Porte  as  the 
Suzerain  of  Bulgaria.  In 
Rouniania  there  were  no  im- 
portant developments,  not- 
withstanding the  death  of  M. 
Bratiano. 

In  1892  Russia  continued 
to  expel  the  Jews  and  to  hoard 
gold,  in  preparation  for  a  fu- 
ture war, while  the  ravages  of  cholera  removed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons, 
and  the  influenza  aided  the  more  virulent 
disease  in  its  work  of  disaster.  In  addition, 
the  failure  of  crops  in  many  j)arts  of  the 
Em|iire  brought  great  masses  of  the  people 
perilmisly  near  to  starvation.  The  natural 
result  of  such  conditions  was  to  make  the 
Nihilists  rampant  in  their  destructive  work, 
while  all  the  peoj)le  felt  more  severely  than 
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ever  the  baneful  effects  of  official  corrupt  ion 
and  exaction. 

An  instance  of  the  extreme  l)ittenie.ss 
was  manifested  when,  in  March  of  1893,  the 
mayor  of  Moscow,  M.  Alexejeff,  was  assas- 
sinated l)y  a  workman,  wlio  hated  the  official 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poor 
were  plundered.  The  Government,  however, 
relieved  the  distress  of  many  by  pushing 
wori<  on  the  construction  of  tlie  great 
TraiKscontinental  Railway,  whicli  now 
sliowed  evident  signs  of  future  realization. 
In  foreign  relations  the  usual  policy  was 
pursued  by  tlic  alisoriitioii  of  the  khanate  of 
IJokhara,  thus  bringing  Russia  to  the 
Afghanistan  frontier  in  India,  and  into 
direct  contact  with  Great  Britain.  In  Eu- 
ropean relations  the  policy  seemed  to  lean 
toward  alliance  with  Austria-Hungary,  while 
the  cordiality  displayed  in  a  visit  of  the 
Czarewitch  to  Berlin  delighted  the  Germans 
and  alarmed  the  French  and  English. 

The  precise  part  played  by  Russia  in  Servian 
affairs  in  1893  is  a  matter  much  in  doubt, 
but  events  there  were  of  a  decisive  character. 
Early  in  the  year  there  was  a  public  recon- 
ciliation of  the  ex-King  and  his  divorced 
wife,  and  soon  after,  on  April  13,  the  young 
King  Alexander  executed  a  remarkable 
coup  d'etat.  The  ministry  olitained  a  very 
uncertain  majority  in  the  3Iareli  elections, 
whereupon  the  Cabinet  so  arranged  the  ses- 
sion as  to  exclude  their  adversaries  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  insure  a  majority.  There- 
upon the  King  summoned  a  meeting  in  the 
palace  of  the  ministry,  of  his  regents  and 
household,  and  late  in  the  evening  notified 
them  of  his  intention  of  assuming  directly 
the  reins  of  government,  emj)hasizing  his 
declaration  by  placing  them  under  arrest  for 
the  night.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  bar- 
racks and  received  the  oath  of  allegiance 
from  the  soldiers,  and  on  the  following  day 
word  to  exact  the  oath  was  sent  to  all  the 
headquarters  of  the  troops  in  the  kingdom. 
The  whole  matter  was  managed  without  any 
hitch,  and  the  youth  gained  possession  of  his 
authority  Avith  the  general  approval  of  his 
sul)jects.  Dr.  Dokitch,  his  old  tutor,  was 
Prime   Minister,  although  the  Premier's  ill- 


ness in  October  gave  the  influential  f)ost  to 
General  (iruitch. 

In  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  the  most  im- 
portant of  political  ha]jpenings  were  nuptial. 
Ferdinand  strengthened  his  position  by  his 
marriage  to  the  Princess  Marie  Louise,  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  she  being  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma;  and  the  Roumanian 
Ferdinand,  Heir  Apjiarent  to  the  throne,  de- 
lighted his  subjects  by  espousing  the  Princess 
Marie  of  Edinburgh,  the  child  of  the  marriage 
of  Prince  Alfred  of  Gi-eat  Britain  to  the  only 
daughter  of  Alexander  II.  of  Russia.  The 
most  lamented  event  of  this  j'ear  in  Bulgaria 
was  the  death  of  Prince  Alexander.  This 
was  followed  in  1S94  by  a  death  of  vast  im- 
portance in  Russia,  that  of  the  Czar  Alexan- 
der III.,  who  died  October  31,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Nicholas  II.  The  accession 
of  the  new  ruler  was  hailed  with  anticipations 
of  milder  sway,  hopes  well  justified  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage,  November  27,  to 
the  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse,  when  he  chal- 
lenged the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  by  omitting, 
for  the  first  time  in  years,  the  barriers  of 
soldiers  Ijctween  Czar  and  people. 

Another  matter  of  importance  that  distin- 
guished 1 894  was  the  discovery  of  a  northeast 
passage  by  an  English  sailor.  Captain  Wig- 
gins, who  had  lieen  searching  for  it  for  years. 
He  passed  arouncl  the  north  coast  of  Norwa\', 
through  tlu-  narrow  Yugor  Strait,  traversed 
the  Kara  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean,  entered  into 
the  Yenisei  River,  and  tlius  conipleted  a  j)as- 
sage  to  Siberia,  that,  he  declared,  was  avail- 
able and  safe  during  all  the  summer  months, 
and  opened  to  the  world  all  the  vast  and  rich 
tracts  of  Siberia. 

Affairs  were  satisfactory  to  Russian  inter- 
ests in  Bulgaria,  inasmuch  as  M.  Stambouloff 
resigned  on  acc<mnt  of  the  Russian  sympa- 
thies of  Ferdiiuind,  and  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Stoiloff.  The  former  Premier  was  so  violent 
in  his  attacks  on  his  Prince  that  he  was  ar- 
rested, and,  when  bailed,  had  difficulty  in 
escaping  the  violence  of  an  angry  mob.  In 
Servia,  too,  affairs  were  unstable,  Alexander 
executing  another  successful  midnight  coup 
iFetdt,  and  changing,  in  .January,  M.  Simitch's 
])remiership    for    that   of    31.    Nikolaievidi. 
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The  divorce  of  tlii'  I'oy.il  ]p;irc'uts  was  (Ifclarcd 
void;  but  a  elass  of  aifitators  i-cfusi'd  to  yield 
to  the  charm  of  domestic  haniiuny  imw  ilom- 
inant  in  the  kingdom,  M'liereupon  Alexander 
executed,  on  May  i\,  yet  a  tliird  coup  iVitut 
at  his  favorite  nocturnal  hour,  aholisiiini;  the 
Constitution  and  restoring  the  nimv  autocratic 
instrument  of  1800. 

The  following  year  was  one  of  consterna- 
tion in  Bulgaria,  though  one  of  triuni])li  for 
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Russian  interests,  since,  on  July  1."),  M. 
Staniliotdoff,  the  ex-Premier,  was  shot  and 
stabl)ed  in  the  streets  of  Sofia,  dying  of  his 
wounds  three  days  later.  The  event  shocke<l 
Euro]>e,  and  much  susjiicion  of  Russia  was 
jjrovokcd  by  the  tragedy;  for  it  was  thought 
that  the  assassination  was  deliberately  con- 
ceived by  the  Muscovite  government.  Noth- 
ing occurred,  however,  to  confirm  the  susjii- 
cion, only  the  Russian  influence  in  Bulgaria 
■was    now    unhampered   by    the   intelligence 


and  force  of  its  bitterest  antagonist.  Mean- 
time, in  Russia,  conditions  were  ]ieculiarly 
<listressful.  The  Nihilists,  on  August  Ui, 
blew  up  the  barracks  at  Taola,  killing  three 
hundred  persons.  'I'he  police  redoubled 
their  endeavors  against  this  sort  of  crime, 
and  on  Septenilier  (>  iiiiu'  hundred  person.s 
were  arrested  on  suspicion  in  ^loscow  and 
St.  Petersburg.  The  terrorism  of  the  agita- 
tors was  again  disjilayt'd  in  Poland,  where  an 
inceiidiar\  tire  at  Przvtvk  left 
foin-  thousand  citizens  homeless. 

The  Cabinet  suffered  in  1895 
by  the  death  of  M.  de  (tiers,  the 
]\rinister  of  Foreign  Affaiis,  and 
again,  in  ISOO,  by  the  death  of 
Prince  LobanofF-Rostov.sky,  who 
succeeded  to  the  Foreign  IVrinist  ry. 
In  the  same  year  dieil  the  Chief 
Rabbi  of  the  Jewish  Churcli  in 
all  liussia,  Isaac  Elchonon. 

In    ISiKi,    Russia    was  credite<l 
with   having  obtaine(l    an    uiidei'- 
standing  with  the  Sultan,  whereby 
she  gained  a   free  passage  of  the 
kW  Dardanelles,  control  of  the  Black 

iBj  Sea,  and  actual    suzerainty   over 

European  Turkey.  This  success- 
was  increased  by  the  betrothal  of 
the  Pi-incess  Ilelene  of  ilontene-, 
gro  to  King  Alexander,  by  which 
the  alliance  of  Russia  and  Servia 
was  confirmed,  and  by  England's 
consenting  to  a  Russian  lease  for 
twenty  years  of  a  Chinese  jiort  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway. 

The  glory  and  the  horror  of  the- 
year  came  in  the  coronation  of 
the  Czar;  the  glory,  because  May  witnessed 
the  tnost  imjiosing  fetes  in  Russian  liistorv  ; 
the  horroi',  for  the  same  month  witnessed  the 
(lestructii>M  at  those  fetes  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand human  lives.  Nicholas  II.  was  crowned 
at  ^Moscow,  May  •><6,  with  the  most  splendid 
ceremonies  of  modern  times.  On  May  30,  in  a 
])anic  of  the  crowds  in  the  people's  fete  on 
the  plains  around  Moscow,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  jiersons  were  trampled  to  death. 
The  dismay,  caused  by  a  casualty  so  fearful. 
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can  liardly  be  conceived.  It  cast  a  gloimi 
over  all  the  worlil,  wliile  it  tilled  Ilussia  with 
lamentations,  little  lessened  by  the  bounty  of 
the  Autocrat,  who  gave  one  thousand  roubles 
to  each  family  sustaining  a  loss,  besides  pay- 
ingr  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  event 
was  one  of  those  for  which  it  is  imjjossible 
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to  fix  the  particular  blame;  but  it  was  at  least 
an  evidence  of  a  disastrous  social  condition 
when  the  poverty,  the  ignorance,  and  the 
hunger  of  the  masses  were  such  as  to  make 
them,  in  their  frantic  desire  of  gifts,  rush 
over  one  another  in  such  mad  fury  as  to 
tread  under  their  feet  and  destroy  hundreds 
of  their  fellows.  It  was  with  something  of 
relief   that  the    Czar   and    Czarina  left    the 


scene  of  such  calamity,  in  August,  for  at  our 
througji  Euro])e,  including  in  their  itinerary 
Austria,  (icrmany,  I)(iiiuark,  (iriat  IJritain, 
aiul  France. 

After   this   cpixnlc,   the   Czar   returned   to 
liis  northern  capital  and  began  to  be  Knipcror 
of  all   the  Kiissias.     Two   years   previously, 
Ik'  liad  taken  for  his  spouse  the 
I'rincess  Alix  of  Hesse,  giand- 
daiigiiter    of    (^ueen    Victoria. 
Meaiiwiiih',  partly    in    \irtiie<)f 
the     situation,    and     partly     in 
\irtue    of    his  hunuine  disposi- 
tion, .iihI  jiartly  because  of  the 
traditional      a])tifude     of     the 
Czars  each  to  reverse  the  policy 
of    his     predecessor,    Nicholas 
decided  as  one  of  the  lirst  acts 
of  his  reign  to  abate  the  perse- 
cutions   wiiich    h.id    long  1)eeii 
prevalent.   Tlu'se  were  directed 
against  two  general  cla.sses  of 
his  subjects.    First,  the  malcon- 
tent— mostly  Polish  and  Lithu- 
anian— part  of  the  population 
which  had  contributed  in  past 
years  so  many  of  its  represen- 
tatives to  the  Siberian  snows; 
fand  secondly,  the  Jews. 
One  half  of  the  per.secutioii 
had   political  insurgency  as  its 
motive  ;   the  other  half  had  re- 
ligious animosity  as    its  basis. 
There    was   a   suggestion  that 
the  happy  Czar,  rejoicing  in  the 
birth  of  an   hi'ir  to  the  throne, 
wouhl  lain  emph:isize  his  boreal 
ecstasy  by  relaxing  somewhat 
the  rigors  which  had  been  laiil 
u]ioii    the     unhappy.      Accord- 
ingly, in  the  early  part  of  ISOd, 
the    Procurator   (ieneral    of  the  Holy  Synocl 
transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  a 
ukase  in  which  the  more  com])lete  assimila- 
tion   of  the  frontier   popidation  with  what 
was  designated  as  "the  heart   and  i-ort'  of 
Russia"   was   declared    to    be    the  ini))erial 
l)olicy. 

The  document  also  alleged  that  extraordi- 
nary measures  of  repression  by  the  author!- 
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ties  need  no  longer  be  taken,  and  that  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  should,  in  a  word, 
refrain  from  further  persecution.  Tliis  edict 
was  directed  to  the  Minister  Pobedonostzeff, 
who  had  for  some  time  acted  as  persecutor- 
in-chief  of  the  Russians.  Tliat  the  young 
Czar  sliouhl  venture  to  reverse  the  policy  of 
such  an  official  was  a  clear  indication  of  the 
purpose  of  the  former  to  distinguish  his  reign 
as  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Peace. 

The  middle  of  the  year  1896  may  be  noted 
as  the  time  of  the  revival  or  growth  of  Rus- 
sian interest  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Af- 
rica. This  interest  centered  in  Abyssinia. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  bottom  motive 
of  Russian  adventure  into  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  was  the  desire  to  establish  a  bond  be- 
tween the  Greek  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Christian  Churches  of  Abyssinia.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  creating  and  cultivating 
such  a  tie.  If  Russia  could  succeed  in  win- 
ning over  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia  to  her 
own  faith,  she  might  then  with  a  show  of 
reason  assume  toward  the  country  the  same 
attitude  which  she  held  toward  Montenegro 
and  the  other  protected  states  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Balkans.  Indeed,  she  began  to  do 
this.     It  was  a  process  worthy  of  her  craft. 

At  length,  when  King  Menelek  won  his 
victory  over  the  Italians,  the  event  was  hailed 
at  St.  Petersburg  as  though  it  had  been  a 
triumph  of  Russian  arms.  The  Czar  made 
haste  to  confer  on  his  favorite  foreign  prince 
the  decoration  of  the  Russian  cross.  And  in 
this  sentiment  the  French  participated,  for 
the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  grew  in  strength 
and  tenacity.  One  great  drawback  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  powerful  Russian  interest 
on  the  Red  Sea  coast,  and  still  further  south, 
was  the  relative  weakness  of  the  Russian 
navy,  and  the  fact  that  Abyssinia  is  an  in- 
land nation  without  ports  and  seaboard. 

Meanwhile,  the  labor  question  in  Russia 
continued  to  be  as  rife  and  as  fruitful  of  re- 
sults as  in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
Russia,  like  the  United  States,  is  an  agricul- 
tural country.  ITnlike  the  United  States, 
she  has  not  been  threatened  as  yet  with  the 
absorption  of  her  population  in  great  munici- 
palities. The  land  question,  therefore,  con- 
—17 


tinues  to  be  the  paramount  interest  under 
discussion.  The  epoch  which  we  here  con- 
sider showed  several  results  of  an  attempt 
under  encouragement  from  the  Government 
to  establish  and  extend  peasant  proprietor- 
ship to  the  public  lands. 

As  far  back  as  1883,  an  institution  called 
the  Peasant  Bank  was  established,  having  in 
view  the  furnishing  of  facilities  to  the  com- 
mon people  for  getting  possessioti  of  the 
lands.'  The  law  was  to  the  effect  that  any 
intending  proprietor  or  purchaser  of  land  as 
a  home  for  himself  could  do  so  by  j)roviding 
in  money  one  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  land 


Mr 
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to  be  bought.  The  other  three  fourths  of 
the  purchase  money  should  be  furnished  by 
the  State.  In  the  course  of  about  ten  years, 
it  was  found  that  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  peasant  families  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  thus  offered.  Two 
million  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  free- 
hold had  been  acquired,  and  this  generally 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  settled  districts  where 
tlie  lands  were  cheajiest.  The  sparsely  in- 
habited )iarts  were  thus  furnished  with  a 
population  so  that  (he  movement  of  the  peo- 
ple was  ainnj  from  rather  than  toirard  the 
towns  and  cities. 

Seeing  the  success  of  the  Peasant  Bank, 
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anil  the  hciH'Hc'ial  results  to  the  State,  the 
Russian  nohility  estahlisliol  aiiotlier  finan- 
cial institution  of  like  character  fur  their  own 
advantage;  but  the  strange  thing  about  these 
trial  schemes  was  that  wliile  tlie  enterjirise 
of  the  peasants  was  successful,  that  of  the 
nobility  proved  to  lie  abortive.  l!y  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  decennium,  it  was  found  that 
the  nol)les  had  not  in  fact  increased  their 
landholding  to  any  apiirecialilc  extent.  ^lure 
than  this,  it  was  found  that  they  had  j)laced 
mortgages  on  from  sixty  to  seventy  jter  cent, 
of  the  land  which  they  ])ossessed  before 
their  banking  institu- 
tion was  created  and  \ 
tried!  j 

In  the  latter  ])art  of 


the  keep  of  tlic  .l:i]jaiiese;  to  hurry  them  out 
an<l  admit  the  vanguard  of  tin-  Czar's  railway 
builders  would  seem  to  be  an  affront  to  the 
late  conquerors  of  China.  The  pacific  and 
commercially  disposed  Czar  woidd  not  by 
jireference  give  offense  to  anj';  so  the  point 
selected  for  his  e.\it  to  the  Pacific  was  a  har- 
bor near  the  month  of  the  Yalu  River.  Not 
indill'erently  did  (Jreat  IJritain  and  the  other 
^\'estern  powers  look  on  while  this  businesa 
was  under  lU'gotiation. 

Ever  and  anon  in  the  period  under  consid- 
eration, the  religious  interests  in  tlie  larger 
sense  were  obtruded 
into  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions. This  was  shown 
in  the  effort  of  Russia 
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1896,  the  rumor  was  revived  of  a  secret  treaty 
between  Russia  and  China,  whereby  the  for- 
mer should  gain  l)y  the  concession  of  the  lat- 
ter a  seaport  free  from  ice  which  should  be 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  proposed  Siberian 
Railway.  On  the  occasion  of  the  journey  of 
Li  Hung  Chang  around  the  world,  he  paused 
at  Moscow,  where  he  had  extensive  confer- 
ences with  the  Czar,  but  the  results  reached 
were  not  authoritatively  ])ronudgated.  It 
was,  however,  given  out  that  the  concession  of 
a  port  to  Russia  diil  not  look  to  Port  Arthur, 
though  that  jjoint  might  well  appear  to  be  the 
most  eligible  terminus  for  the  Siberian  line. 
Port  Arthur  remained  for  the  time  bein<j  in 


to  gain  for  the  Greek  Church  a  complete 
ascendency  in  Bulgaria.  That  country  has 
long  constituted  a  ])art  of  the  religious 
water-shed  between  Rome  and  ^[oscow.  The 
Bulgarian  Church,  as  such,  belongs  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Czar  and  his  metropolitans, 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  prevalent 
in  many  parts  of  the  countrJ^  Prince  Fer- 
dinand himself  belonged  to  this  communion, 
and  the  religious  division  between  him  and 
the  Czar  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  Bidgaria 
from  a  complete  assimilation  with  the  Empire. 
Russian  influence  prevailed,  however,  to  the 
extent  of  having  the  child  Prince  Boris,  heir 
of  Ferdinand  and  therefore  in  expectancy  of 
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the  Bul<i;ariaii  throne,  baptized  into  the  fel- 
lowship and  communion  of  the  Greek  Church. 
So  far  as  Ferdinand  was  concerned  the 
change  was  one  of  polity  and  politics,  rather 
than  of  conviction  and  religious  preference. 
Ill  the  sjjring  of  1896,  it  thus  came  to  pass 
that  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  the, 
Bulgarian  principality  became  a  Greek  Cath- 
olic, with  the  expectation  of  the  managers 
that  in  time  to  come  he  would  be  a  faithful 
subordinate  of  the  Czar. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  interna- 
tional understanding  became  emphatic  l)e- 
tween  Russia  and  France.  Notwithstanding 
the  diversity  of  temper  and  contradiction  of 
institutions  in  the  two  countries — notwith- 
standing the  pai'adox  which  from  a  historical 
point  of  view  appeared  in  the  very  phrase, 
Franco-Russian  alliance — that  fact  became 
recognized  as  a  fact,  and  as  such  came  to  be 
the  basis  of  other  facts  in  various  quarters  of 
Europe.  The  arch  of  interiiationality,  stand- 
ing like  a  sunbow,  one  foot  in  the  snows  of 
Russia  and  the  other  in  the  vineyards  of 
France,  overspanned  the  German  Empire  and 
several  other  intermediate  powers. 

With  the  appearance  of  this  phenomenon. 
Great  Britain  became  first  curious  and  then 
interested.  All  the  other  powers  from  Nor- 
way to  Portugal,  from  Fiiiisterre  to  Greece, 
looked  on  with  wonder  while  the  miracle  was 
accomplisheil.  What  did  it  signify?  It  sig- 
nified that  the  old  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope, though  as  vital  as  ever,  was  distrusted 
by  all  the  jirincipal  jiarties  thereto.  It  was  a 
partnership  which  could  not  be  dissolved 
without  the  ruin  of  the  firm;  but  in  tlie 
meantime,  partners  A  and  C  secretly  leagued 
in  Older  to  keep  partners  B  and  D  from  com- 
bining against  either!  All  the  while  partners 
E,  F,  and  G  beat  around  the  heavy  members 
of  the  firm  to  find  hiding  places  and  points 
of  A'antage  for  the  jireservation  of  their  re- 
spective fortunes.  For  this  reason  the  Ger- 
man Empire  hugged  Austria  and  Italy,  one 
in  either  arm,  and  called  them  lirothers  of 
the  Dreibund. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Czar  began  to 
jirepare  his  ]>voclaniatioii  of  ])eace.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  made 


that  tour  of  the  Western  states  to  which  we 
have  frequently  referred.  He  visited  all  the 
principal  capitals,  and  conferred  both  socially 
and  politically  with  the  heads  of  govern- 
ments in  every  important  quarter  of  Europe. 
To  what  extent  he,  at  this  early  period  of  his 
career,  gave  out  the  doctrines  of  jjeace  with 
which  his  name  was  subsequently  associated, 
is  not  known.  But  on  the  whole,  his  tour  of 
Europe  tended  to  amity  and  conservatism. 

In  the  last  month  of  1896,  international 
busybodies  were  stirred  up,  first  with  the 
pulilication,  then  with  the  contradiction,  and 
finally  with  the  reaffirmation  of  the  fact  of  a 
Russo-Chinese  secret  treaty,  involving  the 
concession  by  China  to  Russia  of  a  right  of 
way  and  sea-coast  terminal  for  the  Siberian 
Railway.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Czar  was  reaching  out  for  influence  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Chinese  coast.  The  report 
went  abroad  of  a  project  to  establish  Russian 
schools  in  Peking.  The  policy  was  to  press 
the  Russian  ascendency  as  much  as  it  would 
bear  without  awakening  the  antagonism  of 
the  Western  nations. 

In  the  early  part  of  1S9T,  the  line  of  the 
Siberian  railway  was  provisionally  deter- 
mined from  Blagoveshchensk  in  a  southerly 
direction  through  Manchuria,  and  thence  in 
an  easterly  course  to  the  sea  at  Vladivostock, 
at  the  niouth  of  the  Ussuri  River.  A  pro- 
visional line  was  at  the  same  time  surveyed 
in  a  southwesterly  course  from  Kirin,  in  the 
heart  of  Manchuria,  to  Talien-wan  and  Port- 
Arthur.  It  was  thus  that  the  foundation  was- 
laid  for  that  extreme  jealousy  which  the  Ger- 
man Empire  soon  exhibited  toward  Russia — 
a  jealousy  which  led,  as  we  have  already- 
seen,  to  the  conquest  and  colonization  of 
Kiao-Chau,  with  the  acquisition  of  four  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  territory.' 

In  course  of  time,  a  fuller  knowledge  was 
gained  of  the  almost  alarming  extent  of  the 
concessions  recently  made  by  the  Chinese 
Empire  to  the  Czar.  The  concessions, 
amounted  to  a  virtual  jirotectorate  of  the 
arreater  part  of  nortliern  Cliina.  Russia  was 
permitted   to  send   into  this  territory  such 
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forces  as  slie  niiglit  choose  to 
send,  and  to  raise  and  equip 
Cliinese    levies.       She   mirrht 
also  develop  the  mines   and, 
by  implication,    the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  country 
over  which  her  influence  j)re- 
vailed.     She  might,  in  certain 
ciintingencies,     f<irtify     Port 
Arthur       and        Talieii-waii. 
China  .hound   herself   not    to 
cede     the     strategical    points 
referred     to,    to    any    other 
power.     And  Russia,  for  her  part, 
gave   a  counter  pledge  to  defend 
the    vantage    j)oints    against    the 
icroachnientof  any  foreign  force. 
The  great  importance  of  the  whole 
usiness,  however,  lay  in  the  rail- 
-ay    communication    which    was 
stablished    under    the     conijiact. 
As  soon  as  the  same  should  he  ful- 
filled, Russia    would    control  and 
po.ssess  an  all-through  line  of  rail- 
way   of    her    own     gauge     from     Moscow- 
through   Siberia  and  Manchuria    to   Peking 
and    I'ort     Arthur  !      The    enterprise     was 
like  that   of    our  own    Pacific   railway  sys- 
tem, save  that  it'  extended,  in  the  case  of  Rus- 
sia, through  great  reaches  of  foreign  territory. 
Considering   the    whole   period,  fmiu   the 
close  of  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  to 
the    end    of   the    century,    the  one   prevail- 
ing fact  is   the   imminent  ascendency 
of  Russia  ill  both  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  was  the   threatening  as])eet  of  the 
Russian    naval    ]>ower    which    .stayed 
the    conquering   hand  of  Japan,    and 
obliged    her   to     concede    to    China 
terms  which  she  would  not  otherwise 
have  granted.     As  soon  as  peace  was 
declared,    the    Russian    evolution    in 
Asia    proceeded  evenly.     Russia   be- 
came the  paramount  power,  and  she 
was  henceforth  able  in  a  measure  to 
dictate  the  antecedent   conditions  of 
the    coming    dismantlement    of    the 
Chinese  Empire. 

Russia    became    virtually  the  pro- 
tector  of   both    China    and    Korea. 
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Just  in  proportion  as  this  power  was  es- 
tablished slie  became  the  enemy  of  Japan. 
Nor  could  it  be  said  that  in  this  aggran- 
dizement and  vast  increment  of  power 
Russia  had  broken  any  of  her  treaty  stip- 
ulations. She  had  simply  advanced  until, 
by  the  year  1898,  the  shadow  of  her  hand 
lay  over  all  the  landscape  of  the  East. 


have  an  actual  living  faith  which  seizes  the 
life  and  character  and  dominates  all  actions. 
They  believe  what  they  profess;  that  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Slavic  race  and  its  religion. 
That  profound  apathy  and  undeveloped  hj'- 
pocrisy  which  mark  the  Christian  profession 
in  the  states  of  the  West  are  not  seen  among 
the  Russians.     They  are  as  sincere  in  their 


V  itic  courtesy  ol  Scientific  Amtr,,;tii. 
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Meanwhile,  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  two 
facts  might  be  noted  as  peculiarly  signiticant. 
One  of  these  was  the  continued  mastery  of  a 
religious  faith  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Rus- 
sia was  by  far  the  most  religious  country  in 
the  world.  This  is  said  of  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  There  were  other  countries  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  pageant  was  more  uni- 
versal and  more  splendid;  but  the  Russians 


reliajion  as  in  their  business,  and  this  cannot 
be  said  of  any  other  civilized  people. 

The  other  fact  referred  to  is  the  deep 
foundation  and  powerful  growth  of  social- 
ism. This  aspect  of  Russian  life  and  prac- 
tice is  closely  blended  with  the  religious 
disposition.  The  social  communities  are  as 
a  rule  powerfully  religious.  If  Moscow  may 
be  described  as  the  one  holy  city  still  remain- 
ing in  Europe,  it  may  also  be  described  as  the 
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native  haunt  of  socialism.  The  industrial 
life  has  here  taken  on  an  aspect  which  has 
been  called  monastic.  The  manufacturing 
establishments  are  generally  conducted  on 
the  religio-socialistic  basis.  The  workmen 
employed  are  both  lodged  and  fed  from  a 
<'ommon  su]>]ily  and  by  a  common  authority. 
The  dormitories  and  refectories  of  the  great 
manufactories  are  provided  for  all  in  com- 
nmn. 

Thus  a  large    silk   manufactory,  employ- 
ing five  thousand  hands,  will  have  connected 


establishment  constitutes  a  kind  of  indus- 
trial monastery,  which  if  the  end  of  man  be 
freedom  can  but  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  formidable  nests  of  o])pressi<>n  in  the 
world;  while  if  the  end  of  man  be  subjecliun 
and  servitude,  the  workman  monastery  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ultimate  institu- 
tions of  mankind. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  effort  of 
Bulgaria  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Ilussia,  and  to  gain  the  supi>ort  of  that  great 
pt)wer  by  the  initiation  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
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■with  it  fifteen  or  twenty  (lormitcjries,  each 
of  which  furnishes  sleeping  accommodations 
for  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
persons.  The  internal  arrangement  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  hospital.  The  men's  domii- 
tories  are  separated  from  those  of  the 
Avomen.  A  given  number  of  the  lodgers  are 
assigned  to  one  table,  and  on  that  table  the 
apparatus  for  making  tea,  and  indeed,  all  the 
supplying  sources  of  food,  are  arranged. 
At  the  head  of  every  bed  are  hung  sacred 
images,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  is 
religious  rather   than   secular.      The   whole 


and  Ills  heir  Boris  into  the  Greek  Catholic 
communion.  The  results,  however,  hardly 
seemed  to  answer  to  the  expectation.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  again 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  schism  of 
Europe,  and  to  get  for  himself  recognition 
as  an  independent  sovereign.  He  would  fain 
take  rank  with  the  rulers  of  Servia, 
Roumania,  and  Greece.  He  accordingly  set 
out  with  his  Prime  Minister  Stoiloff  to  visit 
several  of  the  western  capitals.  He  im- 
agined that  the  rulers  of  the  powers  would 
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now  be  willing,  while  the  Turk  was 
grappling  with  the  Greek,  to  grant  him  a 
crown. 

But  they  all  temporized  with  the  Prince, 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  Grjeco-TurkisV  war. 
That  conflict  proved  to  be  on  the  side  oi  the 
Greeks  a  miserable  fiasco.  The  Tui-kish 
army  rushed  on  to  complete 
and  overwhelming  success. 
Tills  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  Prince  Ferdinand, 
taking  counsel  of  prudence 
rather  than  consistency,  hast- 
ened to  Constantinople  and 
made  his  peace  with  Sultan 
Abdul  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage. The  KlfiiJdaratasch 
caricatured  the  event  in  a  car- 
toon, in  which  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand, bending  loyally  forward, 
takes  the  hand  of  the  Sultan, 
and  to  this  is  added  the  legend, 
"  X  crown  is  worth  a  kiss  of 
the  hand." 

One  feature  in  the  general 
history  of  this  period  was  the 
better  understanding  which 
the  nations  obtained  of  the 
bottom  policy  of  the  Russian 
Government  and  of  the  true 
character  of  the  Russian  peo- 
jile.  It  was  seen  that  there 
was  much  of  the  conservative 
temper  in  the  method  and 
purpose  of  the  Czar  and  his 
Government.  The  publicists 
of  Europe  and  America  began 
to  examine  critically  the  vari- 
ous measures  which  Russia  had 
taken  in  the  last  decennium, 
and  there  could  be  found  Vmt 
few  if  any  causes  of  complaint.  It  ajipeared, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  internal  industrial 
and  social  condition  was  the  thing  to  which 
the  imperial  policy  looked  most  of  all.  It 
was  development  toithin,  which  constituted 
the  motive  in  nearly  all  that  had  been  done. 
The  foreign  outreachings  seemed  to  be  con- 
tributory to  internal  strength.  The  Russian 
Government   at    this   period    was   to   a  less 


degree  than  any  other  power  under  the  do- 
minion of  that  insidious  plutocracy  which 
has  established  itself  throughout  Western 
Europe  and  America. 

Another  fact  of  no  less  importance  came 
out  as  a  result  of  better  information,  and  that 
was  the  superior  character  of  the  Russians 
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as  a  people.  This  character  was  made  known 
by  international  travel,  by  corresjiondence, 
by  reviews  in  the  great  periodicals  of  Europe 
and  America.  In  April  of  1S98,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review " 
under  the  title  of  "Russia  and  the  Balance  of 
Power,"  in  which  the  critic  passing  from 
political  and  international  questions  speaks 
thus  eulogistically  of  the  Russian  people: 
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"I  found  that  tlie  Russians  liy  tcnipiTa- 
mi'iit  were  without  exception  the  gentlest, 
most  easygoing,  and  humane  nation  in 
Europe — and  I  liave  seen  them  all.  Their 
defects  are  many,  but  the  leading  feature  in 
the  Russian  character,  high  and  low,  which 
stands  above  faults  of  which  thev  have  their 
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full  share,  is  an  enthusiastic,  generous 
humanity,  easily  moved  to  sadness  and  tears; 
full  of  expansive  gratitude  for  kindness;  free 
from  meanness,  pettiness,  an<i  cunning  greed. 
In  short,  it  struck  me,  the  more  I  contem- 
plated the  Russian  character,  that  they  were 
the  only  people  in  Europe  who  possessed 
several  of  the  better  characteristics  of  our- 


selves. The  Russians  are  not  so  fond  of 
fair  play,  not  so  truth  t'ul,  not  so  energetic, 
not  so  manly  as  we  are;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  less  hy])Ocritical,  more  truly 
modest,  gentler,  more  tender,  more  truly 
religious,  more  humane,  and  less  brutal  and 
violent  in  every  way.  This  being  so,  I  de- 
cline to  believe  that  the 
Russian  nation  as  a 
body,  or  the  Russian 
Government  as  its  rep- 
re  s  e  n  t  a  t  i  v  e — w  h  i  c  h 
shares  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  that  body — 
would  ever  lend  itself 
heart  and  soul  to  ah 
aggressive  general  war 
for  nu-ro  purposes  of 
spite  and  plunder  ;  and 
in  this  matter,  far  in- 
ferior though  the  Rus- 
sians are  to  tlu-ir  new 
allies  in  inlelligonce, 
wit,  vivacity,  anil  many 
other  nol)le  (pialities, 
they  are'  infinitely  su- 
perior to  the  French. 
They  are  a  juster  race, 
with  less  venom." 

For  a  certain  time 
after  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  II.  not  much 
was  known  in  the  world 
at  large  about  the  char- 
acter and  purpose  of 
the  new  autocrat.  lie 
was  destined,  in  the 
summer  of  189.S,  to 
make  a  revelation  of 
himself    in     a     maimer 

as     marvellous     as     it 
■s, 

was    unexpected.       On 

the  28th  of  August  in  the  year  just  re- 
ferred to,  the  splendid  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Alexander  II.  was  dedicated  at 
Moscow.  Czar  Nicholas  was  j)resent  in 
person  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  com- 
memorative of  the  life  and  work  of  his 
grandfather.  For  some  time,  the  event  had 
been    in    prejiaration,  and   it    is    likely   that 
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\  Nicholas  more  than  ever  before  had  looked 
into  the  tendency  and  bottom  facts  in  the 
history  of  his  Empire.  At  any  rate,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  and  prepared  a  coup. 

Just  before  setting  out  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Moscow,  the  Czar  called  together 
the  ambassadors  from  the  principal  states 
of  Christendom,  and  made  to  them  a  man- 
ifesto which  was  of  the  most  startling 
character.  It  was  on  the  24th  of  August 
that  he    handed   to    the   representatives   of 


the  intolerable  burden  of  taxation  and  the 
ravages  of  war.  Nicholas  suggested  a  great 
conference  of  the  powers  by  their  representa- 
tives at  which  the  tremendous  question 
which  he  proposed  should  be  considered  and 
decided. 

There  has  not  been  in  modern  times  a 
more  striking  lesson  than  was  shown  in  the 
sequel.  The  Czar's  proposal  was  received 
with  a  ripple  of  hollow  approval  in  every 
cajjital  of  Europe  and  America.     Then  each 


r 
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the  great  powers,  the  paper  which  he  had 
prepared,  jierhaps  without  consultation  witli 
anyone  except  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Count  Muravieff,  whose  ascendency 
began  at  this  time  to  be  felt  in  the  diplomacy 
of  Europe.  The  Czar,  in  his  jiaper,  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  universal  disarmament, 
and  a  permanent  peace  throughout  the  world. 
He  gave  assurance  that  the  Russian  Empire 
would  cooperate  with  the  other  great  nations 
in  disbanding  their  enormous  armies,  thus 
relieving  the  producers  of  all  countries  from 


of  the  powers  waited  to  see  what  the  others 
would  do.  Each  waited  to  consider  how  a 
measure  of  disarmament  would  affect  the 
prospects  of  the  political  parties  which  were 
in  control  of  the  several  governments.  Each 
expressed  its  favor  in  a  manner  to  make 
practical  endorsement  possible  if  the  tide 
should  turn  in  that  direction,  and  to  make  a 
way  of  escape  if  the  measure  should  fail. 

But  there  was  no  substantial  and  practical 
endorsement  of  the  Czar's  overture.  He  left 
it  with  the  ambassadors  to  be  transmitted  to 
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tlii'ir  respective  governments.  On  the  i!9tli 
of  August,  tlie  manifesto  was  ])ul>lislie<l  in 
the  United  States.  Our  country  was  at  tliat 
time  in  a  war  gr;i[i]>le  with  S]iain.  A  proto- 
col, liowever,  liail  been  agreed  to,  and  ]>eaee 
was  innninent.  None  tlie  less,  the  delights 
and  advantages  of  war,  the  splendor  of  mili- 
tary pageantry,  the  supposed  power  of  armies 
and  fleets,  were  too  great  to  permit  even  the 
American  Rei)ublic  to  aid  the  Czar  in  fill- 
ing up  the  bloody  abyss  of  the  ages.  It  seems 
to  boone  of  the  marvels  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  greatest  autocrat  of  all  should 
have  made  an  overture  of  peace  which  was  held 
off  and  coldly  considered  as  a  merely  academic 
pro])osition  by  the  newest  and  best  republics. 
The  proposition  of  the  Czar  was  nomi- 
nally accepted,  as  it  must  needs  be,  by  all 
the  leading  jiowers,  but  it  was  really  ap- 
proved by  none.  The  Hague  was  selected 
as  the  place  for  the  holding  of  the  interna- 
tional peace  congress,  and  the  2L'd  of  May, 
1899,  was  named  as  the  date  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  discussions.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  ap|iointed  .is  American 
representatives  Andrew  D.  White,  late  min- 
ister of  our  Republic  to  Russia;  Stanford 
Newell,  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Netherlands;    Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahau  of 


the  American  navy,  .^nd  President  Seth  Low 
of  Colum])ia  College. 

By  the  time  of  the  ])eginning  of  the  con- 
ference any  belief  which  may  have  e.visted 
in  the  etficacy  of  the  mnvcmcnt  had,  in  large 
measure,  given  place  to  incredulity.  Already 
each  nation  had  fixed  its  attention  on  the 
problem  of  advantage,  and  it  was  said  that 
in  the  Czar's  own  country  all  ho]ie  of  a  suc- 
cessful issue  had  been  abandoned.  With  the 
opening  ,of  the  congress,  the  first  report 
given  out  was  to  the  effect  that  the  project 
of  disarmament  was  no  longer  seriously  con- 
sidered, but  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  would  jointly  offer  a  substi- 
tute for  the  proposal  of  the  Czar  in  the  form 
of  a  paper  for  the  establishment  of  a  court 
of  international  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
settling  important  questions  arising  among 
the  powers.  The  apprehended  negative  re- 
sult, so  far  as  disarmament  was  concerned, 
was  clearly  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  Christian  nations  of  the  world  are 
still  SI)  ]>rf)foundly  immersed  in  the  ])assions, 
so  subordinated  by  the  methods,  anil  so  given 
over  to  the  brutalities  of  the  ^Middle  Ages, 
that  they  I'liEFEi!  to  retain  war  as  the  {prin- 
cipal function  for  the  display  of  ])olitical 
slreusjth  and  the  increase  of  national  glory. 


Chapxer  CIvXVI.— Xurkkv,  Greece,  and  Africa. 


URKEY  suffered,  in  1889, 
from  the  disturbances  in 
Crete,  caused  by  misrule 
and  feuds  between  the 
Christian  and  Moslem 
inhabitants.  Cliakir 
Pasha,  the  (Governor 
appointed  by  the  Porte, 
armed  the  Mussulmans  in  the  towns,  and  acts 
of  violence  followed.  In  order  to  quiet  the 
island,  the  ajipointingof  a  Christian  Governor 
was  agreed  upon;  but  the  agreement  was 
violated.  In  Armenia,  affairs  were  vastly 
worse.  The  Turks  wholly  failed  to  adhere  to 
the  promised  reforms,  and  were  unwilling,  if 


not  unal)le,  to  prevent  atrocious  assaults  by 
the  Kurds  upon  the  Christian  population  and 
the  perpetration  of  frightful  ma.ssaeres.  The 
Porte's  real  attitude  toward  the  violence  was 
shown  in  the  permitted  escape  of  Moussa 
IJey,  the  chief  offender  in  the  massacres. 

The  Powers  of  Europe  quite  failed  to 
take  any  measures  effectually  to  prevent, 
even  to  limit,  the  outrages,  and  they  contin- 
ued, hardly  checked  in  any  way,  through 
1890  and  1891.  In  1891  died  Musurus  Pasha, 
famed  as  the  Turkish  Minister  to  England, 
and  for  his  translation  of  Dante's  "  Divine 
Comedy  "  into  Greek.  All  of  the  years  since 
have  shown  a  continuation  of  the  horrors  of 
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extending 


persecution  in  Armenia,  with  intermittent 
iniitatinns  in  other  parts  of  the  Sultan's  do- 
mains. The  atrocities  in  1895  reached  such 
a  jioJTit  that  the  Powers  made  a  naval  demon- 
stration before  Constantinople  on  December 
1 2,  yet  the  other  nations  of  the  world  have 
.Idiic  ]iractically  little  to  relieve  the  peril  of 
llie-C'liristian  Armenians. 

The  massacres  in  Armenia, 
from  October  1st  of  1895  to 
January,  1896,  were  among  the 
greatest  ati'ocities  of  modern 
times.  What  were  the  causes? 
Tiie  Turkish  ofKcial  reports 
glozed  the  matter  over.  It 
became  necessary  for  the  Sul- 
tan's Government  to  do  as 
much  as  it  might  to  exaggerate 
the  causes  and  excuses  for  the 
pt'rsecution,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  minify  the  persecutions 
themselves. 

The  investigations  of  foreign 
travellers  showed  that  in  Sep- 
tember of  1895  some  young 
Armenian  patriots,  though 
warned  by  the  patriarch  and 
the  jiolice  not  to  attempt  such 
an  act,  undertook  to  bear  a 
modest  petition  to  the  Grand 
Vizier.  For  such  a  step,  they 
could  jiload  precedent  and 
custom.  But  in  the  present 
temper  tlu'ir  action  could  not 
be  toli'rate<l;  it  was  eonstrac- 
tive  insurrection.  It  also  aj)- 
pearcd  that  the  mountaineers 
of  Zit  un  had  expelled  a  Turkish 
garrison  from  its  district,  but.  tliey  had  not 
behaved  with  inhumanity  nor  had  they  used 
more  force  or  pressure  against  the  soldiers 
than  was  necessary  to  drive  them  forth. 

'  It  was  found  out  likewise  by  impartial 
investigation  that  certain  individual  Arme- 
nians, driven  to  desperation  by  the  abuses 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  had  coun- 
seled the  i)cople  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the 
administration  by  violent  measures.  But  be- 
yond these  minor  offences  and  occasional  in- 
divid\ial  crimes,  the  Turks  could  not  allege 


any  valid  reasons  for  the  atrocities  which 
they  inflicted. 

There  were  six  provinces  in  Armenia  in 
which  the  outrages  were  perpetrated.  In 
these,  massacre  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
A  band  of  about  two  thousand  Kurdish  and 
Circassian  raiders  were  loosed  upon  the  Ar- 
menian population.  Only  the  Armenians 
were   robbed    an<l    butchered.     The    Greeks 


CIIAKIK   I'ASH.V. 

and  other  alien  peoples  were  carefully  spared. 
The  victims  offered  little  resistance.  When 
there  was  resistance,  the  massacre  was  only 
the  more  outrageous.  In  such  cases,  the 
dead  were  mangled  beyond  recognition.  The 
massacre  was  accompanied  with  almost  uni- 
versal robbery.  The  Kurds  came  down  on 
hundreds  of  villages,  shooting,  and  swinging 
swords,  clubs,  and  jiickaxes,  killing  at  random. 
The  persecution  was  directed  most  of  all 
against  the  upper  caste  in  Armenian  society. 
The  aim  was  to  destroy  all  men  of  business, 
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wliose  capacity  and  intelligence  might  qiialilV 
them  for  leadership.  Beyond  the  six  prov- 
inces that  were  ravaged,  the  cities  of  Treb- 
izoiul,  ]Marash,  Intab,  Cesarea,  were  visited 
and  pillaged  by  the  raiders,  who  killed  and 
robbed  at  will.  It  was  estimated  that  in 
three  months  fnlly  fifty  thousand  people, 
mostly  well-to-do  citizens  and  their  families, 
were  butchered.  About  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  were  rendered  IioiTieless  or 
reduced  to  starvation.  The  property  ])hin- 
dered  or  destroyed  was  estimated  at  forty 
million  dollars. 

The  result  of  the  outrages  of  the  Turks  in 
Armenia  was  the  production  of  a  feeling  of 
extreme  resentment  and  animosity  through- 
out tlie  nations.  There  was  an  expectation 
of  interference  with  the  Sultan  and  his  pro- 
vincial administration.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  national  feeling  flamed  up  to  tlie  jiointof 
combustion.  The  newspapers  of  all  Christen- 
dom raised  a  howl,  and  the  poets  of  Europe 
and  America  broke  out  in  their  usual  cheap 
manner  fur  and  against  the  Sultan. 

There  was,  however,  no  serious  movcniont 
on  the  jiart  of  any  power  to  interfere  with 
the  Porte.  The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek. 
The  Eurojjean  nations  had  their  concert. 
The  support  of  the  status  in  quo  \\as  a  jiart 
of  the  league  which  was  tacitly,  almost  open- 
ly, agreed  to  in  1878,  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin.  The  Liberal  pai-ty  in  Great  Britain 
urged  on  the  Government  to  interfere  on  be- 
half of  the  Armenians.  That  was  because 
the  Liberal  party  was  not  in  power,  and  be- 
cause in  this  manner  the  national  prejudice 
might  be  turned  against  Lord  Salisbury  and 
his  administration. 

In  the  United  States,  the  rising  im])erial- 
ists  urged  our  Government  to  ])recipitate  it- 
self into  Asia  Minor;  to  demand  indemnity 
for  buildings  and  property  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  ILarpoot;  to  establish  consu- 
lates at  that  place,  and  at  Erzeroum;  to  in- 
crease the  navy,  and  to  send  a  sipiadron 
into  Turkish  waters — all  this  with  a  view, 
not  of  punishing  the  Turk,  but  of  getting 
our  Government  still  further  entangled  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Old  World.  At  this  time, 
the  administration  of  Cleveland  had  not  ex- 


pired. That  chief  magistrate  gave  no  en- 
couragement to  the  schemes  which  were 
hatched  for  embroiling  our  couiitrv  in  the 
affairs  of  the  East,  and  the  INIiiiistry  of  Salis- 
Ijury  held  on  in  its  course  of  remonstrating 
with  the  Sultan,  but  of  refusing  to  interfere 
in  a  more  forceful  manner. 

The  outrages  in  Armenia  had  a  strange 
sequel  in  Constantinople.  In  Aitgustof  1896, 
a  company  of  twenty  Armenians,  anxious  to 
protest  with  their  lives  against  the  existing 
order,  and  to  make  their  exit  from  the  Sul- 
tan's dominions,  armed  themselves  with 
revolvers  and  quietly  entered  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  bank  at  Constantinople.  Once 
within,  they  began  firing,  and  to  complete 
the  terror  exploded  a  bomb.  The  clerks 
quailed  before  tlie  intruders;  some  fled,  and 
forty  were  imprisoned.  Two  of  the  directors 
were  caught  and  held  as  hostages.  Then  a 
dynamite  charge  was  jjlaced  in  the  basement. 
The  leaders  appeared  at  the  windows  and 
swore  that  they  would  blow  the  bank  and 
themselves  out  of  existence  if  the  outside 
powers  did  not  treat  with  them  and  agree  to 
their  demands.  For  several  hours  they  held 
the  autliorities  at  bay.  Troops  gathered  and 
shattered  the  windows  with  shot.  But  the 
desperadoes  held  their  ground  until  the 
authorities  were  obliged  to  jiromise  them 
safe  conduct  out  of  Turkey.  A  compact  was 
made  to  this  effect,  and  the  bank  was  given 
up.  The  dynamite  was  taken  out  of  the 
basement,  and  the  Armenians  were  escorted 
to  the  yacht  of  Sir  Edgar  Vincent. 

Hereupon  the  Turkish  rage  broke  out  be- 
yond control.  The  people  began  to  attack 
and  kill  the  Armenians  without  respect  to 
whether  or  not  they  had  participated  in  the 
act  of  violence.  The  onset  grew  into  a  fury, 
and  the  fury  spurted  blood.  The  foreign 
ambassadors  in  Constantinople  sought  to 
a)i](ease  and  stay  the  mob.  After  the  rage 
was  over,  they  furnished  an  estimate  of  the 
slain  Armenians  at  five  tluuisand. 

The  desperate  condition  of  affairs  through- 
out the  Sultan's  dominions  provoked  at  this 
epoch  a  renewal  of  the  suggestion  to  divide 
Turkey  among  the  powers,  and  thus  reform 
what  could   not  otherwise  be   amended.     It 
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was  a  delicate  Lusiiie.ss,  for  the  Sultan  IiItii- 
self  eovild  never  assent,  and  lie  had  the 
pledge  of  the  Powers,  not  only  to  let  hini 
alone,  but  to  support  bini.  Beshles,  though 
not  a  European  himself,  he  knew  enough  of 
European  diplomacy  anil  intrigue  to  under- 
stand that  mutual  jealousies  would  keej)  the 
nations  from  attempting  his  o\\  n  dismember- 
ment. Nevertheless  the  busybodies  went 
ahead  to  discuss   the  breakup  and  partition 


Salanuinca.  Albania  was  ti)  be  given  to 
Italy.  Asia  Minor  should  go  to  Russia. 
France  shoidd  have  Sj-ria,  and  England 
should  liave  Egypt.  In  this  manner,  the 
Sultan  was  to  be  dispossessed — only  the 
thing  was  not  done  or  attempted. 

When  the  ]\IcKiidey  administration  was 
instituted  at  Washington,  a  new  corps  of 
diplomats  was  named  as  the  representatives 
of    the    United    States    at    foreign    courts 
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of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  i)ower  was 
to  receive  so  much;  another  jiower  should 
receive  thus  much,  and  so  on  until  the  Turk 
should  be  despoiled. 

When  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  soon  to 
become  Czar  of  Russia,  visited  Vienna,  in  the 
after  ])art  of  1896,  the  rumor  was  busily  cir- 
culated that  he  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
were  engaged  in  arranging  the  schedule  of 
dismem1)crment.  According  to  the  scheme, 
Austria  was  to  be  permitted  to  spread  out  to 


jVniDiig  tlu'  anibassadoi-s  so  appointed,  was 
President  .buncs  ]>.  Angell,  of  the  University 
of  ^Michigan,  who  was  nominated  and  con- 
firmed as  the  American  representative  at 
Constantinople.  At  that  ca]iital  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  whether  Dr.  Angell's  re- 
ligious views  were  such  as  to  be  acceptable 
at  the  court  of  the  Vicegerent  of  the  I'rojjhet. 
The  gravamen  of  Angell's  offending  was  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  com- 
munion in  the  United  States! 
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The  alien  cliaracter  of 
Turkish  civilization  and  the 
jar  of  Turkish  institutions 
on  the  institutions  of  Chris- 
tendom led  publicists  at  this 
jieriod  to  examine  somewhat 
critically  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  One  branch  of  in- 
(juiry  looked  to  the  discovery 
of  such  privileges  and  im- 
munities as  the  Sultan's 
Government  gave  to  citizens 
of  other  countries  including 
our  own.  It  was  found  that 
the  concession  of  right  to 
foreigners  was  more  consider- 
able and  satisfactory  than 
liad  been  expected.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples prevailing  in  the  last 
years  of  the  century,  the  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  other 
nations  might  freely  enter 
Turkish  territory  and  travel 
there,  whether  for  trade  or 
the  gratification  of  personal 
tastes.  The  same  privilege 
was  extended  as  to  the  navi- 
gation of  'J'urkish  waters. 
Not  only  so,  Init  the  citizens 
of  other  states  might  follow 
the  customs  (including  the 
religious  rites)  and  the  per- 
formance of  duties  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  their 
own  country  and  their  own 
church.  Sojourners  were  ex- 
empt from  taxation  and 
tribute,  except  those  customs 
duties  which,  like  the  rain 
and  the  dew,  fall  alike  ujion 
the  evil  and  the  good. 

In  the  matter  of  civil  and 
criminal  action  arising  with 
a  fellow  countr\nnan  every 
foreigner  might  be  judged  by 
the  ambassador  of  the  nation 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  the 
local    authorities    misfht     be 
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callcil  uiion  to  assist  in  cnforciiiy  tlu'  judg- 
ment. In  general  the  duties  and  j)rero<Tatives 
of  consuls  were  the  same  as  those  of  like  offi- 
cers in  the  Christian  states.  The  foreigner's 
domicile  was  inviolable.  Bequests  and  the 
administration  of  intestate  estates  mitrht  be 
made  under  the  consular  seal.  Nor  might 
foreign  visitants  in  the  Sultan's  dominions 
rightfully  complain  of  any  unjust  or  unnec- 
essary restrictions. 

Facts  like  these  tended  toemphasizethe  con- 


^Mniost  every  modern  nidMurdiy  rests  on  a 
volcano.  But  the  explosion  is  hindered  and 
postj>otied  by  finding  crevices  decj)  down  in 
the  subterranean  structure  thmugli  which  the 
lava  of  liatrcd  and  discontent  may  relieve 
itself  by  spurting  its  fire  and  smoke  and 
scoria  into  the  precincts  of  some  other  nation 
afar.  The  great  historical  question  of  our 
age  is  how  long  this  game  of  deception  and 
profound  hyi)ocrisy  can  be  kept  U]i.  How 
long  will  the  j)eoples  of  the  world  continue  to 


liEVIVAT,  OF  TIIK  OLD  OLYMPIC  CA^MKS    ri:i.EHHATiox  of  the  Sevex  IUm>hei.  ami 
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tradictory  opiiiidiis  which  have  prc\ailcd  re- 
specting the  Turks  in  modern  times.  The 
abuses  of  the  administration  in  the  outlying 
provinces  of  the  Empire  gave  occasion  for 
constant  and  bitter  criticism.  Many  of  these 
had  their  beginning  in  the  abuses  themselves, 
and  many  more  had  their  origin  in  the  dispo- 
sition which  the  modern  political  nations 
have  all  discovered  to  distract  the  attention 
of  their  subjects  by  attending  to  each  other's 
business  instead  of  their  own.  This  is  a  uni- 
versal  rule    which   they   have   all   adojjted. 


be  a])peased  with  the  story  of  distant  out- 
rages, while  the  story  of  black  wrong  and  in- 
justice and  cruelty  issuing  from  the  hovel 
near  by  is  unheard,  unheeded,  or  cried  down 
the  wind  ? 

These  considerations  apply  in  jjarticular  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  many  particulars, 
the  Turks  have  held  their  own,  and  have 
even  made  great  progress  in  the  last  quarter 
of  our  century.  This  was  shown  in  particu- 
lar by  a  comjiarison  of  the  Turkish  army,  as 
the  same  emerged  in  the  Greek  war  m  1897, 
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and  the  army  as  it  was  in  the  Turco-Russian 
war  twenty  rears  previously.  It  was  found 
that  at  the  later  period  the  army  had  become, 
chiefly  throusjh  the  efforts  of  Osman  and 
Pjrahini  Pashas,  one  of  the  best  equipped 
and  best  disciplined  in  Europe.  All  the 
modern  appliances  and  concomitants  of  in- 
telliirent  warfare  had  been  found  and  utilized. 
The  telegraph  had  been  brought  into  requi- 
sition. The  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope had  been  studied  as  to  their  to- 
pograpliy,  and  war  maps  produced  as 
accurate,  if  not  as  complete,  as  those  of 
the  Prussians.  Sanitary  regulations 
had  been  adopted  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  outposts  established,  and 
watering  places  marked  out  for  men 
and  horses,  so  that  the  Greek  campaign 
was  conducted  with  a  fatal  precision 
and  success  withal  not  hitherto  known 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  Turkish  power. 

The  fall  of   M.  Trieoupis,   in    1890, 
gave    the    premiership    of    Greece   to 
Delyannis,  who  remained  at  the  head  of 
affairs  until   1892,  when  Trieoupis  was 
restored  by  the  general  elections.    This 
was  brought  about  by  the  number  of 
petty   difficulties   in   which  the  rather 
bold  policy  of  Greece  had  involved  the 
country.      The   apparent  character  of 
Tricou]iis   was   one  of   prudence.     He 
palpably  admitted   his   nation's  weak- 
ness, and  for  its  strengthening  sought 
the  good-will  of  Europe.     The  people 
felt   that — for    a    time,    at    least — the 
policy   of  caution  was  the  wiser,  and 
therefore     Delyannis    fell.       Unfortu- 
nately  for   Greece,    the    prudent   Tri- 
eoupis was  not  in  power  when  Greece, 
in     1896,     began    clamoring    for   war 
against  the  Turks,  demanding  the  annexation 
of  Crete,  where  the  Christian  inhabitants  had 
risen    in    revolt  against  the  misrule  of   the 
Turkish  Governor,  declaring  that  six  thou- 
sand  of  their  number  had  been   butchered 
within  a  few  months. 

The  disaster  to  the  country  entailed  by  the 
war  with  Turkey  seems  closer  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  coming  as  it  came  soon 
after  the  revival  of  the  old  Olympic  games, 

-18 


the  seven  hundred  and  seventy-sixth  Olym- 
piad having  been  celebrated  with  great  suc- 
cess at  Athens  from  April  G  to  1.5,  1896. 

To  the  year  1897  belongs  the  brief  story 
of  the  Turco-Greeian  war.  This  conflict,  the 
history  of  which  extends  from  Feliruary  to 
May  inclusive  of  the  year  just  named,  brought 
once  more  into  strong  relief  the  complicated 
and  almost  incomprehensible  political  state  of 


DE.MOXSTHATION  BEFORE  THE  ROY.\L  PALACE 
AT  ATHENS. 

Eastern  Euro])e.  The  visible  difficulty  orig- 
inated, as  has  been  stated,  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  but  it  had  for  its  remoter  origins  the 
concert  of  Europe  and  a  large  section  of 
modern  liistory. 

In  the  first  jilace,  Crete  was  a  dependency 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  There  had  been  a 
rather  strenuous  rebellion  of  the  people  of 
the  island,  as  far  back  as  1867,  but  the  insur- 
rection was  suppressed.     Eleven  years  after- 
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ward,  at  the  Conafress  of  Berlin,  there  had 
been  a  feeble  contention  tliat  Crete  should 
be  united  with  the  Greek  monarchy — tliis  on 
the  basis  of  ethnic  and  institutional  affinities. 
Crete  was  essentially  a  Greek  country.  It 
was  Greek  geo<rrai)hically,  in  j>oi)ulatii)n,  and 
in  religion.  The  Government  was  Turkish, 
and  to  that  extent  Mohammedan. 

When  the  Greek  monarchy  was  instituted, 
a  number  of  outlying  Hellenic  parts,  with  a 
population  of  perlia]is  six  million  souls  of  the 


powers  that  were  over  them.  In  Crete,  the 
Christians  who  were  Greek,  and  who  consti- 
tuted a  great  majority,  desired  to  extinguish 
the  Ottoman  rule,  and  to  get  their  island  an- 
nexed to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Hellenes.  In 
February  of  IsfiT, there  wasa  popular  ujirising 
against  the  Turks,  who  were  accuscil  of  o])- 
pressiou  and  outrages.  The  <  )ttoinan  a\itliori- 
ties,  on  the  other  hand,  cliargcil  home  upon 
the  rebels  that  their  insuirection  was  cause- 
less, exce])t    ill   tluir  dctci'uiiiiation   to  over- 


FLEET  OF  THE  ALLIED  I'OWEliS  IN  THE  lI.VKlidi;  UF  CAXEA,  CRETE. 


Greek  stock  were  omitted  from  the  Kingdom; 
that  is,  they  were  left  as  fragments  of  the 
Ottoman  ])ower.  Such  territories  Avere  Chal- 
cis,  the  ^Egean  coast  of  Thrace,  the  Euro- 
pean side  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  Smyrna, 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
islands  of  Samothracc,  Rhodes,  etc.,  all  of 
which  were  essentially  Greek,  though  under 
Turkish  dominion. 

This  gave  rise  to  perijetual  broils  between 
the    population   of  such    countries   and    the 


throw  the  Government  and  secure  annexation 
to  Greece. 

This  condition  of  affairs  gave  rise  to  the 
Cretan  war.  The  Greek  Government  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  rebels,  and  sent  an 
army,  or  a  division  of  an  army,  under  Colonel 
^'assos  to  their  support.  The  insurrection 
gathered  head,  and  the  Turkish  authorities 
were  confined  to  garrisons  and  seacoast 
towns.  Hereupon  there  was  an  appeal  to  the 
gieat  Powers.     Foreign  fleets  were  already 
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In  tne  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  ^gean. 
Certainly  the  Ottoman  army  would  soon  in 
turn  attack  the  Greeks.  The  latter  declared 
their  willingness  to  undertake 
the  government  of  Crete,  but 
the  Sultan  had  no  notion  of 
loosing  his  hold  on  that  island. 
In  this  situation,  the  Powers 
made  a  manifesto  against  the 
rebellion;  but  the  Cretans  went 
on  with  their  work.  With  this, 
the  foreign  fleets  bore  down  on 
Crete  and  blockaded  the  island. 
Then  a  contingent  from  several 
of  the  foreign  annies  was  sent 
into  Crete  as  if  to  keep  the 
peace,  until  the  questions  in- 
volved could  be  decided.  The 
Ottoman  Government  by  this 
time,  however,  was  thoroughly 
aroused.  An  army  was  concen- 
trated on  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  Greek  Kingdom,  and  an 
invasion  of  the  country  was  undertaken  on 
the  side  of  Thessaly.  This  country  was  al- 
ready claimed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  trrouiid 


that  it  had  been  conceded  to  them  by  the 
Powers  in  conference  at  Berlin  in  1878;  and 
this  was  true.     But  the  Turks  had  never  sur- 


THE    PASS  OF  KASTRAKI,  THESSALY. 

rendered  Thessaly,  and  that  classical  country 
now  became  the  scene  of  war. 
I       The  Turks  advanced  from  the  north  under 


LARISSA— Headijuartkus  of  the  CIreek  Armv  xx  Thessalv. 
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c-oraniaiKl  of  EiUiom  Pasha.     On  the  17th  of 
A])!'!!,    this    coiiiiiiainU'r   was    authorized   to 


prosecute  hostilities  at  his  discretion.  The 
Greek  Minister  was  ordered  from  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  Turkish  representatives  at 


Athens  were  withdrawn.  Invasion  was  be* 
gun  in  the  ilirection  of  Larissa,  and  tlie 
Greeks  were  not  ahle  to  stand  against 
their  assailants.  One  division  of  tne 
Greeks  made  headway  into  Epirus,  but 
the  rising  there  was  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  movement.  In  fact,  the  war  in 
every  part  of  the  field  went  in  favor  ot 
the  Turks. 

In  less  than  a  month  disaster  fell  thick 
and  fast  on  the  Greek  army  in  Thessaly. 
The  Turks  were  greatly  superior  in  num- 
bers and  discipline.  Before  long,  it  was 
seen  that  there  was  a  want  of  union,  con- 
centration, and  command  on  the  (Jreek 
side.  The  scene  of  hostilities  was  in 
Athens  itself,  which  was  only  a  storm 
center  for  the  conijjlications  of  P^urojiean 
diplomacy.  \\'lieii  disaster  came,  a  counter 
revolution  broke  out  in  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. The  ministry  of  Delyanuis  went 
to  ))ieccs,  and  the  leader  of  the  political 
revolt,  ii.imcd  Rulli,  was  a])]iointed  in  his 
stead;  but  no  successful  stand  could  be 
made  against  the  Turks. 

The  Miluna  passes  which  the  (ireeks 
had  hoped  to  hold  were  soon  carried  by 
Edhem  Pasha,  who  also  gained  possession 
of  Valestino  and  Volo.  This  broke  the 
Greek  base  of  supplies.  At  Pharsalia  the 
Greek  army  made  its  stand,  and  a  severe 
battle  occurred  in  which  the  Turks  were 
com])letely  victorious.  The  vanquished 
fell  back  to  Domokos,  where  on  the  17th 
of  ^lay,  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war  was 
fought.  The  Turks,  about  fifty  thousand 
strong,  stormed  the  fortified  position  of 
the  Greeks,  drove  out  the  defenders, 
routed  them,  and  sent  them  in  confusion 
toward  Lamia  and  Thermopyla. 

In  the  meanwhile,   all  kinds  of  counter 

complications  were  pulling  at  the  throne. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  Commander 

of   the   army   and    Crown    Prince   of  the 

Kingdom,  was  denounced  as  incompetent. 

The  King  himself  was  driven,  as  well  he 

might  be,  by  all   the  winds  of  dij)lonuicy. 

lie  was  in  such  relations  with  the  royal  courts 

and    families  of   Europe,  that  he  could  not 

command    even    himself — to   sav  nothing  of 
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the  kingdom  over  wliieli  the  Powers  had  set 
hull.  He  had  for  his  father  and  mother  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Denmark.  His  uncle  was 
tlie  Russian  Czar.  His  sister  was  the  Dowa- 
ger Empress  of  Russia.  Another  sister  was 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  His  wife  was  daugh- 
ter of  the  Russian  Grand  Duke.  His  son 
Constantinc,  heir  apparent  to  the  Crown,  had 
for  his  wife  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Wilhelm  of  Germany! 

With   all    these    relatives,    Kinor    George 


that  in  fact  the  general  concert  demanded 
tliat  the  war  should  end. 

Accordingly  there  was  an  armistice,  to 
which  the  beaten  Greeks  readily  assented. 
The  Turks  at  first  made  exorbitant  demands, 
but  the  Powers  interfered,  and  the  status  in 
quo  was  reestablished.  The  insurrection  in 
Crete  was  quieted,  and  the  island  was  restored 
to  the  Sultan.  On  the  whole,  the  war  cast  a 
glimmer  of  glory  over  the  settling  obscura- 
tion that  was  falling  on  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


MUTINY  OF  EMIN  PASHA'S  MEN,  1888. 


would  fain  be  on  terms  of  amity  and  good 
fellowship.  For  in  case  he  should  be  over- 
thrown, he  must  fall  into  their  arms;  there- 
fore, being  in  war  with  the  unspeakable 
Turk,  he  must  be  advised  by  them  each  af- 
ter his  kind,  and  he  must  try  to  please  them 
all.  So  the  Greek  cause  went  to  pieces. 
After  the  battle  of  Domokos,  the  Czar  jnit 
out  his  hand,  saying  that  the  war  had  gone 
far  enough.  The  Sultan  was  admonished 
that  if  he  should  march  on  Athens,  the  Bul- 
garian army  would  issue  against  him,  and 


Egypt  is  ostensibly  a  province  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  yet  it  is  in  reality  a  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  great  African  puzzle,  toward 
the  solution  of  which  the  Powers  give  more 
attention  than  to  any  specific  detail  of  Euro- 
pean territory.  The  British  administration  in 
Egypt  had,  in  1889,  proved  its  worth  by  the 
improved  financial  condition  of  the  country, 
and  the  need  of  its  continuance  was  shown  by 
the  spirit  of  the  fierce  fanatics  of  the  South, 
who  were  waiting  with  savage  impatience  for 
an  op]iortunity  to  overwhelm  the  new  civiliza- 
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tioii  with  the  devastations  of  their  Ijarbaric 
fury.  Again  and  again  the  British  forces  sta- 
tioned on  the  frontier  Avere  engaged  in  sharp 
contests  witli  the  raging  natives,  and  again 
and  again  the  Dervishes  were  driven  hack, 
until  they  were  subdued  for  a  time  Ijy  the 
great  victory  oAcrtheni  in  a  Ija'ttic  in  August, 
at  Toski,  where  the  English  soldiers  were  leil 
by  Sir  Francis  Grenfell,  and  where  the  native 
chief,  "Wad  cl  Xjuini,  was  killed. 

Tlie  concentration  of  Mahdist  jiower  in 
Kliartuuin  caused  disaster  beyond  the  borders 
of  Kgyjit  itself;  for  in  the  s|)ring  the  Abys- 
sinians  Avere  defeated  by  the  followers  of  the 
Mahdi,  and  the  Xegus,  King  John,  was  slain. 
Still  further  to  the  south  the  agitations  of 
the  natives  finally  destroyed  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  victories  of 
Baker,  Gordon,  and  their  fellows.  Slave- 
trade  a)id  the  worst  forms  of  aboriginal  law- 
lessness reigned,  too,  in  all  the  Soudan;  Emin 
Pasha's  equatorial  province,  after  the  mutiny 
of  his  forces,  in  1888,  lost  every  trace  of  the 
order  instituted  by  its  founder.  Indeed,  the 
slave-trade  was  ramjiant  on  the  Congo  side, 
and  on  the  Zanzibar  side  as  well;  so  that  there 
was  need  of  the  hope  caused  by  Cardinal  La- 
vigerie's  crusade  against  the  evil,  and  by  the 
resulting  Anti-slavery  Congress  at  Brussels. 

The  constant  turmoils  of  the  time  did  not 
involve  the  English  alone.  The  Germans 
had  severe  fighting  within  their  sphere  of 
influence,  wherein  ^Vfajor  Weissman  won 
mucli  renown  for  the  skill  and  courage  he 
displayed  in  conducting  a  successful  cam- 
paign. Despite  victories,  however,  the  whole 
region  remained  a  prey  to  contentions  senti- 
ments, so  that  all  commercial  operations  were 
liazardous  and  uncertain,  and  the  work  of 
missionaries  on  the  East  Coast  became 
fraught  with  gravest  peril. 

Portugal  at  this  time  showed  a  disposition 
to  develop  into  an  African  power,  and  to 
that  end  began  operations  that  threatened 
injury  to  the  English  interests  along  the 
Zambezi  and  Shire  Rivers.  Portugal  seized 
the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  which  an  English 
company  was  constructing,  and  gave  the 
continuance  of  the  work  to  a  Portuguese 
company,  supported  by  German   and  Dutch 


capital.  This  movement  indicated  an  inten- 
tion to  monopolize  all  the  traflic  between  the 
Transvaal  and  the  sea.  These  measures 
were  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and 
in  the  autimm  they  were  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new^  Portuguese  province 
inland,  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Zambezi,  by 
which  other  ingress  to  the  interior  was 
barrccl. 

This  step  jiortended  an  early  extension 
of  tlie  Portuguese  sovereigntN-over  all  the 
territory  between  the  two  coasts,  and  the 
English  Cabinet  promjitly  protested.  Dijilo- 
niatic  arguments  followed  between  London 
and  Lisbon,  and  while  these  were  unfinished. 
Word  came  of  ^lajor  Scrpa  Pinto's  attack  on 
the  Makololo — British  allies — and  of  his  in- 
tention to  conquer  the  whole  region,  even  to 
Lake  Xyassa.  These  announcements  fired 
Jjord  Salisbury  Avitli  indignation,  and  war- 
ships were  ordered  to  Delagoa  Bay;  while 
Portugal  added  to  the  trouble  by  bringing 
charges  against  the  British  consul  and  the 
missionaries. 

During  the  same  period,  British  interests 
were  advancing  in  South  Africa,  and  became 
important  even  in  the  Transvaal,  though  de- 
nied j)olitical  expression  at  the  hands  of  the 
Boers.  At  the  Cape,  the  Africander  move- 
ment was  encouraged  by  the  (xovernor.  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  his  Government;  hence  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  H.  B.  Loch,  who  had  been 
Governor  of  Victoria,  the  governorship  in 
Australia  l)eing  given  to  Lord  Ilopetoun. 

Fiiumcial  affairs  in  Egypt  were  so  satis- 
factory in  1890  that  England  repeated  to 
France  the  request,  refused  in  1889,  for  a 
conversion  of  the  debt,  and  France  agreed  to 
a  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  stock.  Yet 
England's  matters  in  Egypt  were  not  wholly 
untroubled.  The  movements  of  the  Dervishes 
above  Wady  Haifa  and  nearSuakin  were  the 
source  of  much  alarm,  although  there  was  no 
serious  outbreak.  The  filibustering  Portu- 
guese, too,  continued  to  exasperate  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  until  they  were  at  last  recalled 
by  their  Government. 

The  most  important  event  at  this  time  was 
the  Anglo-German  agreement,  by  the  terms 
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of  which  Germany  surrendered  \'itu  and  the 
region  north  of  the  British  East  African 
Company's  territory  and  received  a  recogni- 
tion of  riglits  over  the  coast  southwest  from 
the  Umba  River  to  the  Mozambique  border. 
In  the  Hinterhind,  to  Lake  Tanganyika  and 
the  Congo  State,  the  German  influence  was 
recognized  within  that  vast  territory  bounded 
by  a  line  through  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the 
Stevenson  Road  from  Lake  Tanganyika  to 
Lake    Nyassa.     The    British    influence    ex- 


footing,  France  gaining  a  sphere  of  influ- 
ence in  the  Sahara,  from  the  southern 
borders  of  Algeria  to  the  upper  Niger  and 
Lake  Tchad.  After  long  diplomatic  con- 
troversies, an  adjustment  with  Portugal  wa8 
reached,  by  which  the  Portuguese  received 
all  the  ten-itory  on  which  the\-  had  actually 
entered;  while  Great  Britain  was  permitted 
to  colonize  the  central  region  to  Congo 
State  and  the  Stevenson  Road,  with  author- 
ity over  the  Shire  Highlands  and    freedom 
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tended  north  from  its  former  limit  to  the 
equatorial  province  and  the  head-waters  of 
the  Kile.  England  also  received  the  right  to 
open  the  country  beyond  her  South  African 
possessions  toward  Zambezi,  with  Xgamiland ; 
while  Germanj-  was  given  access  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Nile  by  her  acquisitions 
on  the  West  Coast.  France  raised  objections 
to  the  British  protectorate  in  Zanzibar,  whose 
Sultan  died  in  ls90:  but  it  was  arranged 
that  the  P^nglish  situation  in  Zanzibar  and 
the  French  situation  should  be  on  the  same 


on  the  lower  Zambezi.  When,  however, 
this  arrangement  came  before  the  Cortes  in 
Lisbon  for  final  consideration,  it  was  de- 
feated, and  the  ministry  offering  it  was 
forced  to  resign. 

In  South  Africa,  the  event  that  was  after- 
ward to  be  found  most  important  was  the 
appointment  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  head  of 
the  British  South  African  Company,  to  be 
Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony. 

In  ISOl  some  u])risings  were  caused  by 
the  Dervishes;  but  the  luitive  troops,  under 
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British  officers,  vanquished  their  opponents, 
capturing  Tokar,  and  forcing  the  Sheiks  to 
submission.  The  British  protectorate  was 
fornuilly  established,  and  an  Anglo-Portu- 
guese convention  completed  the  distribution 
of  the  spheres  of  influence.  In  East  Africa 
tlie  J^ritish  Company  defeated  the  rebels  of 
Uganda,    -while   a   war    was  waged   in    the 


KlIEDIVH    TKWKIK. 

Shire  Highlands  against  the  slave-dealers. 
The  disturbances  were  not  limited  to  the 
territory  under  British  control;  for  the 
Gennans  had  trouble  within  their  regions, 
and  the  French  had  similar  conflicts  on  the 
West  Coast. 

The  prosperity  of  Egypt  continued  in 
1892,  when  the  Khedive  Tewfik  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Abbas,  a  boy  of  eighteen. 
In    South   Africa    the    same  year  witnessed 


a  rapid  development  of  the  gold-fields  in 
the  Transvaal  and  the  diamond-mines  in 
Kimberley,  while  tlic  operations  in  Mashona- 
land  and  reports  from  the  Zambezi  and 
Nyassaland  were  encouraging.  The  most 
serious  troubles  were  in  Uganda,  where  the 
British  East  Africa  C'oni]iany  found  itself 
unable  to  control  the  natives.  In  addition, 
there  were  feuds  and  bloodshed 
betwi'cn  rival  fact  inns,  which  llic 
Frciicli  journals  declared  to  be 
causi'cl  liy  Knglish  cncinies  of 
Catliolics  and  French,  an<l  these 
<litticulties  c(jntinued  ihrousrhout 
the  following  year. 

English  affairs  in  Egy|)t  were 
satisfactory  in  1h94.  Al)bas  II. 
yielded  readily,  though  most  un- 
willingly, to  the  checks  on  his 
conduct  im])Osed  by  the  British 
authorities.  In  January  of  this 
year  the  French  occupied  Tim- 
buctoo,  tlius  making  another 
stride  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  their  desire  for  an  emj)ire  in 
^Vfrica  inclosing  the  Sahara,  Tim- 
liuctoo  being  the  cliief  trade  and 
religious  center  of  the  territory. 
At  the  end  of  December,  1 893,  a 
I'^rench  detachment  of  troops  was 
destroyed  by  Tuareg  Arabs  at 
Kabara,  near  Timbuctoo.  A 
French  column,  under  Colonel 
Bonnier,  commander  of  the 
French  forces  on  the  upper 
Xiger,  forthwith  marched  to 
Timbuctoo,    and   seized  the  city, 

-  '      January    10.       Two    days    later. 

Colonel  Bonnier,  leaving  Cai)tain 
Phillipj)e  at  Timbuctoo,  started 
to  follow  the  Arabs.  On  the  fifteenth  he  was 
surprised,  and  his  force  destroyed.  There- 
upon, M.  Casiniir-Perier,  in  Paris,  declared 
that,  for  the  prestige  of  France,  Timbuctoo 
must  be  retained,  and  thus  it  came  about 
that  the  most  mysterious  of  cities  yielded  to 
the  dominion  of  modern  civilization. 

England  added  another  stronghold  of 
barbarism,  the  last  on  the  South  African 
coast,  Pondoland,  to  her  Cape  Colony.     In 
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the  same  year,  France  and  Germany  finally 
adjusted  their  disputed  boundaries  in  the 
Hinterland  of  the  Cameroons.  A  matter  of 
general  satisfaction  was  the  ending  of  the 
long  war  with  the  Matabeles,  the  fugitive 
King  Lobengula  dying  January  23.  A 
tragic  incident  marked  the  close  of  the  con- 
flict, when  Captain  Wilson  and  his  company 
were  surrounded  and  killed  by  the  natives. 
The  scene  of  the  soldiers'  death  was  de- 
scribed by  a  native  as  appalling  and  mag- 


steadily  increased,  as  was  inevitable,  being 
advanced  rather  than  retarded  by  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Dervish  troubles  into  a  war  of 
some  magnitude,  that  caused  sharp  fighting, 
and  the  transport  of  troops  from  England  to 
reenforce  the  native  soldiery. 

The  Italian  campaign  in  Abyssinia  resulted 
in  repeated  disasters,  until  Great  Britain 
sent  an  expedition  into  the  Soudan,  whereby 
Italy  was  delighted  and  France  was  much 
displeased.     The   worst   catastrophe   to  the 
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nificent.  The  remnant  of  warriors  fought 
with  dauntless  bravery  to  the  last,  and  when 
the  moment  of  death  was  almost  come,  they 
bared  their  heads  and  sang  "  God  Save 
the  Queen  ! "  Then  they  fell,  one  by  one, 
under  the  assagais  of  the  enemy — fell  as 
soldiers  should  fall,  fighting  bravely  to  the 
end;  but  the  echoes  of  their  song  abide. 

The  years  1896-97  in  Egypt  were  full  of 
incident,  yet  little  was  changed  in  the  general 
condition   of  the   country.      English   power 


Italian  amis  in  this  campaign  was  that  defeat 
on  the  mountains  near  Massowah,  when,  as 
already  narrated,  three  thousand  men  of  the 
Italian  aiTny  were  lost,  and  two  hundred  and 
seven  officers  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven.  The  attitude  of  Russia  in  this  conflict 
was  shown  by  the  Czar's  conferring  on  King 
Menelek  the  Grand  Cordon  of  St.  George,  the 
highest  military  decoration  in  his  gift,  and 
the  raising  of  ])o))ular  subscrijitions  in  Russia 
for  the  relief  of  Abyssinian  soldiers. 
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rUESlUENT  KKUGKK. 

A  mattfi-  of  more  lastiiii^  mo- 
ment ami  of  more  immediate 
political  sitjnificaiK-e  than  cither 
the  Dervish  or  Abyssinian  war 
was  the  liHbustering  expedition 
in  1896  that  Doctor  Jameson, 
director  of  the  British  Soutii 
African  Company,  li'd  into  the 
Transvaal.  In  the  light  of  later 
developments,  it  was  found  that 
the  action  of  the  raider  had  been 
under  the  sanction  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  Premier  of  Cape  Colony. 
The  excuse  for  it  was  the  persis- 
tent refusal  of  the  Boer  liepublic 
to  permit  to  foreigners  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  Government, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  of 
prime  importanci^  in  the  region, 
numerically  and  iiulustrially. 

British  craft  was  never  better 
illustrated  tlian  in  this  effort  of 
Rhodes  and  Jameson  to  gain  the 
upjicr  lianil  of  the  Dutch. 

The    lca<lcr    of    the  expedition 


was  brouglit  to  England,  tried 
and  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  ])unishment.  The 
residents  of  the  Transvaal 
wlio  were  im])licated  in  the 
plot  were  tried  in  tin'  Re- 
jiublic,  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced— the  leaders  to  death. 
President  Kriiger,  however, 
commuted  the  sentence  to  im- 
]irisonmciit  for  life  ;  the  oihers 
to  terms  of  imprisonment,  the 
inferior  offenders  being  par- 
doned. Many  troubles  grew 
out  of  the  affair,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  a  threatening- 
strain  of  relations  between 
England  and  Germany  when 
the  Emperor  tclegrajihed  con- 
Lcratulations  to  President  Kiii- 
sjer.  Cecil  Rhodes  came  to 
England,  and  underwent  an 
examination  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary    committee;     but 
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public  sentiment  in  England  inelineil  to 
fav<jr  his  course.  In  fact,  he  rose  in  fa- 
vor and  continued  to  rise.  His  influence 
in  Cape  Colony  became  paramount,  and 
History  might  easily  discern  between  the 
lines  that  the  Impeinal  arm  was  around 
him.  Xor  was  it  long  until  the  whole 
scheme  was  out.  Rhodes  had  conceived 
the  purpose  of  V)uilding  a  railway  from 
Cape  Town  to  Cairo,  thus  traversing  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Africa — and  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic  lay  in  the  path  of  his  am- 
bition. The  bluff,  honest  Kriiger  might 
well  be  astounded  at  the  impudence  of  an 
aggression  which  to  him  could  appear  only 
as  a  piece  of  insanity,  while  to  the  British 
brain  it  seemed  no  more  than  an  incident 
in  "the  spread  of  Christian  Civilization!" 

Another  of  the  Persian  monarchs  died  in 
the  way  usual  to  Persian  monarchs  wlien, 
on  May  1,  the  Shah,  Xasr-ed-Deen,  was 
assassinated  by  a  fanatic  at  a  shrine  in 
Teheran.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
son,  Muzaffer-ed-Deen,  a  man  of  strong 
Russian  sympathies,  who,  by  his  autocracy, 
was  able  to  detach  the  political  influence 
of  his  empire  from  its  Turkish  and  East- 
Indian  attiliatious. 


SHAH   XASK-E1>-DEEN. 
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HlC  year  1889  was  a  suc- 
cessful one  in  Lord 
Lansdowne's  Viceregal 
ailministration  in  India. 
The  budget  submitted 
by  Sir  D.  Barbour  was 
the  most  satisfactory  in 
many  years,  so  that  a 
visit  made  by  Prince  Albert  Victor  to  the 
eastern  dependencies  of  Great  BritaiTi  oc- 
curred at  ail  auspicious  time.  Although  the 
affairs  of  the  native  States  caused  a  great 
amount  of  discussion  and  some  anxiety,  the 
only  incident  worth  commemorating  was  the 
misinle  of  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere,  which 
was  so  scandalous  that  the  British  authorities 


removed  him  from  active  power  and  vested 
his  functions  in  a  council  under  the  British 
Resident. 

The  following  year  was  a  prosperous  one, 
the  price  of  silver  rising  a  little,  though 
not  so  much  as  had  been  hoped;  and  this 
year,  like  1889,  was  made  memorable  by  a 
royal  visit,  that  of  the  Czarewich.  In  1891, 
however,  there  was  nuu'h  trouble  with  the 
natives,  caused,  according  to  Britisli  sus- 
picions, by  Russian  workers,  who  in  the 
guise  of  e.xjtlorers  penetrated  as  far  as  Chitral. 
In  Gilgit,  beyond  the  Cashmere  frontier,  the 
risings  were  extensive,  but  the  victories  of 
Colonel  Durand  were  decisive.  In  Manipur, 
y\x.  Quinton,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  An- 
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nam,  was  attacked  and  killed,  together  with 
the  Resident,  Mr.  (irimwood,  and  some  of- 
ficers; but  the  rashness  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  tile  hlunders  of  the  officers  were  alone 
resjH)iisible  for  the  massacre.  There  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a  feeling  of  disaflfection  through- 
out the  land,  and  to  a  great  extent  it  found 
its  cause  in  the  sweeping  decree  of  the  Brit  ish 
authorities  against  child-marriage  and  the 
fixing  of  an  age  of  coiisent.  'Phis  measure, 
opposed  to  native  institutions,  was  bitterly 
denouiiccil  liy  tlic  Hindus,  and  tlie  vernac- 
ular ])rt'ss  was  filled  with  violent  storinings 
against  the  iconoclastic  edict.  The  country 
was  more  tramjuil  in  the  year  following, 
although  there  were  grave  tlireatenings  in 
Afghanistan,  so  grave,  indeed,  that  the  Brit- 
ish attcnijited  to  arrange  a  meeting  lictween 
Lord  Roberts  and  the  Ameer. 

The  country  at  this  period  was  most  op- 
))ressed  by  the  decline  in  silver.  This  fall 
in  value  "of  the  rupee  affected  the  salaries  of 
all  the  Anglo-Indian  departments,  whereupon 
an  association  was  formed  to  work  for  a  gold 
standard,  ami  soon  after  a  (V)tnnuttee  was 
appointed  in  London,  with  Lord  Ilerschel  as 
chairman,  to  investigate  the  whole  question 
of  the  Lidian  currency,  and  to  suggest  some 
adequate  relief. 

Not  the  least  interesting  event  of  the 
year  was  the  exploring  of  the  Himalayas, 
by  a  ]iarty  inider  Mr.  Conway,  who  reached 
altitudes  beyond  any  recorded  hitherto.  The 
report  of  the  committee,  with  Lord  Brassey 
as  chairman,  to  investigate  the  matter  of 
opiimi  in  Lidia,  was  prepared  in  1893,  and 
showed  conclusively  that  the  drug  served  "an 
excellent  purpose  as  a  prophylactic  against 
malaria  and  fevers,  and  that  its  su])])ression 
woidd  work  a  real  injury ! ''  In  the  same  year 
there  were  serious  feuds  and  some  bloodshed 
between  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans 
growing  out  of  religious  disputes,  which  were 
continued  with  much  local  bitterness  in  the 
following  year.  In  1893  Lord  Elgin  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy  to  succeed  Lord  Lansdowue. 
In  1894  a  good  entente  was  reached  with  Af- 
ghanistan, as  the  result  of  an  English  mis- 
sion under  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  and  the 
harmonized  relations  were  aided  by  the  oc- 


currence of  Russian  aggressions.  Troubles 
that  had  long  disturbed  the  internal  jieace  of 
Baluchistan  were  at  length  adjusted.  The 
chief  misfortune  of  the  ]ieriod  came  about  in 
the  delimitation  of  Wa/.ii'istan,  wlu'n  severe 
fighting  was  necessary  in  onler  to  complete 
the  work.  More  recently  the  jirosperity  of 
the  country  continued,  despite  the  evils  of  the 
financial  situation,  until  1  S!HJ,  when  the  liorror 
of  famine  came  upon  the  lainl  and  ravaged  it, 
though  every  means  of  succor  at  home  and 
abroad  was  put  in  use  to  lessen  the  evils. 

The  condition  of  finances  in  India  was  so  bad 
that  it  is  ditficult  to  state  the  cause  in  <letail; 
but  the  one  great  evil  was  undoubtedly  the 
action  of  the  British  Govermnent  in  1893, 
when  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  stopped 
at  till'  mints,  though  the  mints  were  kept  ojieti 
for  the  coinage  of  rupees  by  the  (Tovernnient 
in  exchange  for  gold  at  a  provisional  ratio  of 
oiu»  shilling  and  fourpence.  Silver  was,  how- 
ever, constantly  coined  in  vast  (jmintities  in 
the  native  States,  and  imported,  aiul  this, 
with  other  things,  caused  disastrous  depre- 
ciation in  the  silver  currency.  Great  Britain 
has  found  the  experiment  of  stoppage  to  be 
of  immense  expense;  but  the  Government  has 
declared  its  intention  of  carrying  out  the  ef- 
fort to  fix  a  gold  standard,  whatever  the  cost, 
in  the  belief  that  the  final  issue  will  justify 
its  course. 

Of  all  the  questions  affecting  the  welfare 
of  India  during  the  last  years  of  the  century, 
this  of  the  coinage  has  held  the  ]>aramount 
)>lace  of  importance.  From  time  imme- 
morial, the  trade  of  India  had  been  conducted 
on  a  basis  of  silver,  the  rupee  of  that 
metal  being  the  standard  unit  of  value.  To 
obviate  this  system  and  to  supplant  it  has, 
for  about  twenty  years,  been  the  determined 
and  ol)Stinate  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. That  Government,  knowing  no  law 
but  its  own,  has  sought  every  opportunity 
to  insinuate  the  English  system  of  money  in 
place  of  the  Indian  system,  though  the  popu- 
lation of  India  numbers  more  than  eight  to 
one  of  the  home  j)opulation  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

One  great  stage  in  this  purpose  to  estab- 
lish the  gold  standard  of  value  in  India  was, 
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as  we  have  seen,  the  closing  of  the  mints,  in 

1893,  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.    "With  the 

acconijilishmont  of  tliis  design,  conditions  of 

hardship  began  to  supervene  throughout  tlie 

great  eastern  division  of  the  Britisli  Empire. 

Hitherto,  the  reserve  wealth  of  the  Hindus 

had  for  generations  been  held  in  the  form  of 

silver.     It    was  the  custom  of 

the  people  to  melt  down  their 

overplus  of  silver  coin,  and  to 

convert  the  same  into  articles 

of  personal  a<l()rnment,  such  as 

bangles,  armlets,  Ijracelets,  and 

the  like;    and  these  were  held 

as    money     capital.       On    the 

other  hand,  in  times  of  distress 

or  need,  these  ornaments  would 

be  recoined  by  the  owners  into 

rupees,  and  be  used  as  money. 

The  ease  with  which  the  two 
processes  of  conversion  and 
reconversion  were  effected,  led 
to  the  use  of  the  ornaments 
themselves  as  a  basis  of  ex- 
change. It  was  only  necessary 
to  weigh  them  in  order  to  know 
their  purchasing  power  as  well 
as  their  exchangeable  value. 
The  closing  of  the  Indian 
mints  stopped  this  process, 
and  at  the  same  tiTne  precipi- 
tated a  catastrophe  by  reducing 
the  bullion  value  of  silver  from 
more  than  forty  pence  per 
ounce  to  about  twenty-four 
pence  as  measured  by  gold. 

The  whole  people  thus  sut- 
ered  a  loss  of  two-fifths  of 
their  money.  Even  this  enor- 
mous loss  was  aggravated  by 
other  conditions,  bringing  up 
the  total  to  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  savings  of  the  people.  The  rate 
of  exchange  also  fell  so  low  that  the 
Indian  Government  lost  a  hundred  and 
thirty  million  rupees  annually  on  this  score. 
Still  another  loss  of  ten  million  rupees  a  year 
was  entailed  by  changing  the  pay-roll  of 
seventy-two  thousand  troops  in  India  from 
the  silver  basis  to  that  of  <rold.     The  like 


change  in  the  case  of  the  civil  list,  brought 
with  it  a  loss  of  about  eleven  million  rupees 
annually. 

The  disastrous  forces  here  indicated  worked 
havoc  with  East  Indian  interests  from  189.3 
to  1898,  when  a  great  rally  was  made  to  se- 
cure  the    reopening    of    the    Indian    mints. 


LORD    HERSCHEL. 

This  movement  took  place  eoincidently  with 
the  sending  abroad  by  the  United  States  of 
the  Wolcott  Bimetallic  Commission.  That 
Commission,  though  unsupi)orted  by  the 
American  (iovernment,  found  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  the  premonitions  of  success. 
A  state  of  circumstances  had  supervened  in 
India  which  would  have  made  the  reopening 
of  the  mints  imperative  in  the  case  of  any 
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otber  government  than  that  of  Groat  Britain. 
For,  a  year  before,  tiie  great  famine  had 
occurred,  and  vast  districts  of  the  East  In- 
dian Emijire  were  wasted  with  hunger  and 
death.  This  calamity  aggravated  tlie  eco- 
nomic disaster,  and  the  two  together  wrouglit 
havoc.  While  the  movement  for  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  mints  was  on,  the  various  steps  to 
be  taken  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  re- 
habilitation of  silver  as  one  of  the  money 
metals  of  mankind,  were  discussed  in  all  the 
three  continents  interested  in  the  question, 
and  the  following  conditions  were  formu- 
lated and  laid  before  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  : 

1.  Such  legislation  should  be  enacted  as 
would  create  facilities  for  a  greater  use  of 
silver  in  the  British  isles: 

2.  The  reopening  of  the  Indian  mints  to 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  should  be  ordered. 

The  first  of  these  steps,  it  was  claimed, 
could  be  acconijjlished  by  four  subordinate 
measures: 

(rt)  Extending  the  legal-tender  of  silver  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  from  forty  shillings 
to  sixty  shillings  or  eighty  shillings; 

(ft)  Providing  that  silver  should  be  an 
alternative  basis  for  bank  notes,  and  if  it 
should  be  found  necessary  by  lowering  the 
Tuiniinum  value  of  bank  notes  from  five 
j)ounds  sterling  to  three  ])0unds,  or  even  one 
pound; 

(c)  By  compelling  the  Bank  of  England 
to  hold  at  least  one-fifth  of  its  reserve  in 
silver,  according  to  the  existing  law  which 
had  fallen  into  desuetude; 

(<7)  By  withdrawing  from  circulation  the 
gold  half-sovereign  and  letting  its  place  be 
taken  with  silver  coins. 

The  reasonableness  of  these  provisions, 
however,  did  not  appeal  to  the  British  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Government  held  on  its 
predetermined  course.  The  famine  in  India 
was  relieved  by  special  efforts  and  by  the 
better  crops  of  1898.  There  were  rumors 
that  the  Indian  Government,  or  rather  the 
Committee  on  Currency,  would  report  in 
favor  of  reopening  the  mints,  but  such  a  re- 
port was  withheld;  and  the  money  famine 
throughout    the   East   prevailed    as   before. 


Nor  can  it  be  denie(l  that  the  oppression,  ex- 
action, and  cruelties,  to  which  the  three  liun- 
(Ind  millions  of  East  Indians  arc  subjected 
by  that  great  power — which  at  the  best  can 
be  said  only  to  be  engaged  in  the  work  of 
civilizing  them  by  force — furnish  one  of  the 
most  ajuialling  and  indeed  melancholy  spec- 
tacles to  be  found  iu  the  modern  history  of 
mankind. 

The  world  was  interested  in  1889  by  a  re- 
port that  officially  emanated  from  China  to 
the  effect  that  conservative  prejudice  had  so 
far  yielded  as  to  j)ermit  the  (iovermnent's 
contemplation  of  a  sclicme  to  build  a  railway 
under  native  auspices.  No  active  measures, 
however,  were  taken  toward  a  realization  of 
the  project.  Hardly  any  rumor  of  it  was 
heard  in  1890,  or  indeed  of  anything  note- 
worthy, save  the  death  of  the  JNIarquis  Tseng, 
who  was  the  best  known  and  the  best  es- 
teemed dii)lomatist  ever  sent  from  China  to 
Europe. 

That  China  was  not  really  advancing  very 
ra})idly  toward  liberal  abandonment  of  old 
]>rejudices  was,  in  fact,  demonstrated  in  1891, 
wIk'u  outbreaks  against  foreigners  Avere  of 
frecjuent  occurrence,  and  were  unchecked. 
The  ontraffcs  on  missionaries  were  so  tjross 
that  diplomatic  protests  were  manj^;  but  the 
perpetrators  were  punished  little  if  at  all,  and 
the  evidences  pointed  at  the  possibilities  of  a 
general  uprising  that  the  Government  did  not 
dare  to  provoke  by  any  harshness  against 
native  offenders.  The  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  the  people  in  China  and  Japan  be- 
came daily  more  marked  and  more  to  the 
credit  of  the  latter.  The  real  strength  of  the 
two  nations  was  soon  to  be  put  to  the  test. 

After  the  disastrous  ^^ar  with  Japan,  the 
Chinese  Empire  seemed  to  fail  jjrostrate  be- 
fore the  aggressions  of  other  powers.  Now 
it  was  that  the  great  nations  of  the  West, 
more  than  ever  before,  began  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  China  and  to  encroach  ujion  her 
territor3\  In  the  movements  which  were  now 
made  by  England,  Russia,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, having  as  an  end  the  gaining  of  foot- 
holds and  vantage  grounds  within  the 
Chinese  field,  justice  and  right  were  never 
consulted,   but   policy  and  dij)lomacy  only. 
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We  have  already  seen  how  the  German  Em- 
pire secured  its  footing  at  Kiao-Chau;  also 
how  Great  Britain  made  herself  secure  at 
Wai-IIei-Wai,  Hung  Kong,  and  Singajjore. 

Each  of  the  competing  powers  seemed,  in 
this  great  contingency,  anxious  to  gain  an 
advantage  over  the  others.     lu  the   United 


and  take  its  part  of  the  spoils.  In  March  of 
1899,  Lord  Beresford  came  to  the  United 
States  and  spoke  much  of  the  importance  of 
having  an  American  foothold  in  the  Orient. 
His  lordship  was  greatly  concerned.  In  an 
address  at  New  York  city,  he  discussed  the 
importance  of  our  trade  with  Ciiina,  and  in 
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States,  the  imperialist  jiarty  strove  to  ]iress 
forward  our  Government  into  the  melee  "  in 
order  to  secure  the  interests  of  American 
trade."  English  travelers  in  the  United 
States  sought  to  inculcate  the  opinion  that 
the  welfare  of  the  Ilei)ul)lic  required  our  fleet 
to  precipitate  itself  upon  the  Chinese  coast, 


the  course  of  his  remarks  declared  that  a 
single  Chinese  province  was  worth  more  from, 
a  commercial  ]K)int  of  view  than  the  whole 
of  Africa.  The  hint  of  conquest  was  thrown 
down  without  the  slightest  compunction  as  to 
whether  or  not  one  nation  has  a  right  with- 
out cause  to  despoil  another  !     "  American 
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trade  in  C'liina,"  said  Lord  Bores- 
ford,  "  is  advancing  at  a  great  rate. 
It  will  soon  become  a  most  impor- 
tant consideration  for  Americans." 
The  bint  thrown  out  by  his  lordship 
was  fuel  to  the  rising  flanu'  of 
imperialism. 

At  this  same  juncture,  came  the 
news  that  Italy  had  made  an  attempt 
to  be  in  at  tlie  disruption  of  China, 
and  Iiad  precipitated  herself  into  San 
Mun  bay,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
Gpvcrnment  at  Pekin.  A  request 
amounting  to  a  demand  was  made 
by  the  Italian  minister  at  Pekin  that 
the  Government  should  concede  to 
Italy  a  coaling  station  at  San  Mun 
bay.  It  should  V)e  remarked  in  this 
connection  that  the  oceani(5  and 
transoceanic  conquests  which  the 
great  Powers  undertook  and  accom- 
plished at  the  close  of  the  century 
were  always  undertaken  with  the 
specious  plea  that  the  given  nation 
required  a  coaling  station  on  this 
coast  or  on  that  ;  "  the  interests  of 
commerce  demanded  it,"  etc.  When 
the  coaling  station  was  secured,  then 
a  certain  amount  of  adjacent  terri- 
tory was  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  station;  then  the  station 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  port  of 
entry;  then  the  demands  of  trade 
required  lines  of  communication  into 
the  interior;  then  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  invaded  Government  in 
trying  to  maintain  its  independence 
and  the  integrity  of  its  territory  was 
a  thing  most  offensive,  which  ought 
to  be  punished  with  a  manifestation 
of  force.  The  interests  of  com- 
merce then  required  a  fleet  and  an 
army  to  back  up  the  invasion,  and  a 
war  was  ever  kept  in  reserve  for  a 
failure  to  comply  with  the  demand 
of  "  civilization." 

In  the  present  instance,  the  Em- 
press Dowager  of  China  and  her 
Court  had  the  hardihood  to  refuse 
at  first  the    demand  of   the    Italian 
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Government.  The  minister  of  the  latter 
was  therefore  notified  to  say  to  the  Chinese 
authorities  that  their  refusal  was  regarded 
as  an  insult.  Tlien  the  Empress  and  her 
Tsung-li-Yamen,  finding  themselves  hec- 
tored, hedged  against  the  consequences 
by  apologizing,  not  indeed  for  the  refusal 
to  give  up  a  port,  but  for  the  independent 
language  in  which  the  refusal  was  expressed. 
At  the  same  time  China  sent 
an  appeal  to  the  United  States 
asking  that  the  influence  of  the 
Rcjiuhlic  should  he  used  to  stay 
the  grasping  spirit  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  in  particular 
to  prevent  Italy  from  carrying 
out  her  purpose.  The  American 
department  of  State  declined  to 
interfere,  but  did  so  with  a 
reservation  that  the  time  might 
come  when  the  United  States 
might  feel  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  | 
European  nations  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia.  j 

Meanwhile,    the    Government  ' 
of  China,  which  was  little  more 
than  the   imperial  Court,   weak- 
ened, almost  collapsed,  under  the 
pressure  of  increasing   responsi- 
bilities, emphasized  by  the  recent 
humiliation     at    the     hands     of 
Japan.    In  as  far  as  the  adminis- 
tration could    discern   anything, 
it  dimly  discovered  (while  at  the 
same  time  it   dreaded)  progress 
as  a  necessity  of  the  future.     It 
seemed      necessary     that     there 
should  be  immediately  at  least 
two   manifestations   of  the  pro- 
gressive  spirit;     first,    the    construction    of 
railway   communications,  and  secondly,  the 
institution    of     an    enlightened    system    of 
internal  taxation. 

Incidentally  there  was  need  of  an  im- 
mediate reform  of  all  the  administrative 
methods,  for  they  were  all  hideously  cor- 
rupt. The  offices  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment had  for  a  long  time  been  farmed  out  in 
a  manner  as  shocking  as  that  employed  by 
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British  and  American  politicians  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  patronage.  In  China,  l)ribery 
was  the  notorious  rule  in  obtaining  the 
offices  at  the  disposal  of  Government.  In 
1897,  Li  Hang  Chang,  acting  Viceroy, 
Itrotherof  the  distinguished  Li  Ilunw  Chang, 
most  noted  of  the  Chinese  statesmen  of  the 
epoch,  actually  made  and  published  a  sched- 
ule of  prices  to  be  paid  for  every  office  in 


THE  YOUNG  EMPKESS  OK  CHINA. 

the  provinces  of  Qwang-si  and  Qwang-tung! 
All  the  while,  the  "Western  nations  were  look- 
ing on  and  encouraging  rather  than  staying 
the  universal  degradation,  to  the  end  that 
the  dissolution  might  come  speedily,  and  the 
vultures  gather  for  the  feast. 

The  bottom  fact  in  modern  civilization  is 
commercialism  in  its  relation  to  the  political 
management  of  the  nations.  It  has  come  to 
be  believed  that   the   so-called  trade  of  the 
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world  is  tbe  one  thing  to  be  attained  by  a 
state  in  order  that  it  may  jtrosper.  This  is 
the  secret  of  tliat  great  fact  called  the 
"world  system"  of  nationality.  It  is  also  the 
secret  of  that  appalling  fact,  the  destruction 
of  independence.  Nor  lias  any  other  period 
in  human  annals  furnished  so  marvellous  an 
exani]>le  of  a  world-wide  fact,  as  that  which 
the  closing  years  of  the  century  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  rush  of  the  Western  powers  to 
be  in  at  the  death  and  dissolution  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

It  is  foreseen  that  about  four  hundred 
million  of  human  beings  in  that  ]iart  of  the 
world  are  to  be  fed  and  su]i|ilicil — fod  and 
supplied  not  according  to  the  wants  and 
desires  which  are  natural  to  the  great  masses 
of  the  East,  but  fed  and  su))])lied  according 
to  the  artificial  wants  which  the  Western 
nations  desire  to  disseminate  in  the  East  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  su]i]ilying  them  after 
they  are  creatod. 

\  study  of  the  statistical  trade-re])orts  of 
the  Chinese  Government  for  the  years  1  SOT- 
OS  showed  conclusively  that  the  processes  to 
which  we  have  referred  were  already  power- 
fidly  at  work.  In  a  single  year,  the  total 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  gave  an 
increase  of  more  than  l«15, 000,000 — this,  too, 
when  the  same  rejiort  showed  that  the 
export  trade  of  the  Chinese  had  declined 
more  than  S0,000,000.  The  statistics  thus 
demonstrated  tliat  within  a  twelvemonth, 
the  value  of  foreign  goods  thrown  into  the 
Chinese  ports  had  increased  by  *25,000,000! 
This  sum  indicated  better  than  any  ])oliti- 
cal  Ijulietin,  better  than  any  historical  essay, 
the  complete  oncoming  ascendency  of  the 
Western  nations  in  an  Em])ire  having  a 
larger  population  than  any  five  of  them 
combined.  And  all  this  is  traceable  finally 
to  the  gain  which  the  conimercial  life  of 
mankind  is  making  on  the  producing  in- 
dustries of  the  world.  This  fact  may,  in  its 
turn,  be  traced  to  the  belief  that  commer- 
cialism is  easier,  moree.vpeditious,  more  prof- 
itable, more  honorable,  than  the  life  of 
production;  it  is  the  triumph  of  the  mart 
over  the  field. 

On    tlie   terra    firma    of    China,  the    great 


change  just  described  was  shown  in  the  ex- 
tension of  foreign  railway  systems.  In  the 
north,  great  trunk  lines  of  intercommunica- 
tion were  building  by  the  Russians.  In 
1897,  the  construction  of  another  system  was 
undertaken  by  a  Belgian  company  which 
had  been  recently  chartered.  At  this  period, 
the  French  Government  corai>leted  its  ar- 
rangements for  the  extension  of  its  system 
of  lines,  reaching  out  of  Cochin  China  and 
Toncjuin  into  the  adjacent  provinces  of  the 
Em]iire.  Meanwliile  from  the  west,  the 
trans-(^aspian  railways  were  ap]iroacliing  the 
boundary,  while  the  British  Government 
with  its  iiiinniiicirial  energy  was  prosecuting 
the  work  of  carrying  lines  from  the  Malay 
])eninsula  northward  towards  the  common 
center.  The  approach  to  Chinese  territory 
of  railways  from  all  directions  save  only 
from  the  east  was  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant historical  signs  of  the  age. 

It  was  out  of  these  conditions  that  the 
warlike  rumors  at  the  beginning  of  189S 
were  created.  In  Great  Britain,  a  deep- 
seated  agitation  and  alarm  were  produced  by 
the  apprehension  that  British  interests  on 
the  Chinese  coast  might  suffer.  The  leaders 
of  the  dominant  party  made  warlike  speeches, 
in  wiiiiii  they  declared  their  determination 
to  keep  ojjcn  markets  in  China  at  whatever 
hazard.  When,  however,  the  British  Parlia- 
ment again  came  to  session,  Lord  Salisbury 
allayed  the  excitement  by  declaring  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  there  was  no  misunder- 
standing with  any  of  the  powers  with  re- 
spect to  the  Chinese  question.  Great  Brit- 
ain should  liave  her  way.  Russia  should  go 
on  with  her  railroad.  Germany  also  should 
keep  her  footing.  The  speaker  made  it  ap- 
pear that  the  recent  alarm  aI)out  a  coalition 
of  the  powers  against  Great  Britain  in  the 
East  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  These 
utterances  enabled  the  organs  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  resume  their  proclamations  to  the 
effect  that  commerce  and  the  necessities  of 
its  extension  had  made  impossible  the  idea 
of  a  further  resort  to  war  by  the  great 
nations  of  Christendom. 

All  of  these  changing  relations  were  re- 
flected in   the  serious  embarrassment  of  the 
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tioii  ill  a  cartoon  i-iititlc<l  the  "Artful 
Dowager."  That  sublime  personage  tears 
from  the  hand  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  a  scroll 
entitled  "  reform,"  and  says  to  him  as  she 
thrusts  him  back  with  as  much  temper  as  an 
Oriental  may  be  supposed  to  possess,  "  Re- 
form, indeed  !  11!  reform  you.  Go  and 
stanil  in  the  corner  till  I  tell  you  to  come 
out  !  " 


imperial  Government  at  Pekin.     In  the  court 
at  Pekin,  the  usual  contest  was  on  between 
the  young  Emperor  and  the  Dowager  Em- 
press, who  according  to  the  imperial   ])rcc- 
edents  has   great   power  in  the  direction   of 
affairs  and  great  influence  with  the  people. 
At  the  present  juncture  the  young  Emperor, 
influenced    by   Li    Hung    t'hang   and    other 
"progressive"  statesmen,  yielded  to  the  teii- 
•  dencies  of  the  age  and  became  a 
reform  sovereign.     To  him,  the 
representatives    of    the    foreign 
interests   began  to    look  as  the 
wedge  which  should  split  wide 
open  the  ancient  conservatism  of 
the  East,  and  let  in  the  floods  of 
business. 

But  the  Dowager  Empress 
who  represented  the  reactionary 
party  stood  stoutly  for  the 
ancient  order.  Between  the 
two,  in  1898,  there  was  a  strug- 
gle for  the  <lireetion  of  affairs. 
For  a  while  the  Dowager  Em- 
press was  forced  into  retirement. 
The  obscurity  which  hangs  like 
a  curtain  around  the  Chinese 
court  gave  oppoi'tunity  to  the 
journalism  of  the  world  to  draw 
powerfully  on  its  imagination, 
and  to  make  up  a  schedule  of 
facts  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  age.  Only  thus  much  was 
known,  namely,  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  referred  to,  the 
Dowager  Empress  regained  her 
station,  and  it  was  reported  that 
the  young  Emperor  had  con- 
veniently "died."  The  theory 
of  assassination  was  promulgated 

by  the  representatives  of  the  Euro])ean  I  In  Japan  the  increasing  imitation  of  Euro- 
governments,  until  it  was  found  out  that  the  I  pean  institutions  was  markeil,  althougii  the 
Emperor  had  «o<  died.    Nothing  more  serious      attempt,  in  1889,  to  assassinate  Count  Okuma, 
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had    occurred    than    the    repression    of    the 
sovereign  by  the  Dowager  Empress. 

Hereupon,  the  armed  guards  at  Pekin,  re])- 
rcsenting  the  Western  Governments,  were 
increased,  and  the  prospect  of  a  general 
Euro]iean  interference  was  pronu)ted.  ^lean- 
while  the  London  Punch  expressed  the  sitiia- 


who  was  Prime  ^linister  until  the  change  of 
Government  in  that  year,  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  advance  of  thought  was  not  free 
from  bitter  antagonisms.  In  1891  there  was 
a  parliamentary  and  ministerial  crisis  that 
smacked  of  the  P'uropean  manner;  but  there 
was  no  appearance  of  change  in  the  liberal 
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policy,  nor  was  there  any  political  iiicaiiing 
in  the  attempt  of  a  fanatic  to  kill  the  Czare- 
wich,  who  visited  Japan  in  this  year,  after 
traveling  through  India  and  China.  The  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  country  was  prosj)crous, 
though  enormous  loss  of  life  and  great  suf- 
fering were  occasioned  in  the  autumn  liy 
earthquake  shocks  on  the  coast. 

The  advance  of  Japan  continucil  utiintcr- 
rujitcilly  until  1.S94,  when  she  was  drawn 
uj)on  to  the  full  extent  of  her  powers  by  a 
conflict  with  conservative  China. 

The  casus  belli  was  found  in  KurcM,  an  nld 


China  had  continued  to  inflict  outrages  on 
foreigners,  with  only  a  desultory  system  of 
punishing  offenders  when  the  Powers  insi.sted 
on  it;  l)ut  she  was  in  nowise  ready  for  a  war. 
On  Sunday,  September  1(5,  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked Ping  Yang,  and,  in  a  great  battle, 
killed  or  cajitured  seven  tliousand  of  the 
Cliinese.  'J\vo  days  later,  in  a  naval  battle 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu,  the  Japanese,  in 
five  liours,  sank  four  of  the  Chinese  vessels 
and  damaged  others  of  the  fleet.  This  catas- 
trophe caused  the  degradation  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  TJ  llung  Cliang.     A   second  Japa- 


THE   WALLS  UF  KUKKA. 


subject  of  rivalry  between  the  two  ]irincii)al 
nations.  In  March,  at  Shanghai,  tlicre  was 
much  ujiroar  over  the  assassination  of  Kim- 
ok-Kuin,  by  order  of  the  King.  Kim  was  the 
Japanese  Minister  to  Korea.  In  1 894  he  made 
an  attempt  to  become  dictator,  and  in  this 
effort  he  was  supported  by  Japanese  trooj)s. 
He  then  fled  to  Japan,  but  was  thence  lured 
into  China.  Immediately  upon  Kim's  death 
the  Japanese  began  moving  soldiers  into  Ko- 
rea, and  as  there  were  other  grounds  of  of- 
fense, Japan  formally  declared  war  in  Au- 
gust, 1894. 


nese  army,  under  Marshal  Oyama,  landed  and 
cai)tured  Port  Arthur,  November  21,  after 
sharj)  fighting  and  much  loss. 

The  Japanese  army  next  advanced  into 
Manchuria.  After  cros.sing  the  Yalu  in  Oc- 
tober, it  separated  into  two  divisions  of  twelve 
thousand  and  five  hundred  men  each,  the 
right  wing  going  north,  along  the  Mukden 
Road,  to  the  Fen-Shai-Ling  Pass;  the  left 
wing  going  to  the  west,  in  order  to  establish 
communication  with  a  .second  army  of  twenty- 
two  thousand,  sent  by  .sea,  under  Marshal 
<  )vaina,  to  Pekin. 
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'riu- lino  of  advaiU'i'  was  jmrsiUMl,  witli  con- 
stant (Ifl'fats  (if  tlu'  C'liiiii'st',  until,  in  Decem- 
ber, Ilai-Tclicntj  was  readieil,  ami  the  com- 
munication  with  Ovama  was  accDiiiiilisheil  at 
Foocliow  liy  exteii(lin<f  the  line  snutli  to  Kiao- 
Clian.  At  this  time  the  uniteil  armies  had 
o))posed    to    them    sixty    tlionsand    t'hinese. 


LI  HUNU  ClIANli. 

guarding  the  roads  to  Cliina  jiroper.  The 
Japanese,  after  severe  lighting,  captured 
Kaipliing,  and  there  remained.  Tlie  delay 
gave  new  courage  to  the  Chinese.  The  Pre- 
mier, Prince  Kung,  taking  counsel  with  the 
disgraced  Li  Hung  Chang,  ])laccd  Liu-Kun- 
Yih   in   command  of  all    the  forces;  and   in 


•lanuary,  ISO."),  fourteen  thousand  soldiers 
were  sent  to  attack  the  Japanese  at  liai- 
TchiMig. 

Again  anil  again,  with  re]>eated  reenforce- 
meiits,  the  liafHed  Chinese  vaiidy  returned 
to  the  attack;  in  every  instance  they  were 
repulsed.  Early  in  February,  other  twenty- 
five  thousand  .Jap- 
anese lande<l  on  tlie 
Shan-Tung  Penin- 
sula, and  after  a  se- 
ries of  engagements 
succeeded  in  seizing 
Waillei-Wai,  the 
nine  tiiousand  Chi- 
nese troo])s  fleeing, 
though  the  fleet  in 
the  liarhor  con- 
vC  ■■'       tinned  the  light  for 

Y  a  number  of  days. 

On  February  IC, 
tile  fleet  surrender- 
ed, .\dniiral  Ting, 
Commodore  Liu, 
and  iieneral  Cliong 
of  the  garrison,  all 
comiiiitting  suicide. 
On  3Iarch  1,  the 
Jajianese  armies 
ca])turcd  iS'iuchu- 
ang,  and  on  March 
6,  Ying-Kow,  thus 
joining  all  their 
forces. 

General  Nodzu, 
now  ap])ointed  a 
field  marshal,  pur- 
sued the  retreating 
troops,  and  finally 
.scattered  and  de- 
stroyed them  at 
Thicn-Chuiang- 
Thai,  burning  the 
city  to  the  ground,  March  9.  This  calamity 
was  put  wholly  on  Li  Ilung  Chang,  who  was 
deprived  of  every  honor  he  had  ever  possessed 
save  the  viceroyalty  of  Chili.  It  soon  ap- 
jieared,  however,  that  some  one  must  be  sent 
to  negotiate  terms  of  peace  with  Japan; 
whereupon  LL  was  restored  to  sufficient  dig- 
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nity  to  be  intrustud  with  this  most  delicate 
task,  which  he  discharged  with  the  best  grace 
possible,  his  niission  made  striking  by  the 
wound  inflicted  upon  him  by  a  Japanese 
fanatic  named  Koyama. 

According  to  the  terms  of  peace,  signed 
April  1 7,  and  for  which  Li  was  once  again  dis- 
grace<l,  Korea  was  to  be  indejicndent,  the 
south  part  of  the  Feng  Tien  territory  was  to 
belong  to  Japan,  together  with  part  of  the 
country  between  the  Yalu  and  the  Liao,  with 
the  island  of  Formosa  and  the  Pcscadore 
group,  together  witli  an  indemnity  of  two  hun- 
dred million  hupiiKj  tads.  Unfdrtunately  for 
Japan,  Russia,  Germany,  ami  France  objected 
to  the  ceding  of  the  Liao  Tung  Peninsula, 
and  Japan  was  constrained  to  accept,  in  lieu 
of  the  region,  an  additional  indemnity  of 
thirty  million  taels.  Japan  did  not  find  her 
way  clear  in  all  other  respects.  In  Formosa 
there  was  much  fighting  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  when  they  heard  that  the  island  had 
been  yielded  to  the  Japanese;  but  order  was 
at  last  obtained. 

China,  too,  had  additional  troubles  of  her 
own.  The  result  of  the  war  only  served 
to  intensify  the  usual  hatred  of  foreigners, 
and  this  expressed  itself  against  aliens  who 
chanced  to  be  at  hand,  especially  against  the 
Christian  missionaries.  Li  July,  189.5,  eight 
of  tile  English  missionary  force  at  Whasang, 
near  Kucheng,  were  slain  by  members  of  a 
secret  order,  the  Vegetarians.  Great  Britain 
protested  with  such  force  that  all  the  officers 
implicated  were  degrade<l,  and  twenty-four 
of  the  natives  were  put  to  death.  The  most 
creditable  part  in  China's  history  since  that 
time  was  the  restoration  of  honors  to  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  the  sending  of  him  <in  a  ti>ur 
about  the  world  with  a  special  mission. 

Japan  had  one  more  bout  at  arms  in  1S96, 
when  a  brief  struggle  with  the  Koreans  took 
place  in  March.  The  Koreans  were  repulsed, 
after  several  days'  fighting,  near  Fusan,  the 
Korean  King  seeking  the  j)rotection  of  the 
Russian  legation  at  >^eoul.  In  this  year,  Ja- 
pan lost  thousands  of  inhabitants  liy  violent 
earthquake  shocks  at  the  end  of  August. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  taken 
by  the  Japanese  Government  at  the  close  of 


her  war  witli  China,  was  the  adoption  of  the 
gold  standard  of  money  and  account.  This 
was  done  in  the  early  part  of  1897,  but  the 
act  was  made  to  go  into  effect  on  the  first  of 
the  following  October.  The  adoption  of  the 
new  policy  led  to  a  wide  discussion  in  the 
t^nited  States  and  Europe;  for  the  controversy 
between  silver  and  gold  was  on,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  course  taken  by  Japan  was 
carefully  inquired  into.  The  advocates  of 
the  gold  .standard  saiil  that  the  Japanese 
financiers  had  discovered  the  inevitable 
trend  of  affairs  and  liad  accepted  the  inevi- 
table ere  the  evil  day  should  come.  But  the 
advocates  of  silver  currency  ascribed  the 
change  to  the  imitativeness  of  the  Japanese 
character. 

Nor  could  it  be  denied  that  one  of  the  pre- 
vailing influences  in  the  case  was  the  desire 
of  the  Japanese  authorities  to  flatter — by 
adopting — the  policy  of  Great  Britain.  The 
maintenance  of  the  silver  standard  in  Japan 
had  secured  a  high  range  of  ])rices.  But  it 
was  believed  by  the  Japanese  that  the  alleged 
increasing  sujiply  of  gold  would  lead  very 
soon  to  a  future  era  of  high  prices  like  tliat 
enjoyed  in  the  United  States,  between  the 
years  1850  and  1870,  as  a  result  of  the  great 
gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia. 
Oddly  enough,  tlic  Japanese  financiers  as- 
cribed as  the  principal  reason  for  the  change 
the  desire  to  secure  and  maintain  u  lihjk 
range  of  prices — this  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  jtrices  in  America  and  Europe  were  suf- 
fering a  great  and  long  continued  depression 
as  a  result  of  the  substitution  of  the  mono- 
metallic gold  stanilard  for  the  bimetallic 
standard  which  had  hitherto  prevailed. 

The  modernization  (»f  Ja])an  at  this  period 
gave  opportunity  for  a  closer  observation  of 
her  social  and  economic  condition.  There 
was  in  this  period  a  strong  disposition  of 
Japanese  i)ublicists  and  writers  to  make  the 
systems  and  civilization  of  their  country 
known  to  the  world.  Industry  was  in  ])ar- 
ticular  examined  and  discussed.  It  was 
found  that  the  condition  of  tlie  Japanese 
masses  was  hard  and  ]irccarious.  The  rule 
among  them  was  not  abundance,  but  jienury. 
There  was  strong   competition  for  emj)loy- 
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luent,  and  the  working  people  were  found  to 
be,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  and  near  to 
the  doors  of  want. 

This,  however,  was  more  true  in  the  great 
cities  than  in  the  outside  districts.  Tlie 
population  of  'Pokio  had  now  reached  a 
million  and  a  lialf  of  souls.  The  manufac- 
turing industries  absorbed  the  energies  of 
the  greater  number.     It  was  found  that  one 


sation.  These  trades  absorbed  the  energies 
of  about  tMenty  thousand  laborers  in  Tokio. 
Tiie  period  of  apjirenticeship,  however,  was 
ten  years  in  tlie  ease  of  buihlers,  six  years 
for  printing,  and  for  shoemaking  five  years. 
Of  course  such  a  discipline  afforded  few  oj)- 
portunities  for  the  education  of  the  young 
people  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Aiujther  iiicid<Mit  in  .Tapaiiese  history  whicli 


STREET  SCENE  IN  TOKIO-MiTsui  B.iNK.-From  a  Photograph. 


of  (he  ])rincipal  hardships  of  the  industrial 
life  was  the  long  hours  of  day  labor.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  cotton  mills  ran  twenty-two 
hours  out  of  twenty-four,  and  each  operative 
was  compelled  to  v.'ork  eleven  hours  daily 
besides  taking  his  turn  at  night  work. 

Generally  the  operatives  were  under  con- 
tract for  a  pei-iod  of  from  three  to  five  years. 
Most  of  them  were  boarded  in  lodging 
houses  connected  with  the  mills.  Child 
labor  was  largely  employed.  The  building 
trades  had  less  hardship  and  better  comjien- 


immediately  succeeded  the  war  with  China 
was  the  adoption  and  promulgation  of  a  new 
civil  code.  For  a  long  time  the  progressive 
party  in  Japan  had  striven  to  secure  a  code 
more  in  conformity  with  the  jurisprudence 
of  Europe  and  America.  After  the  abolition 
of  the  feudal  system  in  1869,  the  Japanese 
statesmen,  with  more  than  the  usual  alert- 
ness of  their  kind,  perceived  the  necessity  of 
recodifying  the  laws  of  the  Emjjire.  In 
undertaking  such  a  work,  they  must  needs 
look  abroad  for  models  of  juris2)rudence. 
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In  1872,  Yeto  Shimpei,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  called  to  his  aid  several  eminent 
French  jurists — since  he  had  a  preference 
for  the  civil  code  of  France.  He  also  insti- 
tuted in  Tokio  a  new  law  school,  in  which 
Henry  T.  Terry,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, was  one  of  the  instructors.  By  him,  a 
book  on  jurisprudence,  entitled  "  Leading 
Principles  of  Anglo-American  Law,"  was 
published,  and  this  became  a  kind  of  Japa- 
nese Blackstone.  About  the 
same  time,  the  new  code  of 
the  German  Empire  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  lawyers 
of  Japan,  and  became  a  factor 
in  their  new  system. 

A  committee  was  appointed 
in  IS^O  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a 
code  for  the  Empire.  The 
committee  reported  in  1890, 
and  the  report,  with  amend- 
ments and  much  debating,  was 
adopted  as  the  fundamental 
civil  law,  of  which  the  tirst 
three  divisions  are  analagous 
to  those  of  Blackstone,  while 
parts  IV  and  V  are  devoted  to 
family  law  and  the  law  of  suc- 
cession, both  of  which  divisions 
were  carried  over,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  old  order  of  society 
which  prevailed  before  the 
revolution. 

It  was  soon  after  the  final 
acceptance  of  the  new  code  in 
1896,  that  a  serious  complit-a- 
tion  arose  between  .Japan  and 
the  United  States  relative  to  the  Ilaivaiian 
annexation.  When  the  question  of  getting 
Hawaii  became  a  policy  with  the  dominant 
political  party,  Japan  suddenly  laid  down 
the  treaty  which  existed  between  her  and 
the  islands,  holding  that  her  coni]iact  with 
them  was  of  a  kind  to  place  a  limitation 
upon  the  national  sovereignty  of  Hawaii. 
Besides,  her  intercourse  with  the  islands 
had  carried  to  them  not  only  a  large 
amount  of  trade  products,  but  also  more 
than  thirty  thousand  people  holding  allegi- 
ance    to    the    Empire.       Japan,    therefore. 


forbade  the  bans,  claiming  a  guarantee  for 
her  subjects  and  for  her  trade  the  same  as- 
that  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Hawaii- 
ans  themselves.  However,  the  friendliness 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  soon 
led  to  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  the  diffi- 
culty; but  the  termsof  settlement  were  virtu- 
ally dictated  bj'  the  might  of  the  stronger. 

From  this  time  forth,  Jajjan  was  regarded 
as  one  of   the  great   powers  of  the  world. 


COUNT    ITO, 
Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  was  shown  in  the  after  part  of  1897  by 
the  invitation  which  was  extended  to  the 
Japanese  Government  to  partici]iate  on  terms 
of  equality  with  Russia  and  the  United 
States  in  the  negotiations  that  were  then  on 
relative  to  the  seal-tislu'vics  in  the  north- 
western waters.  In  the  International  Sealing 
Conference  of  the  year  referred  to,  two 
.Japanese  representatives,  Shiro  Fujika  and 
Kakichi  Matsukiri,  ably  rejiresented  the 
Imperial  Government  and  were  not  dispar- 
aged by  the  eminent  men  who  composed  the 
majority  of  that  body. 
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Soon  alter  this  episode,  tile  question  was 
raiseil  of  an  international  alliance  between 
Japan  and  Great  Britain.  It  was  at  tliis 
time  that  the  relations  of  Great  J5ritain  and 
Itiissia  were,  aeeording  to  the  international 
l)Us_vl)o<lies,  somewhat  strained.  The  daiiLjer 
oi  a  eontliet  between  Jaj)an  and  Russia  was 
also  recognized;  for  it  was  Russia  who  com- 
ix'iled  Japan  to  stay  her  hand  in  the  exactions 
which  she  was  making  of  China  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  Tlu're  was  therefore  reason  why 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  should  be  at  one. 

Count  Ito,  the  famous  Japanese  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  went  to  England  and  had 
a  conference  of  six  hours' duration  with  Lord 
JSalisburj^;  and  it  was  alleged  that  they 
agreed  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  case  of 
an  outbreak  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia.  But  the  worst  never  came,  and  the 
alliance,  if  alliance  it  was,  was  therefore  of 
small  inijiortance.  Strangely  enough,  at  this 
very    period,  there  were    those   among    tlu^ 


leaders  of  the  Radical  ])arty  in  Great  Britain, 
who  held  it  to  be  the  true  ])olicy  to  have  a 
<iu;irrcl  and  an  outbreak  witli  .Ia|)an,  to  the 
end  tliat  the  war  fleet  of  tliat  country  might 
be  destroyed  before  it  should  liecome  a 
menace  to  the  universal  doniinion  ot  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  jirogressive  ambi- 
tion of  Russia,  in  Northern  China,  and  the 
allegc(l  project  of  the  Czar  to  annex  Korea, 
arousi'(l  the  alarm  of  Japan;  but  when  the 
trans-Siberian  railway  was  ileflected  and  it 
was  understood  that  'J"alien-wan  would  be 
made  a  free  port,  Japan  became  somewhat 
reconciled.  Besides,  she  was  hardly  as  yet 
in  a  condition  of  emergence  and  power  to 
administer  a  menace  to  so  mighty  a  State  as 
Russia.  It  was  her  ]iolicy  rather  to  promote 
the  j)eaceable  development  of  her  industries, 
to  extend  her  trade,  to  enlarge  her  navy, 
and  secure  countenance  from  all  the  great 
nations  as  a  member  of  the  group. 


Chapter   CLXVIII.— Australia. 


IN  Australia,  federation, 
both  imperial  and  inter- 
nal, was  much  discussed 
in  18S9;  but  its  practical 
development  was  great- 
ly hindered  by  the  po- 
litical rivalry  between 
Victoria  and  New  South 
"Wales.  In  1890,  however,  it  had  so  far  pro- 
gressed that  a  conference  of  all  the  colonies 
was  held  in  Melbourne  in  the  spring,  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  favoring  the  fonnation 
of  a  union  under  one  Legislature  and  one 
Executive. 

In  this  Federal  Conference,  West  Aus- 
tralia was  represented,  it  having  been  granted 
a  responsible  government  and  full  control 
over  a  territory  of  vast  extent.  The  same 
year  was  marked  by  political  events  of  ])ar- 
ticular  importance  in  Victoria.  There  was 
a  change  in  the  ministry,  hurried  to  a  culmi- 
nation by  the  labor  representatives  because 
support  had  been  refused  to  the  large  ship- 


ping strike.  The  otlicr  and  graver  causes 
that  consj)ired  to  make  a  Cabinet  change 
rested  in  the  generally  unsatisfactory  ])olicy 
of  the  ministers.  A  number  of  o])i)osiiig 
factions  looked  with  distrust  on  the  con- 
struction of  numerous  lines  of  railways,  on 
which  money  was  lavishly  expended,  while 
the  returns  failed  to  show  any  j)rofit,  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  roads  were  built  for 
purposes  mainly  political. 

The  strike,  which  furnished  the  final 
ground  of  comj)laint  to  the  representatives 
of  labor,  was  an  endeavor  to  shut  out  non- 
union men,  and  it  spread  throughout  all  the 
colonies,  being  fermented  and  aided  by  the 
organization  in  England.  The  owners,  never- 
theless, jiersisted  in  a  firm  denial  f(f  all  de- 
mands, and  the  strike  ultimately  failed, chiefly 
owning  to  the  fact  that  public  sympathy  was 
alienated  by  the  sweeping  policy  of  the  strik- 
ers, whose  restrictions  on  various  interests 
caused  general  disturbance. 

In  April,   1891,  a    convention    at  Sydney 
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adopted  a  Federal  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, designed  to  be  ratified  hj  the 
Legislatures  of  the  colqnics,  and  then  to 
be  submitted  for  sanction  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  same  year,  in  New  South 
Wales,  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  in  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies, 
and  he  was  driven  from  office  by  the  com- 
bined attacks  of  the  organized  Labor  party 
and    his    Protectionist    eTiemies,    I\Ir.   Dilibs 


Condition  of  the  country  was  regarded  with 
mistrust.  This  was  justified  in  1892  by  the 
failure  of  some  of  the  building  societies  and 
banks  in  Melbourne.  The  panic  was  partially 
averted  by  the  forming  of  an  alliance  of  the  ' 
banks,  whereby  they  were  pledged  to  mutual 
support.  In  labor  circles  the  unrest  was  man- 
ifested chiefly  in  a  great  strike  at  the  Broken 
Hill  mines,  which  failed. 

In    February,     ls9i,    the    Parliament    of 


SYDNEY,  AUSTKALIA. 


forming  a  Protectionist  ]Ministry.  At  the 
same  time,  the  condition  was  one  of  much 
uncertainty  in  Victoria,  although  the  Labor 
jiarty  had  suflfered  much  from  the  defeat 
of  the  shipping  and  dock  strike.  In  Queens- 
land the  strikers  resorted  to  violence,  and 
Mere  reduced  to  order  only  by  the  pres- 
ence of  troops. 

The  general  effect  of  these  severe  labor 
agitations  and  the  extravagance  of  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  was  to  injure  the 
credit   of  all  the  colonies,  and  the  financial 


Queensland  jiassed  an  act  to  allow  the  im- 
])ortation  of  Kanaka  laborers,  to  continue 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  measure 
was  bitterly  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  the 
condition  of  these  Polynesian  islanders  on 
the  jilantations  was  really  one  of  slavery, 
and  on  the  groun<l  that  such  importation  of 
workers  was  j)rejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  white  laborers.  The  success  of  the 
measure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  no  white 
man  could  be  found  willing  or  able  to  endure 
the  sun's  heat  on  the  sugar  tracts;  so  that 
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without  tlic  K;ui:ika  iiativi's  the  |il:uitatii)iis 
imist  hf  aljuiiiloiu'il,  to  tlu'  grt-at  iiijiiiy  of 
Queensland's  commercial  importance. 

In  lS9i!  the  Earl  of  (ilasijow  was  made 
Governor  of  New  Zcalaml,  and  in  1893  the 
Earl  of  Jersey  resijjniil  tlir  L,'o\i'inorship  of 
New  South  Wales,  heiuif  succeeiled  liy  Sir  H. 
W.  D\iff,  witli  Sir  George  11.  Dil.l.sas  Pre- 
mier. In  llie  latter  year  tiie  Shiels  Ministry 
was  overthrown  in  Vietoria,  and  a  new  Cali- 
inet  formed,  with  .Mr.  .1.  I>.  I'atterson  as 
I'remier.      In  (Jurenslaiid  Sir  Samuel  (yrittith 


•rhi>  s.-i 


w  illi 
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took  tile  chief  justiceship  of  the  colony,  and 
Sir  Thomas  ^lellwraith  liecame  Premier. 

The  year  1894  showed  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess for  woman  suffrage  in  New  Zealand,  the 
first  elections  under  the  new  law  having 
eighty  ])er  cent,  voting  from  the  total  of 
women  on  the  rolls.  In  New  South  Wales, 
^Fr.  GeiH'ge  Houston  Reid  became  Premier. 
In  ^lareh  there  was  a  conference  of  the  colo- 
nies in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  that  made 
arrangenu'nts  for  the  securing  of  a  cable  sys- 
tem. By  far  the  most  inqxirtant  action  of 
thtv'I'Par  grew  out  of  the  delay  of  the  Legis- 
latures to  ratify  the  proposed  Constitution  of   '   whole  scliemi 


Federation.  In  order  to  ]irosecute  the  work 
of  union  along  other  lines  an  .Vustralasian 
Fedemtion  League  was  formed  in  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales.  The  results  of  this 
action  ap])eare<l  in  ls94,  when  a  i)rogramme 
was  issued.  .Vceordiiig  to  the  ]pul)lisheil 
])ropositions,  the  Victorian  branch  of  tiie 
League  suggesteil  that  the  Federal  Const itu- 
tinii  siniuld  be  drafted  by  a  l>o]inlar  cduvcii- 
tiuii,  ami  then  be  submitted  to  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people. 

~<inie  important  altera- 
tidiis  in  details,  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  branch  of 
the     League     in     New 
South  Wales.    Early  in 
the      following       year 
there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  ))remiers  of  all  the 
colonies      at      Ilobart, 
where     the     Feci  era  1 
Council  was  holding  its 
sessions    at    the    same 
time.       The      Victoria 
|)lan   was   then  submit- 
teil  aucl  fully  discussed. 
In    sjiite  of    much    ob- 
jection to    some  of  its 
features,  it  was  finally 
a])proved.     It  was  de- 
cided that  a  convention 
should  be  held, to  which 
ten    representatives   of 
each  colony  should  be 
chosen  directly  by  the 
people.      This   conven- 
tion   should    frame   a  constitution,  and  this 
con.stitution  should  be  submitteil  directly  to 
the    i)eople    for   the    action  of   the    electors 
without  any  intermediates.     In  the  event  of 
the  acceptance  of  this  ccuistitution  T)y  three 
or  more  of  the  colonies,   it    should   be  forth- 
with sent  to  the  Queen,   accompanied  l»y   an 
address  from  the  Parliaments  of  the  colonies 
asking    for   the  necessary   legislative   enact- 
ment on  the  ]iait  of   the   Imperial  Govern- 
ment.    Meantime  a  bill  should   be  submitted 
to  each  of  the  colonial    Legislatures  looking 
toward  indorsing  and  making  efficacious  the 
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South  Australia  disijlayed  a  spirit  more 
advanced  than  that  of  New  Zealand;  for  in 
1895  it  not  only  gave  to  women  the  right  of 
suffrage,  but  also  made  them  eligible  to  sit 
as  members  of  the  legislative  body.  In 
South  Australia  the  Earl  of  Kintore  ended 
the  period  of  his  governorship,  while  in 
Queensland  a  change  placed  Mr.  H.  M.  Nel- 
son in  the  jireniiership.  The  discoveries  of 
irold  continued  to  be  made,  the   immigrants, 


mand.  Now,  however,  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  and  the  industrial  activities  was 
excellent,  and  the  prompt  and  judicious  aid 
rendered  the  banks  by  the  Government  gave 
to  those  institutions  a  stability  they  had  for- 
merly lacked. 

The  Federal  Enabling  Act,  devised  at  Ho- 
bart  in  1895,  was  passed  in  the  Parliaments 
of  New  South  Wales,  of  Victoria,  of  South 
Australia,  and  of  Tasmania,   in    1896.     The 
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in  May,  numbering  tive  hundred  weekly. 
The  export  of  gold  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1805,  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-iiiiu' 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-fi)ur 
ounces. 

The  year  1895  found  the  Austnilian  col- 
onies much  relieved  from  the  tinanciul  crisis 
that,  beginning  in  1892,  had  culminated  in 
1893,  and  had  burdened  the  country  with  dis- 
tress and  alann  through  1894.  The  tloods  in 
1893  had  aided  the  panic  occasioned  by  the 
folly  of  the  banks  in  loaning  their  whole  cap- 
ital to  debtors  unable  to  make  payment  on  de- 


general  sentiment  grew  much  stronger  in 
favor  of  federation  in  tliis  year,  from  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  comjilications  of  Great 
Dritain  made  war  threatening,  and  the  Im- 
perial Government  directed  special  investiga- 
tions in  Australia  as  to  the  colonial  system 
of  defences.  In  the  examination  of  these 
defences  it  was  made  clearly  apparent  that 
only  by  federation  could  the  colonies  hope 
to  utilize  to  the  best  all  their  powers  in  mili- 
tary operations. 

The    question,  however,  of   carrying    the 
federal   scheme  into  complete  success    still 
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remained  to  Vje  decided  by  a  subsequent  con- 
vention. The  second  session  of  the  constitu- 
tion-makers was  held  in  Sydney  in  September, 
1897,  and  the  scheme  was  still  furtlier  ma- 
tured. A  petition  from  Queensland  to  be 
admitted  into  the  federation  was  received 
and  then  an  adjournment  was  taken  until 
January  of  lfSOt< — this,  in  order  to  enable  the 
voters  of  Queensland  to  choose  their  federal 
dele<jate. 

Thus  the  scheme  was  carried  forward  by 
successive  stages  until  .March  of  ls9s,  when 
the  convention,  wliii-h  had  been  in  session 
for  two  months  in  MellwMirne,  completed  its 
work  under  the  title  of  a  Commonwealth  Bill, 
the  object  beini,'  the  creation  of  an  Australian 
Union.  The  instrument  thus  prepared  had 
to  be  again  submitted  to  the  peoi)le  for  rati- 
fication. The  condition  was  almost  com- 
pletely analagous  to  that  present  in  the  Old 
Thirteen  Colonies  of  Korth  America  after 
the  formation,  but  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Australian  l^nion,  which  was  provi<led 
for,  was  well  nigii  identical  in  character  with 
our  American  Union,  save  only  that  the  exec- 
utive power  was  derived  from  the  British 
Crown  instead  of  being  constituted  by  the 
decision  of  the  peojile.  The  .\iistralian  in- 
strument pr(>vidc(l  that  as  soon  as  tliree  of 
the  colonies  should  ratify  the  fe<leration,  the 
same  should  go  into  effect — but  this  j)rovi.sion 
contemplated,  of  course,  the  ultimate  accept- 
ance of  the  constitution  by  all    the   colonies. 

^leanwhile,  the  stress  of  European  affairs 
in  the  Pacific  and  the  oncoming  contest  for 
the  ascendency  in  China  nia<le  it  more  and 
more  desirable  that  the  Australian  Union 
should  become  effective  as  a  barrier  against 
the  possible  encroachments  and  disruptive 
influence  of  other  nations. 

It  was  at  this  period  in  Australian  history, 
that  the  voting  reform  was  carried  to  a  high 
measure  of  comjdeteness  and  success.  No 
sooner  had  the  "  Australian  system "  been 
adopted,  than  it  began  to  be  praised   and 


imitated.  The  merits  of  it  were  discovered 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  no  other  coun- 
try was  there  greater  need.  The  new  method 
of  determining  the  choice  of  the  electors,  of 
])rotecting  that  choice,  and  of  casting  a  bal- 
lot uninfluenced  by  corrupt  machinations  was 
aili>])tc<l  l)y  many  states  in  the  Union,  but 
never  completely.  The  jealousy  of  Ameri- 
can j)olitical  parties  prevented  thcni  from 
conceding  at  once  and  fully  the  ab.solute 
right  of  the  voters  to  independence  of 
choice  and  indixidual  responsibility  in 
making  it. 

The  result  was  that  in  none  of  the  coun- 
tries into  which  the  Australian  system  made 
its  way  was  the  reform  carried  out  as  it  was 
in  Australia.  In  that  country,  the  elections 
were  simplified  and  made  so  easy  that  it  was 
not  considered  necessary  or  desirable  to  con- 
vert election  days  into  holidays.  A  few  of 
the  features  by  which  the  reform  was  ef- 
fected nuiy  here  be  noticed  as  they  distin- 
guish the  election  system  in  Australia  from 
that  in  other  countries. 

The  first  great  point  of  distinction  is  that 
in  an  Australian  election,  no  two  issues  are 
ever  mixed  together  and  submitted  for  de- 
cision on  a  single  ballot.  >.'either  are  any 
candidates  for  diverse  functions  presented 
as  if  the  one  were  a  rider  on  the  influence  of 
the  other.  A  roll  of  candiclates  without 
party  names  or  emblems,  is  presented  to  the 
intending  voter,  and  it  is  his  Imsiness  simply 
to  erase  from  the  lists  the  naTnes  of  all  per- 
sons for  whom  he  docs  not  wish  to  vote. 
The  whole  matter  is  simplified.  The  privacy 
of  the  ballot  is  coni))letely  jjreserved,  and 
the  intelligence  required  is  only  such  as 
evcrj'  competent  elector  may  be  supposed 
and  should  lie  presumed  to  po.ssess.  The  ex- 
tension of  such  a  system  completely  and 
finally  through  all  the  countries  in  which 
democratic  principles  survive,  must  needs 
bring  about  one  of  the  greatest  im])rove- 
ments  ever  witnessed  in  the  civil  society  of 
modern  times. 
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Chapter  CLXIX.— Canada,  niexico,  and  the 
NIiNOK  Apvierican  Republics. 


HE  Conservatives  man- 
aged at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  deeennium  to  hold 
their  majority  in  Can- 
ada, aided  thereto  by 
the  dis])utes  with  the 
United  States  as  to  fish- 
ing rights  in  Behring 
Sea  and  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  which 
caused  a  reaction  against  the  Radical  policy. 
In  1891,  however,  the  Conservatives  received 
a  severe  shock,  though  not  disastrous,  by  the 
levelation  of  administrative  corruption,  and 
Sir  Hector  Langevin,  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net, was  forced  to  resign,  although  not 
suspected  of  personal  malversation.  The 
Radicals  could  not  boast  much  of  the  affair, 
nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  a  like  scandal  impli- 
cated Mr.  Mercier,  the  Radical  premier  of  the 
Provincial  Government  of  Quebec. 

A  loss  that  was  felt  by  Conservatives  and 
Radicals  alike  was  the  death,  on  the  6th  of 
Juno,  1801,  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion.  A  calam- 
ity of  another  sort  came  in  1892,  when  the 
greater  part  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1893  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  succeeded  Lord  Stanley,  of  Pres- 
ton— who  had  inherited  the  earldom  of 
Derby  and  retired — in  the  governor-general- 
ship of  the  Dominion.  The  official  visit  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen  to 
Ottawa  and  Montreal  was  the  occasion  of 
general  festivals  throughout  the  country. 
Political  circles  were  ])rofoundly  shocked 
in  1894  by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Tlionipson, 
the  Premier,  who  died,  December  1:.',  at 
Windsor,  just  after  he  had  taken  the  oath  as 
member  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council.  The 
new  Cabinet  was  formed  by  the  Honorable 
Mackenzie  Bowell.  The  next  year  witnessed 
a  remarkable  turn  in  the  strength  of  parties. 
For  the  first  time  since  confederation,  the 
Liberals  won  in  the  Canadian  elections,  the 


chief  issue  being  Home  Rule.  The  Honor- 
able Wilfrid  Laurier's  majority  in  Quebec 
was  thirty-four,  and  in  all  Canada,  twenty- 
four. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  long  de- 
layed census  of  Canada,  her  people  and  re- 
sources, was  published.  The  work  had  been 
undertaken  as  far  back  as  1881,  that  being 
the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  last  census. 
The  new  enumeration  was  completed  in 
1891,  but  the  results  were  long  under  con- 
sideration and  arrangement  before  they 
could  be  published.  When  at  last  the  work 
was  done,  the  outcome  was  exceedingly  dis- 
appointing. 

During  the  deeennium,  the  population  of 
the  Dominion  had  increased  by  only  five 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  souls.  This 
was  less  than  twelve  per  cent.  The  census 
of  1881  had  shown  for  the  preceding  ten 
years  an  increase  of  more  than  seventeen  per 
cent.  One  of  the  strange  symptoms  of  the 
age  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  Canada, 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  last  census, 
had  received  more  than  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  iminigrants.  It  was  estimated 
that  in  the  same  jjeriod  about  seven  liundred 
and  fifty  thousand  native  Canadians  had 
been  born.  The  deduction  was  inevitable 
that  more  than  a  million  of  the  Canadians 
had  been  lost  by  emigration,  and  this  out- 
going stream  had  flowed  almost  e.xclusively 
into  the  United  States. 

Financially,  the  census  showeil  that  Can- 
ada was  plodding  her  way  in  the  wake  of 
her  greater  sisters  in  tlie  matter  of  expendi- 
ture and  debt.  The  n'port  of  June  .'10,  189.5, 
placed  the  net  federal  debt  at  the  figure  of 
$253,074,92T,  nearly  onc-lialf  of  which  had 
been  incurred  since  18T8.  Already  the  an- 
nual interest  and  sinking  fund  charges 
against  the  treasurj'  amounted  to  $12,750,- 
000.  This  was  more  than  one-third  of  the 
entire  revenue.     The  annual  expenditure  for 
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the  fiscal  year,  is9r>,  was  more  than  *38,0()0,- 
000.  The  debt  per  capita  was  ijoo,  heiiig  a 
little  over  three  times  as  nuich  as  that  in  the 
Unitcil  States  at  the  same  perioil,  and  ^:U 
less  tlian  the  coirespondiiii^  charije  in  Great 
IJritaiii.  It  was  clainnMl  hy  the  Icailers  ol' 
tlie  dominant  party  that  tiic  f;rcat  increase 
t)i'  indebtedness  was  attribiitabk-  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 


United  States  in  lS0:i-'.)4  carried  havoc  into 
tile  financial  circles  of  the  Dominion.  There 
ensued  a  great  depression  of  business.  Both 
the  Lil)eral  and  the  t'oiiservative  party  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  a  revival  of 
prosperity.  This,  accoidini;-  to  tlie  political 
I)rescription  of  the  time,  was  to  be  bron<,dit 
about  by  "Unrestricted  Reciprocity  " — that 
is,  free  trade  with  the  United  States. 


ox  THE  LINE  OF  THE  CANADIAN   rAL'lIIC   KAILWAY-TiTE  Selkirk  BANr.E.-Finm  a  PlKitofiraph. 


"but  it  was  noted  by  the  opposition  that  the 
completion  of  the  railway  and  of  other  pub- 
lic works  did  not  lessen  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  burdens  which  the  financial  manage- 
ment continued  to  impose  the  same  as  before. 
Tlie  intimate  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  were  shown  at  this 
period  by  the  conformity  of  the  business 
fluctuation  of  the  former  with  that  of  the 
latter.     The    panic    which    occurred    in    the 


But  a  large  class  of  influential  leaders  held 
to  the  policy  of  revival  by  a  protective  sys- 
tem. The  situation  of  the  Canadians,  with 
a  sparse  population  and  a  limitless  territory, 
strongly  suggested  the  laying  of  protective 
duties  on  the  articles  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced within  the  country;  but  the  influence 
of  the  home  em])ire  with  its  restricted  area, 
its  vast  accumulations  of  ca|)ital  and  its 
limitless   resources  of  labor,  was  constantly 
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exerted  to  keep  the  people  of  the  Dominion 
in  line  with  the  old-world  policy  of  free 
trade.  Thus  the  Canadians  were  beaten 
Ijetween  two  forces,  but  were  constantly 
pressed  in  the  direction  of  the  commercial 
])olicy  of  (ireat  Britain. 

At  this  epoch,  several  important  questions, 
industrial,  economic,  and  international,  con- 
fronted the  statesmen  of  Canada.  One  was 
the  school  question.  The  Legislature  of 
Manitoba  in  creating  a  system  of  public  in- 


this  situation  was  found  the  genns  of  a  long- 
continued  and  not  yet  (1899)  wholly  decided 
controversy  as  to  the  Manitoban  system  of 
education. 

Another  question  of  much  importance  was 
the  estaV)lishment  and  improvement  of  water- 
ways. The  grain-growers  of  the  West  de- 
manded facilities  for  transportation  from  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. This  involved  large  additional  ex- 
penditures on  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
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stniction,  abandoned  the  parochial  or  sepa- 
rate schools  and  instituted  a  purely  secular 
system — this  in  the  year  1890.  Hereupon  a 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  ujion  the  prov- 
ince by  the  Dominion  Government  to  in- 
duce a  restoration  of  the  parochial  schools. 
The  Catholics  claimed  to  be  greatly  ag- 
grieved because  they  were  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  schools,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  felt  constrained  to  patronize 
and    support  their  own  church    schools.     \\\ 


canals;  also  for  the  completion  of  a  new 
canal  at  Sault  Ste.  IMarie.  To  consider  and 
promote  these  enterprises,  a  great  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Toronto  in  the  summer  of 
1894,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  like  con- 
vention in  Cleveland,  and  still  a  third  in 
Detroit,  in  1896.  The  discussions  were  di- 
rected to  the  construction  of  such  waterways 
between  Buffalo  and  Montreal  or  \i'w  Idrk 
as  would  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  dra.w- 
ing  twenty  feet  <>f  water — just  as  such  ways 
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had  alrcaily  Ijoen  sccurt'il  eitlior  naturally  or 
artificially  from  Duliith  to  Chicago  and  from 
Chicago  to  BuflFalo. 

A  third  question  of  importance  was  the 
improvement  of  the  ocean-mail  service.  To 
this  end  an  annual  subsidy  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  granted  l;y 
the  Canadian  (iovernment  to  supplement  a 
subsidy  five  times  as  great  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  Imperial  Government.  It 
was  thought  by  this  means  to  adil  four 
steamships  of  first-class  construction  and 
e(|ui])nient,  able  to  make  twenty  knots  an 
hour,  to  the  existing  fleet  of  vessels  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  Dominion  ]iorts. 
A  Pacific  telegraph  cable  was  also  projccteil; 
for  this  was  necessary  to  coni])lete  the  girdle 
of  the  world  by  supj>lying  a  line  from  Vic- 
toria to  the  ports  and  footings  of  Great 
Britain  in  Eastern  Asia. 

Still  other  questions  were  those  relating 
to  the  admission  of  iS'ewfoundland  into  the 
('.•ui.idiaii  Dominion;  the  settlement  of  the 
Alaskan  boundary  ;  the  com])letion  of  the 
organization  of  the  so-called  Territories  in 
the  vast  Northwest,  with  their  area  of  more 
than  nine  hundred  thousand  square  miles; 
the  perfecting  of  a  Canadian  copyriglit;  and 
the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

When  near  the  close  of  the  administration 
of  President  Cleveland  tlie  peace  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  seemed  to 
l)e  threatened  on  the  score  of  the  Venezuelan 
complication,  the  reflex  effects  of  the  con- 
troversy were  strongly  felt  in  Canada.  The 
attitude  of  the  Dominion  at  that  Juncture 
was  suflicient  to  dispel  all  illusion  as  to 
Canadian  preferences  for  our  country.  As 
matter  of  fact,  Canada  stood  stoutly  and  with 
virt\ial  unanimity  for  Great  Britain.  Her 
jiublicists  and  writers  voiced  the  ojiinion  f)f 
the  jieoplc,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  victorious 
outcome  of  the  American  contention  jiro- 
ducctl  a  feeling  of  greater  humiliation  and 
regret  in  Canada  than  anywhere  else. 

It  had  been  hinted  that  the  crisis  would 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  promote  annexa- 
tion, but  the  proposal  met  with  no  favor. 
On     the     contrary,     one     of     the    leading 


writers  of  Canaihi  set  forth,  in  a  reply  to 
.Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  the  true  sentiments  of 
his  countrymen.  "  Last  Christmas,"  said  he, 
"when  ]Mr.  Cleveland's  message  threatened 
invasion  in  connection  with  the  Venezuela 
dispute,  doubtless  we  could  have  arranged 
by  negotiation  for  peace  with  the  States, 
and  have  kept  entirely  out  of  the  quarrel. 
The  tliought  did  occur  to  one  man,  and  he 
was  (piietly  ignored.  I  kiiou-  of  only  two 
newspapers,  among  our  lliousaiuls,  which 
advocated  separation,  'i'lie  tone  of  those 
two  was  as  stout  and  calm  as  that  of  all  the 
others.  Like  the  Scots  round  their  King  at 
Flodden,  no  one  failed  the  Old  Mother. 
Kvery  man  and  woman  accepted  the  necessity, 
and  without  a  word  of  complaint  began  to 
j)re])are  for  war.  Homes  in  England  were 
safe  and  ours  in  jieril.  A\'hat  of  that ! 
Britain  h.id  been  threatetied,  and  therefore 
we,  as  i>art  of  the  British  Knipiri',  accepted 
our  responsibilities.  Already  the  scare  has 
cost  us  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  no  one 
has  uttered  a  murmur  against  the  I'Xpeud- 
iture."  ' 

The  loyalty  of  the  Canadian  Government 
and  people  to  the  imperial  crown  was  still, 
further  shown  in  1807,  when  the  mother| 
country  undertook  to  relieve  the  sufferers 
from  the  famine  in  India.  From  Canada 
came  liberal  subscriptions  to  what  was  called 
the  "  ^NLinsion  House  Fund"  in  London.  In 
all  matters,  the  Dominion  Government  nuide 
common  cause  with  the  Empire. 

In  the  year  just  named,  a  profound  inter- 
est was  felt  in  Cana<la  in  the  course  of  the 
tariff  legislation  at  Washington  City.  At 
that  time,  the  Dingley  taritt'  scheme  was  lie- 
fore  the  House  of  Re])reseiitatives,  and  the 
Canadians  were  anxious  that  the  proposed 
legislation  should  be  reciprocal  so  far  as 
Canadian  trade  was  concerned.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Government  under  conduct  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  was  disturbed  by  an  agita- 
tion for  the  adoption  of  a  prohibitory  liquor 
law.  The  issue  was  obviated  ])y  the  usual 
.shift  of  politicians,  namely,  an  agreement  to 
submit  the  question  to  a  ])0])ular  vote  of  the 
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whole  Dominion.  This  was  done,  and  the 
jii-ojiosition  to  prohibit  the  maimtacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  negatived  by 
a  tremendous  majority. 

Prime  3Iinister  Laurier  was  still  more  se- 
riously embarrassed,  in  1897,  by  the  necessity 
of  deciding  the  school  controversy  in  ^lani- 
toba.  This,  he  at  length  did  by  directing 
the  legislation  in  favor  of  the  Protestant  con- 
tention; that  is,  the  attitude 
of  the  Manitobans  in  favor  of 
free  secular  schools  supported 
by  public  taxation.  Here- 
upon the  Catholic  Bishops  in 
(Quebec  V)itterly  attacked  the 
jjolicy  of  the  Government,  and 
did  not  spare  Mr.  Laurier  or 
his  supporters.  It  was  given 
out  that  Archbishop  Merry  del 
^'al  would  be  sent  as  able- 
gate by  the  Pope  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  question  at 
issue,  and  to  report  to  Rome. 
At  the  same  juncture,  the 
Canadians  were  greatly  ex- 
cited l)y  that  part  of  Senator 
Lodge's  bill  known  as  the 
Restricted  Immigration  Bill 
which  would  prevent  the 
workingmen  of  Canada  from 
jiassing  and  repassing  the  in- 
ternational line  on  lousiness  of 
employment.  To  this  the  o])- 
position  was  so  great  as  to 
induce  a  threat  of  retaliation. 

When  the  Government  of 
Laurier  went  fail'ly  into  opera- 
tion, it  did  so  under  what  was 
known  as  the  "Ottawa  Pro- 
gramme." This  was  the  plat- 
form of  principles  on  which 
the  Liberals  had  come  into  power  in  isiui. 
The  scheme  included  a  demand  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Dominion  electoral  franchise 
which  had  been  in  operation  since  1887.  This 
involved  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  pro- 
vincial franchises,  even  in  the  case  of  general 
elections.  The  next  item  was  the  demand 
for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only;  also  for  closer 
traile  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  the 


United  States;  also  a  reform  of  the  Canadian 
Senate;  a  plebiscite  on  the  question  of  pro- 
hibition; the  settlement  of  the  Manitoba 
school  question,  etc.  The  Liberals  found 
themselves  with  a  good  working  majority, 
amounting  to  thirty-four  over  all,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  in  the  Senate,  which 
consisted  of  seventy-eight  members,  the  Gov- 
ernment, after  ajipointing  the  Speaker — as  it 
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was  authorized  to  do — could  muster  only  six- 
teen votes.  There  was  thus  at  the  outset, 
constant  danger  of  a  deadlock  in  legislation. 
When  it  came  to  amending  the  tariff,  the 
Liberal  Minister  was  as  much  embarrassed  as 
if  he  had  been  an  American  Congressman  in 
carrying  out  his  programme.  The  Canadian 
manufacturers  demanded  more  and  more. 
Hitherto,  they  had  insisted  that  they  should 
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be  "protected"  against  the  iiiamifauturers 
of  Great  Britain  as  niuch  as  against  the  goods 
of  other  countries.  All  that  the  new  scheme 
now  j)roposed  was  to  remove  a  part  of  the 
customs  duties  on  English  made  goods;  that 
is,  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  motlur 
country.  One-eighth  of  the  duties  cluirge- 
able  on  the  general  list  was  accordingly 
struck  off  from  the  goods  of  Great  Britain 
imported  into  the  Dominion. 

At  the  outset,  it  was  proposed  m  tlie  I'ar- 
liament  of  1897  to  retaliate  against  the  I'nited 
States  on  account  of  the  Lodge  Restricted  Im- 
migration Bill.  A  measure  was  accordingly 
prepared  which  was  a  duplicate  of  the  Lodge 
law — a  measure  inanifestly  dictated  liy  jus- 
tice and  by  the  self-respect  of  the  C';uiadians. 
]>ut  as  soon  as  the  bill  was  brought  forward, 
it  was  so  amended  as  to  change  its  character, 
and  to  make  it  finally  much  less  aggressive 
and  retaliatory  than  the  original  nu'asurc. 

The  legislation  of  1S>)7  bearing  on  the 
great  tpiestion  of  transportation  was  most 
important  of  all.  Four  schemes  were  carried 
through  Parliament.  One  of  these  was  the 
extension  of  the  intercolonial  railway  to 
Montreal.  This  measure,  however,  was  finally 
stranded  by  an  adverse  vote  in  tlie  Senate. 
Tile  second  measure  provided  lor  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  line  of  fast-going  steamers  be- 
tween the  Canailian  ports  and  Liver[)ool. 
The  tliird  bill  ]irovided  for  a  line  to  trans- 
])ort  Canadian  ])erishable  products  in  cold 
storage  to  Great  Britain.  While  the  fourth 
measure  provided  for  the  construction  of  a 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
through  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  to  Xelsoii  in 
British  Columbia,  a  distance  of  three  liun- 
dred  and  thirty  miles.  And  this  line  was 
subsidized  by  the  Government  to  the  extent 
of  $11,000  per  mile. 

In  the  latter  ])art  of  1897,  Prime  Minister 
Laurier,  and  his  colleague.  Sir  Louis  Davies, 
Minister  of  Marine,  visited  the  capital  of  the 
Ignited  States  with  a  view  to  securing  lic^tter 
conditions  of  tra<le  between  the  two  countries. 
Many  commodities  of  the  greatest  commer- 
cial importance  were  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question.  First  of  all,  there  was 
the  sealintj  trade.     Then  there  was  the  trade 


in  lumber,  l)arley,  hay,  potatoes,  eggs,  and 
dairy  proilucts.  On  the  side  of  the  United 
States  there  was  the  desiri'  to  export  into 
Canada  farming  implements,  mining  ma- 
chinery, leather  goods,  fruits,  and  textile 
fabrics. 

In  general,  Sir  Wilfrid  wished  to  promote 
reciprocity,  but  when  he  sought  to  gain  the 
privilege  of  exporting  Canadian  lumber  duty 
free  into  the  United  States,  and  when  the 
United  States  sought  correlative  advantage 
in  sending  farm  machinery  and  textile  fab- 
rics duty  free  into  Caiuida,  then  the  Can- 
adian manufacturers  cried  out  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  would  lircak  down  the  "infant  in- 
dustries" of  his  own  country.  It  was  the 
same  ohl  complication  revived. 

Nor  may  we  pass  from  this  attempt  to  es- 
tablish reciprocal  freedom  in  trade  between 
the  Dominion  and  the  United  States  with- 
out remarking  npon  the  es.sential  and  ine- 
radicable vice  in  the  whole  question.  Com- 
merce is  a  process  of  getting  an  advantage. 
Trade  is  waged  on  both  sides  with  this  end 
in  view.  Trade  is  not  philantliropy,  but 
gain.  Trade  does  not  go  abroad  to  scatter 
blessings,  but  to  gather  sheaves.  Little  dif- 
ference does  it  make  about  the  interests  of 
those  who  jtroduce  the  sheaves,  and  yet  it  is 
the  cant  of  commerce  that  it  is  engaged  in 
scattering  benefits.  Its  forerunners  declare 
in  what  ever  region  they  penetrate  that  they 
have  come  to  benefit  the  peo])Ie  of  that 
region — to  make  them  great  and  wealthy. 

To  penetrate  this  thin  ]Metense  is  easy, 
for  any  one  who  is  not  willfully  blind.  Na- 
tions traile  with  each  other  to  get  the  advan- 
tage. CiJinpctition  is  accepted  as  the  law  of 
exchange,  and  coni])etition  means  to  get 
everything  that  may  be  got  at  the  smallest 
(list  that  may  be  incurri'd.  The  attitude  of 
the  Canadian  and  American  Governments  in 
the  year  1897  fully  illustrated  the  inijiossi- 
bility  of  two  nations,  under  the  prevailing 
system  of  ec(uiomics,  coming  to  an  equitable 
and  concessive  arrangement  for  international 
co7iimerce. 

The  (piestions  at  issue  affecting  the  mutual 
interests  of  Canada  and  our  Republic  re- 
iiiaiiicd    Uir  the  tini"    undetermined,   but    at 
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U'liiitli  it  was  (U'cidc'd  l>y  tlu'  two  (iovern- 
nu'iits  to  constitute  a  C'aiijuliaii-Anicriciin 
Commission  to  convene  at  (Quebec  in  August 
of  1808  and  pass  upon  all  matters  wliicli 
were  at  issue.  On  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  tlie  commissioners  appointed 
were:  Baron  Ilerschel,  Lord  Ilitili  Clian- 
eellor,  as  rejtrt'seiitative  of  (Jreat  Ilritaiii; 
Sir  ^^'ill'I■id  Ijuuricr  and  two  iiU'iuliers  of  liis 
Cabinet,  namely.  Sir  Itielianl  Cartwrii^lit, 
JMiiiister  of  Commerce,  and  Sir  Louis  Davies, 
i\Iinisterof  ^laiine;  also  ]Mr.  Jdhu  Charlton, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  side  of  the  United  States  were 
appointed  Senator  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  of 
Indiana,  Senator  Gray  of  Delaware,  Hon. 
Nelson  Dingley  of  Maim',  Hon.  John  W. 
Foster,  Lion.  John  A.  Cassoii,  and  IIoii.  T. 
Jefferson  Coolidge. 

The  questions  to  be  considered  by  the 
conference  were:  first,  the  boundary  line  lie- 
tween  Alaska  <ind  British  Columbia;  the 
conclusion  of  the  controversy  about  pelagic 
sealing;  the  transshipment  in  bond  from  the 
one  country  to  the  other;  the  relation  of 
Canadian  railroads  to  the  American  in- 
terstate commerce  law;  and  finally,  the 
question  of  a  reciprocal  tariff  arrangement 
between  the  two  nations.  These  issues,  how- 
ever, were  of  so  great  ini])ortance  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war  so 
much  distracted  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  slow  progress  was  made  by 
the  commission  in  its  work. 

In  Mexico  little  of  permanent  interest  has 
occurred.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  silver 
as  measured  V>y  gold  at  first  plunged  the 
count  rv  into  distress;  but  the  final  effect  has 
not  been  wholly  injurious,  since  it  forced 
business  enterprise  to  seek  and  to  establish 
some  new  forms  of  industrial  activity,  so  that 
the  development  of  business  is  now  far  be- 
yond anything  Mexico  has  known  in  past 
years. 

The  history  of  the  Repulilic  in  tliis  period 
furnishes  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  any 
other  Spanish- American  State.  The  contrast 
seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the  appear- 
ance of  statesmanship  in  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs.     The  clianrje  from  revolution.irv 


Mexico  to  the  Mexico  of  llcpublican  stead- 
fastness began  as  far  back  as  the  time  when 
Benito  Pablo  .luarcz  became  Pri'sident,  in 
1801.  There  was  a  i)eriod  of  confused  strug- 
gle extending  as  far  as  the  death  of  Juarez, 
in  1872.  Four  years  afterward,  the  ti'udi'Ucy 
to  setth'd  and  statesmanlike  habits  in  the 
He]iul)lic  \\;is  accentuated  by  the  election  of 
(u'neral  Portiiio   Diaz  to  the  presideiU'y. 

General  Diaz  first  served  one  term  in  the 
presidency,  an<l  jNIexican  ])rosperity  came 
with  him.  Ac(or<ling  to  the  existing  order, 
he  was  ineligible  to  reelection  in  1880,  but 
four  years  later  lie  was  again  chosen,  and 
when  his  term  expired,  the  statutes  were  al- 
tered in  his  favor,  and  he  w,is  chosen  for  a 
third  term,  and  this  became  a  fourth  term  in 
1892,  and  a  fifth  in  189C.  Nor  did  it  appear 
that  this  unprecedented  term  of  service  was 
coupled  with  any  growth  of  monarchism  or 
any  loss  of  ])opular  liberties  anu)ng  the  Mex- 
icans. 

Industrial  jirosperity  prevailed  dui-ing 
the  whole  period  under  consideration,  '^i'he 
threatened  failure  of  the  Baring  Brothers 
did  not  affect  Mexico,  and  the  panic  of  1893, 
which  ))rostrated  the  industries  of  the  I'nited 
States,  went  by  without  harm  beyond  the  Bio 
Grande.  The  Government  was  administered 
with  steady  common  senst'  and  patriotism 
which  redeemed  the  reputation  of  the  Bepub- 
lic  from  the  charge  of  faction  and  instability. 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  long  admin- 
istration of  Diaz,  the  constitution  of  the  He- 
public  had  to  be  amended  as  if  Iti  his  favor; 
but  this  was  done  with  the  overwhelming 
consent  and  pur])ose  of  the  people.  The  op- 
position party,  however,  was  not  suppressed 
or  persecuted.  There  was  an  element  of 
broadniindness  aiul  justice  in  tlie  President's 
policy  that  disarmed  the  criticism  of  the  mi- 
nority. The  opjiosition  leaders  were  able  to 
complain  that  General  Diaz  had  overthrown 
constitutional  liberty  and  had  put  down  a 
free  press.  But  these  charges  were  not  jus- 
tified by  the  facts.  The  truth  was  that  Mex- 
ico in  tliis  ])eriod  became  a  more  respectable 
and  equal  nation  than  ever  before  in  her  his- 
tory. 

In  the  year  1897,  one  of  the  remedies  sug- 
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gested  for  tlie  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in 
Cuba  was  a  proposed  annexation  of  that 
island  to  Mexico.  It  was  said  that  the  Cu- 
bans and  the  Mexicans  are  of  a  common  race 
and  a  common  religion.  The  constitution  of 
the  Mexican  RejMiblic  made  it  possible  for 
semi-autonomous  States  to  be  joined  there- 
with territorially  and  politi- 
cally. It  was  urged  that  should 
a  course  such  as  this  be  taken 
in  the  case  of  Cuba,  the  States 
of  Central  America  would  per- 
haps follow  the  example.  The 
scheme  contemplated  nothing 
less  than  the  creation  of  a  single 
great  Republic  stretching  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  Such  projects, 
however,  rarely  indicate  the 
actual  course  of  events.  The 
latter  are  determined  by  causes 
that  are  in  themselves,  and  not 
by  the  invented  plan  of  publi"- 
cists  and  statesmen. 

Among  the  peaceable  enter- 
prises of  this  period  was  the 
more  definite  determination  of 
the  international  boundary  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  The  work  was  prose- 
cuted by  an  international 
commission  appointed  by  the 
two  Governments.  Not  able 
to  complete  its  work  in  1807, 
the  commission  was  continued 
into  the  following  year.  Mean- 
while the  boundary  dispute 
with  Guatemala  was  satisfac- 
torily settled. 

Mexico  having  decided  to 
make  her  national  development 
from  within  and  to  follow  lines 
of  strict  independence  in  her  economic  and  po- 
litical career,  avoiding  all  complications  with 
foreign  Powers,  found  herself  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  century  in  a  better  condition  as 
to  peace  and  prosperity  than  did  any  other 
nation  of  the  earth.  Not  another  State  of 
the  New  World  or  the  Old,  all  of  which  were 
attempting  to  increase  the  international  en- 


tanglement and  each  concerning  itself  with 
the  other's  business  more  than  its  own, — was 
equally  peaceable  within  or  equally  flattered 
with  the  hope  of  perpetuity.  More  particu- 
larly should  it  be  said  of  Mexico  that  the  end 
of  the  century  found  her  more  advanced, 
more  prosperous,  more   comfortable    in  the 
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essentials  of  the  civilized  life,  than  was  any 
other  State  or  Kingdom  controlled  by  the 
Latin  races. 

Central  America  has  continued  in  the 
closing  j-ears  of  the  century  its  fame  as  the 
most  turbulent  country  in  the  whole  world. 
In  March.  1893,  a  revolution  broke  out  in 
Honduras,  at  Cholutica,  the  troops  of  Presi- 
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(li'iit  Lt'iva  iK'ins:  tlis))t'rsi'(l  l)y  rebels  under 
General  Borilla.  General  \'as(|iie/,  ultimately 
defeated  General  Borilla,  and  was  elected  in 
file  ]ilaee  of  Leiva.  Another  revolution  was 
undertaken  in  Costa  Kiea,  but  it  failed  com- 
pletely. In  San  Salvador  there  was  a  revolu- 
tion in  .Tidy  of  the  same  year,  but  President 
K/.eta  con(iuered  his  enemies.  Nicarairua 
also  had  a  small  unsiieeessful  revolution  at 
about  the  same  time.  In  ls".)4  the  tiekle 
tt'mi)er  of  the  ]>eo]>le  was  disjilayed  in  an 
unsuccessful  Mtteni])t  \n  kill  President  Isj^lesia, 
of  Costa  Rica,  and  another  equally  fruitless 
effort  to  overcome  the  President  in  Guate- 
mala. In  Honduras  the  ))residency  was  ob- 
tained by  force,  and  the  customary  revolu- 
tion in  San  Salvador  ensued. 

In  the  Mosquito  Territory  serious  troubles 
arose  in  iHiU,  growing  out  of  Nicaragua's 
claim  to  sovereignty  and  British  demands. 
In  August,  General  Ortiz,  of  Nicaragua,  and 
three  hundred  men  defeated  the  natives,  and 
occupied  the  heights  commanding  Blue- 
fields.  A  jiarty  of  marines  was  landed  from 
the  British  war  vessel  to  protect  British 
property  and  lives,  and  another  party  was 
sent  on  shore  from  a  United  States  shi]). 
In  November  the  United  States  recognized 
the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua.  The  matter 
did  not,  however,  end  here.  The  fact  that 
the  IJritish  ^'i(•e-Consul  Hatch  and  nine  other 
British  traders  had  been  excluded  from  the 
country  because  of  their  unsuccessful  eifort 
to  restore  Chief  Clarence  in  the  ^losquito 
Reserve,  was  made  the  ground  of  a  demand 
for  indemnity  from  Nicaragua  to  Great 
Britain.  Nicaragua  resisted  the  demand, 
whereupon  the  British  Government  issued 
an  ultimatum,  and  followed  it  by  occupying 
the  Port  of  Corinto  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  collecting  the  customs  to  the  amount 
asked  for  the  indemnity.  President  Zelama 
ordered  the  ])ort  closed  and  declared  all 
goods  delivered  there  to  be  contraband.  San 
Salvador,  however,  guaranteed  the  payment 
of  the  indemnity,  and  the  affair  was  thus 
ended. 

The  ground  of  the  IJritish  claims  was 
that  there  had  been  no  trial  of  the  alleged 
offenders,   and    that,   therefore,   the  dignity 


of  the  Knglish  people  had  Tieen  injured 
unwarrantably.  In  this  view  (Jreat  Britain 
seemed  to  have  the  countenance  of  the  best 
thought  as  to  international  courtesy.  A 
settlement  was  icachcd  in  18!(/j.  Its  imme- 
diate effect  was  tlic  foi'mation  in  the  same 
year  of  the  Central  American  I'nion,  a  con- 
federation of  live  of  the  Central  American 
States.  A  conference  was  called  in  .lune,  bv 
President  Guttierez,  of  San  Salvador,  and  the 
Presidents  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  met 
with  him.  A  compact  for  permanent  peace 
was  signed.  By  this  arrangement  the  nations 
were  to  retain  their  internal  inde])endence, 
but  were  to  act  as  one  nation  in  all  concerns 
of  external  political  and  commercial  rela- 
tions. The  Republics  that  originally  joined 
in  the  confederation  were  to  be  known  as  the 
Greater  Republic  of  Central  America.  The 
incoming  of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  were 
to  change  this  name  to  the  Republic  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

In  South  America  the  years  contained 
much  that  was  of  particular  moment  in  the 
time  and  place,  little  of  permanent  interest, 
except  the  success  of  the  revolution  in  Brazil 
and  the  Venezuela  boundary  dispute,  which 
continued  in  shifting  phases  until  1890,  when 
Venezuela,  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  States,  at  last  ])aid  the  damages  done 
to  Britisli  i)ro])erty  by  Venezuelan  officials 
whcTi  they  were  asserting  their  su])])osed 
territorial  rights.  This  incident  involved 
the  United  States,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
AYashington  Government  was  so  dignified, 
and  yet  so  positive,  that  its  course  gave  new 
prestige  to  America  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Despite  the  bloodlessness  of  Brazil's 
metamorphosis  into  a  Rejniblic,  there  was 
much  internal  strife  there  for  the  first  years 
under  the  new  Government.  A  naval  revolt 
occurred  in  1890,  with  a  financial  panic,  the 
result  of  redundant  paper  money.  President 
Marshal  Fonseca,  in  1891,  quarreled  with 
the  Congress,  and  autocratically  rid  himself 
of  his  adversaries  by  the  aid  of  the  army. 
Ilis  dictatorship  was,  however,  challenged 
by  several  of  the  provinces,  and  a  disinte- 
gration   of   the  country  seemed   inevitable. 
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This  was  avoided    by  a  counter-insurrec- 
tion oricjinatinff  in  thf  navv,  which  restored 
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the  Congress  almost  without  a  blow,  and  put 
Peixoto  in  Fonseca's  place.  Fonseca  died  in 
the  following  year,  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of  the 
ex-emperor.  In  July,  1893, 
there  was  another  and  most 
surprising  revolution.  Admi- 
ral Woldenkolk,  with  one  hun- 
dred armed  passengers,  seized 
the  merchantman  Jupiter, 
after  leaving  the  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  sailed  to 
the  port  of  Rio  Grande,  where 
the  usual  revolutionary  and 
supposititiously  patriotic  man- 
ifesto was  issued  against  the 
alleged  tyrant  Peixoto.  The 
admiral  was,  however,  ])ronipt- 
ly  captured  and  court-mar- 
tialed by  the  Government. 

Another  military  episode, 
more  lengthy  and  yet  more 
curious,  was  the  naval  revolt 
led  by  Rear- Admiral  Custodio 
de  31ello,  who,  with  a  fleet  of 
one  iron-clad  cruiser,  two 
torpedo  boats,  and  some  mer- 


chant vessels,  seized  the  harbor  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  This  war  continued  until  the  elec- 
tion in  March  of  the  following  year,  and  all 
that  time  the  naval  force  was  unable  to  land, 
as  it  was  repeatedly  driven  back  by  the  Gov- 
ernment troops  on  shore.  No  more  could  it 
escape  from  tlie  harbfir;  for  the  passage  was- 
raked  by  Government  guns.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  naval  force  was  impregnable  in  its 
position,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
navy  readj-  to  oppose  it.  The  Government 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  set  about  getting 
a  navy;  and  when  it  had  accomplished  that 
task,  early  in  1894,  the  naval  revolution  of 
1893  was  immediately  at  an  end.  The  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  was  very  soon  followed  by 
the  election  in  March  of  Jose  da  Moraes  to- 
the  presidency  of  the  Republic.  His  admin- 
istration marked  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
more  peaceful  conditions  in  the  political  life 
of  Brazil. 

The  year  1890  was  a  revolutionary  one  ia 
the  Argentine  Confederation.  The  war  was 
not  very  serious  as  far  as  slaughter  was  con- 
cerned, but  it  was  vastly  disastrous  to  the 
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])iiblic  fivdit.  The  Prcsitlent,  Dr.  Celmaii, 
was  accused  of  iiiisiise  of  tlie  Government 
revenues,  ami  a  military  revolt  was  the  re- 
sult. Then  there  was  civil  war  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  nation's  credit  went  tottering. 
The  President  at  first  triumphed  over  his 
enemies;  hut  soon  even  his  fellow-officials 
abandoned  him,  and  he  was  forcecl  to  resign. 
This  restored  tiaiii|uillity;  hut  the  recoup- 
ing from  the  financial  loss  was  a  matter  not 
so  easily  acconn)lished.  The  imiiortance  of 
the  whole  affair  is  better  appreciated  when  we 
reflect  that  the  London  panic  of  18f»n  found 
in  this  strife  one  jiroximate  cause.  The  his- 
tory of  Argentina  in  the  years  since  reveals 
little  accomplished  towanl  establishing  a 
system  of  sound  finances. 

Chile  retained  as  a  souvenir  of  the  Peru- 
vian war  the  curse  of  militarism.  J5y  means 
of  the  military  j)ower,  Presiiletit  lialmaceda, 
in  1891,  assumed  despotic  authority,  and  ex- 
pelled a  liostile  m.ijority  from  the  Congress, 
and  packed  a  new  body  with  his  own  adher- 
ents. The  Congressionals  revolted,  and  drew 
Avith  them  the  better  class  of  citizens  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  navy.  These  revolting 
forces  fought  the  dictator;  but  the  issue  was 
long  doubtful,  especially  as  Bahuaceda  con- 
trolled most  of  the  points  wlience  news  of  the 
i'onflicts  could  be  transmitted.  The  naval 
engagements  that  occurre<l  were  of  much 
liveliness;  but  at  last  the  dictator  was  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle  near  Valjiaraiso,  and 
immediately  afterward  shot  himself. 

Then  foll<iwe(l  the  disturbance  with  the 
United  States,  brought  out  by  the  attack  of 
the  pojmlace  on  some  sailors  from  one  of  the 
United  States  warships.  The  cause  of  this 
was,  that  the  United  States  minister  at  the 
time,  who  was  Patrick  Egan,  throughout  the 
civil  struggle,  seemed  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  dictator,  and  thereby  gave  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  Balmaceda  the  im])ression  that  the 
United  States  desired  the  President's  success. 

A  petty  state  was  added  to  the  great  sys- 
tem of  Republics  in  the  West  by  the  Ha- 
waiian revolution  in  1893.  The  insurrection 
was  brought  about  by  the  follies  of  the 
<5ueen  Liliuokalani,  the  widow  of  John  O. 
Dominis,    an    American,   who    came  to  the 


throne  in  1891.  She  developed  into  a  polit- 
ical tyrant,  and  her  Cabinet,  at  a  crisis  forced 
l)y  her,  was  comj)ellecl  to  resign  in  January, 
189;i. 

A  new  CabiiU't  w.is  formed,  anil  this,  too, 
refused  to  obey  the  Queen's  unconstitutional 
requirements.  On  Jamiary  14  an  attem[it 
was  made  to  introduce  a  new  constitution, 
favoring  the  natives;  but  the  Cabinet  refused 
to  sanction  the  measure,  and  fomented  a 
l)loodless  revolt  instead.  The  rebellion  was 
effected  on  .lanuary  l(i,  the  (^ueen  was  de- 
posed, and  an  Kxecutive  Council  formed,  con- 
sisting of  Judge  S.  B.  Dole,  president;  J.  A. 
King,  P.  C.  Jones,  and  W.  O.  Smith, — all 
Americans.  A  volunteer  force  was  organized, 
and  the  Government  entered  on  a  supposedly 
temporary  discharge  of  State  functions,  look- 
ing toward  annex.ation  to  tlie  United  States, 
although  the  outcome  of  events  decreed  that 
the  ]>rotection  of  the  larger  country  was  to 
be  for  a  time  only  informally  extended,  the 
(lovernment  becoming  established  July  4, 
1S94. 

'J'here  was  much  suspicion  that  the  ex- 
(^ueen  hojied  for  a  restoration  of  her  powers, 
and  these  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  a 
royalist  revolt  in  December,  1894.  The 
revolt  was  quite  harmless  to  the  Republic, 
but  most  injurious  to  the  QiU'en;  for  she  was 
arrested  in  January,  1895,  tried,  and  found 
guilty  of  high  treason.  She  was  sentenced 
to  five  years'  imprisomuent,  ami  to  pay  a  fine 
(»f  Wxi'  thousand  dollars.  She  made  a  formal 
abandonment  of  her  claims  and  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Republic,  and  her  sentence 
was  afterward  suspended. 

The  course  taken  by  the  Venezuelan  ques- 
tion was  sur]irising  in  the  last  degree.  Just 
at  the  close  of  his  administration,  President 
Cleveland  took  a  stand  of  unequivocal  firm- 
ness with  res])ect  to  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
demanding  that  the  dispute  between  Vene- 
zuela and  Great  Britain  should  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  Great  Britain  was  little  dis- 
posed to  arbitrate. 

The  question  became  so  large  that  the  in- 
terests of  Venezuela  in  maintaining  her 
boundary  line  was  wholly  overlooked  in  the 
international    complication.     At    one    time, 
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hostility  seemed  to  be  threatened  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Then 
came  tlie  proposition  to  arbitrate,  and  then 
followed  the  still  larger  scheme  of  universal 
arbitration  between  the  American  Rejjublic 
and  Great  Britain.  To  this  effect  a  treaty 
between  the  two  nations  was  negotiated;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  rub,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

Meanwhile   an  American  commission   had 
been  appointed  to  determine  for  the  benefit 


to  sink  into  the  earth,  while  the  international 
waltz  whirled  on  to  exhaust  itself  in  con- 
flicts and  war. 

In  March  of  1897,  Great  Britain  resumed 
her  diplomatical  relations  with  Venezuela. 
The  suspension  of  intercourse  had  lasted  for 
ten  years.  Hereupon,  Sefior  Pietri  who  had 
been  the  Venezuelan  Minister  at  Berlin  was 
transferred  to  London  and  nothing  further 
was  heard  of  the  Schomburgk  line. 

In    the   meantime    a    measui'e   of    interest 
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of  the  administration  the  actual  facts  re- 
specting the  Schomburgk  line.  But  Iteforc 
the  commission  could  accomplish  its  work, 
the  Spanish  complication  came  into  the  land- 
scape, an<l  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that 
Great  Britain,  instead  of  being  the  traditional 
enemy  of  the  American  Rejmblic,  was  ac- 
cording to  ap]iearances  the  best  of  all  friends! 
Therefore  the  Monroe  doctrine  must  give 
way  to  an  Anglo-American  alliance.  There- 
fore the  VenezuelaTi  question  was  no  ques- 
tion at  all.     The  whole  matter  was  allowed 


was  excited  in  the  affairs  of  Bolivia.  That 
country,  about  ISSO,  had,  as  a  result  of  her 
war  with  Chili,  lost  her  sea  coast,  which  had 
gone  to  the  conqueror  as  an  indemnity.  She 
now  began  to  assert  her  claims.  The  general 
map  of  South  America  showed  at  this  period 
that  only  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  were  ex- 
cluded territorially  from  the  sea  coast.  The 
former  accordingly  reasserted  her  rights,  but 
not  successfully;  for  Chili  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, become  the  most  aggressive  and  war- 
like of  all  the  South  .Vnu'ricau  states.     Her 
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Government  liail  also  become  regular  an<l 
effective.  The  general  elections  in  March 
of  1897,  resulted  favorably  to  the  adminis- 
tration, an<l  it  was  conducted  in  a  manner  so 
legal  and  correct  as  to  indicate  the  order 
and  periiiaueuce  of  institutions. 

In  Central  America  at  tliis  period,  two 
signs  of  a  better  order  might  be  noted  and 
remarked  upon.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
constantly  recurring  elTort  of  the  states  to 
form  a  federal  union.  The  otlier  was  em- 
phasized, in  March  of  IH'.iV,  by  the  holding 
in  the  city  of  Guatemala  of  an  exhibition  of 
arts  and  industries — a  fact  which  could  but 
signilv  the  ini])roving  condition  of  Central 
America  in  respect  to  the  industrial  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  people.  It  was  an- 
ticipated that  a  successful  exposition  of  the 
kind  would  tend  powerfully  to  allay  the 
revolutionary  spirit  whicli  had  become 
chronic  throughout  the  country.  And  it 
was  at  this  time  that  the  Central  Americans 
more  seriously  than  ever  before  took  up  the 
question  of  the  interoceanie  waterway,  which 
had  long  been  advocated  in  the  United  States. 

Anotlier  nuitter  of  historical  importance 
belonging  to  this  period  was  the  extension 
and  contirmation  of  British  financial  influence 
in  several  of  the  South  American  Republics. 
Great  Britain  had  neverbeen  satisfied  with  her 
failure  to  secure,  in  the  first  place,  a  better 
footing  in  the  Ecjuatorial  and  South  Tem- 
perate regions  of  our  hcinis|ilicrc.  She  hail 
never  been  content  with  the  Si>anish  ascen- 
dency in  two  of  the  three  Americas.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  dominating  the  seas  and 
falling  upon  tlie  coast  of  nearly  all  other 
regions,  witli  a  display  of  force  and  con- 
quering aggression,  slie  sought  in  the  after 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  accomplish 
the  rest  by  means  of  her  accumulated  caj)- 


ital.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  she 
threw  out  her  resources,  first,  into  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  where  she  invested  in 
railways  and  lands  abo\it  :j!l,(iOO,(iO(),OoO. 

To  a  limited  extent,  a  British  population 
followed  the  line  of  this  development;  but 
the  seijuel  showed  that  the  subjects  of  her 
Majesty's  Emj)ire  were  not  greatly  disposed 
to  venture  among  a  ])opulation  overwhelm- 
ingly Latin  and  Catholic.  The  same  policy 
was  pursued  in  Chili.  In  this  country,  the 
gold  mines  of  the  Rainless  Coast,  attracted 
the  cupidity  of  the  dominant  race,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  immigration.  Other 
enteri)rises  also,  such  as  railways,  harbors, 
lands,  and  factories,  attracted  the  capital  of 
(ireat  Britain,  and  little  nests  of  foreign 
industry  were  established  in  many  places. 

Viewing  the  South  American  Republics  as 
a  whole,  their  character  at  the  close  of  the 
century  had  greatly  improved.  The  holding 
of  Presidential  elections  in  these  countries 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  signal  for  revo- 
lution. The  elections  began  to  pass  by  in  a 
quiet  and  orderly  way,  and  the  minority 
generally  acquiesced.  Thus  it  was  in  Vene- 
zuela, where  in  1898,  Senor  Ignacio  Andrade 
was  elected  to  the  presidency. 

In  Honduras  at  this  period,  a  company  of 
Xew  York  ca])italists  got  a  footing  and  in- 
duced the  Republic  to  grant  them  full  con- 
trol of  the  banking  business  and  customs 
revenues  of  the  country.  In  some  parts, 
however,  adverse  conditions  and  the  ancient 
methods  still  prevailed.  Thus  in  Uruguay, 
in  August  of  1897,  when  the  ])eo])le  were 
celebrating  their  Independence  Day,  the 
President,  Seiior  Idiarte  Borda,  was  shot  and 
instantly  killed.  In  Guatemala  aliout  the 
same  time,  the  brother  of  President  Barrios 
was  assassinated. 
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HE  eoiicluclinjf  para£ir:n)lis 
of  a  liistorical  work  may 
well  be  brief  and  simple. 
It  is  not  permitted  to 
the  writer  of  history  to 
moralize  at  length  upon 
the  events  which  are 
sketched  by  his  pen. 
He  is  forbidden  to  conjecture,  to  imagine,  to 
dream.  He  has  learned,  albeit  against  his 
will,  to  moderate  his  enthusiasm,  to  curb  his 
fancy,  to  be  humble  in  the  presence  of  facts. 
To  him  the  scenery  on  the  shore  of  the 
stream  that  l)ears  him  onward — tall  trees  and 
giant  rocks — must  pass  but  lialf  observed, 
and  for  him  the  sun  and  the  south  wind 
strive  in  vain  to  make  enticing  pictures  on 
the  playful  eddies  of  human  progress. 

Xoiie  the  less,  the  writer  of  history  may 
occasionally  pause  to  reflect;  he  may  ever 
and  anon  throw  out  an  honest  deduction 
drawn  from  the  events  upon  which  his  atten- 
tion has  been  fixed.  Particularly  is  this  true 
when  he  has  come  to  the  end.  All  of  a  sud- 
den he  anchors  in  the  l>ay  of  the  present,  and 
realizes  that  his  voyage  is  done.  In  such 
•a  moment  there  is  a  natural  reversion  of 
thought  from  its  long  and  devious  track  across 
the  fields,  valleys,  an<l  wastes  of  the  past, 
and  a  strong  disjiositlon  to  educe  some  lesson 
from  the  events  which  he  has  recorded. 

The  first  and  most  general  truth  in  his- 
toiy  is  that  men  oui/ht  to  be  free.  If  happi- 
ness is  the  end  of  the  human  race,  then  free- 
dom is  its  condition.  And  this  freedom  is 
not  to  be  a  kind  of  half-escape  from  thrall- 
dom  and  tyranny,  but  ample  and  .absolute. 
The  emancipation  in  order  to  be  emancipa- 
tion at  all,  must  be  complete.  To  the  his- 
torian it  must  ever  appear  strange  that  men 
have  been  so  distrustful  of  tliis  central  prin- 
ciple in  the  philosophy  of  human  history.  It 
is  an  astonishing  fact  that  the  major  part  of 
the  energies  of  mankiiul  have  been  expended 


in  precisely  the  opposite  way — in  the  enslave- 
ment rather  than  the  liberation  of  the  race. 
Every  generation  has  sat  like  a  stupid  image 
of  Buddha  on  the  breast  of  its  own  aspira- 
tions, and  they  who  have  struggled  to  break 
their  own  and  the  fetters  of  their  fellow-men 
have  been  regarded  and  treated  as  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  human  peace  and  ha])piness. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  saviors  and 
benefactors  of  whom  the  world  has  not  been 
worthy.  The  greatest  fallacy  with  which 
the  human  intellect  has  ever  been  beguiled  is, 
that  the  present — whatever  age  may  be  called 
the  present — has  conceded  to  men  all  the 
freedom  which  they  are  fit  to  enjoy.  On  the 
contrary,  no  age  has  done  so.  Every  age  has 
been  a  Czar,  and  every  refonner  is  threatened 
with  Siberia. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  all  this  baleful 
opposition  and  fierce  hostility  to  the  forward 
and  freedom-seeking  movement  of  the  race, 
the  fact  remains  that  to  be  free  is  the  prime 
condition  of  all  the  greatness,  wisdom,  and 
happiness  in  the  world.  Whatever  force, 
therefore,  contributes  to  widen  the  limits 
which  timid  fear  or  selfish  despotism  has  set 
as  the  tints-far  of  freedom,  is  a  civilizing 
force,  and  deserves  to  be  augmented  by  the 
individual  will  and  personal  endeavor  of 
everv  lover  of  mankind;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  force  which  tends  to  fix  around 
the  teeming  brains  and  restless  activities  of 
men  one  of  the  so-called  "  necessary  barriers  " 
to  their  progress  and  anibitiiui,  is  a  force  of 
barbarism  and  cruelty,  meriting  the  relentless 
antagonism  of  every  well-wisher  of  his  kind. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  the  battle 
is  not  yet  ended,  the  victory  not  yet  won. 
The  present  is  relatively — not  absolutely, 
thanks  to  the  great  warriors  of  humanity — 
as  much  the  victim  of  the  enslaving  forces  as 
was  the  past;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist, the  sage,  the  statesman,  to  give 
the  best  of  his  life  and  genius  to  the  work  of 
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liivaking  down,  and  not  inij)osing,  those  bul- 
warks and  barriers  which  sui)erstition  and 
conservatism  have  reared  as  tlie  rani]iarts  of 
civilization,  and  for  which  an  enliglitcned 
l)ei>])le  have  no  more  need  than  for  a  Chinese 
wall. 

One  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  freedom, 
and  therefore  of  the  progress  and  hajipiness 
of  our  race,  is  over-organization.  Mankind 
have  been  organized  to  death.  The  social, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical  forms  which  have 
been  instituted' have  become  so  hard  and  cold 
and  olidurate  that  the  life,  the  emotion,  the 
soul  within,  has  been  well-nigh  extinguished. 
Among  all  the  civil,  political,  and  churchly 
institutions  of  the  world,  itwotild  be  difficult 
to-day  to  select  that  one  which  is  not  in  a 
large  measure  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the 
official  management.  The  Organization  has 
become  the  principal  thing,  and  the  3Ian  only 
a  secondary  consideration.  It  must  be  served 
and  obeyed.  He  may  be  despised  and  neg- 
lected. It  must  be  consulted,  honored, 
feared;  crowned  with  flowers,  starred  and 
studded  with  gold.  He  may  be  left  a  starv- 
ing j)auper,  homeless,  friendless,  childless, 
shivering  in  mihlewed  tatters — a  scaA'enger, 
and  beggar  at  the  doorway  of  the  court. 

All  this  must  presently  be  reversed.  Or- 
ganization is  not  the  ])rinci])al  thing;  man 
himself  is  better.  Tlie  institution,  the  party, 
the  creed,  the  government, — that  does  not 
serve  /dm;  does  not  conduce  to  /lis  interests, 
progress,  and  enlightenment;  is  not  oidy  a 
piece  of  superfluous  rubbish  on  the  stage  of 
modern  civilization,  but  is  a  real  stninljling- 
block,  a  positive  clog  and  detriment  to  the 
welfare  and  best  hopes  of  mankind. 

Closely  allied  with  this  overwrought  or- 
ganization of  society  is  the  pernicious  t/ie<iry 
of  paternalism — that  delusive,  mediaeval  doc- 
trine, which  ]iro])()ses  to  effect  the  social  and 
individual  elevation  of  man  by  "protecting,'' 
and  therefore  subduing,  him.  The  theory  is 
that  man  is  a  sort  of  half-infant,  half-imbe- 
cile— a  hybrid  of  child  and  devil — who  must 
be  led  along  and  guarded  as  one  would 
lead  and  guard  a  foolish  and  impertinent 
barbarian.  It  is  believed  and  taught  that 
men  seek  not  their  own  be.st  interests;  that 


they  are  the  natural  enemies  and  destroyers 
of  their  own  peace ;  that  human  energy,  wiieii 
liberated  and  no  longer  guided  by  the  facti- 
tious machinery  of  .society  and  the  State, 
either  slides  rapidly  backward  into  barba- 
rism, or  rushes  forward  only  to  stumble  and 
fall  headlong  by  its  own  audacity.  There- 
fi)re,  society  must  be  a  good  mistress,  a  gar- 
rulous old  nur.se  to  her  children!  She  must 
take  care  of  tlieui;  teach  them  what  to  do;^ 
lead  them  by  the  swaddling  bands;  coax 
them  into  some  feeble  an<l  Avell-regulated 
activity;  feed  them  on  her  insipid  porridge 
with  the  antiquated  spoons  of  her  supersti- 
tiiJM.  The  State  niust  govern  and  repress. 
'J"he  State  must  strengthen  her  ai)jiaratns, 
imjjrove  her  niacliine.  She  must  put  her 
subjects  down;  she  must  keep  them  down. 
She  must  teach  them  to  be  tame  and  tract- 
able; to  go  at  her  will;  to  rise,  to  halt,  to 
sit,  to  sleep,  to  wake  at  her  bidding;  to  be 
humble  and  meek.  And  all  this  with  the 
belief  that  men  so  subordinated  and  put 
down  can  be,  should  be,  ought  to  be,  great 
and  happy!  They  are  so  well  cared  for,  so- 
happily  governed. 

On  the  contrary,  if  history  has  proved — 
does  prove — any  one  thing,  it  is  this:  ]Man 
when  least  governed  is  greatest.  "When  his 
heart,  his  brain,  his  limbs  are  uid»ound, 
he  straightway  begins  to  flourish,  to  triumph, 
to  be  glorious.  Then,  indeed,  he  sends  up 
the  green  and  lilossoming  trees  of  his  ambi- 
tion. Then,  indeed,  he  flings  out  both  hands 
to  grasp  the  skyland  and  the  stars.  Then, 
indeed,  he  feels  no  longer  a  need  for  the 
mastery  of  society;  no  longer  a  want  of 
some  guardian  and  intermeddling  State  to 
inspire  and  direct  his  energies.  lie  grows- 
in  freedom.  Ilis  jphilanthroj)y  expands;  his 
nat\ire  rises  to  a  noble  stature;  he  springs 
forward  to  gras[i  the  grand  substance,  the 
shadow  of  which  he  has  seen  in  his  dreams. 
lie  is  happy.  He  feels  himself  released  from 
the  domination  of  an  artificial  scheme  which 
has  been  used  for  long  ages  for  the  stibjec- 
tion  of  his  fathers  and  himself.  "What  men 
want,  Avhat  they  need,  what  they  hunger 
for,  what  they  will  one  d.ay  have  the  courage 
to  demand  and  take,  is  less  organic  govern- 
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ment — not  more;  a  freer  manhood  and  fewer 
shackles;  a  more  cordial  liberty;  a  lighter 
fetter  of  form,  and  a  more  spontaneous 
virtue. 

Of  all  things  that  are  incidentally  needed 
to  usher  in  the  promised  democracy  and 
brotherhood  of  man — the  coming  new  era  of 
enlightenment  and  peace — one  of  the  most 
essential  is  toleration.  It  is  a  thing  which 
the  world  has  never  yet  enjoyed — is  just 
now  beginning  to  enjoy.  Almost  every  page 
of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  history  of  man- 
kind has  been  made  bloody  with  some  fomi 
of  intolerance.  Until  the  present  day  the 
baleful  shadow  of  this  sin  against  humanity 
has  been  upon  the  world.  The  proscriptive 
vices  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  flowed  down 
with  the  blood  of  the  race,  and  tainted  the 
life  that  now  is  with  a  suspicion  and  distrust 
of  Freedom.  Liberty  in  the  minds  of  men 
has  meant  the  privilege  of  agreeing  with  the 
majority.  Men  have  desired  free  thought, 
but  fear  has  stood  at  the  door.  It  remains 
for  the  present  to  build  a  highway,  Itroad  and 
free,  into  every  field  of  liberal  inquiry,  and 
to  make  the  poorest  of  men  who  Avalks 
therein  more  secure  in  life  and  reputation 
than  the  soldier  who  sleeps  behind  the  ram- 
part. 

Proscription  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the 
modern  government  of  the  world.  The 
stake,  the  gibbet,  and  the  rack,  thumb- 
screws, swoi'ds,  and  pillory,  have  no  ])lace 
among  the  machinery  of  civilization.  Nature 
is  diversified;  so  are  human  faculties,  beliefs, 
and  practices.  Essential  freedom  is  the  ri(jht 
to  differ,  and  that  right  must  be  sacredly  re- 
spected. Nor  must  the  privilege  of  dissent 
be  conceded  with  coldness  and  disdain,  but 
openly,  cordially,  and  with  good-will.  No 
loss  of  rank,  abatement  of  character,  or  os- 
tracism from  society  must  darken  the  path- 
way of  the  humblest  of  the  seekers  after 
truth.  The  right  of  free  thought,  free  in- 
quiry, and  free  speech  to  all  men,  every- 
where, is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  and  boun- 
teous as  the  air  and  the  sea. 

A  second  auxiliary  in  the  forward  move- 
ment of  our  age  will  be  found  in  the  enianci- 
pation  of  Koinan.     There  are  two  stations  to 


which  woman  may  be  logically  assigned. 
One  is  the  harem  of  the  Turk  ;  tiie  other  is 
the  high  dais  of  perfect  equality  with  man. 
The  Middle  Ages  gave  her  the  fonner  place. 
The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
sought  to  fix  her  in  a  station  betteeen  the  two 
extremes.  The  present,  having  discovered 
that  human  rights  are  not  deducible  from 
physiological  distinctions,  seeks  to  make  her 
as  free  as  man.  The  tyranny  and  selfish- 
ness of  political  parties  will  for  a  while  re- 
tard what  they  cannot  prevent,  and  then,  by 
an  attempted  falsification  of  history,  will 
seek  to  make  it  appear  that  t/iey  have  been 
the  champions  of  the  cause  by  which  one- 
half  of  the  human  race  are  to  be  enfran- 
chised— removed  from  the  state  of  political 
and  domestic  serfdom  to  become  a  great  and 
salutarv  agency  in  the  social  and  political 
reforms  of  the  age. 

It  follows  naturally  to  add  that  the  cre- 
ation of  a  universal  citizenship  by  means  of 
universal  education  is  a  third  force,  Avhich  is 
to  bring  in  antl  glorify  the  future  of  all 
lands.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  democratic 
princijile  encroaches  upon  absolutism  in  the 
domain  of  Government,  will  the  necessity  for 
enlightening  the  masses  become  more  and 
more  imperative.  The  development  of  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence  is,  in  all  free  (iov- 
ernments,  a  sine  qi(o.  noii  of  their  strength 
and  perpetuity.  Without  it  such  Govern- 
ments fall  easy  victims  to  ignorant  military 
captains  and  civil  demagogues  of  high  or  low 
repute. 

Whether,  indeed,  the  republican  form  of 
government  be  better  than  monarchy  turns 
wholly  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  governed. 
Where  this  is  wanting,  the  king  appears,  and 
the  people  find  in  him  a  refuge  from  the  ills 
of  anarchy;  but  when  the  antecedent  condi- 
tion of  public  intelligence  exists — where 
every  man,  by  the  discipline  of  virtuous 
schools,  has  been  in  his  youth  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  fruitful  soil  of  knowledge^ 
the  salutary  principles  and  practices  of  self- 
restraint,  and  the  generous  ways  of  freedom 
— there  indeed  has  neither  the  military  leader 
with  his  sword,  the  political  demagogue  with 
his  fallacy,  nor  the  king  with  his  crown  and 
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Dei  gratia,  any  longer  a  place  or  vocation 
among  tlie  people. 

Gradually  —  as  we  devoutly  liojie — the 
New  Order  of  lliunanity  is  coinini^  into  the 
"world.  Long  aii<l  hard  has  heeii  the  struggle 
of  its  coming.  The  life  of  man,  beginning 
in  savagery,  has  not  issued  into  the  empire 
of  promise  all  at  once,  or  in  a  brief  period 
of  endeavor.  On  the  contrary,  mir  race  has 
risen  by  ages  of  toil  and  sorrowful  evolu- 
tion. But  the  movement  from  darkness  to 
dawn  has  been  always  discernible.  When  the 
<'louds  have  rested  most  darkly  on  the  human 
landscape    they    have    j)arted,    and  through 


the  rift  have   ever  been   seen  j)atches  of  the 
blue  skj-  and  glintings  of  the  eternal  stars. 

May  the  morning  soon  dawn  when  every 
land,  from  Orient  to  Occident,  from  pole  to 
pole,  from  mountain  to  shore,  and  from  shore 
to  the  farthest  islaml  of  the  sounding  sea, 
shall  feel  the  gla<l  sunshine  of  freedom  in  its 
breast!  ^lay  the  day  soon  come  when  the 
people  of  all  climes,  arising  at  last  from  the 
heavy  slumbers  ami  barbarous  dreams  which 
have  so  longhaunte<l  the  benighted  minds  of 
men,  shall  join  in  glad  acclaim  to  usher  in 
the  Golden  Era  of  Humanity  and  the  uni- 
versal Monarchy  of  Man! 
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Agincourt,  Battle  of,  iii.  67,  128. 
Agis,  King  of  Sparta,  i,  589. 
Agnadello,  Battle  of,  iii.  149. 
Agrarian  Law,  Paf-sage  of,  ii.  123. 
Agricola,  Cneius  Julius,  Conqueror  of  Britain,  L 

297  ;  death  of,  i.  298. 
Agriculture,  A  primitive  pursuit,  i.  124. 
Agriculture,  Department  of  established,  iv.  236. 
Agrigentium,  Taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  ii.  168. 
Agrippina,  Empress  of  Rome,  ii.  281. 
Agrippina.  The  elder,  mentioned,  ii.  275. 
Ahriman,  The  Satan  of  the  Medes,  i.  220. 
Ahcra-Mazdao,  Worship  of,  i,  218-219. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Capital  of  Charlemagne,  ii.  531 ; 

treaty  of,  iii.   516,  534 ;   congress  of,  iv.  461, 

698. 
Ajaccio.  Birthplace  of  Napoleon,  iii.  575. 
Akbar  Khan,  Chieftain  of  Cabul,  iv.  294-296. 
Alabama,  Admission  of,  iv.  42—43. 
Alabama,    Confederate   cruiser.   Account  of,   iv. 

154 ;  claims  arising  from  ravages  of,  iv.  180 ; 

settled  by  Geneva  Tribunal,  iy.  182,  387-390. 
Alambagh,  Position  at  Lucknow,  iv.  360-364. 
Alabama  Claims,  History  of,  iv.  180-182,  383-389. 
Al-Amin,  CaUph  of  Baghdad,  ii.  648. 
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Alani,  Tribal  Ilistor}-  of,  ii.  403. 

Alamo,  The,  Capture  of  by  Mexicans,  iv.  70. 
Alakic,  Invades  Greece,  ii'.  337 ;  enters  Lombardy, 
ii.  338;  descends  on  Italy,  ii.  340;  takes  Kome, 
ii.  340;  death  of,  ii.  341.' 

Alaska,  Purchased  by  United  States,  iv.  174. 

Alba  Losqa.  Primitive  capital  of  Latiura,  ii.  103; 
war  of  Rome  with,  ii.  107-108. 

A LBERoxi,  Cardinal,  Minister  of  Philip  V.,  iii.  511. 

Albert  JI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  iii.  104. 

Albert  Achilles,  War  of  with  Suabian  cities, 
iii.  105. 

Albert  Edward,  Heir  apparent  to  English  crown, 
iv.  391. 

Albert  of  Hapsbi-rg.  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  84; 
reign  of,  iii.  84-85. 

Albert,  The  Prince  Consort,  Married  to  the 
Queen,  iv.  285-286 ;  his  place  in  Englisli  so- 
ciety, iv.  285 ;  originator  of  international 
expositions,  iv.  324-327 ;  death  and  sketch  of, 
iv.  391-392. 

Alberta,  Province  of,  iv.  755. 

Albigenses,  Persecuted  by  Philip  II.,  ii.  791. 

Albinus,  R-ign  of,  ii.  321. 

Alboin,  King  of  the  Lombards,  ii.  417 ;  conquers 
Italy,  ii.  417-418. 

Albuera,  Battle  of,  iii.  735. 

Alcazar,  Description  of,  ii.  653. 

Alcibiades,  Appearance  of,  i.  573;  alleged  sacri- 
lege of,  i.  575 ;  leader  of  Sicilian  expedition, 
1,  575;  defection  of,  i.  576;  recall  of,  i.  581; 
death  of,  i.  586. 

Alcm.eonid.e,  Sacrilege  of,  i.  531-532. 

Alcuin,  Scholar  at  Charlemagne's  Court,  ii.  534-536. 

Alemanni,  Aggressions  of,  ii,  320;  invasion  of 
Italy  by,  ii.  391. 

Alembert,  Rond  d',  Leader  of  Encyclopsedists, 
iii.  624. 

Aleppo,  Taken  by  the  Moslems,  ii.  470. 

Ale.xander  I.,  King  of  Macedon,  i.  615. 

Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  Accession  of,  iii.  707; 
makes  peace  with  Napoleon,  iii.  717 ;  jealousy 
of,  iii.  736-738 ;  breaks  with  France,  iii.  738 ; 
refuses  to  negotiate,  iii.  744;  enters  Paris,  iii. 
753,  iv.  697;  enters  into  Holy  Alliance,  iv. 
697 ;  attempts  emancipation  of  serfs,  iv.  700. 

Alexander  II.,  Accession  of,  iv.  714;  reign  of, 
iv.  714-716;  reforms  administration,  iv.  714; 
emancipates  serfs,  iv.  715 ;  conspiracies 
against,  iv.  716;  assassinated,  iv.  716. 

Alexander  III.,  Accession  of,  iv.  716;  policy  of, 
iv.  716-719. 

Alexander  VI.,  Divides  the  Xew  World,  iii.  183. 

Alexander  .Eons,  Birth  of,  i,  665;  career  of,  i. 
670-671. 

Alexander  Nevski,  Prince  of  Novgorod,  iii.  154. 

Alexander  of  Pher.e,  Career  of,  i.  600-601. 

Alexander  the  Great,  Birth  of,  i.  605,  618 ;  jiupil 
of  Aristotle,  i.  624 ;  heroism  of,  i.  627 ;  comes 
to  the  throne,  i.  629 ;  settles  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  i.  629-633;  makes  war  in  the  North, 
i.631  ;  humbles  Athens,  i.  634;  invades  Persia, 
i.  371-376,  635;  overruns  Asia  Minor,  i.  63(5- 
638 ;  at  Gordium,  i.  640-641 ;  at  Issus,  i.  643 ; 
conquers  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  i  645 ;  takes 
Tyre,  i.  646-647  ;  overruns  Egypt,  i.  648 ;  founds 
Alexandria,  i.  649;  at  Amun.  i.  649;  at  Ar- 
bela,  i.  650-651;  at  Babylon,  i.  651-652;  at 
Susa,  i.  652 ;  at  Persepolis,  i.  653 ;  invades  the 
North,  i.  654 ;  conquers  India,  i.  656-659 ;  re- 
turns to  Babvlon,  i.  660 ;  civil  administration 
of,  i.  C61-662";  death  of,  i.  662 ;  character  and 
work  of,  i.  663 ;  funeral  of,  i.  665. 

Alexander  of  Battenberg,  King  of  Bulgaria,  iv. 
738-740. 


Alexandria,  Founding  of,  i.  649;  bombarded  by 
British  fleet,  iv.  444-445. 

Alexandrian  Library,  Founding  of,  i.  674  ;  burnt 
by  Omar,  ii.  473. 

Alexis,  Emperor  of  Russia,  iii.  471. 

Alexis,  Grand  Duke,  Makes  tour  of  the  United 
States,  iv.  715. 

Alexius,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  370;  plagued  with 
the  Crusaders,  ii.  370-371;  ii.  071,  677-681. 

Alexius  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  372. 

Alexius  .\ngelus.  Reign  of,  ii.  372-375 ;  overthrown 
b}-  the  Crusaders,  ii.  749-750. 

Alfred  the  Great,  Accession  of,  11.4.10,  560;  con- 
fronts the  Danes,  ii.  560-561  ;  overthrown  at 
Chippenham,  ii.  561 ;  under  covert,  ii.  562 ; 
beats  down  the  Danes,  ii.  563 ;  becomes  a 
civilizer,  ii.  563-564 ;  conflicts  of  with  Dane- 
lagh, ii.  564-566 ;  a  scholar  and  philosopher, 
ii.  567-569. 

Algiers,  Troubles  of  the  United  States  with,  iii. 
775,  787;  conquest  of  by  France,  iv.  481-482; 

Alhambra,  Description  of,  ii.  652. 

Ali,  Caliph  of  Islam,  ii.  487  ;  opposed  by  Moaw- 
vah,  ii.  487-488 ;  troubled  with  insurrections, 
ii.  488-489 ;  murder  of,  ii.  492. 

Alien  Law,  Passed  by  Congress,  iii.  776. 

Ali  Pasha,  Leader  of  Albanian  revolt,  iv.  723. 

Al  Koran,  General  doctrines  of,  ii.  452-459 ; 
teaches  monotheism,  ii.  458 ;  predicts  the 
judgment,  ii.  458-4.59;  formulated  by  Ab» 
Beker,  ii.  461  ;  purified  by  Othman,  ii.  484, 

Allen,  Ethan,  Takes  Ticonderoga,  iii.  593-594. 

Allia,  Battle  of,  ii.  131. 

Alma,  Battle  of,  iv.  707. 

Al-Mamoun,  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  ii.  648. 

Al-Mansour,  Caliph  of  Damascus,  ii.  645-646. 

Almeric,  King  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  723-726. 

Almos,  Chief  of  the  Hungarians,  ii.  405. 

Al-Motassem,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  ii.  649. 

Alp.uda,  Mistress  of  Pepin,  ii.  516. 

Alp  Arslan,  Leader  of  the  Turcomans,  ii.  370 ; 
ii.  664. 

Alps,  Relations  of  to  Italy,  ii.  ,3.5-46. 

Al-Rashid,  Haroun,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  ii.  646; 
reign  of,  ii.  646-648. 

Alsace,  Surrendered  to  Germany,  iv.  537,  622. 

Alva,  Duke  of.  Sketch  of,  iii.  228"-229;  sent  to  the 
Netherlands,  iii.  299-300 ;  persecutes  the  Prot- 
estants, iii.  301 ;  destroys  Egmont  and  Horn, 
iii.  302;  atrocities  of,  iii'.  302-303  ;  retires  from 
the  Netherlands,  iii.  305. 

Alvarado,  Spanish  general  in  Mexico,  iii.  174-175. 

Alvarez,  General,  President  of  Mexico,  iv.  773. 

Alyattes,  King  of  Lydia,  i.  231. 

Amalaric.  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  ii.  412. 

Amalasontha,  Queen  mother  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
ii.  412-413. 

Amalia  of  Oldenburg,  Queen  of  Greece,  iv.  725. 

Amazons,  Mentioned,  i.  661. 

Amene.mha  I.,  Reign  of,  i.  54. 

Amenophis  L,  Reign  of,  i.  58. 

Amenophis  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  59. 

Amenophis  IV.,  Reign  of,  i.  ,59-60. 

A.MERICAN  Colonies,  Planting  of,  iii.  .349-372 ; 
progress  of  in  XVIIth  century,  iii.  484-500;  in- 
ter-colonial wars  of,  iii.  557-,569;  condition  of 
before  the  Revolution,  iii.  582-584;  war  of  for 
independence,  iii.  58.5-617;  form  the  Union, 
iii.  618-621. 

American  Revolution,  General  history  of,  iii. 
585-625;  causes  of,  iii.  586-591 ;  military  prog- 
ress of,  iii.  591-617;  close  of,  iii.  617-618;  in- 
fluence of  in  France,  iii.  629-632. 

,\.mherst,  General  in  French  and  Indian  war, 
iii.  567. 
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Amiess,  Peace  of,  concluded,  iii.  702 ;  violated  by 
England,  iii.  704. 

Am.nesty  Proclamation,  Issued  by  Johnson,  iv. 
170. 

Amphipolis,  Capture  of  by  Philip,  i.  619. 

Amphyctionic  Oounxil,  Account  of,  i.  .517-518. 

AsiPi'DiA,  Mexican  general  on  Rio  Grande,  iv,  74. 

A.MRC,  General  of  Islam,  ii.  471 ;  conquers  Egj'pt, 
ii.  472—473 ;  governor  of  that  country,  ii. 
482-494. 

Amun,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  i.  8.5 ;  shrine  of, 
i.  649 ;  Alexander  a  son  of,  i.  649-650. 

Amurath  I.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  ii.  379. 

Amcrath  II.,  .Sultan  of  the  Turks,  ii.  381-382. 

Amusements,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  79. 

Amyntas  I.,  King  of  Macedonia,  i.  614-615. 

Amyntas  II.,  King  of  Macedonia,  i.  615. 

Anafesto,  Doge  of  Venice,  iii.  35. 

Anakchi.sm,  Appearance  of  in  United  States,  iv. 
230-231. 

Anastasius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  352-353. 

Anastasius  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  360. 

Anata,  Worship  of,  i.  138. 

Ancre,  Mar-shal  d',  Assa,ssination  of,  iii.  331. 

Ancients,  Coincil  of,  established,  iii.  680. 

Angus  Martius,  King  of  primitive  Rome,  ii.  108. 

Anderson,  Major  Robert,  Defends  Sumter,  iv. 
105-107. 

Andrassy,  Count,  At  Congress  of  Berlin,  iv.  732. 

Andre,  Major  John,  Conspires  with  Arnold,  iii. 
613-614 ;  executed,  iii.  614. 

Andrew  of  Hungary',  Leader  of  the  Fifth  Cru- 
sade, ii.  753. 

Andronitis,  Of  the  Greek  house,  i.  488. 

Andros,  Sir  Ed.mund,  Governor  of  Xew  England, 
iii.  490 ;  of  New  York,  iii.  494. 

Angles,  Tribal  history  of,  ii.  395. 

Anglo-S.^^xons,  Tribal  histop>'  of,  ii.  395 ;  char- 
acter of,  ii.  441-443 ;  kingdoms  establislied  by 
in  Britain,  ii.  395,  443-4-50 ;  conquest  of  Brit- 
ain by,  ii.  443-447 ;  conquered  bv  the  Danes, 
ii.  576-580 ;  by  the  Xormans.  ii.  624-640. 

Angouleme,  Duke  of,  Leads  French  Chamber, 
iv.  459;  puts  down  Spanish  Liberals,  iv. 
464-465. 

Animals,  Of  Assyria,  i.  1.50-152 ;  of  Media,  i. 
209-210  ;  of  Babylonia,  i.  252-254 ;  of  Persia,  i. 
312-314. 

Anjou,  Duke  of,  Regent  for  Charles  VI.,  iii.  63. 

Anjou,  Francis,  Duke  of,  Ruler  of  Netherland, 
iii.  310-311. 

Anna,  Empress  of  Russia,  iii.  579. 

Anna  of  Brittany,  Double  betrothal  of,  iii.  107. 

Annapolis,  Conquest  of  by  English,  iii.  491. 

Anne  of  Clevks,  Wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  223. 

Anne  of  L.^ncaster,  Won  by  Gloucester,  iii.  137. 

Anne  Stuart,  becomes  Queen  of  England,  iii.  460 ; 
policy  of  iii.  461 ;  reign  of,  iii.  461-466. 
1     Annexation  of  Texas,  Account  of,  iv.  70-71 ;   a 
i    .        cause  of  civil  war,  iv.  109-110. 
'      Antalcidas,   Career  of,    i.   592-593;    peace  of,  i. 
369, 593. 

Antietam,  Battle  of,  iv.  127-128. 

Anti-Federalist  Party-,  Origin   of,   iii.   619;  as- 
cendency of  (see  Democratic  Party.) 
!      Antigonus,  Ruler  of  Phrygia,  i.  665-672. 
t     Antigonus  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  675. 

Antinocs,  Favorite  of  Hadrian,  ii.  304. 

Antioch,  Capital  of  Greek  kingdom  of  Sjrria,  i. 
672 ;  besieged  and  taken  bv  crusaders,  ii.  685- 
689 ;  battle  of,  ii.  690 ;  taken  by  the  German 
kniglits,  ii.  731. 

Antiochus  Hierax,  Career  of,  i.  677-678. 

Antiochus  Soter,  Reign  of,  i.  676. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  Reign  of,  i.  678-679. 


Antiochus  Theos,  Reign  of,  i.  677. 
Antipater,  Ruler  of  Macedonia,  i.  665-669. 
Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Becomes  emperor, 

ii.  311;  persecutes  the  Christians,  ii.  311-312; 

makes  war  on  the  barbarians,  ii.  312 ;  death  of, 

ii.  313  ;  character  of,  ii.  313. 
Antoninus,  Titus  Aurelius,  Becomes  emperor,  ii. 

306 ;  character  of,  ii.  306-311 ;  reign  of,  ii.  311. 
Antonius,  Marcus,  Supports  Csesar,  ii.  229 ;  offers 

to  crown  him,  ii.  246 ;  delivers  funeral  oration  ' 

over  Julius,  ii.  250 ;  family  of,  ii.  250 ;   mem- 
ber of  Second  Triumvirate,  ii.  251 ;  captivated 

by  Cleopatra,  ii.  253;  career  of  in  Egvpt,  ii. 

255-260 ;  at  Actium,  ii.  258. 
Antrustions,  Social  class  in  feudalism,  ii.  530. 
Antwerp,  Siege  of,  iii.  312-313. 
Anu,  Worship  and  titles  of,  i.  133. 
Anu-and-Vul,  Worship  of,  i.  192. 
Apelles,  Life  and  Work  of,  i.  480. 
Apennines,  Relations  of  to  Italy,  ii.  35-46 ; 
Aphrodite,  Mvth  of,  i.  .502. 
Apis,  Worship  of,  i.  89-90. 
Apollo,  Oracle  of  at  Delphi,  i.  492-493 ;  myth  of, 

i.  503. 
Appian  Way,  Description  of,  ii.  147. 
Appius  Claudiu.s,  Career  of,  ii.  126-127;    family 

of,  ii.  137. 
Appius  Claudius  C.ecus,  Censor  of  Rome,  ii.  143. 
Appom.\ttox,  Scene  of  Lee's  surrender,  iv.  161-163. 
Apulia,  Description  of,  ii.  43. 
Aqu-e  Sextia,  Battle  of,  ii.  203. 
Arabi,  Ahmed  El,  Career  of,  iv.  442-445;  trial  of, 

iv.  737. 
Arabia,  Description  of,  i.  249. 
Arachosia,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  i.  382. 
Aragon,  Early  history  of,  iii.  142. 
Aratus,  Leader  of  the  League,  ii.  181. 
Araxes,  The,  Notice  of,  i.  306. 
Arbela,  Battle  of,  i.  374-376,  6-50-651. 
Arbitrary    Rule,    Right    of   claimed    by   Great 

Britain,  iii.  -587. 
Arcadia,  Description  of,  i.  454. 
Arcadius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  337. 
ArchelaI's,  King  of  ^lacedonia,  i.  615. 
Archimedes,  Aids  in  the  defense  of  Syracuse,  ii. 

168;  death  of,  ii.  170. 
Architecture,  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  94-98;   of  the 

Assyrians,  i.  157-161 ;  "of  the  Medes,  i,  203-205; 

of  the  Babylonians,  i.  267-269 ;  of  the  Persians, 

i.  319-325;  of  the  Greeks,  i.  476-478;   of  the 

Romans,  ii.  64-66. 
Archonship,  Institution  of,  i.  531. 
Arcole.  Battle  of,  iii.  683. 
Abes,  Myth  of,  i.  502;  festival  of,  ii.  97. 
Argentine  Republic,  Summary  of  history  of,  iv. 

794-797. 
Abgolis,  Description  of,  i.  455-^6 ;  earlv  history 

of,  i.  523. 
Argonautic  Expedition,  Story  of,  i.  509-510. 
Arid-Sin,  Reign  of,  i.  120. 
Ariobarzanes,  Confronts  Alexander,  i.  652. 
Ariovistos,  In  conflict  with  Ciesar,  ii.  230. 
Ari.stides,  Rise  of,  i.  545;  greatness  of,  i.  559. 
Aristodemus,  King  of  Sparta,  i.  527. 
Aristomenes,  King  of  Sparta,  i.  -527-528. 
Aristophanes,  Life  and  work  of,  i.  473. 
Aristotle,  Teacher  of  Alexander,  i.  624. 
Arithmetic,  Known  to  tlie  Chaldseans,  i.  129-130. 
Arius,  Heresy  of,  ii.  332-.333. 
Arkansas,  .\dmission  of,  iv.  -55. 
Ar.magnacs,  Faction  i>i  Fiance,  iii.  66;  struggle  of 

with  the  Biirgundiaiis,  iii.  66-74. 
Armati,  Worship  of,  i.  219. 
Armenia,  Parthi m  wars  in  (see  Parthia),  Conquest 

of  by  Trajan,  ii.  301-302. 
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Arno,  The,  Mentionod,  ii.  40. 
Arnold,  Benedict,  Provincial  patriot  oi  Connecti- 
cut, iii.  59:^ ;    lieroisiii  of   at  Quebec,  iii.  596- 

597;  at  Danliury,  iii.  004;  at  Saratoga,  iii.  (iOfi; 

treason  of,  iii.  (il3-614 ;   in  command  of  Brit- 

isli,  iii.  014-015. 
Arnold  db  Roiie.s,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  095; 

claims  crown  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  097. 
Arnulk,  King  of  Germany,  ii.  050. 
Arrow-head  Writing,  Description  of,  i.  197-199, 

217. 
Arsaces  I.,  Reign  of,  i.  401-402. 
Ars.\cid.h,  Dynasty  of,  founding  of,  i.  401-402; 

ascendency  of  in  Parthia,  i.  401-444 ;  table  of, 

i.  408. 
Artabanus  I.,  Keign  of,  i.  404-405. 
Artabanus  II.,  Keign  of,  i.  41'7-4I9. 
AnTABANUs  III.,  Reign  of,  i.  482. 
Artabanus  IV.,  Reign  of,  i.  440-44H. 
Artaxebxes,  King  of   Persia,  i.  305 ;   reign  of,  i. 

365-360. 
Artaxerxes  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  367-369. 
Artkmesia,  Queen  of  Caria,  i.  551. 
Artemesrim,  Battle  of,  i.  548. 
Artemis,  Myth  of,  i.  503. 
Arthur,  Prince  of  the  Britons,  ii.  446. 
Arthur,  Chester  A.,  Elected  Vice-President,  iv. 

201 ;  becomes  President,  iv.  207  ;    administra- 
tion of,  iv.  207-222. 
Arthur  of  Brittany,  Notices  of,  ii.  779,  780,  781, 

790. 
Articles  of  Confederation,   Adopted,  iii.  524 ; 

nature  of,  iii.  524. 
Art,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  93-102;  of  the  Chaldfe- 

ans,  i.  123-131  ;  of  the  Assyrians,  i.  197-200; 

of  the  Babylonians,  i.  267-274 ;  of  the  Persians, 

i.  319-326;   of  the  Greeks,  i.  470-482;    of  the 

Romans,  ii.  59-67. 
Artois,  Count  of,  At  battle  of  Mansoura,  ii.  764. 
Arya,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  i.  380. 
Aryan  Race,  Defined,  i.  108-109 ;  origin  of,  i.  383. 
AsBURY,  Francis,  Methodist  bishop,  iii.  583. 
Ascalon,  Battle  of,  ii.  095-696. 
AscLEPios,  Tradition  of,  i.  509. 
Asculum,  Battle  of,  ii.  145. 
Ashantee  War,  History  of,  iv.  421-425. 
AsHDOD,  Description  of,  i.  207. 
Asia  Minor,  General  character  of,  i.  309-310;  a 

province  of  Rome,  ii.  192. 
Asis,  Francisco  de.  Husband  of  Isabella  II.,  iv. 

485. 
Asp,  Description  of,  i.  314. 
Aspasia,  Referred  to,  i.  487 ;  defended  by  Pericles, 

i.  567. 
Assa,  Reign  of,  i.  53. 
Assassins,  Sect  of  murderers,  ii.  743 ;  attempt  of 

against  Edward  Plantagenet,  ii.  769. 
Asshur,  Ruins  of,  i.  101. 
Asshur   (the  god).  Worship  and   emblems  of,  i. 

191-192. 
Asshur-Bani-Pal,    King  of   A.ssyria,   i.   184-188; 

makes  war  in   Egypt,  i.   185  ;    invades   Asia, 

Minor,  i.   185 ;  conquers  Susiana,  i.  185-186 ; 

overruns  Arabia,  i.  180. 
Asshur-BilKala,  Reign  of,  i.  167. 
AsshubDay'an,  King  of  Assyria,  i.  165. 
Asshur-Izir-Pal,  Reign  of,  i.  167-169. 
Asshur-Ris-Ilim,  Reign  of,  i.  165. 
Asshur-Upallit,  King  of  Assyria,  i.  164. 
Assignats  op  France,  Depreciation  of,  iii.  674-676, 

682. 
Assiniboia,  Province  of.  iv.  755. 
Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  Preparation  of,  iv.  697. 
Assyria,  General  history  of,  i.  143-200;   country 

and  products  of,  i.  143-153;  people  and  cities 


of,  i.  153-161 ;  chronologv  and  annals  of,  i. 
162-190;  religion  and  art"of,  i.  191-200. 

Assyria  (the  country).  Position  and  boundaries 
of,  i.  143-144  ;  dinien.sions  of,  i.  144;  geograph- 
ical divisions  of,  i.  144-140;  mountains  of,  i. 
140-147 ;  climate  of,  i.  147-149 ;  products  of,  i. 
149-150;  animals  of,  i.  150-152. 

Assyrians,  Ethnology  of,  i.  153-154  ;  characteristics 
of,  i.  154-157;  art  and  learning  of,  i.  156-157; 
197-200 ;  idolatry  of,  i.  195-190. 

Astronomy,  Beginning  of,  i.  75,  127,  138;  devel- 
oped by  the  Babylonians,  i.  272-274. 

Astyages,  King  of  Media,  i.  232-238 ;  establishes 
Magism,  i.  233 ;  is  overthrown  by  Cyrus,  i. 
234-236. 

Atahuallpa,  Last  of  the  Incas,  iii.  354-355. 

Ateta,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 

Athabasca,  Province  of,  iv.  755. 

Athalaric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  ii.  412. 

Athel.stane,  Succeeds  Edward  the  Elder,  ii.  570; 
reign  of,  ii.  570. 

Athemius,  Ca;sar  of  the  West,  ii.  349. 

Athene,  Mvth  of,  i.  501. 

Athens,  Founding  of,  i.  508-509;  life  in,  i.  483- 
484 ;  early  history  of,  i.  530-539 ;  burned  by 
the  Persians,  i.  550 ;  revival  of,  i.  557  ;  ascend- 
ency of,  i.  562-560 ;  sends  out  colonies,  i.  505- 
566 ;  revolution  in,  i.  580-581 ;  humiliation  of, 
i.  584. 

Atlanta,  Battles  of,  iv.  148. 

Atlantic  Cable,  Laying  of,  iv.  98-99. 

Atmu,  Worship  of,  i.  85. 

Attic  Greek,  Character  of,  i.  405. 

Attica,  Description  of,  i.  453;  wasted  by  the 
Spartans,  i.  570. 

Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  ii.  343 ;  attacks  the 
empire,  ii.  345 ;  defeated  at  Chalons,  ii.  345 ; 
death  of,  ii.  347. 

Attius,  Sketch  of,  ii.  09. 

Attus  Navius,  Tradition  of,  ii.  109-110. 

Aturia,  Province  of,  i.  140. 

Auerstadt,  Battle  of,  iii.  715. 

Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  Mentioned,  iii.  507-508. 

Augustus  III.  op  Poland,  Claims  imperial  crown, 
iii.  514,  529 ;  left  on  hands  of  Charles  VI., 
iii.  523. 

Augsburg,  Diet  of,  iii.  211-212. 

Augsburg  Confession,  History  and  doctrines  of, 
iii.  211-212. 

Augsburg  Interim,  Issued  by  Charles  V.,  iii.  229. 

Augurs,  Of  Rome,  ii.  93-95. 

Augury,  Belief  in  by  the  Romans,  ii.  93-95. 

Augustine,  St.,  Converts  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ii. 
419-420. 

Augustus.     (See  Cxsar  Octavianus.) 

AuMALE,  Due  d'.  Captures  Abd-el-Kader,  iv.  482 ; 
representative  of  Orleans  dynasty,  iv.  564 ; 
proscription  of,  iv.  572 ;  gives  Chantilly  to  the 
French  Nation,  iv.  573. 

Aurelianus,  Lucius  Domitius,  Becomes  emperor, 
ii.  323 ;  persecutes  the  Christians,  ii.  323. 

Aurelius  Pbobus,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  323. 

Austerlitz,  Battle  of,  iii.  709. 

Austin,  Moses,  Colonizes  Texas,  iv.  08-70. 

Australia,  Summary  of  hi.story  of,  iv.  833-864; 
display  of  at  Centennial  Exposition,  iv.  833; 
geographical  character  of,  iv.  833-838;  mount- 
ains of,  iv.  838 ;  rivers  of,  iv.  838 ;  lakes  of, 
iv.  838 ;  climate  of,  iv.  838-839 ;  animal  life  of, 
iv.  839 ;  vegetable  life  of,  iv.  839 ;  fruits  and 
grains  of,  iv.  839 ;  minerals  of,  iv.  8.39 ;  native 
inhabitants  of,  iv.  840 ;  manners  and  customs 
of,  iv.  840;  discovered  by  Europeans,  iv.  840; 
first  settlements  in,  iv.  842;  explorations  in, 
iv.   842 ;    criminal  colonies  in,  iv.  843 ;    civil 
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government  in  iv.  843 ;  discovery  of  gold  in, 
iv.  844;  influx  of  populatim,  iv.  845;  social 
changes  in,  iv.  847 ;  difficulties  of  exploring 
interior,  iv.  848 ;  great  expeditions  in,  iv.  848- 
851 ;  sketcfi  of  political  divisions  of,  iv.  851- 
855 ;  principal  cities  of,  iv.  855-S.58  ;  character 
of  government  in,  iv.  858-859 ;  industries  and 
commerce  of,  iv.  860-8(51 ;  social  conditions 
in,  iv.  861. 

Australians  (Native),  Character  and  manner  of 
life  of,  iv.  840. 

Austria  (See  Oermany),  Decline  of  in  XVIIIth 
century,  iii.  520-522,  524,  569-570 ;  in  age  of 
revolution  (see  French  Remlution,  and  Con- 
sulate and  Empire) ;  in  XlXth  century  (see 
Germany  in  XlXth  Century)  ;  oppresses  Italy, 
iv.  656. 

Austrian  Succession,  War  of,  Causes  of  (see 
Charles  VI.,  and  Pragmatic  Sanction)  ;  begin- 
ning of,  iii.  529;  history  of,  iii.  529-.334. 

AuTHARis,  King  of  the  Lombards,  ii.  418. 

Auxi  AN,  Prince  of  Antioch,  ii.  685 ;  destroyed,  ii.  687. 

Avars,  Tribal  history  of,  ii.  403-404. 

AvERASBORouQH,  Battle  of,  iv.  150. 

AvERNUs,  Lake  of,  described,  ii.  39. 

AviTUS,  Caesar  of  the  AVest,  i.  347. 

Ayesha,  Rebellion  of,  ii.  488;  captured  by  Ali, 
ii.  489. 

AzoTus,  Battle  of,  ii.  737. 


BABVLOK,  A  seat  of  ancient  learning,  i.  123 ;  de- 
scription of,  i.  259-262 ;  glory  of,  i.  295-296 ; 
taken  by  Cyrus,  i.  302 ;  captured  by  Alexan- 
der, i.  651. 

Babylonia,  General  history  of,  i.  239-302 ;  country 
of,  i.  239-249;  climate  and  products  of,  i.  2.50- 
254 ;  people  and  cities  of,  i.  2.54-267  ;  arts  and 
sciences  of,  i.  267-274 ;  manners  and  customs 
of,  i.  274-280 ;  civil  and  militarv  annals  of,  i. 
281-302 ;  overrun  by  the  Moslems,  ii.  463. 

Babylonia  (the  countrv).  Geographical  di\-isions 
of,  i.  2.39-245 ;  fertilitv  and  climate  of,  i.  240- 
245 ;  rivers  of,  i.  245-247  ;  lakes  of,  i.  247-249. 

Babylonians,  Ethnic  character  of,  i.  2.55  ;  personal 
appearance  of,  i.  255 ;  diflferent  types  of,  i. 
2.55-2.56  ;  hair-dress  of,  i.  2.56  ;  beards  of,  i.  2.56  ; 
intellectual  qualities  of,  i.  256 ;  avarice  and 
gluttony  of,  i.  257  ;  cruelty  of,  i.  257-258 ;  eth- 
ics of,  i.  2.58 ;  dress  of,  i.  274-275 ;  armor  of,  i. 
275  ;  military  system  of,  i.  275-276  ;  learning 
of,  i.  276-277 ;  food  of,  i.  277 ;  commerce  of,  i. 
277  ;  degrading  customs  of,  i.  278 ;  religion  of, 
i.  278-280. 

Bacon,  Francis,  Genius  of,  iii.  293-294  ;  career  of, 
iii.  386-387;  downfall  of,  iii._  387. 

Bacon,  Nathaniel,  Rebellion  of,  iii.  499-500. 

Badajos,  Siege  of,  iii.  734-736. 

Bahia,  Primitive  capital  of  Brazil,  iv.  789. 

Bahr-el-Huleh,  Description  of,  i.  249. 

Bahr-el-Kades,  Description  of,  i.  249. 

Bahr-el-Melak,  Description  of,  i.  248,  249. 

Bainnuter,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 

Bajazet,  Sultan'of  the  Turks,  ii.  379-380. 

Baker,  .Sir  Samuel,  African  explorer,  iv.  448. 

Balaklava,  Battle  of,  iv.  707-709. 

Balboa,  Nunez  de.  Discovers  the  Pacific,  iii.  169. 

Baldwin  II.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  i.  377. 

Baldwin  III.,  King  of  Jerus;dem,  ii.  722,  723. 

Baldwin  IV.,  King  of  Jersualem,  ii.  725. 

Baldwin  V.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  725. 

Baldwin  du  Bourg,  Leader  of  first  crusade,  ii. 
673-689  ;  becomes  king  of  Edessa,  ii.  697  ;  re- 
ceives crown  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  699. 


Baldwin  op  Bouillon,  Leader  of  first  crusade,  ii. 
673 ;  founds  principality  of  Edessa,  ii.  685 ; 
becomes  king  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  697 ;  reign  of, 
ii.  697-699. 

Baldwin  op  Flanders,  Becomes  emperor,  i.  376; 
reign  of,  i.  376 ;  leader  of  first  crusade,  ii.  673. 

Baliol,  John,  King  of  Scotland,  ii.  788. 

Ballot  Bill,  Passage  of  by  Parliament,  iv.  414. 

Ballot-box,  Introduced  into  New-  England,  iii. 
486. 

Ball's  Bluff,  Battle  of,  iv.  115. 

Baltimore  (City),  Attacked  by  British,  iii.  785; 
attack  on  Lfnion  soldiers  in,  iv.  107. 

Baltimore.  Lord,  Colonizes  Maryland,  iii.  .365-367. 

Bank  op  United  States,  Organized,  iii.  773;  ex- 
piration of  charter  of,  iii.  787 ;  oppos^ition  of 
Jackson  to,  iv.  54;  funds  of  distributed,  iv. 
54 ;  project  to  recharter,  iv.  64. 

Banks,  General  N.  P.,  On  Lower  ^lississippi,  iv. 
132 ;  Red  River  expedition  of,  iv.  145. 

Banner,  General  of  Gustavus,  iii.  329 ;  defeats  the 
Saxons,  iii.  338. 

Bannockburn,  Battle  of,  iii.  112. 

Banquets.     (See  Feasts.) 

Barbarians,  General  divisions  of,  ii.  387 ;  races  of, 
ii.  387-406;  Ostrogothic  kingdom  established 
bv,  ii.  391,  407-417;  Visigothic  kingdom  es- 
tablished by,  ii.  .391,  420-425;  kingdom  of  the 
Suevi  established  bv,  ii.  391  ;  kingdom  of  the 
Heruli  established  by,  ii.  392,  406-407 ;  king- 
dom of  the  Vandals  established  by,  ii.  394, 
427-430 ;  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  estab- 
lished by,  ii.  .395,  417-420;  kingdom  of  the 
Franks  established  by,  ii.  .395,  430-434 ;  Hep- 
tarchy established  by,  ii.  395,  443-450 ;  Chris- 
tianity introduced  among,  ii.  397-.398 ;  lan- 
guage of  (Gothic),  ii.  398;  manners  and  cus- 
toms of,  ii.  398-400,  435-436 ;  religion  of,  ii. 
399;  ideas  introduced  into  civilization  bv,  ii. 
400-401,  588;  Sla\-ic  groups  of,  ii.  401-403; 
Scythic  di\ision  of,  ii.  403-406 ;  laws  of,  ii. 
434-435  ;  social  classes  of,  ii.  530. 

Barberini,  Cardinal,  Favors  Galileo,  iii.  347-349. 

Babchochebas,  The  Son  of  the  Star,  Career  of, 
ii.  304. 

Barebones  Parliament,  Notice  of,  iii.  418. 

Barmecides,  Ascendency  of,  ii.  647-648. 

Barneveldt,  Olden,  Patriot  of  Holland,  iii.  317. 

Barons'  Wars,  History  of,  ii.  785-787. 

Bartholomew,  St.     (See  St.  Bartholomew.) 

Basel,  Council  of,  iii.  103-104. 

Basil  I.,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  365  ;  reign  of,  ii.  365. 

Basil  II.,  Emperor  ol  Russia,  iii.  154. 

Basil  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  368. 

Bastile,  Storming  of,  iii.  (.138. 

Batavian  Republic,  Proclaimed,  iii.  678. 

Baths,  Of  Rome,  described,  ii.  78. 

Battle,  Of  Megiddo,  i.  .59,  232,  285 ;  of  Raphia,  i. 
69, 176  ;  of  Carchemish,  i.  70,  232 ;  of  Pelusium, 
i.  71,  3.52  ;  of  Siddim,  i.  118  ;  of  Eltekeh,  i.  180 ; 
of  Chaluli,  i.  182;  of  the  Eclip.«e,  i.  229;  of 
Pteria,  i.  182 ;  of  Marathon,  i.  362,  542-,544 ; 
of  Thermopyte,  i.  3(54,  547  ;  of  Salamis,  i.  365, 
550-551;  of  Plataea,  i.  36.5,  553;  of  Mycale,  i. 
365,  555  ;  of  Cunaxa,  i.  3()8 ;  of  the  Granicns,  i. 
371-372,  635-636  ;  of  Issus,  i.  373,  643  ;  of  Ar- 
bela,  i.  374-375, 650-651  ;  of  Artemesium,  i.  548 ; 
of  Q^nophyta,  i.  501 ;  of  ^Egospotami,  i.  582 ;  of 
Coronea,  i.  591 :  of  Leuctra,  i.  597  ;  of  Cynos- 
ephalie,  i.  (501,  ii.  179;  of  Mantinea,  i.  602;  of 
Chseronea,  i.  627 ;  of  Ipsus,  i.  672 ;  of  Cor- 
upedion,  i.  673;  of  I^ake  Regillus,  ii.  118;  of 
Allia,  ii.  131;  of  Caudine  Forks,  ii.  140;  of 
Heraclea,  ii.  145  ;  of  Asculum,  ii.  145  ;  of  Ben- 
eventum,  ii.  146 ;  of  Ecnonuis,  ii.  152;  of  Pela- 
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mon,  ii.  158 ;  of  Trebia,  ii.  162 ;  of  Trasimenus, 
ii.  162;  of  Cannse,  ii.  166;  of  the  Mctaiirus,  ii. 
173;  of  Zania,  ii.  176;  of  Magnesia,  ii.  180;  of 
Pydna,  ii.  ISl ;  of  Aquse  Sextiie,  ii.  20:);  of  Bi- 
brax,  ii.  2o0;  of  Pharsalia,  ii.  240;  of  Muiiila, 
ii.  246;  of  Pliilippi,  ii.  252;  of  Actiuin,  ii.  258; 
of  Teutoburger  Forest,  ii.  272;  of  Adriaiiople, 
ii.  H:50;  of  Clialons,  ii.  345;  of  Nineveli,  ii.  358; 
of  Poitiers  (732),  ii.  43^»-440,  511;  of  Yer- 
niouli.  ii.  4()8;  of  Kade.sia,  ii.  475;  of  Noha- 
vendjii.  477;  of  the  Masts,  ii,  483-484;  of  Kou- 
cesvalles,  ii.  527;  of  Fontenailles,  ii.  541-542; 
of  Hastings,  ii.  626-627;  of  Dogorgan,  ii.  683; 
of  Antioch,  ii.  690;  of  Ascalon,  ii.  6ii5-6;>6;  of 
tlie  Menander,  ii.  719;  of  Iconium,  ii.  719;  of 


Tiljerias,  ii. 


■;   of  Azotus,  ii.  737;    of  Man- 


Boura,  ii.  764;  of  Bouvines  (1214),  ii,  7.sl';  of 
Bouvines  (1340),  iii.  54;  of  Kenilwortli,  ii. 
785 ;  of  Evesham,  ii.  786 ;  of  Vendome,  ii. 
789;  of  Courtra)',  iii.  46;  of  Crecy,  iii.  54,  116; 
of  Poitiers  (1356),  iii.  57;  of  Agincourt,  iii. 
67,  128;  of  Montlheri,  iii.  76;  of  Nancy,  iii. 
79;  of  Sempacli,  iii.  02;  of  Tannenberg,  iii. 
95;  of  St.  James,  iii.  105;  of  Bannoelvburn,  iii. 
112;  of  Slirewsbury,  iii.  125;  of  Tewkesbury,  iii. 
137;  of  Mortimer's  Cro.ss,  iii.  133;  of  Boswvirtli 
Field,  iii.  140;  of  Agnadello,  iii.  149;  of  Pavia, 
iii.  206-208;  of  Sol  way  Moss,  iii.  225;  of  Ivry, 
iii.  263;  of  Nimeguen,  iii.  305;  of  Stadtloon,  iii, 
323;  of  Leipsic  (1631),  iii.  329;  of  Leeli,  iii. 
333;  of  Liitzen,  iii.  334;  of  Edgehill,  iii.  401; 
of  Marstoii  Moor,  iii.  403;  of  Naseliy,  iii.  404; 
of  Worcester,  iii.  403;  of  Dunbar,  iii.  412;  of 
the  Downs,  iii.  427;  of  Solel)ay,  iii.  429;  of 
the  Boyne,  iii.  445;  of  Mons,  iii.  449;  of  La 
Hogue,  iii.  454;  of  Blenlieim,  iii.  462;  of 
Ramillies,  iii.  463;  of  Malplaquet,  iii.  464; 
of  Poltava,  iii,  477;  of  Culloden,  iii.  511;  of 
Fontenoy,  iii.  516;  of  Fehrbellin,  iii.  520;  of 
Hohenfriedberg,  iii.  532;  of  Dettingen,  iii. 
532;  of  Kesselsdorf,  iii.  534;  of  Lobositz,  iii. 
539;  of  Kollin,  iii.  540;  of  Kossbaeli,  iii.  542; 
of  Leutlien.  iii.  544-549;  of  Zorndorf,  iii.  5-50; 
of  Hochkircli,  iii.  551;  of  Kunersdorf,  iii.  551; 
of  Torgau,  iii.  553;  of  Liegnitz,  iii.  553;  of 
Lexington,  iii.  593;  of  Bunker  Hill,  iii.  594; 
of  Long  Island,  iii.  600-601 ;  of  White  Plains, 
iii.  601 ;  of  Trenton,  iii.  602 ;  of  Princeton,  iii. 
603-604;  of  Bemis's  Heights,  iii.  605-606;  of 
Brandy  wine,  iii.  606;  of  Germantown,  iii.  607; 
of  Monmouth,  iii.  609;  of  Sanders'  Creek,  iii. 
613;  of  Cowpens,  iii.  615;  of  Guilford,  iii. 
615;  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  iii.  615;  of  Eutaw 
Springs,  iii.  616;  of  Jemappes,  iii.  6.58;  of 
Lodi,  iii.  683;  of  Arcole,  iii.  683;  of  Pyra- 
mids, iii.  689;  of  the  Nile,  iii.  689;  of  Ab- 
oukir,  iii.  690;  of  Cassano,  iii.  692;  of  Ma- 
rengo, iii.  699;  of  Hohenlinden,  iii.  700- 
701 ;  of  Austerlitz,  iii.  709 ;  of  Trafalgar,  iii. 
711;  of  Jena,  iii.  715;  of  Auerstadt,  iii. 
715;  of  Eylau  iii.  717;  of  Friedland,  iii. 
717;  of  Corunna,  iii.  725;  of  Wagram,  iii. 
726;  of  Talavera,  iii.  734;  of  Albuera,  iii.  735  ; 
of  Salamanca,  iii.  7:^6;  of  Smolensko,  iii.  742 ; 
of  Borodino,  iii.  742 ;  of  Liitzen,  iii.  747 ;  of 
Bautzen,  iii.  748;  of  Dresden,  iii.  750;  of  Kats- 
bach,  iii.  750;  of  Leipsic  (1813),  iii.  750;  of 
Vittoria,  iii.  753 ;  of  Waterloo,  iii.  760-765 ;  of 
Lake  Erie,  iii.  782 ;  of  the  Thames,  iii.  782 ; 
of  Niagara,  iii.  785 ;  of  Chippewa,  iii.  784-785  ; 
of  Plattsburg,  iii.  785 ;  of  New  Orleans,  iii. 
786-787 ;  of  San  Jacinto,  iv.  70 ;  of  Palo  Alto, 
iv.  73 ;  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  iv.  73  ;  of  Buena 
Vista,  iv.  76-77  ;  of  Cerro  Cxordo,  iv.  78 ;  of 
Churubusco,  iv.  79 ;   of   Chapultepec,  iv.  79 ; 


of  Bull  Run,  iv.  112 ;  of  Springfield,  iv.  113  ;  of 
Ball's  Blua;  iv.  115;  of  Jlill  Spring,  iv.  117; 
of  Pittsburg  Landing,  iv.  118;  of  Pea  Ridge, 
iv.  119;  of  Perryville,  iv.  121;  of  Vuka,  iv. 
121  ;  of  Corinth,  iv.  121  ;  of  IMurfreersboro,  iv. 
121-122;  of  Fair  Oaks,  iv.  124;  the  Seven 
Days',  iv.  124-126;  of  iMalvern  Hill,  iv.  126; 
of  Chantilly,  iv.  126;  of  South  Mountain,  iv. 
126  ;  of  Antietani,  iv.  127  ;  of  Fredericksburg, 
iv.  128-129;  of  Jackson,  iv.  130-132;  of  Cham- 
pion  Hills,  iv.  132;  of  Chickamaugua,  iv.  135; 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  iv.  136;  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  iv.  1.36-137;  of  Knoxville,  iv.  137;  of 
Cliancellorsville,  iv.  139;  of  Gettysburg,  iv. 
141-143;  of  Resaca,  iv.  147;  of  Kenesaw,  iv. 
147;  of  Atlanta,  iv.  147-148;  of  Franklin,  iv. 
148;  of  Nashville,  iv.  149;  of  Averasborough, 
iv.  150;  of  Bentonsville,  iv.  150-151 ;  of  Mobile 
Bay,  iv.  152;  of  Wilderness,  iv.  156-157;  of 
Spottsylvania  Court  House,  iv.  156;  of  Cold 
Harbor,  iv.  157;  of  Winchester,  iv.  158-159; 
of  Cedar  Creek,  iv.  159;  of  Five  Forks,  iv. 
160 ;  of  Isly,  iv.  482  ;  of  Magenta,  iv.  61)7 ;  of 
Solferino,  iv.  667-668 ;  of  Novara,  iv.  ()61  ;  of 
Sadowa,  iv.  610-611;  of  Spicheren,  iv.  525; 
of  Courcelles,  iv.  525 ;  of  Mars-la-Tour,  iv. 
525-526;  of  Gravelotte,  iv.  526;  of  Beaumont, 
iv.  527 ;  of  Sedan,  iv.  527-528 ;  of  Le  Mans, 
iv.  533;  of  Montebello,  iv.  667;  of  Alma,  iv. 
707  ;  of  Balaklava,  iv.  707-708 ;  of  Inkernian, 
iv.  710;  of  Tchernava,  iv.  711  ;  of  Navarino, 
iv.  2.58-259,  724;  of  "Tundja  Brook,  iv.  728;  of 
Plevna,  iv.  729 ;  of  Shenovo,  iv.  732  ;  of  Pali- 
kao,  iv.  811. 

B.\UTZEN,  Battle  of,  iii.  748. 

Bavarians,  Tribal  history  of,  ii.  .397. 

Bayard,  Chevalier,  Death  of,  iii.  205. 

Bayard,  Tho.mas  F.,  Secretary  of  State,  iv.  222. 

Bayonne,  Napoleon's  Conference  at,  iii,  721-722. 

Bazaink,  Marshal,  Commander  of  French  in 
Franco-Prussian  war,  iv.  525-531 ;  cooped  up 
in  JMetz,  iv.  526 ,  surrender  of,  iv.  531. 

Beaconsfield,  Title  of  conferred  on  Disraeli,  iv. 
419-420. 

Beauharxais,  EfGEN'E,  Viccroy  of  Italy,  iii.  707; 
loyalty  of,  iii.  750-752  ;  surrenders  kingdom 
of  Italy,  iii.  757. 

Beaumarchais,  Minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  iii.  608. 

Beaumont,  Battle  of,  iv.  527. 

Beauregard,  P.  T.  Takes  Sumter,  iv.  107 ;  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  iv.  118. 

Becket,  Thomas  a.  Break  of  with  Henry  II.,  ii. 
777-778;  murder  of,  ii.  779. 

Bed-chambek  Question,  Account  of,  iv.  284. 

Bedford,  Duke  of.  Aids  the  Burgundians,  iii. 
69-70 ;  regent  of  France,  iii.  130. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  Death  of,  iv.  227. 

Beggars,  Plead  for  Liberty,  iii.  299. 

Bel,  Worship  and  attributes  of,  i.  133. 

Belgium,  Annexed  to  Holland,  iii.  757  ;  revolu- 
lution  in,  iv.  .588-589  ;  independence  of,  iv.  589. 

Belgrade,  Captured  by  Turks,  iii.  522;  retaken 
by  Eugene,  iii.  523. 

Belisarius,  General  of  Justinian,  ii.  .354  ;  fortunes 
and  wrongs  of,  ii.  354-355 ;  sent  against  the 
Vandals,  ii.  413;  subdues  Italy,  ii.  414. 

Bel-Kudur,  King  of  Assyria,  i.  164. 

Bell,  Prof.  A.  G.,  Invents  telephone,  iv.  209. 

Bel-Nimrod,  Worship  and  titles  of,  i.  133. 

Belus  (see  Bell),  Worship  of,  i.  133;  temple  of,  i. 
260-261. 

Belzunce,  Bishop,  Benefactor  of  Marseilles,  iii.  512. 

Bemis's  Heights,  Battle  of,  iii.  605-606. 

Benedek,  Marshal,  Commands  Austrians  ii' 
Franco-Austrian  war,  iv.  610-611. 
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Bexedetti,  Ambassador  of  Xapoleon  III.  at  Ber- 
lin, iv.  523;  insults  King  William,  iv.  523. 

BENEVENTn.M,  Battle  of,  ii.  146. 

Ben-Hadau,  Defeated  by  Shalmaneser  II.,  i.  170. 

Beni-Hassax,  Inscriptions  of,  i.  56-57. 

Bexsu,  Myth  of,  i.  90. 

Bestisck,  Lord  George,  Leader  of  Tories,  iv.  312. 

Be.n'tossville,  Battle  of,  iv.  150-151. 

Beotric,  King  of  Wessex,  ii.  448. 

Berexgar,  King  of  Italy,  ii.  557-558. 

Berkeley,  Sir  William,  Governor  of  Virginia, 
iii.  499-500. 

Berlix,  Insurrection  in,  iv.  593 ;  congress  of,  iv. 
732-733. 

Berlix  Decree,  Issued  by  Ifapoleon,  iii.  716. 

Berxadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  iii.  714 ;  de- 
feats Prussians,  iii.  715;  adopted  by  Charles 
XIII.,  iii.  738;  appeals  to  Alexander,  iii.  7.38; 
enters  France,  iii.  753. 

Berxard,  King  of  Italy,  ii.  539-540. 

Bernard,  Saixt,  Master  of  the  Templars,  ii.  704; 
preaches  Second  Crusade,  ii.  712,  715,  717. 

Berxhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Leader  in  the  Thirtv 
Years'  War,  ii.  334,  336,  337,  338,  339. 

Beroscs.  Notice  of,  i.  111. 

Berthier,  Gexeral,  Commands  French  army  in 
Italy,  iii.  685-686 ;  made  prince  of  Wagram, 
iii.  727. 

Bethlex  Gabor,  Protestant  leader  of  Hungarj-, 
iii.  320;  makes  peace,  iii.  323. 

Bedst,  Couxt  vox,  Austrian  prime  minister,  iv. 
198. 

BiBARS,  Founder  of  Mameluke  Dynasty,  ii.  764 ; 
conquest  of,  in  Syria,  ii.  766-767. 

Bible,  Translated  into  Greek,  ii.  289 ;  into  Gothic, 
ii.  398 ;  into  German,  iii.  198,  215  ;  into  En- 
glish, iii.  389. 

BiBRAx,  Battle  of,  ii.  230. 

BiBiLiJi  Marcds,  Consul  with  Caesar,  ii.  227. 

BiLiT,  Worship  of,  i.  136-137. 

Bix,  Worship  of,  i.  135. 

BiRs  XiMBUD,  Description  of,  i.  263-265. 

BisALTiA,  Macedonian  pro\ince,  i.  614. 

Bishops  of  Ro.me,  Growth  of  power  of,  ii.  332. 

Bismarck,  Otto  Vox,  In  Paris,  iv.  518;  accession 
of  to  power,  iv.  604;  greatne.ss  of  manifested, 
iv.  606,  611,  638;  baffles  Napoleon,  iv.  613; 
has  him  in  charge  after  Sedan,  iv.  528-529; 
ascendency  of  in  Prussia,  iv.  606-654;  at  Con- 
gress of  Berlin,  iv.  732. 

Bittexfeld,  Gexeral,  Commands  Prussian  forces 
in  war  with  Austria,  iv.  610. 

Bitcmex,  Used  for  mortar,  i.  125. 

Black  Death,  Scourges  Northern  Europe,  iii.  89, 
117-118,  151-152;  in  London,  iii.  428. 

Black  Hawk  War,  Account  of,  iv.  51-52. 

Black  Prixce,  Duke  of  Guienne,  iii.  57;  career 
of  on  the  Continent,  iii.  57,  61-62,  118-119. 

Blaixe,  .Iames  G.,  Secretary  of  State,  iv.  204,  237; 
candidate  for  Presidency,  iv.  220. 

Blake,  Robert,  Admiral  of  England,  iii.  417,  420. 

Blaxc,  Louis,  French  historian^  iv.  497. 

Blaxco,  Gczmax,  President  of  Venezuela,  iv.  786. 

Blexheim,  Battle  of,  iii.  462. 

BlPcher,  Gexeral  Gebhard,  At  Katsbach,  iii. 
750;  enters  France,  iii.  753;  beaten  by  Na- 
poleon at  Brienne,  iii.  753;  wins  at  Laon,  iii. 
7.53;  in  Belgium,  iii.  760;  at  Waterloo,  iii.  763. 

Blue  Nile,  Character  of,  i.  30. 

Blunt,  Sir  Johx,  Contriver  of  South  Sea  Scheme, 
iii.  504. 

BoADicEA,  Queen  of  the  Britons,  ii.  285. 

Boccaccio,  Mentioned,  iii.  146. 

BoETHus,  Life  and  work  of,  ii.  411-412. 

BffiMuxD  OF  Tarexto,  Leader  of  the  First  Crusade, 


ii.  680,  681,  683,  687,  689,  690,  691,  694;   cap- 
tured by  the  Turks,  ii.  697. 

BcEOTiA,  Description  of,  i.  453;  independence  of, 
i.  562. 

BcEOTiAX  MiGRATiox,  Account  of,  i.  512. 

BiEUF,  Barox  le,  French  minister  of  war,  iv.  524. 

BoHE-MiAxs,  Tribal  history  of,  ii,  402. 

BoiLEAU,  Notice  of,  iii.  469. 

Bokexran,  Reign  of,  i.  68. 

BoLESLAS,  King  of  Poland,  ii.  659. 

Boleyx,  Anxe,  Captivates  Henry  VIIL,  iii.  217; 
married  bv  him.  iii.  219;  put  awav  and  exe- 
cuted, iii.  221-222. 

Bolivar,  Sijiox,  Liberator  of  Colombia,  iv.  784. 

Bonaparte,  Jerojie,  Marriage  trouble  of,  iii.  720- 
721;  leads  corps  of  Grand  .Army,  iii.  740;  ab- 
dicates throne  of  Westphalia,  iii.  750. 

Bonaparte  Joseph,  (jrand  elector  of  Empire,  iii. 
706;  king  of  two  Sicilies,  iii.  714;  king  of 
Spain,  iii.  722;  abandons  !?pain.  iii.  753. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  Constable  of  empire,  iii.  706; 
king  of  Holland,  iii.  730;  troubles  of  with 
Napoleon,  iii.  730-731. 

Boxapabte,  Louis  Napoleon,  A  specter  of  the 
French  Republic,  iv.  499-502;  sketch  of,  iv. 
500-501 ;  member  of  Constituent  Assembly,  iv. 
501 ;  President  of  the  Republic,  iv.  502;  admin- 
istration of,  iv.  502-506;  coup  d'etat  cf,  iv.  .505- 
506;  chosen  emperor,  iv.  506;  attempts  to 
assassinate,  iv.  509-510;  invades  Italy,  iv.  511; 
interferes  in  Mexico,  iv.  170-172,  513-514,  775; 
political  troubles  of.  iv.  514,  519,  520;  goes  to 
war  with  Prussia,  iv.  523;  course  of  duiing 
Franco-Prussian  war,  iv.  523-529;  death  of, 
iv.  551. 

Boxaparte,  Napoleox,  Birth  of.  iii.  575  ;  at  Tou- 
lon, iii.  670 ;  sketch  of,  iii.  670-671 ;  puts 
down  mob  in  Paris,  iii.  682;  first  Italian 
campaign  of,  iii.  683  685  ;  concludes  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  iii.  685 ;  Egyptian  campaign 
of,  iii.  689-691;  chosen  first  consul,  iii.  694; 
policy  of,  iii.  697-699;  second  Ilalian  cam- 
paign of,  iii.  69JI-700 ;  elected  consul  for  life,  iii. 
702 ;  attempt  to  assassinate,  iii.  705 ;  elected 
emperor,  iii.  705  ;  Austrian  campaign  of,  iii. 
707-711 ;  punishes  Frederick  William  III., 
iii.  710,  713  ;  sets  up  the  Bonapartes,  iii.  714; 
overthrows  German  Empire,  iii.  714-715 ;  is- 
sues decrees  against  Great  Britain,  iii.  716 ; 
overwhelms  Prussia,  iii.  717;  makes  peace 
with  Russia,  iii.  717-718;  deposes  Braganyas, 
iii.  720;  Spanish  complication  of,  iii.  721-722; 
invades  Spain,  iii.  725;  crushes  -Austria,  ui. 
725-727;  divorces  Josephine,  iii.  728;  marries 
Maria  Louisa,  iii.  729-730 ;  deposes  King 
Louis,  iii.  7.30-731 ;  persecutes  De  Stael,  iii. 
732-734 ;  invades  Russia,  iii.  740 ;  Russian 
campaign  of,  iii.  740-746 ;  campaigns  of  in 
1813,  iii.  747-752;  pressed  by  the  allies,  iii. 
753 ;  abdicates,  iii.  754 ;  returns  from  Elba, 
iii.  757:  struggle  of  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  iii.  7.59-760;  at  Waterloo,  iii.  760-765; 
second  abdication  of,  iii.  765 ;  banishment  and 
death  of,  iii.  765-766;  funeral  of,  iii.  766; 
influence  of  on  civilization,  iii.  768. 

Bonapartes,  Table  of,  iv.  506. 

Bonds  of  the  L^xited  States,  Issuance  of,  iv. 
165-166. 

BoxiFACE,  Defends  .Africa  against  the  Vandals,  ii. 
343 ;  ii.  427-429. 

Boniface  VIIL,  Quarrel  of,  with  Philip  the  Fair, 
iii.  47 ;  struck  by  Colonna,  iii.  48. 

Booth,  John  Wilkes,  Assassinates  Lincoln,  iv. 
167. 

Borgia  Cesare,  Career  of,  iii.  147. 
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Borodino,  Battle  of,  iii.  742. 

BoRSiPPA,  Description  of,  i.  265. 

Bosnia,  Atrodties  in,  iv.  726. 

Bosnians,  Tribal  history  of,  ii.  402. 

BosRA,  Captured  by  the  Moslems,  ii.  463-464. 

Bos-suET,  Notice  of,  iii.  469. 

Boston,  Founding  of,  iii.  486;  siege  of,  iii.  594-597. 

Boston  Massacre,  Account  of,  iii.  592. 

Boston  Port  Bill,  Passage  of,  iii.  592. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Account  of,  iii.  592. 

Bosworth  Field,  Battle  of,  iii.  140. 

Botany  Bay,  Penal  Colonv  of  New  South  Wales, 
iv.  842. 

BoTHWELL,  Earl  of,  Third  husband  of  Mary  Stu- 
art, iii.  281 ;  end  of,  iii.  281-282. 

BoTTi.EA,  Macedonian  pro\-ince,  i.  613. 

BouLAXGER,  General,  Minister  of  War,  iv.  574; 
leader  of  Anti-German  party,  iv.  574-576; 
downfall  of,  iv.  577. 

BouRBAKi,  Defeated  by  ManteufTel,  iv.  535. 

Bourinot,  John  George,  Views  of  respecting  fu- 
ture Canada,  iv.  7.56-757. 

Bourbon,  Constable  of  Francis  I.,  iii.  20.5-206; 
fortunes  of,  iii.  208;  death  of,  iii.  210. 

Bourbon,  Duke  of,  Regent  for  Louis  XV.,  iii.  513. 

Bourbon  Dynasty,  Displayed,  iii.  242 ;  looks  to 
Henry  of  Navarre,  iii.  258 ;  ascendencv  of, 
iii.  261-266,  323-339,  439-4ti9,  511-518;  "over- 
throw of,  iii.  653-662 ;  restoration  of,  iii.  754- 
757,  707;  .second  reign  of,  iv.  457-478;  pro- 
scription of,  iv.  572. 

BouviNEs,  Battle  of  (1214),  ii.  782 ;  battle  of  (1340), 
iii.  54. 

Boyi.e,  Robert,  ^lentioned,  iii.  439. 

BovNE.  Battle  of,  iii.  445. 

Bozos,  King  of  Provence,  ii.  547. 

Bozzaris,  j\Iarco,  Leader  of  Greek  patriots,  iv. 
723. 

Braddock,  Campaign  of  in  Pennsylvania,  iii.  563. 

Bradford,  William,  Governor  of  Plvmouth,  iii. 
485. 

Braganca,  House  of,  deposed  by  Napoleon,  iii. 
720 ;'  instituted  in  Brazil,  iv.  790-791. 

Bragg,  General  Bra.xton,  .\t  Buena  Vista,  iv. 
77 ;  at  Perryville,  iv.  121  ;  at  Murfreesboro, 
iv.  121-122;  at  Chickamauga,  iv.  135. 

Brahe.  Tvcho,  Discoveries  of,  iii.  269. 

Brahmins.  Influence  of  on  Sepoys,  iv.  346-347. 

Brandenburg,  Province  of,  ii.  556. 

Brandywine,  Battle  of,  iii.  606. 

Brazil,  Summary  of  history  of,  iv.  789-794. 

Bread  Riot,  In  Paris,  iii.  677. 

Breckinridge,  John  C.,  Vice-President  of  United 
States,  iv.  96 ;  candidate  for  President,  iv.  101. 

Brennus,  Chieftain  of  the  Gauls,  ii.  131. 

Bricks,  Used  in  Ch.alda?an  structures,  i.  124-125  ; 
employed  by  the  Babylonians,  i.  267-268. 

Bridges,  The  principal  in  the  United  States,  iv. 
213-215. 

Bright,  John,  Agitates  the  repeal  of  corn  laws, 
iv.  307,  310;  denounces  Adullamites,  iv.  395; 
in  Gladstone  Cabinet,  iv.  406. 

Brisson,  M.,  Ministry  of,  iv.  .569. 

Britain,  Invaded  bv  C»sar,  ii.  231 ;  conquered  by 
Claudius,  ii.  278-280;  revolt  in,  ii.  285;  con- 
quest of  by  Agricola,  ii.  297 ;  invaded  by 
Severus,  ii.  316. 

Britwalda,  Of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  ii.  446. 

Brougham,  Henry,  Notice  of,  iv.  277. 

Brown,  John,  Insurrection  of,  iv.  100. 

Brdce,  Robert  the  Elder,  Mentioned,  ii.  788. 

Bruce,  Robert  the  Younger,  Leader  of  the  Scots, 
iii.  110;  career  of,  iii.  110-112;  becomes  king, 
iii.  112;  defeated  by  Edward  III.,  iii.  113. 

Brunehaut,  Princess  of  Austrasia,  ii.  437. 


Bruno,  St.,  Founds  order  of  La  Chartreuse,  ii.  602. 

Brunswick,  Ciiari.es  William,  Duke  of.  Issues 
proclamation  against  France,  iii.  651-652  ;  de- 
feated at  Jemappes,  iii.  658. 

Brussels,  insurrection  in,  iv.  588. 

Bruttiu.m,  Description  of,  ii.  43-44. 

Brutus,  Junius,  Tradition  of,  ii.  113;  expels  the 
Tarquins,  ii.  114;    consul,  ii.  115. 

Brutus,  Marcus,  Conspires  against  Csesar,  ii.  246; 
participates  in  the  assassination,  ii.  248  ;  routed 
at  Philippi,  ii.  253;  kills  him.self,  ii.  2.53. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  Death  of,  iv.  203. 

Brydon,  Doctor,  Survivor  of  Cabul,  iv.  296,  366. 

Bucephalia,  Founding  of,  i.  659. 

Buchanan,  James,  Elected  President,  iv.  96;  ad- 
ministration of,  iv.  96-104. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of.  Supports  Richard  of 
Gloucester,  iii.  138;  rebels,  iii.  139;  is  exe- 
cuted, iii.  140. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  Minister  of  Charles  I.,  iii. 
389-391. 

BucKNER,  General  S.  B.,  Surrenders  Donelson, 
iv.  118. 

Buddhism,  Introduced  into  Japan,  iv.  820. 

BuELL,  Don  Carlos,  Union  general  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  iv.  117-121. 

Buena  Vista,  Battle  of,  iv.  76-77. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Sketch  of,  iv.  794-795. 

Buffalo,  The.  Native  to  Babylonia,  i.  254. 

Bulgaria,  International  difficulties  concerning, 
iv.  738-740. 

Bulgarians,  Tribal  history  of,  ii.  404-405;  resist 
the  Crusaders,  ii.  670-671. 

Bull  Run,  Battles  of,  iv.  112,  126. 

BuLWER,  Edward  Lytton,  Notice  of,  iv.  277; 
legislates  for  British  America,  iv.  376. 

Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of,  iii.  .594. 

Bunyan,  John,  Author  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  iii. 
437. 

Burgesses,  House  of.  In  Virginia,  iii.  498-499. 

Burgesses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  General  charac- 
ter of,  iii.  32-34. 

Burgoyne,  General  John,  Arrives  at  Boston,  iii. 
594;  invades  New  York,  iii.  605;  campaign 
of,  iii.  605-606;  surrender  of,  iii.  606. 

BuRGUNDiANS,  Tribal  history  of,  ii.  395-397;  fac- 
tion of  France,  iii,  66;  struggle  of  with  the 
Armagnacs,  iii.  66-74. 

Burial,  Method  of  among  the  Chaldseans,  i.  126. 

Burke  and  Wills  Expedition,  Historv  of,  iv. 
849-851. 

Burke,  Edmund,  Imoeaches  Warren  Hastings,  iii. 
573-574. 

Burke,  Robert  O'Hara,  Australian  explorer,  iv. 
849. 

Burke,  Thomas  Henry,  Assassinated  in  Phoenix 
Park,  iv.  433. 

Burleigh,  Minister  of  Elizabeth,  iii.  279. 

Burlingame,  An.son,  American  ambassador  to 
China,  iv.  811-812;  ambassador  of  China  to 
the  Western  Powers,  iv.  812. 

Burmah,  Conquest  of  by  Great  Britain,  iv.  262-263. 

Burnside,  General  Ambrose  E.,  Commands  Fed- 
eral squadron,  iv.  120;  supersedes  McClel- 
ian,  iv.  128;    superseded  by  Hooker,  iv.  139. 

Burr,  Aaron,  Elected  Vice-President,  iii.  776; 
kills  Hamilton,  iii.  778;  conspiracy  of,  iii.  778. 

BuRRUs,  Master  of  the  Prsetorians,  ii.  281;  mur- 
dered, ii.  840. 

BusTAMENTE,  GENERAL,  President  of  Mexico,  iv. 
772. 

BuTAN,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 

Bute,  Lord,  Minist»r  of  George  III.,  iii.  571. 

Butler,  General  B.  F.,  In  Mexican  war,  iv.  74; 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  iv.  Ill;   commandant  at 
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New  Orleans,  iv.  120;  on  the  James,  iv.  157; 

candidate  for  President,  iv.  220. 
BuTLKR,  .Samuel,  Poet  of  the  Cavalier.?,  iii.  439. 
Byng,  Admiral,  Commands  English  navy,  iii.  503. 
Byron,  Admiral,  Commands  British  fleet  against 

Americans,  iii.  610. 
Byron,  Lord,  Quoted,  i.  140,  456,  544,  551 ;  ii.  37, 

62,  83,  221,  222;  iii.  .38,  724;  espouses  cause  of 

Greece,  iv.  724. 


CABAL,,  Ascendency  of,  iii.  429. 

Cabot,  John,  Discovers  North  America,  iii.  177- 
178. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  Traces  the  coast-line  of  North 
America,  iii.  178;  future  career  of,  iii.  178-179. 

Cabral,  Pedro  Alvarez,  explores  Brazilian  coast, 
iv.  789. 

Cabul,  "War  of  England  in,  iv.  292-298. 

Cadmus,  Introduces  Greek  Alphabet,  i.  466. 

('adwallader.  Overthrown  by  the  Saxons,  ii.  446. 

Caen,  Treaty  of,  ii.  642. 

Cesar,  Caius.     (See  Caligula.) 

Cesar,  Julius,  Plans  conquest  of  Parthia,  i.  427; 
his  Commentaries,  ii.  71,  230;  supports  Pom- 
peius,  ii.  218-219;  sketch  of,  ii.  226-227;  sent 
to  Spain,  ii.  227 ;  elected  consul,  ii.  227  ;  as- 
signed to  Gaul,  ii.  229 ;  begins  war  with  the 
Gauls,  ii.  2.30 ;  invades  Germany,  ii.  230-231 ; 
lands  in  Britain,  ii.  231  ;  conquers  Gaul,  ii. 
231-232;  oppo.sed  by  Pompeius.  ii.  235;  at- 
tempts reconciliation  with  the  Optiraates,  ii. 
235-236  ;  breaks  with  the  Pompeians,  ii.  236- 
237  ;  crosses  the  Rubicon,  ii.  237  ;  overthrows 
the  Pompeians,  ii.  238-240 ;  reduces  Egypt 
and  the  East,  ii.  240-241 ;  quells  the  mutineers, 
ii.  241-242 ;  in  the  ascendant,  ii.  244 ;  triumphs, 
ii.  245 ;  reforms  of,  ii.  245-246 ;  conspiracy 
against,  ii.  246 ;  a.ssassination  of,  ii.  248 ;  fu- 
neral of,  ii.  2.50;  family  of,  ii.  267. 

Cesar,  Octaviants,  Patronizes  literature,  ii.  72; 
heir  of  Julius,  ii.  250-251 ;  claims  the  success 
sion,  ii.  251 ;  member  of  Second  Triumvirate, 
ii.  251;  defeats  Brutus  and  Cassius,  ii.  253; 
overthrows  Lepidus,  ii.  255  ;  pacifies  Rome, 
ii.  258;  in  the  ascendant,  ii.  2.58-262;  empe- 
ror, ii.  265-273 ;  administrative  methods  of,  ii. 
265-266 ;  policv  of,  ii.  268 ;  reforms  of,  ii.  268- 
269 ;  death  and  heirs  of,  ii.  271. 

Calabria,  Description  of,  ii.  43. 

Calah,  Ruins  of,  i.  160 ;  capital  of  Assyria,  i.  169. 

Calais,  Taken  by  Edward  III.,  iii.  116. 

Calcutta,  Capital  of  British  India.  (See  Sepoy 
Behellion. ) 

Calendar,  Reform  of  by  Gregory  XIII.  iii.  261-262. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  Vice-President  of  United  States, 
iv.  46. 

California,  Subjugated  by  Fremont,  iv.  75 ;  dis- 
covery of  gold  in,  iv.  81-82 ;  admission  of,  iv. 
86-87. 

Caliphate,  Of  Cordova,  Established,  ii.  510. 

Caliphate,  Of  Damascus.  History  of.  ii.  493-508. 

Caliphate,  Of  Medina,  History  of,  ii.  460-508. 

Caligula,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  276;  cruelties  of, 
ii.  276-277 ;  blasphemy  of,  ii.  277  ;  murder  of, 
ii.  277. 

Calixtines,  Faction  of  Hussites,  iii.  100. 

Callias,  Peace  of,  i.  366,  562. 

Callinus,  Account  of,  i.  469. 

Calonne,  Alexandre  de.  Finance  minister  of 
Louis  XVI.,  iii.  632. 

Calvin,  John,  Genevese  reformer,  iii.  235 ;  formu- 
lates his  theology,  iii.  236 ;  doctrines  of,  iii. 
236-237. 


Calvinism,  Doctrines  of,  iii.  236-237 ;  basis  of  fac- 
tion in  Netherland,  iii.  314. 

Cambaceres,  Jean  Jacques,  Consul  of  France, 
iii.  697  ;  Arch  Chancellor  of  Empire,  iii.  705. 

Cambyse.s,  The  Elder,  Reign  of,  i.  344. 

Cambyses,  The  Younger,  King  of  Persia,  i.  351 ; 
invades  Egypt,  i.  352;  overwhelmed  in  the 
desert,  i.  353;  kills  Apis,  i.  353;  death  of,  i. 
355 ;  character  of,  i.  355. 

Camel,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  ii.  757,  758. 

Camel,  The,  Native  of  Babylonia,  i.  254. 

Camillus,  Expels  the  Gauls  from  Italy,  ii.  130; 
career  of,  ii.  133,  135. 

Campania,  Description  of,  ii.  45;  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  ii.  139. 

Campbell,  Sir  Archibald,  Downfall  of,  iii.  433. 

Campbbll,  Sir  Colin,  British  general  in  Sepoy 
war,  iv.  363-365. 

Campus  IIartius,  Notice  of,  ii.  115. 

Canada.  (See  New  France:  also  American  Revo- 
Intion,  iv.  746-747,  and  War  of  1812.)  Insur- 
rection in,  iv.  58,  748;  threatened  by  Fenians, 
iv.  752,  753 ;  early  history  of,  iv.  74.5-747 ; 
later  historj-  of,  iv.  747,  759;  popular  reform 
in,  iv.  753-754;  recent  growth  of,  iv.  755-764. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway',  Notice  of,  iv.  755. 

Canby,  General,  Murdered  by  Modocs,  iv.  185. 

Cannae,  Battle  of,  ii.  166. 

Canning,  George,  Jlinistry  of,  iv.  261. 

Canton,  Bombarded  by  British,  iv.  810;  surren- 
der of,  iv.  810. 

Canrobert,  Puts  down  Parisian  insurrection,  iv. 
506. 

Canuleius,  Tribune  of  Rome,  ii.  128. 

Canute,  Proclaimed  king  of  England,  ii.  577 ;  tra- 
dition of,  ii.  578. 

Capet,  Hugh.     (See  Hugh  Capet.) 

Capetian  DYNASTY;  Establishment  of  in  France, 
ii.  598 ;  ascendency  of,  ii.  598-608,  788-796 ; 
iii.  4.5-52. 

Capitoline  Hill,  Peopled,  ii.  106;  buildings  on, 
ii.  110. 

Capitularies,  Of  Charlemagne,  ii.  533-534. 

Capo  d'Istria,  Count,  President  of  Greece,  iv.  724. 

Cappadocians,  Notice  of,  i.  316. 

Captain  Jack,  Chief  of  the  Modocs,  iv.  185. 

Capua,  Taken  by  Hannibal,  ii.  164 ;  occupied  by 
Carthaginians,  ii.  167 ;  retaken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  171. 

Caracalla,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  316-317  ;  vices 
of,  ii.  317 ;  murder  of,  ii.  317. 

Caractacus,  Conquered  by  the  Romans,  ii.  278- 
280. 

Carbonari,  Society  of  the,  iv.  657-658. 

Carchemish,  Battle  of,  i.  70. 

Cardigan,  Earl  of.  Captain  of  Light  Brigade, 
iv.  709. 

Caricature,  Practiced  bv  tlie  Assvrians,  i.  198- 
199;  by  the  Babylonians,  i.  270". 

Carloman,  King  of  Austrasia,  ii.  440,  517. 

Carlovingian  Dynasty,  Establishment  of,  ii.  440; 
ascendency  of,  ii.  51.5-558;  table  of,  ii,  539; 
character  of  later  kings  of,  ii.  589. 

Carmania,  Province  of  Parthian   Empire,  i.  382. 

Carolina,  Colonization  of,  iii.  367-368. 

Caroline  of  Brandenburg,  Wife  of  George  II., 
iii.  506. 

Caroline,  "Wife  of  George  IV.,  Note  on,  iv.  264. 

Caroline  Islands,  Difficulties  concerning,  iv.  648. 

Cartaret,  Sir  George,  Colonizes  New  Jersey, 
iii.  368. 

Carthage,  Founding  of,  ii.  148 ;  early  history  of, 
ii.  148-149;  constitution  of,  ii.  149';  religion  of, 
ii.  149-1.50;  wars  of  with  Rome,  ii.  150-190; 
destruction  of.  ii.  188. 
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Cakthaginiass,  First  notices  of,  ii.  148;  institu- 
tions of,  ii.  149 ;  character  of,  ii.  loO ;  war  of 
in  Sicily,  ii.  150-151 ;  first  conflict  of  with 
Konie,  ii.  151-156;  dominate  tlie  Mediterra- 
nean, ii.  157 ;  renew  tlie  war  with  Kome,  ii. 
159;  invade  Italy,  ii.  162;  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  ii.  176-190. 

Carthusian  Monks,  Order  of  estabUshed,  ii.  602. 

Caktier,  James,  Voyage  of  to  the  Kew  World,  iii. 
184. 

Carus,  Reign  of,  ii.  324. 

Casca,  Assassin  of  Ceesar,  ii.  248. 

Cassano,  Battle  of,  iii.  692. 

Cassias  VV.w,  Description  of,  ii.  147. 

Cassiodorus,  Minister  of  Amalasontha,  ii.  413. 

Cassius,  Assassin  of  Caesar,  ii.  246-248;  commits 
suicide,  ii.  253. 

Cassius,  Spurius,  Proposes  agrarian  law,  ii.  124. 

Castes,  Of  the  Egyptains,  i.  74-77. 

Castile,  Early  history  of,  iii.  142-143. 

Catacombs,  Christian  art  in,  ii.  64. 

Catesby,  Lord,  Gunpowder  conspirator,  iii.  378- 
385. 

Catherine  I.,  Empress  of  Russia,  iii.  478. 

Catuerine  II.,  Empre.ss  of  Russia,  Slcetch  of,  iii. 
579;  marries  Peter  III.,  iii.  579;  lias  liim 
strangled,  iii.  580;  becomes  Czarina,  iii.  580; 
reign  of,  iii.  580-582. 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  Wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  iii. 
202,  217;  divorced,  iii.  219. 

Catiline,  Sketch  of,  ii.  220-221 ;  conspiracy  of,  ii. 
221 ;  confronted  bv  Cicero,  ii.  221-223 ;  over- 
throw of,  ii.  223-225. 

Catinat,  Mar.shal,  General  of  Louis  XIV.,  iii. 
454,  455,  459. 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcids,  Senator  of  Rome,  ii.  180; 
advocates  destruction  of  Carthage,  ii.  186; 
family  of,  ii.  242 ;  opposes  Csesar,  ii.  242 ; 
holds  Utica,  ii.  244 ;  death  of,  ii.  244. 

Cato  the  Elder,  Sketch  of,  ii.  70 ;  as  a  reformer, 
ii.  195. 

Catullus,  Sketch  of,  ii.  73. 

Caudine  Forks,  Battle  of,  ii.  140. 

Cavaignac,  General,  Candidate  for  Presidency  of 
French  Republic,  iv.  501. 

Cavaliers,  Name  of  royalist  partv  in  England, 
iii.  399. 

Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick,  Murder  of,  iv.  433. 

Cavour,  Camillo  Benso,  Apparition  of,  iv.  660 ; 
Italian  minister  at  Paris,  iv.  511 ;  policy  and 
influence  of,  iv.  664-670. 

Cawnpore,  Massacre  of,  iv.  357-358. 

Cecil,  Robert,  Minister  of  James  I.,  iii.  377,  385- 
386. 

Cecil,  William.     (See  Lord  Burleigh.) 

Cecrops,  Tradition  of,  i.  508. 

Cedar  Creek,  Battle  of,  iv.  159. 

Celibacy,  Question  of  in  Papal  Church,  ii.  602. 

Cemeteries,  Of  the  Chald»ans,  i.  126. 

Cemetery  Hill,  Position  at  Gettysburg,  iv.  142, 
143. 

Censorship,  Institution  of,  ii.  128. 

Census  of  the  United  States,  The  third,  iii.  780; 
the  ninth,  iv.  179;  the  tenth,  iv.  202-203. 

Centennial  Celebration,  Account  of,  It.  188-190 ; 
display  of  Japan  at,  iv.  825;  display  of  Aus- 
tralia at,  iv.  833 ;  of  the  American  Constitution, 
iv.  237-246. 

Centennial  op  French  Republic,  Celebrated,  iv. 
577-579. 

Central  Greece,  Description  of,  ii.  36-37. 

Centralization,  Tendency  towards  in  modern 
governments,  iv.  691-692. 

Ceremonial,  Of  the  Egyptian  court,  1.  73-74;  of 
the  Persian  court,  i.  335-336. 


Cerro  Gordo,  Battle  of,  iv.  78. 

Cesarka,  Fief  of  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  699. 

Cetewayo,  King  of  the  Zulus,  iv.  425-426. 

Cetheous,  Conspirator  with  Catiline,  ii.  221. 

CH.ERONEA,  Battle  of,  i.  627. 

Chalcidice,  Macedonian  province,  i.  613. 

Chaldxa,  General  history  of,  i.  103-140;  country 
of,  i.  103-107;  people  and  language  of,  i.  108- 
111;  chronology  and  annals  of,  i.  111-123; 
science  and  art  of,  i.  123-131 ;  religion  of,  i. 
132-140. 

CHALD.EA  (the  country).  Watered  by  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  i.  103-105;  shape  of,  i.  105;  aspect 
of,  i.  105-106;  extent  of,  i.  106;  fertility  of,  i. 
106-107 ;  maritime  advantages  of,  i.  107. 

Chaldjeans,  Ethnology  of,  i.  108-109 ;  character- 
istics of,  i.  110-111 ;  genius  of,  i.  128. 

Chaldee  Tongue,  Considered,  i.  111. 

Chalonitis,  Pronnce  of,  i.  146. 

Chalons,  Battle  of,  ii.  345. 

Chaluli,  Battle  of,  i.  182. 

Chambord,  Count  of.  Death  of,  iv.  566. 

Champe,  Sergeant  John,  Attempts  to  capture 
Arnold,  iii.  614. 

Champion  Hills,  Battle  of,  iv.  132. 

CiiAMPOLLioN,  Account  of,  i.  99-100. 

Chancelloesville,  Battle  of,  iv.  139. 

Chandler,  Zachariah,  Death  of,  iv.  203. 

Changarnier,  General,  Removed  from  command, 
iv.  503. 

Chantilly,  Battle  of,  iv.  126. 

Chapultepec,  Battle  of,  iv.  79. 

Charax,  Notice  of,  i.  204. 

Charette,  Retaliates  on  Revolutionists,  iii.  680. 

Chariot  Racing,  Of  the  Greeks,  i.  515 ;  of  the 
Romans,  ii.  80-81. 

Charlemagne,  Accession  of,  ii.  441,  517;  war  of 
with  the  Lombards,  ii.  518-520;  visits  Rome, 
ii.  518-520;  makes  war  on  the  Saxons,  ii. 
520-524;  introduces  Christianity,  ii.  522-525; 
invades  Spain,  ii.  526;  is  repelled,  ii.  527; 
campaigns  of,  ii.  528;  visits  Rome,  ii.  529; 
crowned  Emperor,  ii.  529;  administrative  sys- 
tem of,  ii.  530-534 ;  patronizes  learning,  ii. 
534-536 ;  death  of,  ii.  536  ;  character  of,  ii.  537. 

Charles  I.  of  England.  Marries  Henrietta  Maria, 
iii.  389;  becomes  king,  iii.  389;  character  of, 
iii.  389;  a  theorist,  iii.  390;  unpopularity  of, 
iii.  .391;  financial  measures  of,  iii.  391-393; 
breaks  with  Parliament,  iii.  393-394;  aban- 
dons Staflbrd  and  Laud,  iii.  395;  retires  to 
Nottingham,  iii.  399;  at  war  with  Parliament, 
iii.  401-405 ;  sold  by  the  Scots,  iii.  406-407 ; 
in  power  of  Parliament,  iii.  407-408;  con- 
demned and  executed,  iii.  409. 

Charles  II.  of  England,  Proclaimed  by  the  Irish, 
iii.  411 ;  signs  of  the  Scotch  covenant,  iii.  412; 
nominal  king  of  Scotland,  iii.  412-417;  goes 
into  exile,  iii.  417;  restoration  of,  iii.  423-424; 
sketch  of,  iii.  424 ;  destroys  the  Regicides,  iii. 
425;  restores  episcopacy,  iii.  426;  sells  Dun- 
kirk, iii.  426-427;  profligacv  of,  iii.  427;  insti- 
tutes the  Cabal,  iii.  429 ; "  death  of,  iii.  431 ; 
character  of,  iii.  431. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  An  invalid,  iii.  456;  who 
shall  succeed  him?  iii.  4.56-458. 

Charles  IV.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  iii.  51 ; 
reign  of,  iii.  52. 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  Deposed  by  Napoleon,  iii. 
721. 

Charles  V.  op  France,  Becomes  king,  iii.  51 ; 
aids  Henry  of  Trastamare,  iii.  61 ;  opposed  by 
Charles  of  Navarre,  iii.  63. 

Charles  V.  of  Germany,  Accession  of,  iii.  196; 
calls  Diet  of  Worms,  iii.  197 ;  retires  to  Spain, 
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iii.  202;  relations  of  to  Henr}' VIII.  and  Fran- 
cis I.,  iii.  202-217;  calls  Diet  of  Augsburg,  iii. 
211;  at  war  with  France,  iii.  227;  reduces  Ger- 
many, iii.  228-231;  abdicates,  iii.  2.34;  in  San 
Yuste,  iii.  235;  death,  iii.  235. 

Charles  VI.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  iii  63; 
under  the  regency,  iii.  63-64;  war  of  with  the 
English,  iii.  65;  becomes  insane,  iii.  65;  a 
victim  of  faction,  iii.  66;  death  of  iii.  69. 

Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  Becomes  emiseror,  iii. 
465 ;  issues  Pragmatic  Sanction,  iii.  480,  508, 
514,  523;  troubles  of  concerning  Poland,  iii. 
523;  death  of,  iii.  525. 

Charles  VII.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  iii.  69; 
besieged  in  Orleans,  iii.  70;  crowned  at 
Rheiras,  iii.  71-72;  reign  of,  iii.  72-74. 

Charles  VIII.  of  France,  Marries  Anna  of  Brit- 
tany, iii.  107;  crosses  the  Alps,  iii.  149;  Italian 
campaign  of,  iii.  149. 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  iii.  246; 
ruled  by  his  mother,  iii.  246-253;  prepares  for 
St.  Bartholomew,  iii.  251 ;  in  the  massacre,  iii. 
2.53;  terrors  and  death  of,  iii.  255-257. 

Charles  X.  of  France,  Accession  of,  iv.  466; 
policy  of,  iv.  468;  family  of,  iv.  467-468;  reign 
of,  iv.  466-480;  abdication  of,  iy.  479-480. 

Chakles  X.,  King  of  Sweden,  iii.  473. 

Charles  XI.,  King  of  Sweden,  iii.  473. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  Youth  and  education 
of,  iii.  473-474;  attacks  Zealand,  iii.  474;  dis- 
cipline of,  iii.  475;  raises  siege  of  Xarva,  iii. 
475;  overruns  Poland,  iii.  476;  defeats  Peter 
the  Great,  iii.  477;  routed  at  Poltava,  iii.  477; 
a  fugitive  in  Turkey,  iii.  477—478;  returns  to 
Sweden,  iii.  480;  killed  at  Frederickshall,  iii. 
481;  genius  of,  iii.  481. 

Charles  XIIL,  King  of  Sweden,  iii.  720;  adopts 
Bernadotte.  iii,  738. 

Charles  Albert  II.  of  Bavaria,  Claims  Imperial 
crown,  iii.  508,  514,  529;  crowned,  iii.  530; 
death  of,  iii.  532. 

Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  Resigns  crown  to 
Victor  Emanuel,  iv.  661 ;  champion  of  Ital- 
ian cause,  iy.  661. 

Charles  Alexander  of  Lorraine,  Invades  Al- 
sace, iii.  516;  defeated  at  Leuthen,  iii.  544-549. 

Charles,  Archduke  of  Au.stria,  Claimant  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  iii.  457-465;  becomes  Em- 
peror Charles  VI.,  iii.  465. 

Charles,  Archduke  of  Au.stria,  Opposes  Napo- 
leon, iii.  685,  692;  ruin  of,  iii.  709. 

Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  At- 
tempt of  to  regain  English  throne,  iii.  509-511. 

Charles  Ferdinand  of  Berry,  Death  of,  iv.  417. 

Charles  Martel,  Mayor  of  the  Franks,  ii.  439, 
516-617;  energy  of,  ii.  439,  516-517;  over- 
throws the  Moslems,  ii.  439-440,  511 ;  dis- 
honored, ii.  511-512. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  ii. 
792-793. 

Charles  of  Luxembourg,  Elected  emperor,  iii.  90; 
reign  of,  iii.  90-91. 

Charles  of  Navarre,  Relations  of  with  King 
John,  iii.  55-59. 

Charles  the  Bald,  Receives  Aquitaine,  ii.  541 ; 
conflict  of  with  Lothaire,  ii.541-.542;  reign 
of,  ii.  542-545. 

Charles  the  Bold,  Opposes  Louis  XI.,  iii.  75; 
tights  for  the  old  feudal  liberties,  iii.  76 ;  im- 
prisons Louis,  iii.  77 ;  leads  the  civil  war,  iii. 
77-79;  is  killed,  iii.  SO. 

Charles  the  Fat,  King  of  France,  ii.  545;  reign 
of,  ii.  545-549. 

Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  France,  ii.  549; 
reign  of,  ii.  549-550,  553. 


Charlf,ston,  Founding  of,  iii.  368 ;  defended  by 
Moultrie,  iii.  .597 ;  taken  by  British,  iii.  612 ; 
captured  bj'  Sherman,  iy.  150. 

Charleston  Earthquake,  Account  of,  iv.  231-233. 

Chartism,  Rise  of  in  England,  iv.  280 ;  history  of, 
iv.  280-284,  315-317. 

Chartists,  Their  principles,  iv.  280. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  Secretary  of  treasury,  iv.  105, 
165 ;  presides  at  impeachment  of  Johnson,  iv. 
176;  Chief-justice,  iy.  228;  death  of,  iy.  187- 
188. 

Chateau  Cambresis,  Treaty  of,  iii.  242. 

Chaucer,  Sings  at  Woodstock,  iii.  124. 

Chen  Lan  Pin,  Chinese  ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, iv.  816. 

Cherry  Valley,  Massacre  of,  iii.  610. 

Chicago,  Burning  of,  iv.  182-183. 

Chickamauga,  Battle  of,  iv.  135. 

Chickasaw  Bayou,  Attack  on  by  Sherman,  iv. 
121. 

Childebert,  King  of  the  Franks,  ii.  436. 

Childeric,  King  of  the  Franks,  ii.  431. 

Children's  Crusade,  History  of,  ii.  751. 

Chili,  Independence  of  achieved,  iv.  798. 

Chilperic,  King  of  the  Franks,  ii.  437. 

China,  Summary  of  history  of,  iv.  803-818 ;  great 
antiquity  of,  iv.  803-804 ;  early  annals  of,  iv. 
804-805  ;'  under  the  Jlongols,  i v.  80.5-806 ;  un- 
der Mantehu  Tartars,  iv.  806-818;  attempts  to 
open  communication  with,  iv.  806-809;  opium 
war  w^th,  iv.  807-809 ;  treaties  of  with  ITnited 
States  and  France,  iv.  809 ;  war  with  France 
and  England,  iv.  371-372,  809-811;  Burlin- 
game  treaty  with,  iv.  812 ;  establishes  embassy 
at  Washington,  iv.  198,  816. 

Chinese  Embassy,  Establishment  of  at  Washing- 
ton, iv.  198,  816. 

Ching-Wang,  Emperor  of  China,  Builds  great 
wall,  iv.  804. 

Chippewa,  Battle  of,  iii.  784-785. 

Chiselhurst,  Residence  of  Napoleon  III.,  iv.  530. 

Chivalry,  Beginnings  of,  ii.  594-595 ;  sketch  of 
history  of,  ii.  603-606. 

Choiseul,  Minister  of  Louis  XV.,  iii.  575. 

Cholera,  Visitation  of  in  Europe,  iv.  646-647, 
686-687. 

Chorasmia,  Province  of  Parthian  empire,  i.  380. 

Chosroes,  Reign  of,  i.  436-437. 

Christ,  The,  Coming  of,  ii.  271 ;  life  of,  ii.  271- 
272 ;  crucifixion  of,  ii.  272. 

Christian  XL,  King  of  Denmark,  iii.  154. 

Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  Leader  in  Thirty 
Years'  War,  iii.  323,  324,  325. 

Christian  IX.  of  Denmark,  Beaten  by  Prussia, 
iv.  606-609. 

Christian  of  Brunswick,  Leader  in  Thirty  Years' 
War,  iii.  321 ;  death  of,  iii.  325. 

Christianity',  Leaves  a  record  in  the  Catacombs, 
ii.  64;  protests  against  the  gladiatorial  shows, 
ii.  83 ;  tolerates  slavery,  ii.  85 ;  o]iposes  in- 
cineration, ii.  99;  introduction  of.  ii.  272; 
growth  of  at  Rome,  ii.  313 ;  struggles  for  rec- 
ognition, ii.  326-327 ;  proclaimed  by  Constan- 
tine,  ii.  328;  renounced  by  Julian,  ii.  333;  in- 
troduced among  the  Goths,  ii.  397 ;  into 
Britain,  ii.  419-420;  into  France,  ii.  432-433; 
compared  with  Islam  and  Judaism,  ii.  457. 

Christians,  Organized  by  Paul,  ii.  272;  persecuted 
by  Nero,  ii.  283;  by  Planus  Auielius,  ii.  311- 
312;  by  Decius,  ii!  321-322;  by  Aurelian,  ii. 
323 ;  by  Diocletian,  ii.  327 ;  favored  by  Con- 
stantine,  ii.  327-328:  «trife  of  (or  the  papacy, 
ii.  333-335;  sophistries  of,  li.  34J 

Chur<^h  of  England,  Beginnings  of,  iii.  215-227, 
170-273. 
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Church  of  Rome,  Attempts  a  reform  of  abuses, 
ii.  602,  iii.  186-187;  establishes  monasticism, 
ii.  602 ;  schism  in,  ii.  607 ;  disrupted  by 
Luther,  iii.  193-200.  (See  Last  Half  of  Cen- 
tury XVI.,  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  various 
Popes,  and  Italy.) 

Churubusco,  Battle  of,  iv.  79. 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius,  Founder  of  Roman  ora- 
tory, ii.  71;  impeaches  Verres,  ii.  217;  sup- 
ports Manilian  Law,  ii.  219 ;  sketch  of,  ii.  222 ; 
family  of,  ii.  222 ;  puts  down  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  ii.  222-225 ;  reaction  against,  ii.  225- 
226;  returns  from  exile,  ii.  231;  attempts  to 
reconcile  Caesar  and  Pompey,  ii.  237 ;  at  one 
with  Ccesar,  ii.  242 ;  death  of,  ii.  251-252. 

CiD,  The  story  of,  ii.  653. 

Ci.MBRi,  Subjugation  of  by  Marius,  ii.  203. 

CiMON,  Ascendency  of,  i.  559-560. 

CiNciNNATUs,  Story  of,  ii.  125. 

CiNciNNATUS,  Order  of,  established,  iii.  617. 

Ci.vEAS,  Ambassador  of  Pyrrlius,  ii.  145. 

Cinq-Mars,  Execution  of,  iii.  341. 

Circus,  Of  the  Greeks,  i.  470-471 ;  of  the  Romans, 
ii.  79-83. 

Circus  Maximhs,  Capacity  of,  ii.  80 ;  built  by 
Tarquin,  ii.  109. 

Cisalpine  Gaul,  Description  of,  ii.  41;  reduction 
of,  ii.  190. 

Cisalpine  Republic,  Overthrow  of,  iii.  693;  re- 
organized, iii.  700. 

Citizenship,  Roman  tlieory  of,  ii.  93. 

Ciudad   Rodrigo,  Taken   by  tlie  British,  iii.  736. 

Civil  Rights  Bill,  Passage  of,  iv.  174-175. 

Civil  Service  Reform,  Question  of  agitated,  iv. 
192.  194,  221,  223. 

Civil  War  in  United  St.^tes,  Beginning  of,  iv. 
10">;  cau.ses  of,  iv.  109-111  ;  first  year  of,  iv. 
105-117;  campaigns  of  in  1862,  iv.  117-130; 
progress  of  in  1863  and  1864,  iv.  130-160;  end 
of,  iv.  160-163;  results  of,  iv.  163-174. 

Clarence,  George,  Duke  of,  Goes  over  to  Lan- 
caster, iii.  136;  death  of,  iii.  138. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  Chancellor  of  England,  iii.  424- 
425 ;  fall  of,  iii.  428-429. 

Clarke,  George  Rogers,  Takes  Kaskaskia  and 
Vincennes,  iii.  610. 

Claudius,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  278;  conquers 
Britain,  ii.  278-280;  checks  the  Germans,  ii. 
280;  foreign  policy  of,  ii.  280;  public  works 
of,  ii.  280;  marries  Messalina,  ii.  280;  after- 
wards Agrippina,  ii.  281 ;  death  of,  ii.  281. 

Clay,  Henry,  American  amba.ssador  at  Ghent,  iii. 
787 ;  promoter  of  Missouri  Compromise,  iv. 
43-14;  favors  Soutli  American  republics,  iv. 
45;  candidate  for  President,  iv.  46,  70;  peace- 
maker of  1850,  iv.  86,  87  ;  friend  of  the  Greeks, 
iv.  724 ;  death  of,  iv.  90. 

Clayborne,  William,  Explores  country  of  the 
Chesapeake,  iii.  365. 

Clement,  III.,  Pontificate  of,  ii.  621-622. 

Cleo.mbrotus,  Of  Sparta,  i.  595 ;  career  of,  i.  596-597. 

Cleo.menes,  Interferes  at  Athens,  i.  538. 

Cleo.menes,  The  Younger,  King  of  Sparta,  i.  676. 

Cleon,  Career  of,  i.  570-573. 

Cleopatra,  Supported  by  Julius  Csesar,  ii.  240 ; 
captivates  Antimy,  ii.  253;  makes  Egypt  a 
carnival,  ii.  255-256;  becomes  Antonv's  heir, 
ii.  258;  at  Actium,  ii.  258;  death  of,  ii.  260. 

Clepho,  King  of  the  Lombards,  ii.  418. 

Clermo.nt,  Council  of,  ii.  607-608,  667-668. 

Cleveland,  Grovkr,  Elected  President,  iv.  220; 
sketch  of,  iv.  222 ;  administration  of,  iv.  222- 
236. 

Clientage,  Of  the  Romans,  ii.  85-86. 

Climate,  Of  Egypt,  i.  30;   of   Chald»a,  i    106;   of 


Assvria,  i.  147-149 ;  of  Media,  i.  206-208 ;  of 
Babylonia,  i.  250-251 ;  of  Persia,  i.  306,  311- 
312 ;  of  Greece,  i.  451 ;  of  Italy,  ii.  36-39. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  Arrives  at  Bo.ston,  iii.  594; 
tries  to  save  Burgoyne,  iii.  606. 

Cllsthenes,  Ascendency  of  in  Athens,  i.  536-538. 

Clitus,  General  of  Alexander,  i.  655. 

Cloaca  Maxima,  Referred  to,  ii.  59,  65,  109. 

Clodion,  King  of  the  Franks,  ii.  430. 

Clodius,  Ciie.sarian  leader  in  Rome,  ii.  229-234. 

Clodomir,  King  of  the  .^ranks,  ii.  436. 

Clontarf,  Irish  meeting  at,  iv.  301. 

Clotaire,  King  of  the  Franks,  ii.  436. 

Clotairk  II.,  King  of  the  Franks,  ii.  437. 

Clotilda,  Wife  of  Clovis,  ii.  432. 

Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  ii.  432;  converted  to 
Christianity,  ii.  432  ;  cruelty  of,  ii.  433  ;  con- 
quests of,  ii.  433-434 ;  as  a  legislator,  ii.  434- 
435. 

Cluny,  Monks  of.  Attempted  reforms  of,  ii.  616. 

Cobden,  Richard,  English  reformer,  iv.  307. 

Cobham,  Persecuted  by  Henry  V.,  iii.  127-128. 

Cochrane,  Admiral,  British  commander  in  the 
Chesapeake,  iii.  785. 

CocKBURN,  Sir  Alexander,  British  Judge  in 
Geneva  Tribunal,  iv.  .389;  prepares  couttitu- 
tion  for  Jamaica,  iv.  394. 

Code  Napoleon,  Adopted  in  France,  iii.  703. 

Codrus,  King  of  Athens,  i.  530. 

Coercion  Bill,  Passage  of,  iv.  272. 

Coffins,  Of  the  Chaldseans  described,  i.  127. 

Coke,  Thomas,  Fir.st  Methodist  bishop,  iii.  583. 

Colbert,  Finance  Minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  440. 

Cold  Harbor,  Battle  of,  iv.  157. 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  Vice-President  of  U.  S.,  iv.  177. 

Coligny",  Admiral  of  France,  iii.  241 ;  leader  of 
the  Huguenots,  iii.  249-252. 

CoLi.SEUM,  Built  by  Vespasianus,  ii.  294. 

CoLLATiNis,  Story  of,  ii.  114;  consul,  ii.  115. 

Collieries  Question,  Account  of,  iv.  302-303. 

Colombia,  United  States  of.  Summary  of  history 
of,  iv.  784-787. 

CoLONi,  New  Class  of  Roman  Society,  ii.  326 ,  in- 
surrection of,  ii.  326 ;  Christianized,  ii.  326. 

Colonial  Congress,  The  First,  Session  of,  iii.  591. 

Colonial  Congress,  The  Second,  Meeting  of,  iii. 
593. 

CoLONNA,  Quarrel  of,  with  Boniface,  iii.  47-48. 

Colorado,  Admission  of.  iv.  187. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes,  Notices  of,  ii.  61,  484. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  Views  of,  respecting 
figure  of  the  earth,  iii.  165-166;  sketch  of,  iii. 
166;  seeks  the  aid  of  princes,  iii.  166;  discov- 
ers the  West  Indies,  iii.  167-168;  subsequent 
voyages  of,  iii.  168. 

Columns,  Styles  of  in  Egypt,  i.  97-98. 

Combats,  Of  the  Romans,  ii.  79-83. 

Comedy,  Of  the  Greeks,  i.  472-473;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  69-70. 

CoMiTiA  Centuriata,  Establishment  of,  ii.  119. 

Commodus,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  313;  vices  of,  ii. 
313-314 ;  a  gladiator,  ii.  314  ;  end  of,  ii.  314. 

Commons,  House  of.  Development  of,  iv.  266-268. 

Commonwealth  of  England,  Instituted,  iii.  409; 
history  of,  iii.  409-424. 

Commune  of  Paris,  Seizes  the  city,  iv.  537  ;  as- 
cendency of,  iv.  537-547. 

CoMNENiAN  Dy'nasty.  Ascendency  of,  ii.  369-376. 

CoMNENUs,  Isaac,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  369. 

Comonfort,  General,  President  of  Mexico,  iv.  773. 

CoNCOBAR,  Notice  of,  i.  205. 

Conde,  Henri  I.,  Prince  of.  Leader  of  Huguenots, 
iii.  247-249. 

Conde,  Louis  II.,  Prince  of.  General  of  Louis 
XIV.,  iii.  447. 
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Confederate  Cruisers,  Account  of,  iv.  153-154, 

386-387. 
Confederate  States  of  America,  Organization  of, 
iv.  162 ;   general  history  of  (see  C'uhI.  War  in 
United  States] ;  supported  by  Great  Britain,  iv. 
383-389. 

CoNKLiNG,  RoscoE,  Republican  leader,  iv.  204-205; 
death  of,  iv.  229-230. 

Connecticut,  Colonization  of,  iii.  362 ;  iii.  486. 

CoNON,  Leader  of  the  Athenians,  i.  582. 

Conrad  op  Franconia,  Elected  king  of  Germany, 
ii.  554 ;  reign  of,  ii.  555. 

Conrad  of  Hohe.nstaufen,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, ii.  716-717. 

Conrad  of  Montferrat,  Father  of  Baldwin  V. 
ii.  725 ;  recognized  as  king  of  Jerusalem,  ii. 
742-743. 

Conrad  of  Suabia,  Elected  emperor  of  Germany, 
ii.  612;  invades  Italy,  ii.  613;  reign  of,  ii. 
612-615. 

Conradin  of  Hohenstaufen,  Execution  of,  ii. 
792,  iii.  82. 

Conscription  Act,  Passed  by  Congress,  iv.  143. 

Conspiracy-to-murder  Bill,  Account  of,  iv.  370- 
371. 

Constance,  Council  of,  iii.  97 ;  condemns  and  de- 
stroys Huss  and  Jerome,  iii.  98-99. 

Constance,  Wife  of  Robert  the  Pious,  ii.  600. 

CoNisTANs,  Colleague  of  Con.stantine  11.,  ii.  331- 
332. 

CoNSTANTiNE,  Becomes  emppror,  ii.  327  ;  favors  the 
Christians,  ii.  328;  puts  down  opposition,  ii. 
328;  proclaims  Christianity,  ii.  328;  activities 
of,  ii.  329 ;  legislation  of,  ii.  329 ;  puts  down 
Licinius,  ii.  330;  cruelties  of,  ii.  330;  makes 
Treves  his  capital,  ii.  331;  founds  Constanti- 
nople, ii.  331 ;  death  of,  ii.  331. 

CoNSTANTiNE  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  331-332. 

CoNSTANTiNE  III.,  Reign  of,  ii.  359. 

CONSTANTINE  IV.,  Reigu  of,  ii.  359. 

CoNSTANTiNE  V.,  Reign  of,  ii.  362. 

CONSTANTINE  VI.,  Reigu  of,  ii.  362-363. 

CONSTANTINE  VII.,  Reign  of,  ii.  366. 

CoNSTANTiNE  VIII.,  Reign  of,  ii.  366. 

CONSTANTINE  IX.,  Reign  of,  ii.  368. 

CoNSTANTiNE  XIII.,  Last  emperor  of  the  East,  ii. 
382 ;  overthrown  and  slain  by  the  Turks,  ii. 
382-384. 

CoNSTANTiNE,  Grand  duke  of  Russia,  iv.  700. 

Constantinople,  Founding  of,  ii.  331 ;  besieged  by 
Thomas,  ii.  364;  taken  by  the  Turks,  ii.  .382- 
383 ;  entered  by  the  Crusaders,  ii.  677-681 ; 
taken  by  the  Latins,  ii.  375,  749-750. 

Constituent  A.sse.mbly,  Prepares  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  France,  iii.  639,  640,  641,  642,  644-645, 
646,  649. 

Constitution,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  72-77 ;  of  the 
Greeks,  i.  .524-526,  531-538;  of  Rome,  ii.  106, 
110-112,  114,  119-138. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Formation 
of,  iii.  619;  analysis  of,  iii.  619-620;  amend- 
ments of,  iii.  620,  iv.  178;  centennial  of  cele- 
brated at  New  York,  iv.  237-246. 

Consulate  and  Empire  of  France,  Establish- 
ment of,  iii.  694 ;  ascendency  of,  iii,  697-768. 

Consulship,  Institution  of,  ii.  114. 

Cook,  Captain,  Explorer  of  Australia,  iv.  840. 

Cooper,  Peter,  Candidate  for  Presidency,  iv.  192. 

Copenhagen,  Bombarded  by  British,  iii.  718-719. 

Corasmins.     (See  Turks.) 

CoRCYRA,  Quarrel  of,  with  Corinth,  i.  566-567. 

Corday-,  Charlotte,   Assassinates  Marat,  iii.  664. 

Cordeliers,  Club  of,  iii.  656. 

Cordova,  Capital  of  Western  Islam,  ii.  510;  great- 
ness of,  ii.  650-652. 


Cordova,  Fernandez  de,  Disccrvers  Yucatan, 
iii.  173. 

Corinth,  Description  of,  i.  454;  early  history  of, 
i.  529-530  ;  siege  of,  i.  591. 

Corinth,  Battle  of,  iv.  121. 

Coriolanus,  Story  of,  ii.  122-123. 

Corn  Law  Agitation,  In  Great  Britain,  iv.  30.5- 
310. 

Corn  bury.  Lord,  Governor  of  New  York,  iii.  497. 

Cornelia,  Mother  of  the  Gracchi,  ii.  196. 

CoRNWALLis,  Lord,  Commands  British  at  Long 
Island,  iii.  600 ;  takes  Fort  Lee,  iii.  601 ;  at 
Princeton,  iii.  603;  at  Brandy  wine,  iii.  606; 
in  the  South,  iii.  615,  616 ;  at  Yorktown,  iii. 
616-617. 

Coronea,  Battle  of,  i.  .591. 

Corsica,  Subjugated  by  France,  iii.  574-575. 

Cortereal,  Gaspar,  Vovage  of  to  the  Xew  World, 
iii.  184-185. 

Cortez,  Fernando,  Invades  Mexico,  iii.  173;  over- 
throws Montezuma,  iii.  173-174;  routs  Nar- 
vaez,  iii.  174 ;  destroys  Mexican  empire,  iii.  175. 

CoRUNNA,  Battle  of,  iii.  725. 

Corupedion,  Battle  of,  i.  673. 

CoRviNus,  Matthew,  King  of  Hungary,  iii.  107. 

Cossacks,  Devour  the  Grand  Army,  iii.  744. 

Coster,  Lawrence,  Prints  from  wooden  blocks, 
iii.  109. 

Cotton  Gin,  Invention  of,  iv.  109;  a  factor  of 
civil  war,  iv.  109. 

Coup  d'Etat,  History  of,  iv.  499-506. 

Courcelles,  Battle  of,  iv.  525. 

Coubtray,  Battle  of,  iii.  46. 

Courts,  Of  Athens,  i.  483-484. 

Covenanters,  Of  Scotland,  iii.  393. 

Cowpens,  Battle  of,  iii.  605. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  Rise  of,  iii.  218;  promotes  the 
Reformation,  iii.  227  ;  favors  persecutions,  iii. 
237  ;  prepares  Book  of  Prayer,  iii.  270  ;  a  per- 
secutor, iii.  273;  courage  of,  iii.  275 ;  burned 
at  the  «take,  iii.  276. 

Cbassus,  Marcus,  Overthrows  the  gladiators,  ii. 
215-216;  rival  of  Pompeius,  ii.  216,  226-227  ; 
Parthian  expedition  of,  i.  423-426;  ii.  234; 
death  of,  ii.  235. 

Creation,  Chaldjean  story  of,  i.  112-132. 

Crecy,  Battle  of,  iii.  54,  116. 

Credit  Mobilier  Investigation,  Account  of,  iv. 
186. 

Creek  Indians,  War  with,  iii.  782-783;  trouble 
with,  iv.  47,  49. 

Creoles,  Class  of  Jlexican  population,  iv.  769. 

Crete,  (Candia),  Insurrection  in,  iv.  723. 

Crimean  War,  Causes  of,  iv.  332-.340,  705-707; 
outbreak  of,  iv.  707 ;  course  of,  iv.  707-714. 

Critias,  Career  of,  i.  586. 

Croatians,  Tribal  historv  of,  ii.  402. 

Cr<esus,  Mentioned,  i.  71";  story  of,  i.  299-300, 534. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  Puritan  leader  in  Parliament, 
iii.  397;  sketch  of,  iii.  397-398;  republican 
general,  iii.  403;  in  the  ascendant,  iii.  405; 
purges  Parliament,  iii.  408-409 ,  subdues  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  iii.  411-417;  overthrows 
Parliament,  iii.  417-418;  Lord  Protector  of 
England,  iii.  419;  conspiracy  against,  iii.  420; 
powerful  government  of,  iii.  420 ;  shall  he  be 
king?  iii.  421  ;  death  of,  iii.  422. 

Cromwell.  Richard,  Second  Protector  of  Eng- 
land, iii.  422. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Friend  of  Wolsey,  iii.  218; 
becomes  lord  chancellor,  iii.  223 ;  downfall  of, 
iii.  223. 

Cronos,  Myth  of,  i.  498;  festival  of,  ii.  97. 

Crotona,  Early  history  of,  ii.  44. 

Crusades,  Premonitory  symptoms  of,  ii.  600,  607 ; 
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general  liistorv  of,  ii.  60:5-777  ;  causes  of,  ii. 
663-668;  first  movements  of,  ii.  668-673;  first 
armies  of,  ii.  673-677 ;  first  expedition  of,  ii. 
677-695;  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  establislied 
by,  ii.  69.')-712;  second  general  expedition  of, 
ii.  712-728;  third  expedition  of,  li.  728-744; 
fourth  expedition  of,  ii.  744-7.53 ;  children's 
expedition  of,  ii.  751 ;  fiftli  expedition  of,  ii. 
753-758;  sixth  expedition  of.  ii.  758-701;  sev- 
enth expedition  of,  ii.  761-707  ;  eighth  expe- 
dition of,  ii.  707-772;  results  of,  ii.  772-777. 

Cryst.\i,  Palace,  Built  for  International  Exposi- 
tion, iv.  320. 

CuPA,  Becomes  a  capital  of  the  Mo.slenis,  ii.  470. 

CuLLODEN,  Battle  of,  iii.  511. 

CuLi'isppEu,  Loiii),  Governor  of  Virginia,  iii.  499-500. 

Cu.M.E,  Sketch  of,  ii.  44. 

CuNAXA,  Battle  of,  i.  368. 

Cuneiform  Writing,  Account  of,  i.  130,  197-199, 
217,  339-340. 

CuRiATii,  Tradition  of,  ii.  107-108. 

Curio,  Supporter  of  Csesar,  ii.  236. 

CuRTius,  Tradition  of,  ii.  119. 

Gushing,  Caleb,  American  ambassador  to  Colom- 
bia, iv.  784;  to  China,  iv.  809. 

CusHiTEs,  Ethnic  position  of,  i.  37. 

CcsTOMS  Duties.     (See  Tariff  Question). 

Cyaxares,  King  of  Media,  i.  225-232;  invades  As- 
syria, i.  226;  resists  the  Scythians,  i.  226-227; 
overthrows  the  Assyrian  empire,  i.  227-228; 
makes  war  on  surrounding  nations,  i.  229-232 ; 
death  of,  i.  232. 

Cybele,  Worship  of,  in  Rome,  ii.   101. 

Cyclic  Poets,  Account  of,  i.  469. 

Cyclones,  Of  Media,  i.  207. 

Cynocephal.e,  Battle  of,  i.  601 ;  ii.  179. 

Cyprus,  Taken  by  the  Moslems,  ii.  483. 

Cyrenaica,  Description  of,  i.  310 ;  conquered  by 
Islam,  ii.  497. 

Cyrene,  Taken  by  Acbah,  ii.  497. 

Cyrus  the  Great,  At  the  court  of  Astyages.  i. 
233-234 ;  makes  war  on  the  Medes,  i.  235-236 ; 
overthrows  the  Median  empire,  i  236-238 ; 
conquers  Babylonia,  i.  299-302 ;  sketch  of,  i. 
344 ;  reign  of,  i.  344-.351 ;  conquers  Lydia,  i. 
345-340 ;  reduces  Asia  Minor,  i.  347  ;  subdues 
the  Bactrians,  i.  348 ;  captures  Babylon,  i.  349 ; 
restores  the  Jews,  i.  3.50;  character  of,  i.  ,351. 

Cyrus  the  Younger,  Revolt  of,  i.  367  ;  expedition 
of,  i.  368 ;  death  of,  i.  369. 

D. 

DAGOBERT,  King  of  the  Franks,  ii.  437-438. 

Daluousie,  Lord,  Governor  of  India,  iv.  348. 

Dallas,  George  M.,  Vice-President,  iv.  71. 

Damascus,  Description  of,  i.  243;  captured  Ijy  the 
Moslems,  ii.  464-465  ;  seat  of  the  Caliphate, 
ii.  493-508  ;  glory  of,  ii   507. 

Damietta,  Captured  bv  Crusaders,  ii.  75.3-754. 

Damocles,  Story  of,  i.  599-600. 

Dampier,  Captain,  Explorer  of  Australia,  iv.  840. 

Danby,  Earl  op,  Minister  of  Charles  II.,  iii.  405. 

Dancing,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  80. 

Dandolo,  Doge  of  Venice,  ii.  744  ;  agrees  to  trans- 
port crusaders  to  the  East,  ii.  745 ;  aided  by 
them  in  siege  of  Zara,  ii.  745-747  ;  goes  against 
Constantinople,  ii.  747-748 ;  hero  of  the  siege, 
ii.  749  ;  iii.  .38. 

Danegeld,  Levied  on  the  Saxons,  ii.  575-.577. 

Danes  (see  Northmen),  Invade  England,  ii.  560- 
561 ;  overthrow  Alfred,  ii.  561 ;  defeated  by 
the  Saxons,  ii.  563 ;  divide  England  with  Al- 
fred, ii.  563-566 ;  struggle  of  for  the  ascend- 
ency, ii.  .574-577,  656. 


Daniel,  The  Hebrew,  i.  296. 

Dannewerk,  Stormed  by  the  Prussians,  iv.  606. 

Dante,  Referred  to,  iii.  43. 

Danton,  (ieorge  Jaquks,  Sketch  of,  iii.  656-657; 
ascendency  of,  iii.  656-672;  executed,  iii.  672. 

Darbov,  AiiCHnisHOP  op  Pari.s,  Killed  liy  the 
Commune,  iv.  547. 

Darius  Codomanus,  King  of  Persia,  i.  371 ;  con- 
fronts Alexander,  i.  371,  641 ;  at  Issus,  i.  373, 
64.3-644;  attempts  negotiations,  i.  646-648;  at 
Arbela,  i.  374,  650-651 ;  a  fugitive,  i.  653-654 ; 
death  of,  i.  376,  654. 

Darius  Hy.staspis,  King  of  Persia,  i.  356;  restores 
the  national  religion,  i.  357  ;  suppresses  insur- 
rections, i.  357-3.58;  reorganizes  the  empire,  i. 
358-359  ;  administrative  system  of,  i.  359-360  ; 
looks  to  the  West,  i.  360;  Scythian  campaign 
of,  i.  360;  breaks  with  the  Greeks,  i.  361 ;  pre- 
pares to  invade  Europe,  i.  362,  541-542. 

Darius  Nothus,  Reign  of,  i.  ,366-367. 

Darnley,  Lord,  Second  husband  of  Mary  Stuart, 
iii.  280;  murdered,  iii.  281. 

Daroghinski,  General,  Russian  Commander  in 
Turko-Russian  war,  iv.  728-729. 

Darwin,  Charles  Robert,  Notice  of,  iv.  372. 

Datis,  Commander  of  the  Persians,  i.  542. 

Daun,  Mar.shal,  Commander  of  Austrians  in 
Seven  Years'  AVar,  iii.  544,  549,  551,  552,  553, 
554. 

David,  King  of  Israel,  i.  288;  conquers  Jerusalem, 
i.  290;  encourages  literature,  i.  290. 

David,  King  of  Scotland,  Deposed,  iii.  115. 

Davis,  Jeffer.son,  President  of  Confederate  States, 
iv,  102 ;  at  Montgomerv  and  Richmond,  iv. 
102,  112;  sketch  of,  iv."  112-113;  escape  and 
capture  of,  iv.  163. 

Dav-Kina,  Con.sort  of  Hea,  i.  138. 

Davoust,  Marshal,  Victor  of   Auerstadt,  iii.  715. 

Day  of  Judgment,  Believed  in  by  Islam,  ii.  458- 
459;  expected  in  Dark  Ages,  iii.  588-.589. 

Dead  Sea,  Description  of,  i.  248. 

Dea  DiA,  Festival  of,  ii.  97. 

Deane,  Silas,  Sent  to  France,  iii.  608. 

Dearborn,  General  Henry,  Commander-in-chief 
of  American  army,  iii.  780;  cajjtures  Toronto, 
iii.  783. 

Debt,  Laws  of  Solon  concerning,  i.  532-533  ;  of  the 
Romans  concerning,  ii.  120-121. 

Decatur,  Commodore,  In  the  Mediterranean,  iii. 
777 ;  takes  the  Macedonian,  iii.  781 ;  subdues 
the  Algerine  pirates,  iii.  787. 

Decazes,  Duke,  Leader  of  French  chamber,  iv. 
460. 

Decemviri,  Appointment  of,  ii.  125. 

Decius,  Reign  of,  ii.  .321-322. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  Made  by  Con- 
gress, iii.  598 ;  provisions  of,  iii.  598-599. 

Declaration  of  Rights,  Passed  by  American 
Congress,  iii.  591. 

DeYoces,  Fabulous  king  of  Jledia,  i.  225. 

De  Kale,  Comes  to  America,  iii.  605 ;  death  of,  iii. 
613. 

Delhi,  Insurrection  at  in  1857,  iv.  350-351. 

Delos,  Confederacy  of,  i.  557. 

Delphi,  Holy  City  of  Greece,  i.  492-493 ;  defense 
of,  i.  549 ;  treasures  of  devoted  to  war,  i.  622. 

Delphic  Oracle,  Description  of,  i.  492—493. 

Delta  of  Egypt,  Described,  i.  30. 

Deluge,  The  Chaldsean  account  of,  i.  112-113;  As- 
syrian account  of,  i.  113-114. 

Demagogues,  Evil  influence  of,  iv.  110. 

Demeter.  Feast  of,  i.  495;  myth  of,  i.  501. 

Demetrius  Donski,  Emperor  of  Russia,  iii.  154. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Career  of,  i.  071-673. 

Democracy,  Born  in  Greece,  i.  463;  struggles  of  in 
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Rome,  ii.  108,  120-129,  134-138,  143 ;  nurtured 
in  the  free  cities,  iii.  33-35. 

Demosthenes,  Rise  of,  i.  606 ;  his  orations,  i.  606 ; 
sent  to  Macedon,  i.  607 ;  corresponds  with 
Persia,  i.  626;  zeal  of,  i.  627. 

Demotic  Chakacter,  Used  by  the  Egyptians,  i. 
100-101. 

Denmark,  Early  history  of,  ii.  654-656;  in  four- 
teenth and  flfteentli  centuries,  iii.  153-154;  in 
sixteenth  century  (see  Reformation  and  Lait 
Half  of  Century  XVI.);  in  seventeenth  cent- 
ury (see  Thirty  Years'  War);  in  age  of  Revo- 
lution (see  French  Remlution  and  Consulate 
and  Empire);  war  of  with  Prussia,  iv.  606-607. 

Derby,  Lord,  Ministry  of,  iv.  329-332,  373-378, 
396-39S. 

Depretis,  Signor,  Ministry  of,  iv.  680-689. 

Db  Rhyter,  Admiral  of  Holland,  iii.  427,429; 
killed,  iii.  447-448. 

Desaix,  General,  Death  of,  iii.  700. 

De  Soto,  Ferdinand,  Career  of  in  the  New  World, 
iii.  .350-352. 

Dessoles,  Marquis  of,  President  of  French  Coun- 
cil, iv.  460. 

D'Estaing,  Count,  French  admiral  in  War  of  In- 
dependence, iii.  609,  630;  attempts  to  capture 
Savannah,  iii.  611-612. 

Dettingen,  Battle  of,  iii.  5.32. 

Deucalion,  Tradition  of,  i.  509. 

D'Eu,  Count,  Constable  of  France,  iii.  55. 

Dbvas,  Believed  in  by  the  Medes,  i.  220. 

Devereux,  Robert.     (See  Essex.) 

Diana,  Temple  of  described,  i.  317-318. 

Diana  op  Poitiers,  At  court  of  Henry  II.,  iii.  240. 

Diaz,  Rodrigo.  (See  the  Cid.) 

Dickens,  Charles,  Notice  of,  iv.  412. 

Dictatorship,  Establishment  of,  ii.  118. 

Diderot,  Denis,  Leader  of  Encyclopedists,  iii.  624. 

Dies  Ir,e,  Belief  in  in  Dark  Ages,  ii.  588-589. 

Dieskau,  Defeat  of  at  Fort  Edward,  iii.  565. 

DiEU  LE  Veut,  Cry  of  the  Crusaders,  ii.  623,  668, 
693,  717. 

DiNwiDDiE,  Governor  of  Virginia,  iii.  559,  560,561. 

Diocletian,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  324 ;  epoch  of,  ii. 
324-327;  system  of,  ii.  325;  resigns,  ii.  325; 
persecutes  the  Christians,  ii.  326-327. 

DiODORUS,  His  dates,  i.  42. 

DiONYSius,  Tyrant  of  Sicily,  i.  599;  career  of,  i. 
602-603. 

Dionysus,  Feast  of,  i.  495 ;  myth  of,  i.  504. 

Directory,  Executive  Council  of  France,  iii.  680; 
ascendenc}'  of,  iii.  680-694 ;  gives  place  to 
Consulate,  iii.  694. 

Disestablishment  op  Irish  Church,  Favored  by 
O'Connell,  iv.  271 ;  bill  for  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment, iv.  407. 

Disraeli,  Bkx.iamin,  Attacks  Sir  Robert  Peel,  iv. 
310-311 ,  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  iv.  377; 
in  Derby  cabinet,  iv.  397 ;  ministry  of,  iv. 
417-421 ;  at  Berlin  congress,  iv.  732. 

Dizful,  The,  Description  of,  i.  246. 

Dogorgan,  Battle  of,  ii.  683. 

Domesday  Book,  Prepared  by  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, ii.  638-639. 

Domitianus,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  297  ;  character 
of,  ii.  297;  poHcv  of,  ii.  298;  measures  of,  ii. 
299 ;  murder  of,  "ii.  299. 

Do.m  Pedro  I.,  Regent  of  Brazil,  iv.  791 ;  becomes 
emperor,  iv.  791. 

Dom  Pedro  II.,  Becomes  emperor,  iv.  791 ;  reign 
of,  iv.  791-794;  sketch  of,  iv.  792;  overthrow 
of,  iv.  793-794. 

DoMREMY,  Home  of  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  70,  73. 

Donald  Bane,  Usurps  the  throne  of  Scotland,  ii. 
675. 


DoNATisTS,  History  of,  ii.  429. 

Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  Campaign  of  in  Italy,  iii. 

514. 
Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  At  war  with   Isabella,  iv. 

273. 
Donelson,  Fort,  Captured  by  Grant,  iv.  118. 
Donoan,  Thomas,  Governor  of  New  York,  iii.  494- 

497. 
Doniphan,  Colonel,  Expedition  of,  iv.  76. 
Don  Pacifico,  Afiair  of,  iv.  321-322. 
Dorian  Migration,  Account  of,  i.  512-513. 
Doric  Hexapolis,  Founding  of,  i.  514. 
Doric  Style,  Of  architecture,  i.  477,  ii.  65. 
Doris,  Description  of,  i.  452. 

Dorr,  Thomas  W.,  Leader  of  Rhode  Island  insur- 
rection, iv.  66. 
Dost  Mohammed,  Prince  of  Afghans,  revolt  of,  iv. 

293-295. 
Douglas,   Earl,   Rebels  against   Henry   IV.,  iii. 

124-125. 
Douglas,    Stephen    A.,  Favors  Kansas-Nebraska 

Bill,  iv.  94-95 ;  candidate  for  Presidency,  iv. 

101. 
Downs,  Battle  of,  iii.  427. 
Draco,  Legislation  of,  i.  531. 
Draft,  Ordered  by  Congress,  iv.  143. 
Draft  Riot  in  New  York,  Account  of,  iv.  143. 
Dragonade,  History  of,  iii.  452-454. 
Dramatic  Poetry-,  Of  the  Greeks,  i.  470. 
Dred  Scott  Decision,  Notice  of,  iv.  96-97. 
Dresden,  Battle  of,  iii.  750. 
Druses  and  Maronites,  War  of   in  the  East,  iv. 

382. 
Drusus,   Marcus  Livius,  Legislation  of,  ii.  206- 

207 ;  war  of  with  the  Germans,  ii.  270-271. 
Dryden,  John,  Poet  of   the  Restoration,  iii.  428, 

430,  439. 
Dualism,  Of  the  Medes,  i.  220 ;  of  the  Persians,  i. 

341. 
DucAS,  Alexander  (Mourzoufle),  Emperor  of  the 

East,  ii.  375-376. 
Duchesne,  Pere.     (See  Hebert.) 
Ducos,  Roger,  Chosen  Consul  of  France,  iii.  694. 
Dudley",  Robert.     (See  Leicester.) 
DuppERiN,  Lord,  Prepares  constitution  for  Egypt, 

iv.  445-446 ;  Governor-General  of  Canada,  iv. 

757-758. 
Du  Guesclin,  General  of  Charles  V.,  iii.  61-62. 
Dunbar,  Battle  of,  iii.  412. 
Dundee,  Lord,  Revolt  of  against  William  III.,  iii. 

444. 
Dunmore,    Governor   of    Virginia,  dismisses  the 

Burgesses,  iii.  592. 
DuMOURiEZ,  General,  Defeats  emigrant  nobles,  iii. 

658 ;  abandons  the  Republic,  iii.  663. 
DuNSTAN,  JNIonk  of   Glastonbury,  ii.  571 ;   career 

of,  ii.  571-573. 
Duodecimal  System,  L'sed   bv  the  Chaldreans,  i. 

129. 
DupLESsis,  Armand  Jean.     (See  Richelieu.) 
DupONT,  Admiral,  Before  Charleston,  iv.  138-139. 
Du  QuESNE,  Fort,   Built  by  the  French,  iii.  561 ; 

taken  by  the  English,  iii.  567. 
Durazzo,  Charles,  Prince  of  Naples,  iii.  63;  ca- 
reer of,  iii.  63. 
Durham,  Rebellion  of,  ii.  638.    , 
Durham,  Lord,  Becomes  Governor  of  Canada,  iv. 

278;  administration  of,  iv.  750-751. 

E. 

EADDrRGH.4,  Wife  of  Beotric,  ii.  448. 
Early,   General  Jubal,  Invades  Maryland  and 

Pennsylvania,  iv.  158 ;  routed  at  Cedar  Creek 

and  Winchester,  iv.  159. 
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Earth  Burial,  Rejected  by  the  Egyptians,  i.  80- 
81 ;  also  by  the  Medes,  i.  223 ;  practiced  by 
the  Greeks,  i.  497 ;  by  the  Romans,  ii.  99 ;  by 
the  Cliristians,  ii.  99-100. 

EASTER^^  Assyria,  Character  and  hmits  of,  i. 
144-14.i. 

Eastkrm  Empire,  Separated  from  the  We.st,  ii.  331 ; 
general  history  of,  ii.  331-384 ;  overthrow  of, 
ii.  382-384. 

Easterm  Edrope,  History  of  in  XlXth  century, 
iv.  697-740. 

Easterm  Question,  Nature  of,  iv.  332-340. 

East  India  Co.mpany,  Sketch  of,  iv.  368-370.  (See 
also  India  and  Sepoy  Rebellion.) 

East  River  Bridge,  Construction  of,  iv.  213-214. 

Ecbvtana,  Description  of,  i.  203-204;  taken  by 
Alexander,  i.  653. 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  Account  of,  iv.  322- 
323. 

EcHiNiQUE,  General,  President  of  Peru,  iv.  788. 

Eclipse,  Battle  of,  i.  299. 

Eclipses,  Eirly  records  of,  i.  129,  273. 

EcNOMus,  Battle  of,  ii.  1.52. 

Ecuador,  Summary  of  history  of,  iv.  786-787. 

Ecumenical  Council  of  1869-1870,  Account  of, 
iv.  675. 

Edessa,  Principality  of  founded,  ii.  685  ;  trans- 
ferred to  Baldwin,  ii.  697;  to  Jo-icelyn,  ii.  699, 
711 ;  decline  of,  ii.  711 ;  fall  of,  ii.  712. 

Edgar,  King  of  England,  ii.  572;  reign  of,  ii.  572-573. 

Edgar  Athelin'g,  Proclaimed  king  of  England,  ii. 
628;  favored  bv  William,  ii.  6.30;  leader  of  the 
First  Crusade, "ii.  673,  675,  691. 

Edgehill,  Battle  of,  iii.  401. 

Edict  op  Nantes,  Issued  by  Henry  IV.,  iii.  264; 
revoked  by  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  4.50. 

Edict  op  Restitution,  Issued  by  Ferdinand  II., 
iii.  326. 

Edict  of  Toleration,  Issuance  of  by  James  II., 
iii.  433. 

Edison,  Thomas  A.,  Inventor  of  phonograph  and 
electric  light  apparatus,  iv.  210-213. 

Edith,  Wife  of  Harold,  ii.  627. 

Edmund  Atiieling,  King  of  England,  ii.  570;  reign 
of,  ii.  570-571. 

Edmund  Ironside,  Divides  England  with  Canute, 
ii.  -577. 

Edric  the  Forester,  Revolt  of,  ii.  632. 

EDUC.4.T10N,  Necessary  to  the  existence  of  free  in- 
stitutions, iv.  864. 

Educational  Question  in  Great  Britain,  Sketch 
of,  iv.  411-412. 

Edward  I.  op  England,  Reign  of,  iii.  110-112. 

Edward  II.  op  England,  Reign  of,  iii.  112-113. 

Edward  III.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  iii.  52, 
113;  marries  Philippa,  iii.  114;  interferes  in 
Scotland,  iii.  115;  wars  of  with  France,  iii.  54- 
59,  116-119. 

Edward  IV.  of  England,  Reign  of,  iii.  137-138. 

Edward  V.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  iii.  138  ; 
murdered  by  Richard,  iii.  139. 

Edward  VI.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  iii.  227, 
270;  reign  of,  iii.  270-273. 

Edward  of  York,  Becomes  leader  of  Yorkist 
party,  iii.  133;  takes  the  throne,  iii.  135;  reign 
of,  iii.  135-138.     (See  Edward  IV.) 

Edward  Plantagenet,  Leader  of  the  Eighth  Cru- 
sade, ii.  767 ;  attempted  assassination  of,  ii. 
769;  returns  to  England,  ii.  787;  conquers 
Wales,  ii.  787 ;  settles  affairs  of  Scotland,  ii. 
787,  788 ;  loses  Guienne.  ii.  788 ;  reign  of,  iii. 
110-113.     (See  Edward  II.) 

Edward,  Prince  of  Lancaster,  Intrusted  to  a 
robber,  iii.  135  ;  at  Tewkesbury,  iii.  137  ;  killed 
by  Gloucester  and  Clarence,  iii.  137. 


Edward  the  Confessor,  Becomes  king  of  England, 
ii.  580 ;  favors  the  Normans,  ii.  580-581  ;  puts 
down  Godwin,  ii.  581 ;  counter-revolution 
against,  ii.  581-582;  death  of,  ii.  583-584. 

Edward  the  Elder,  Succeeds  Alfred,  ii.  569; 
reign  of,  ii.  569-570. 

Edward  the  Martyr,  King  of  England,  ii.  573. 

Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  ii.  446. 

Edwy,  King  of  England,  ii.  571 ;  reign  of,  ii.  571- 
572. 

Egbert,  King  of  Wessex,  ii.  448 ;  founder  of  Eng- 
land, ii.  448-449,  559 ;  descendants  of,  ii.  560. 

Egeria,  Myth  of,  ii.  106. 

Egfrid,  King  of  Northumbria,  ii.  447. 

Egmont,  Count,  Ambassador  of  the  Netherlands, 
iii.  297  ;  imprisoned,  iii.  301 ;  condemned  and 
executed,  iii.  301-302. 

Egypt,  General  history  of,  i.  29-102  ;  country  of,  i. 
29-36 ;  people  of,  i.  36-41 ;  civil  and  military 
annals  of,  i.  41-71 ;  manners  and  customs  of, 
i.  71-83 ;  religion  and  art  of,  i.  83-102 ;  Spar- 
tan expedition  into,  i.  324  ;  a  Roman  province, 
ii.  178;  conquered  by  the  Moslems,  ii.  472- 
473;  expedition  of  the  French  into,  iii.  6H9- 
691;  Suez  Canal  project  in,  iv.  514-517;  be- 
ginning of  ascendency  of  Great  Britain  in,  iv. 
289-290 ;  sketch  of  history  of  in  ancient  times, 
iv.  439-449. 

Egypt  (the  country).  Formed  by  the  Nile,  i.  29-30; 
climate  of,  i.  30.;  divisions  of,  i.  30-34  ;  nomes 
of,  i.  34 ;  dependent  on  the  Nile,  i.  34-35  ;  fer- 
tility of,  i.  36. 

Egyptian  Literature,  Character  of,  i.  71. 

Egyptians,  Origin  of,  i.  36;  ethnic  j)Osition  of,  i. 
37;  their  invasion  of  the  Nile  Valley,  i.  37; 
influences  of  nature  upon,  i.  37-38 ;  formation 
of  character  of,  i.  38-39 ;  form  and  features  of, 
i.  39-40;  character  of,  i.  40-41  ;  their  social 
system,  i.  77 ;  their  home-life,  i.  79 ;  their 
amusements,  i.  80;  their  funerals,  i.  80-83. 

El,  The  Chaktean  deity,  i.  133,  192. 

Eisenach,  Student-home  of  Luther,  iii.  192. 

EisLEBEN,  Birthplace  of  Luther,  iii.  191. 

Elagabalus,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  317;  Oriental 
superstitions  of,  ii.  318  ;  reign  of,  ii.  318. 

Elba,  Assigned  to  Napoleon,  iii.  757. 

Eldred,  King  of  England,  ii.  571 ;  career  of,  ii. 
573-574. 

Eleanor,  Queen  of  France,  ii.  719 ;  goes  on  Sec- 
ond Crusade,  ii.  719  ;  with  her  Troubadours  at 
Antioch,  ii.  720 ;  divorced,  ii.  722  ;  her  lovers, 
ii.  722  ;  ransoms  the  Lion  Heart,  ii.  742. 

Electric  Light,  Invention  of,  iv.  211-213. 

Elephantis,  Mentioned,  i.  53. 

Eleusinian  Mystery,  Of  the  Greeks,  i.  495. 

Elfrida,  Wife  of  Edgar,  ii.  573. 

Elgin,  Lord,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  iv.  751 ; 
English  ambassador  to  China,  iv.  381,  810- 
811. 

Elqiva,  wife  of  Edwy,  ii.  571  ;  sorrows  of  ii.  572. 

El  Hadac,  Caliph  of  Cairo,  ii.  723 ;  crafty  policy 
of,  ii.  724. 

Elimea,  Macedonian  province,  i.  612. 

Elis,  Description  of,  i.  454 ;  subjugation  of  by 
Sparta,  i.  .589;  war  of  with  Arcadia,  i.  601-602. 

Elizabeth  I.  of  Russia,  Enemy  of  Frederick  II., 
iii.  537-538 ;  mentioned,  iii.  579. 

Elizabeth  of  Y'ork,  Contended  for  by  Gloucester 
and  Richmond,  iii.  140 ;  married  by  Rich- 
mond, iii.  141. 

Elizabeth  Tudor,  Birth  of,  iii.  219;  Protestant  by 
necessity,  iii.  219-221 ;  sought  by  Lord  Sey- 
mour, iii.  271  ;  relations  of  with  Mary  Tudor, 
iii.  274;  proclaimed  queen,  iii.  276;  sketch  of, 
iii.  277-278 ;  refuses  marriage,  iii.  278,  279-280 ; 
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relations  of  to  Mary  Stuart,  iii.  278-280 ;  minis- 
ters of,  iii.  279;  receives  Mary  Stuart,  iii.  282; 
plots  against,  iii.  283  ;  conduct  of  after  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, iii.  254;  signs  death-warrant  of 
Marv,  iii.  284 ;  resists  Spanish  invasion,  iii.  284- 
286  ;"  relations  of  to  Essex,  iii.  280-288  ;  death 
of,  iii.  289;  epoch  of,  iii.  289-290;  literary 
glory  of  reign  of,  iii.  290-295. 

El  K\sr,  Description  of,  i.  263. 

£li,.\.  Leader  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ii.  443-444. 

Elphinstone,  Gk.nek^l,  British  commander  in 
Cabul,  iv.  295-296. 

Eltekeh,  Battle  of,  i.  180. 

Em.vncip.^tion  Bill,  Passage  of,  iv.  270-271. 

E.\iancip.\tion  Procl,4.mation,  Issued  by  Lincoln, 
iv.  130. 

Emath^a,  Macedonian  province,  i.  613. 

Embalming,  Among  the  Egyptians,  i.  81. 

E.MBARGO  Act,  Passage  of,  iii.  779  ;  repealed,  iii.  779. 

Emessa,  Taken  by  the  Moslems,  ii.  466-467. 

Emicjrant  Nobles,  Organize  army,  iii.  646;  on 
German  frontier,  iii.  647,  650 ;  defeated  at 
.Temappes,  iii.  658 ;  conspiracies  of,  iii.  677 ; 
instigate  insurrection  in  Paris,  iii.  681 ;  re- 
called l)y  Napoleon,  iii.  703. 

Emi.v  Bey,  i^escue  of  by  Stanley,  iv.  450-451. 

Emipher,  I5etrays  Antioch  to  the  Crusaders,  ii.  687. 

E.MMA  OF  Normandy,  Becomes  queen  of  England, 
ii.  575 ;  wrongs  of,  ii.  576 ;  married  to  Canute, 
ii.  577. 

ENcycLOp.EDiSTS  OF  FRANCE,  Forerunners  of  the 
New  Era,  iii.  623-626. 

Encyclopedie,  Francaise,  Account  of,  iii.  623- 
624. 

Encyclopedie,  Methodique,  Reiictionarv  charac- 
ter of,  iii.  624-626. 

En'giiien,  Duke  d'.  Execution  of  iii.  805. 

England,  Pi'iiuitive  history  of  (see  Britain);  con- 
quered by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ii.  44.3-445 ; 
under  the' Heptarchy,  ii.  445-450;  under  the 
Saxon  kings,  ii.  5.59-578;  under  the  Danes,  ii. 
578-580;  conquered  by  the  Normans,  ii.  624- 
628;  under  the  feudal  kings,  ii.  623-645;  dur- 
ing thirteenth  century,  ii.  777-788;  during 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  iii.  110-141 ; 
during  Reformation  (see  Reformation) ;  in  last 
half  of  century  XVI.,  iii.  270-273;  under 
first  two  Stuarts,  iii.  37.5-397 ;  during  civil 
war  and  commonwealth,  iii.  397-424 ;  from 
Restoration  to  Second  Revolution,  iii.  424-439 ; 
from  William  III.  to  George  I.,  iii.  439-469; 
under  George  II.,  iii.  506-509 ;  under  George 
III.,  iii.  570-574  (see  also  American  and 
French  Revolutions);  in  nineteenth  century, 
iv.  253-452. 

English  Language,  Developed  under  Edward 
III.,  iii.  119. 

English  Revolution,  Causes  of,  iii.  37.5-397;  mil- 
itary history  of,  iii.  397-409  ;  Crorawellian  era 
of,  iii.  409-424;  reaction  against,  iii.  424-434; 
second  outbreak  of,  iii.  434-439  ;  last  period  of, 
iii.  439-46(5 ;  how  regarded  in  New  England, 
iii.  487-489. 

Engraving,  Of  tlie  Chaldeeans,  i.  131 ;  of  the  As- 
syrians, i.  200;  of  the  Babylonians,  i.  270-271. 

Ennius,  Sketch  of,  ii.  69. 

Ennus,  Leader  of  the  slaves,  ii.  193. 

Eord.ea,  Macedonian  province,  i.  612. 

Epaminondas,  Boeotrarch  of  Thebes,  1.  594 ;  mili- 
tary genius  of,  i.  595-.596;  overthrows  the 
Spartans,  i.  .597 ;  death  of,  i.  602. 

Ephesus,  Description  of,  i.  317;  taken  by  Alexan- 
der, i.  637. 

Ephors,  Of  Sparta,  i.  525. 

Epic  Poetry,  Of  the  Greeks,  i.  468-469. 


Epicurus,  System  of,  ii.  101. 

Epimetheus,  Tradition  of,  i.  509. 

Epirus,  Description  of,  i.  452. 

Episcopalianism.      (See     Cliurch     of     England.) 

Abolished  by  Parliament,  iii.  408-409 ;  restora- 
tion of,  iii.  426;  attempted  reestablishment  of 

in  Scotland,  iii.  445-446. 
Epitaphs,  Of  the  Greeks,  i.  497;  of  the  Romans, 

ii.  99. 
Epoch  of  War,  In  .Japan,  iv.  821-822. 
Equites,  Order  of,  ii.  112. 

Erasmus,  Attempts  to  reform  society,  iii.  187-188. 
Erechtheum,  Notice  of,  i.  478. 
Erfurt,  Congress  of,  iii.  724. 
Eric  of  Pomeuania,  King  of  Sweden,  iii.  151. 
Ericsson,  John,  Inventor  of  Monitor,  iv.  120. 
Ernest  August,  Viceroy  of  Hanovt-r,  iv.  587,  588. 
Erzerouji,  Siege  and  capture  if,  iv.  731. 
Esar-Haddon,  King  of  A.ssyria,  i.  183-184;  makes 

war  in  Syria,  i.  183 ;  invades  Babylonia,  i.  184 ; 

subdues  Egypt,  i.  184. 
Essenes.  Sect  of  Jews,  ii.  289. 
Essex,   Earl  of,  Favorite  of  Elizabeth,  iii.  286; 

sent  to  Ireland,  iii.  286-287;  quarrrls  with  the 

queen,  iii.  287 ;  treason  of,  iii.  287 ;  condemned 

and  executed,  iii.  287-288 ;  story  of  his  ring, 

iii.  288. 
Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  ii.  447. 
Ethelbald,  King  of  Wessex,  ii.  449-450,  559-560. 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Wessex,  ii.  450,  560. 
EriiELFLEDA,  Princess  of  Mercia,  ii.  569-570. 
Ethelred  the  Unready',  King  of  England,  ii.  574; 

reign  of,  ii.  574-577. 
Ethelwulf,  King  of  Wessex,  ii.  449,  559. 
Ethiopians,  Ascendency  of  in  Egypt,  i.  68-69. 
Ethnology',   Subject  of    considered,  i.   36-37;    i. 

108-109,  383. 
Etioles,  Mada.me  d'.     (See  Pompadour.) 
Etruria,  Description  of,  ii.  46. 
Eudes,  Defends  Paris  against  the  Northmen,  ii. 

547. 
EuDoxiA,  Career  of,  ii.  347-349. 
Eugene,  Prince  of  Savoy,  Imperial  general,  iii. 

459,  461,  463 ;   takes  Belgrade,  iii.  523 ;   death 

of,  iii.  523. 
Eugenie,    Marie    of    Montijo,    Empress    of    the 

French,  iv.  508 ;    hatred  of   to  Germans,  iv. 

523 ;  flies  from  Paris,  iv.  530 ;   at  Chiselhurst, 

iv.  415,  530. 
Eumenes,  Successor  of  Alexander,  i.  668-670. 
Eunuchs,  At  the  Persian  court,  i.  335. 
Euphrates,  Character  of,  i.  103-105 ;    relations  of 

to  Baliylon,  i.  260. 
Euphrates"  Valley,  Character  of,  i.  240. 
EuRic,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  ii.  425. 
Euripides,  Life  and  work  of,  i.  472. 
Europa,  Tradition  of,  i.  508. 

Eurybiades,  Commands  the  Greek  fleet,  i.  .547-548. 
EuTAW  Springs,  Battle  of,  iii.  616. 
EvARTS,  AViLLiAM   M.,   Centennial   oration  of,  iv. 

190;  Secretary  of  State,  iv.  194. 
Evelyn,  Sir  John,  Quoted,  iii.  431 ;    mentioned, 

iii.  439,  473. 
Evesham.  I5attle  of,  ii.  786. 
Evil  Genius,  The,  Account  of,  i.  195. 
Evil-Merodach,  King  of  Babylonia,  i.  297 ;  reign 

of,  i.  298. 
Eylau,  Battle  of,  iii.  717. 
Eyre,  Edward  John,  Governor  of   Jamaica,   iv. 

393-394. 


FABIATS  GEPiS,  Exile  of,  ii.  124. 
Fabus  Maximus.  CJuintus,   Consul  of   Rome,  ii, 
142. 
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Fabius  Maximus,  QtriSTUS,  Dictator  of  Rome,  ii. 
164 ;  policy  of,  ii.  164. 

Factories  Act,  Passage  of,  iv.  303. 

Fairfa.x,  Thomas,  tieneral  of  the  Parliamentari- 
ans, iii.  401,  403,  405. 

Fairmount  Park,  Scene  of  Centennial  Exposition, 
iv.  188. 

Fair  Oaks,  Battle  of,  iv.  124. 

Faliero,  Marino,  Doge  of  Venice,  iii.  38. 

Falk,  Doctor,  Prepares  Anti-Catholic  laws  for 
Germany,  iv.  630. 

Familia,  Of  the  Romans,  ii.  85. 

Fanaticism,  Growth  of  in  papal  Church,  ii.  588- 
589,  603. 

Farnese,  Ale-xander,  Spanish  general  in  Nether- 
lands, iii.  307-309. 

Farragit,  Admiral  David  G.,  Opens  the  Missis- 
sippi, iv.  I:i0-121 ;  victorious  in  Mobile  Bay, 
iv.  152-153;  death  of,  iv.  187. 

Farrel,  AVilliam,  French  reformer,  iii.  235 ;  ban- 
ished, iii.  236. 

Fatima,  Daughter  of  the  Prophet,  ii.  455 ;  mother 
of  the  Fatimites,  ii.  492. 

Fatimites,  Dynasty  of  Islam,  ii.  492 ;  ascendency 
of,  ii.  493-512 ;  African  branch  of,  ii.  651. 

Faust,  John,  Inventor  of  printing,  iii.  109. 

Fau.sta,  Wife  of  Constantine,  ii.  330. 

Fah-stin.*.,  Wife  of  Aurelius,  ii.  312. 

Favre,  Jules,  French  ambassador  and  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  iv.  535 ;  speaks  for  France,  iv. 
530 ;  negotiates  with  Bismarck,  iv.  622. 

Fawkes,  Guy,  The  Gunpowder  conspirator,  iii. 
379-385 ;  put  to  death,  iii.  385. 

Feasts,  Of  the  Babylonians,  i.  277-278;  of  the 
Persians,  i.  334;  of  the  Greeks,  i.  485;  of  the 
Romans,  ii.  87-91. 

Federalist  Party,  Origin  of,  iii.  619 ;  ascendency 
of,  iii.  768-776. 

Fehrbellix,  Battle  of,  iii.  520. 

Fenian  Brotherhood,  General  history  of,  iv.  399- 
401 ;  threatens  peace  of  Canada,  iv.  399-400, 
752-753. 

Feodor,  Emperor  of  Russia,  iii.  471. 

Feodor  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  iii.  471. 

Feodorovitch,  Michael,  Emperor  of  Russia,  iii. 
471. 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria,  Accession  of,  iv.  590. 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Germany,  Elected  king,  iii.  230; 
becomes  emperor,  iii.  265 ;  reign  of,  iii.  265- 
268. 

Ferdinand  II.  of  Germany,  Becomes  emperor, 
iii.  320 ;  reign  of,  iii.  320-339. 

Ferdinand  III.  of  Germany,  Becomes  emperor, 
iii.  339;  reign  of,  iii.  339-346. 

Ferdinand  IV.  of  Sicily,  Invades  Italy,  iii.  691. 

Ferdinand  VI.  of  Naples,  Overthrow  of.  iii.  713- 
714. 

Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  Deposed  by  Napoleon, 
iii.  721;  acknowledged  king,  iii.  753;  grants 
Mexican  Constitution,  iv.  770. 

Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  Hanoverian  general  in 
Seven  Years'  War,  iii,  550.  .551,  5-52,  554. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  King  of  Castile,  iii. 
143 ;  inherits  Aragon,  iii.  143  ;  persecutes  her- 
etics and  Jews,  iii.  143-144  ;  expels  the  Moors, 
iii.  144. 

Ferretti,  Cardinal  Mastai,  Becomes  Pius  IX, 
iv.  660. 

Ferry,  Jules,  Minister  of  Instruction,  iv.  559 ; 
prime  minister,  iv.  560-569. 

Festivals,  Of  the  Greeks,  i.  495-496 ;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  97-98. 

Fetiales,  College  of,  ii.  140. 

Feudal  England,  History  of,  ii.  623-645. 

Feudal  France,  History  of,  ii.  598-608. 


Feudal  Germany,  History  of,  ii.  608-622. 

Feudalism,  General  consideration  of,  ii.  587-597 ; 
causes  of,  ii.  588-591  ;  induced  by  spirit  of 
national  independence,  ii.  588 ;  by  religious 
and  philosophical  beliefs,  ii.  588;  by  personal 
character  of  the  Carlovingians,  ii.  589-590 ; 
land  tenure  under,  ii.  59CK591 ;  vassalage  a 
part  of,  ii.  590-591 ;  military  service  under,  ii. 
591 ;  universal  necessity  of,  ii.  591-592 ;  social 
and  family  system  of,  ii.  592-594  ;  sentiments 
engendered  by,  ii.  594-595 ;  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of,  ii.  596-597 ;  dominant  in 
France,  ii.  598-608 ;  in  Germanv,  ii.  608-623 ; 
in  England,  ii.  623-645;  growth  of,  ii.  602; 
overthrown  by  the  Free  Cities,  iii.  34-35,  45 ; 
put  down  by  Louis  XL,  iii.  67-81  ;  fall  of  in 
England,  iii."  141 ;  non-success  of  in  Italy,  iii. 
144. 

Fideles,  Social  class  in  Feudalism,  ii.  530. 

Field,  Cyrus  W.,  Lays  Atlantic  cable,  iv.  98-99. 

Field  op  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Royal  meeting  at, 
iii.  203. 

Fieschi,  Joseph  Marie,  Attempts  to  assassinate 
Louis  Philippe,  iv.  489-491. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  Vice-President  of  United 
States,  iv.  85 ;  accedes  to  Presidency,  iv.  87 ; 
administration  of,  iv.  87-91. 

Financial  Panic,  Of  1837,  iv.  57 ;  of  1873,  iv.  186- 
187. 

Fire  Worship,  Of  the  Jledes,  i.  222-224. 

First  Messenian  War,  History  of,  i.  526-528. 

First  Sacred  War,  History  of,  i.  518. 

Fish  Eaters,  Country  of,  i.  309. 

Fisher,  Fort,  Capture  of,  iv.  153. 

FisK,  Clinton  B.,  Candidate  for  Presidency,  iv. 
235. 

FiTZ-OsBORN,  Rebellion  of,  ii.  636. 

Five  Forks,  Battle  of,  iv.  160. 

Five  Hundred,  Council  of  established,  iii.  680. 

Five-twenty  Bonds,  Account  of  iv.  166. 

Flamen,  Office  of  in  Rome,  ii.  93. 

Flaminian  Way,  Description  of,  ii.  147,  158. 

Flaminius,  Caius,  Tribune  of  Rome,  ii.  158. 

Flaminius  Titus  Quinctius,  Defeats  Philip  V.,  ii. 
179 ;  proclaims  liberty  to  the  Greeks,  ii.  180. 

Flavian  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  Rome,  ii. 
292-300. 

Fletcher,  Benjamin,  Governor  of  New  York,  iii. 
497. 

Fleury,  Cardinal,  Minister  of  Louis  XV.,  iii. 
514,  515. 

Flood.     (See  Deluge.) 

Flora,  Festival  of,  ii.  97. 

Florence,  Founding  of,  iii.  42 ;  early  history  of, 
iii.  42-43 ;  under  the  ;\Iedici,  iii.  43-44. 

Fontaine,  Notice  of,  iii.  469. 

Fontenailles,  Battle  of,  ii.  541-542. 

FoNTENOY,  Battle  of,  iii.  516. 

Forbes,  General,  Captures  Fort  Du  Quesne,  iii. 
567. 

Forrest,  General,  In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
iv.  145. 

Forsteb,  William  E.,  Promotes  education  in 
England,  iv.  411-414. 

FoTHERiNGAY  Castle,  Prisoii  of  Mary  Stuart,  iii. 
283-284. 

FouLKE  OF  Anjou,  Rebellion  of,  ii.  635-636 ;  mar- 
ries daughter  of  Baldwin  II.,  ii.  699. 

FouLKE  OF  Neuilly,  Preaches  the  Fourth  Crusade, 
ii.  744. 

Four  per  cent  Bonds,  Issuance  of,  iv.  166. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  Succeeds  Pitt  in  British 
Ministry,  iii.  713. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  iii.  202 ;  re- 
lations of  with  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIIL, 
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iii.  202-215;  at  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  iii. 
203;  at  war  with  the  emperor,  iii.  205-208; 
captured  at  Pavia,  iii.  208 ;  imprisonment  of, 
iii.  208-209;  concludes  treaty  of  Cambray,  iii. 
210 ;  makes  a  league  with  Solyman,  iii.  214 ; 
death  of,  iii.  227. 

Fbancis  II.  OF  France,  Becomes  king,  iii.  243 ; 
marries  Mary  istuart,  iii.  243 ;  reign  of,  iii. 
243-246. 

Fkancis  II.,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  650 ;  refuses 
peace  with  France,  iii.  683 ;  seeks  and  obtains 
a  treaty,  iii.  710-711;  breaks  it,  iii.  725;  and 
repents,  iii.  7215-727 ;  enters  into  Holy  Alliance, 
iv.  254,  697 ;  character  of,  iv.  589-590. 

Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  Beaten  by 
Napoleon  III.,  iv.  511,  603-604 ;  impedes  Ger- 
man unity,  iv.  605-611 ;   duplicity  of,  iv.  608. 

France,  Early  history  of  (see  Franks) ;  a  division 
of  Charlemagne's  empire,  ii.  539 ;  under  the 
feudal  kings,  ii.  598-608 ;  in  Xlllth  century, 
ii.  788-796 ;  in  XlVth  and  XVth  centuries, 
iii.  4.5-82;  during  Reformation  (see  Reforma- 
tion) ;  in  last  half  of  century  XVI.,  iii.  239- 
265 ;  under  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  439-469 ;  under 
Louis  XV.,  iii.  511-518,  574-576;  in  time  of 
Revolution,  iii.  621 ;  under  consulate  and  em- 
pire, iii.  697-768 ;  in  XlXth  century,  iv.  457- 
580. 

Franco-Austrian  War,  Account  of,  iv.  511-512. 

Franco-Prussian  War,  Causes  of,  iv.  519-523, 
613-617;  course  of,  iv.  523-537;  results  of,  iv. 
622-624. 

Franklin,  Battle  of,  iv.  148. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  Plans  union  for  America, 
iii.  562 ;  printer  of  New  England,  iii.  583 ; 
mentioned,  iii.  590  ;  on  Committee  to  Draft 
Declaration,  iii.  598 ;  American  ambassador 
to  France,  iii.  608,  631;  sketch  of,  iii.  608- 
609 ;  advocate  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  iii.  618. 

Franklin,  .Sir  John,  Arctic  explorer,  iv.  89, 312-313. 

Franks,  Tribal  historv  of,  ii.  395 ;  kingdom  of,  ii. 
395,  430-441,  51.5-o37. 

Frazier's  Farm,  Battle  of,  iv.  124. 

Fredegonda,  Queen-mother  of  the  Franks,  ii.  437. 

Frederick  L,  King  of  Prussia,  iii.  518. 

Frederick  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  ii.  753; 
leader  of  the  Fifth  Crusade,  ii.  753-758. 

Frederick  II.,  the  Great,  Age  of,  iii.  501-584 ; 
relations  of  to  Polish  complication,  iii.  .508, 
516-518 ;  accession  of,  iii.  525  ;  sketch  of,  iii. 
525-528 ;  marries  Elizabeth  Christina,  iii.  528 ; 
methods  of.  iii.  528 ;  begins  war  of  Austrian 
Succession,  iii.  .529 ;  takes  Silesia,  iii.  .530 ;  mil- 
itary genius  of,  iii.  532 ;  first  struggle  of  with 
Austria,  iii.  532-536;  personal  habits  of,  iii. 
534 ;  economy  of,  iii.  536 ;  vigilance  of,  iii. 
538;  makes  alliance  with  England,  iii.  539; 
in  Bohemia,  iii.  540  ;  hard  pressed  by  his  ene- 
mies, iii.  540-541 ;  desperate  struggles  of,  iii. 
542-553 ;  reaction  in  favor  of,  iii.  554-555 ; 
^^ctoriou3  in  Seven  Years'  War,  iii.  556 ;  re- 
habilitates Prussia,  iii.  576-577 ;  death  of,  iii. 
577. 

Frederick  III.  (see  Frederick  William) ;  sickness 
of,  iv.  651-652;  accession  of,  iv.  652;  reign  of, 
iv.  6.52-653 ;  death  of,  iv.  653. 

Frederick  V.,  Of  the  Palatinate,  iii.  .320. 

Frederick  Barbakossa,  Leader  of  Third  Crusade, 
ii.  728;  career  of,  ii.  729-731. 

Frederick  of  Augustenburg,  Claims  Govern- 
ment of  Holstein,  iv.  607. 

Frederick  of  Hohenzollern,  Becomes  Prince  of 
Brandenburg,  iii.  100 ;  defeated  by  Taborites, 
iii.  103 ;  war  of  with  Suabia,  iii.  105. 


Frederick  op  Styria,  BecomeB  emperor,  iii.  104  ; 
reign  of,  iii.  104-107 ;  opposes  Charles  the 
Bold,  iii.  106 ;  death  of,  iii.  107. 

Frederick  the  Handsome,  Career  of,  iii.  87. 

Frederick  the  Wise,  Friend  of  the  Reformers, 
iii.  197. 

Fredericksburg,  Battle  of,  iv.  128-129. 

Frederic  Charles,  Prince,  In  Franco-Austrian 
war,  iv.  610;  commands  division  in  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  iv.  524,  .525,  526,  617. 

Frederic  William,  Crown  prince  of  Prussia,  In 
Franco-Austrian  war,  iv.  610;  commands  di- 
vision in  Franco-Prussian  war,  iv.  524,  525, 
•526,  617 ;   accedes  to  German  throne,  iv.  652. 

Frederic  AVij,liam,  The  great  elector,  Founder  of 
Prussian  greatness,  iii.  518-.520. 

Frederic  William  L,  King  of  Prussia,  iii.  518; 
policy  of,  iii.  518-519 ;  His  Potsdam  Guards, 
iii.  519;  his  Tobacco  Cabinet,  iii.  519-520; 
death  of,  iii.  524. 

Frederic  Willi.\m  II.,  Would  reinstate  Louis 
XVI.,  iii.  650 ;  abandons  coalition,  iii.  679. 

Frederic  Willia.m  III.,  Neutral  towards  France, 
iii.  707;  enters  coalition,  iii.  709;  duplicity 
of,  iii.  710 ;  puni.«hed  by  Napoleon,  iii.  713 ; 
ruin  of,  iii.  715 ;  strikes  "hands  with  the  Czar, 
iii.  747 ;  enters  Paris,  iii.  753 ;  principles  of, 
iv.  583-585;  enters  into  Holy  Alliance,  iv. 
254,  584. 

Frederic  William  IV.,  Becomes  king  of  Prussia, 
iv.  590 ;  policy  of,  iv.  590-591 ;  reign  of,  iv. 
590-603 ;  impedes  German  unity,  iv.  602. 

Free  Cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  General  char- 
acter and  history  of,  iii.  31-45 ;  how  built, 
iii.  32 ;  how  governed,  iii.  32 ;  by  whom  peo- 
pled, iii.  33;  revolt  of  against  feudalism,  iii. 
34 ;  originate  the  Italian  repubHcs,  iii.  35. 

Freedom,  Essential  condition  of  human  happi- 
ness, iv.  862 ;  growth  of  human  faculties  in 
state  of,  iii.  467-469,  iv.  863. 

Free  Soil  Party,  Rise  of,  iv.  90-91 ;  growth  of, 
iv.  96 ;  triumph  of,  iv.  101. 

Free  Trade.     (See  Tariff  Question.) 

Frelinghcysen,  Frederic  T.,  Secretarv  of  State, 
iv.  208. 

Fremont,  John  C,  Career  of  in  California,  iv.  75; 
candidate  for  Presidency,  iv.  96 ;  Union  com- 
mander in  Missouri,  iv.  113. 

French  and  Indian  War,  Causes  of,  iii.  557-561 ; 
historj'  of,  iii.  561-569. 

French  Era,  Establishment  of,  iii.  668. 

French  Revolution,  Causes  of,  iii.  621-634  ;  course 
of,  iii.  634-694;  effects  of  in  Germany,  iv. 
592-593. 

Freycinet,  Ministry  of,  iv.  556-561. 

Friedland,  Battle  of,  iii.  717. 

FuGGER,  Anton,  Banker  of  Charles  V.,  iii.  211. 

Fuller,  Melville  W.,  Chief  justice  of  the  United 
States,  iv.  229. 

Fulton,  Robert,  Invents  steamboat,  iii.  779. 

Funeral  Ceremony.  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  82-83; 
of  the  Clialdfeans,  i.  126-127 ;  of  the  Medes, 
i.  222-223 ;  of  the  Greeks,  i.  497 ;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  98-99. 

o. 

GADSDEI><  PURCHASE,  Account  of,  iv.  91._ 
Gage,  General,  Takes  possession  of  Boston,  iii. 

591 ;  ordered  to  subdue  colonists,  iii.  593. 
Galba,  Servics  Sulpk'ius,  Becomes  emperor,  ii. 

285  ;  his  character,  ii.  286 ;  death  of,  ii.  287. 
Galilee,  Fief  of  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  699. 
Galileo,  Life  and  work  of,  iii.  346-349. 
Gallia.    (See  Gaul.) 
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GAi.i.iEXfs,  Reign  of,  ii.  322. 

Gamarka,  Gk.nekal,  President  of  Peru,  iv.  788. 

Gambetta,  Leon,  Radical  le  ider  in  France,  iv. 
533;  raises  armv  in  the  Soutli,  iv.  533;  leader 
of  Republican  Party,  iv.  555-556,  55S,  559 ; 
heads  Cabinet  of  1.S81  ;  iv.  561  ;  a.scendency 
of,  iv.  .561-564;  death  of,  iv.  565. 

Games,  of  the  Egvptians,  i.  80 ;  of  the  Greeks,  i. 
515-517;  of  tlie  Romans,  ii.  79-83. 

Gandakians,  Notice  of,  i.  315. 

Garkield,  Jame^  a..  Union  colonel  in  Kentucky, 
iv.  117;  elected  President,  iv.  201;  adminis- 
tration of,  iv.  203-207  ;  assassinated,  iv.  205. 

Garibaldi,  Giuseppe,  Leader  of  Italian  Liberal.^, 
iv.  660 ;  raises  army  in  Sicily,  iv.  668 ;  over- 
runs Italy,  iv.  669. 

Gates.  Gexehal  Horatio,  Commands  the  North- 
ern army,  iii.  605;  in  the  South,  iii.  613. 

Gaul,  Conquest  of  by  Csesir,  ii.  229-2;!-). 

Gauls,  Original  seats  of,  ii.  129-130  ;  siege  of  Rome 
by,  ii.  131;  driven  from  Italy,  ii.  131;  incur- 
sions of,  ii.  1.36,  157-158;  conquered  bvC8e.sar, 
ii.  230-234. 

Gaveston,  Piers,  Favorite  of  Edward  II.,  iii.  112. 

Gaza,  Taken  by  Alexander,  i.  648. 

Gelimer,  King  of  the  Vandals,  ii.  430. 

Genet,  Citizen,  Career  of  in  United  States,  iii. 
774. 

Geneva,  Seat  of  Swiss  Protestanti.sm,  iii.  235. 

Genev.\  Award.  (See  Alabama  Claims.) 

Genoa,  Early  history  of,  iii.  39-40  ;  wars  of  with 
Pisa  and  Venice,  iii.  40-41. 

Genseric,  Captures  Rome,  ii.  347 ;  reign  of,  ii. 
427-430. 

George  I.,  op  Hanover,  Becomes  king  of  Eng- 
land, iii.  406,  501 ;  sketch  of,  iii.  501-502  ;  reign 
of,  iii.  .501-506;  dislike  of  for  Prince  of  Wales, 
iii.  503 ;  death  of,  iii.  506. 

George  II.,  of  Hanover,  Becomes  king  of  Eng- 
land, iii.  506;  reign  of,  iii.  506-509;  death  of 
iii.  570. 

George  III.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  iii.  570; 
sketch  of,  iii.  570;  theories  and  principles  of, 
iii.  570-571 ;  attacked  by  AVilkes,  iii.  571  ; 
would  restore  ab-solutism,  iii.  572  ;  enemy  of 
America,  iii.  587-588;  denounced  by  Henry, 
iii.  5'J0-.591  ;  appeal  to  b}'  colonists,  iii.  591 ; 
hires  mercenaries,  iii.  597  ;  gives  up  America, 
iii.  617  ;  death  of  iv.  256. 

George  IV.  of  England,  Accession  of,  iv.  256; 
reign  of,  iv.  256-264 ;  character  of,  iv.  264 ; 
death  of,  iv.  264. 

Georgia,  Colonization  of,  iii.  371-372. 

Gepid.is,  Tribal  history  of,  ii.  39.3-394;  overthrown 
by  the  Lombards^  ii.  417-418. 

Gerard,  Pierre,  Master  of  the  Hospitallers,  ii. 
700-701. 

Germanicus,  Wars  of  with  the  Germans;  ii.  274; 
death  of,  ii.  275. 

Germans,  First  conflict  of  with  Rome,  ii.  202-204; 
subdued  by  Csesar,  ii.  230-231  ;  at  war  with 
Rome,  ii.  2"72,  274.  312,  320,  337,  343,  349-3.50; 
trilial  divisions  of,  ii.  387-401 ;  manners  and 
customs  of,  ii.  398-401 ;  prevailing  ideas  of,  ii. 
400-401  (see  also  Barbarians). 

Germantown,  Battle  of,  iii.  607. 

Germany,  Early  history  of  (.see  Germans  and  Bar- 
barians) ;  a  division  of  Charlemagne's  empire, 
ii.  539;  early  history  of,  ii.  553-558;  under 
feudalism,  ii.  608-623;  during  Crusades  (see 
Cittsades) ;  in  XlVth  and  XVth  centuries,  iii. 
82-110;  during  Reformation  (see  Ueforma- 
tiun);  in  last  half  of  century  XVI.,  iii.  265- 
270;  during  reign  of  Louis  "XIV.  (see  Louis 
XIV.),  iii.  439-469;  during  Seven  Years'  War 


(see  Seven  Years'  War)  iii.  537-556 ;  during 
French  ascendency  (see  French  Revolution  and 
Consulate  and  Empire),  iii.  621-768;  in  XlXth 
century,  iv.  583-654;  movement  toward  unili- 
cation  of,  iv.  600-611 ;  imperial  ascendency  of, 
iv.  622-6.54. 

Gerry,  Ei.dridge,  American  ambassador  to  France, 
iii.  775;  elected  Vice-President,  iii.  781. 

Gettysbuhg,  Battle  of,  iv.  141-143. 

Genghis  Khan,  Founder  of  IMongol  Dynasty,  ii. 
378-379 ;  invades  Cliina,  iv.  S05. 

Ghent,  Treaty  of,  iii.  787. 

Ghibelline,  Party  of,  ii.  717. 

Ghizeii,  Pvramids  of,  i.  46-51. 

Gibbon,  Cited,  ii.  355-383. 

Gibraltar,  Name  of,  ii.  509;  captured  by  the 
English,  iii.  462. 

Gila  River,  Mexican  boundary  by  treaty  of  '48, 
iv.  80. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  Career  of  in  the  New 
World,  iii,  355. 

GiLMORE,  General  Q.  A.,  Attacks  Chatleston,  iv. 
139. 

Gioberti,  Vixcenzo,  Italian  putriot,  iv.  659. 

GiRALDA,  Description  of,  ii.  652-653. 

Girondists,  Organization  of,  iii.  650;  ascendency 
of,  iii.  650-653;  destruction  of,  iii.  664-666. 

Gist,  Christopher,  Explorer  of  Ohio  Company, 
iii.  559,  560,  561. 

Gladiatorial  Shows,  Of  the  Romans,  ii.  80-83; 
revived  by  Caligula,  ii.  276. 

Gladiators,  Their  character,  ii.  82-83 ;  insurrec- 
tion of,  ii.  215. 

Gladstone,  William  E.,  Appaiition  of  in  Parlia- 
ment, iv.  331-332;  chancellor  of  exchequer, 
iv.  378;  advocates  free  trade,  iv.  380-381; 
liberal  leader,  iv.  394;  becomes  premier,  iv. 
406;  carries  disfetablishment  of  Irish  Church, 
iv.  407;  favors  land  reform,  iv.  408-411  ;  first 
ascendency  of,  iv.  407-417 ;  retirement  of,  iv. 
417;  second  ascendency  of,  iv.  421-435. 

Glass  Blowing,  Known  to  the  I^gyptians,  i.  56; 
to  the  Assyrians,  i.  200 ;  of  the  Babylonians, 
i.  272. 

Glencoe,  Massacre  of,  iii.  47. 

Glendower,  Owen,  Heads  Welsh  insurrection,  iii. 
124-125. 

Gloucester,  Thomas,  Duke  of,  Rebels  against 
Richard  II.,  iii.  122. 

Gloucester,  Richard,  Duke  of.  Murders  Edward 
Lancaster,  iii.  13v  ;  wooes  Anne,  iii.  137;  pro- 
tects Edward  V.,  iii.  138;  declares  tlie  king 
and  duke  of  York  illegitimate,  iii.  139;  takes 
the  throne,  iii.  139;  clears  his  way  l)y  murder, 
iii.  139;  loses  his  heir,  iii.  140;  confronted  liy 
Richmond,  iii.  140;  defeated  and  slain  at  Bos- 
worth  Field,  iii.  140. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Sketch  of,  ii.  673 ;  becomes 
a  crusader,  ii.  673 ;  leads  the  first  army  into 
Asia,  ii.  678-681 ;  besieges  Ni^  e,  ii.  682 ;  wins 
the  battle  of  Dogorgan,  ii.  683;  takes  Antioch, 
ii.  685-689;  captures  Jerusalem,  ii.  691-693: 
elected  king,  ii.  694-695;  death  of,  ii.  697; 
family  of,  ii.  698. 

Godoy,  Manuel  de.  Minister  of  Charles  IV.,  iii. 
721. 

Gods,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  83-89;  of  the  Chal- 
dseans,  i.  132-138;  of  the  Assyrians,  i.  191-195; 
of  the  Medes,  i.  218-221 ;  of  the  Babylonians, 
i.  278-280;  of  the  Persians,  i.  239-240;  of  the 
Greeks,  i.  498-.504 ;   of  the  Romans,  ii.  91-98. 

Godwin,  Earl  of  Wessex,  ii.  579;  career  of,  ii. 
579-582. 

GoFFE,  William,  in  New  England,  iii.  489. 

Gold,  Used  by  the  Chaldeeans,  i.  128;  discovery 
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of  in  California,   iv.  81-82;  in   Australia,  iv. 
844-847. 

'ioLDEN  Bull,  Issuance  of,  iii.  91. 

Golden  House,  Of  Nero,  ii.  285. 

GoMATES,  The  Magus,  i.  354;  becomes  king,  i. 
355 ;  restores  Magism,  i.  355 ;  is  overthrown, 
i.  356. 

GoNSALVo  DE  CoRDOVA,  Spanish  commander  in 
Naples,  iii.  147. 

Good  Genius,  The,  Account  of,  i.  195,  342. 

GoRDiAN,  Reign  of,  ii.  321. 

GoRDiuM,  Taken  by  Alexander,  i.  641. 

Gordon,  Charles  George,  Career  of  in  Egypt,  iv. 
435,  448-449. 

GoRGEY,  Arthur,  Leader  in  Hungarian  revolution, 
iv.  .597-598. 

GoRTCHAKoFF,  Prince,  Prime  minister  of  Alexan- 
der II.,  iv.  727;  at  Congress  of  Berlin,  iv.  732. 

Gortz,  Baron,  Diplomatic  scheme  of,  iii.  480. 

GosNOLD,  Bartholomew,  Career  of  in  the  New 
World,  iii.  356. 

GoTARZEs,  Reign  of,  i.  433-434. 

GoTHS,  Defeated  by  Claudius,  ii.  322-323 ;  division 
of  mentioned,  ii.  337 ;  devastate  Greece,  ii. 
337-338;  early  history  of,  ii.  .387-388;  estab- 
lish kingdoms  in  Italy  and  Spain,  ii.  391 ; 
Christianized  by  Ulfllas,  ii.  397-398. 

Gracchus,  Caius,  Secures  passage  of  Semoronian 
Laws,  ii.  199 ;  death  of,  ii.  200. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  Attempts  reform  in  Rome,  ii. 
196-198. 

GRA.MMAR,  Of  the  Greek,  i.  466-467. 

Grand  .-Vrmv  of  Napoleon,  Campaign  of  into 
Ru.ssia,  iii.  740-746 

Granicus,  Battle  of,  i.  371-372,  635-636. 

Grant,  Uly.sses.S.,  Captures  Belmont,  iv.  113-115; 
takes  Fort  Donelson,  iv.  118 ;  at  Pittsburg 
Landing,  iv.  118;  at  luka  and  Corinth,  iv. 
121 ;  besieges  and  captures  Vicksburg,  iv.  130- 
132 ;  in  command  at  Chattanooga,  iv.  135- 
137;  appointed  commander-in  chief,  iv.  147; 
in  the  Wilderness,  iv.  156-157 ;  before  Peters- 
burg, iv.  157 ;  ends  the  war  at  Appomattox, 
iv.  161-163;  elected  President,  iv.  177;  sketch 
of,  iv.  177 ;  administration  of,  iv.  177-193 ; 
tour  around  the  world  of,  iv.  202 ;  death  of, 
iv.  224 ;  Memoirs  of,  iv.  224. 

Gratian,  Reign  of,  ii.  335. 

Gravelotte,  Battle  of,  iv.  526. 

Gray,  Elisha  P.,  Invents  telephone,  iv.  209-210. 

Great  Britain.     (See  England.) 

Great  Media,  Notice  of,  i.  203. 

Greece.  General  history  of,  i.  447-608  ;  country 
of,  i.  447-456 ;  people  of,  i.  457-464 ;  language, 
literature,  and  art  of,  i.  464-482 ;  manners 
and  customs  of,  i.  482-490;  religion  of,  i. 
491-497;  myth  and  tradition  of,  i.  498-511; 
dawn  of  history  of,  i.  5 12 -.523;  growth  and 
law  of,  i.  523-539;  Persian  w'ars  of,  i.  5.59- 
557 ;  Athenian  ascendency  over,  i.  556-566 ; 
Pelopounesian  wars  of,  i.  566-588;  Spartan 
and  Theban  ascendencies  in,  i.  .589-608;  a 
Roman  province,  ii.  184 ;  revolt  of  against 
Turkey,  iv.  723;  revolution  in,  iv.  724-725. 

Greece  (the  country).  Extent  of,  i.  447;  mount- 
ains of,  i.  447-448  ;  rivers  of,  i.  448  ;  lakes  of, 
i.  448;  coast-line  of,  i.  448-451;  geographical 
divisions,  of,  i.  451-452;  political  divisions  of, 
i.  451-4.5(3;  beauty  of  scenery  of,  i.  4.56. 

Greek  Fire,  U.sed  in  siege  of  Constantinople,  ii. 
383;  at  capture  of  Jerusaleui,  ii.  692. 

Greek    Language,    Discussion    of,    i.     464-468; 
spread    by   Alexander   through  the   East,  i. 
663 ;  taught  in  Rome,  ii.  84. 
(iKEEK  Revolution,  Account  of.  iv.  723-726. 


Greeks,  The,  Origin  of,  i.  457;  ethnic  place  of,  L 
457-458 ;  early  tradition  of,  i.  458 ;  personal 
appearance  of,  i.  459;  beauty  of,  i.  459-460; 
courage  of,  i.  460;  reasoning  powers  of.  i. 
460-461 ;  craft  of,  i.  461 ;  ideality  of,  i.  461  •, 
adventurous  spirit  of,  i.  462 ;  moral  qualities 
of,  i.  462-463;  patriotism  of,  i,  463;  individu- 
alitv  of,  i.  463-464;  language  of,  i.  464-468; 
literature  of,  i.  468-476;  art  of,  i.  476-482; 
manners  and  customs  of,  i.  482-490  ;  religion 
of,  i.  491-497  ;  myths  and  traditions  of,  i.  498- 
511;  secular  history  of,  i.  512-608;  influence 
of  on  Roman  culture,  ii.  60-68. 

Greeley,  Horace,  Candidate  for  Presidency,  iv. 
184;  death  of,  iv.  184. 

Greenback  Labor  Party,  Notices  of,  iv.  192,  201, 
220. 

Greenbacks.     (See  Lerjcil  Tender  Notes.) 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  Pro-\-incial  leader,  iii.  593; 
supersedes  Gates,  iii.  615 ;  campaign  of  in  the 
South,  iii.  615-616. 

Gregor  McGregor,  South  American  insurgent, 
iv.  40. 

Gregory,  VII.,  Monk  of  Cluny,  ii.  618-619;  be- 
comes pope,  ii.  619;  pontificate  of,  ii.  619-621. 

Gregory  IX.,  Troubles  of  with  Frederick  II.,  ii. 
756-757. 

Gregory  XIII.,  Reforms  the  calendar;  iii.  261-262. 

Gregory  the  Great,  Missionary  policy  of,  ii. 
418-420. 

Grevy,  Jules,  President  of  French  Republic,  iv. 
55(3 ;  reelected,  iv.  571 ;  administration  of,  iv. 
556-557. 

Grey,  Earl,  Ministry  of,  iv.  268-269;  resigns,  iv. 
269,  272. 

Griersox,  Colonel  Benjamin,  Raid  of,  iv.  132. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  Patriot  and  publicist,  iii.  317. 

Grcmbach,  Wilhelm  von.  Story  of,  iii.  268. 

Grouchy,  Marshal,  Doubtful  conduct  of  at  Wat- 
erloo, iii.  760,  763. 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Treatv  of  concluded,  iv. 
80,  772,  773 ;  terms  of.  iv."80,  772,  773. 

Guelph,  House  of.  Displayed,  iii.  503. 

Gueli'h,  Party  of,  ii.  717;  iii.  86. 

GtUiENNE,  Lost  to  England,  ii.  788 ;  iii.  113. 

Guilford,  Battle  of,  iii.  615. 

Guillotine,  Set  up  in  Paris,  iii.  654-655. 

Guise,  Claude,  Duke  of.  Ascendency  of  under 
Henry  II.,  iii.  239-243. 

Guise,  Francis,  Duke  of.  Murder  of,  iii.  247. 

Guise,  Henry,  Duke  of.  Career  of,  iii.  247-254; 
at  St.  Bartholomew,  iii.  251 ;  assassination  of, 
iii.  259. 

GuiTEAU,  Charles  Jules,  Assassinates  Garfield, 
iv.  205;  trial  and  execution  of.  iv.  :i07-208. 

GuizoT,  Quoted,  iii.  81,  82,  156,  233,  234,  238;  iii. 
399-400,  429-430;  minister  of  foreign  afl'airs 
under  Louis  Philippe,  iv.  489  ;  ambassador  to 
London,  iv.  493. 

Gundamund,  King  of  the  Vandals,  ii.  430. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  History  of,  iii.  378-385. 

GuKKo,  General,  Russian  commander  in  Turco- 
Russian  war,  iv.  720,  728,  73K 

GusTAVus  .\dolphus.  Youth  of,  iii.  327;  enters  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  iii.  328;  personal  appear- 
ance of,  iii.  32S ;  coldly  received  in  Germany, 
iii.  328;  wins  battle  of  Leipsic,  iii.  329;  on  tlie 
Rhine,  iii.  329-331 ;  defeats  Tilly  on  the  Lech, 
iii.  333 ;  confronted  by  Wallenstein,  iii.  333- 
.334 ;  slain  at  Liitzen,  iii.  334 ;  founder  of  New 
Sweden,  iii.  493. 

GusTAVus  Adolphus  IV.,  King  of  Sweden,  iii.  720. 

GusTAVUs  V.ASA.  King  of  Sweden,  iii.  151. 

Gutenberg,  John,  Inventor  of  movable  tvpes,  iiL 
109. 
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Guy  Dampierre,  Ruler  of  Flanders,  iii.  46-47. 
Guv  OF  LusiGNAN,  King  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  725. 
Gyges,  King  of  Lydia,  i.  230-231. 
GvLippus,  Spartan  general  in  Sicily,  1.  576-578. 
GyNjECEum,  01  the  Persians,  i.  335. 
GvNiCosiTis,  Of  the  Greek  house,  i.  488-489. 

H. 

HAARLEM,  Siege  of,  iii.  305. 
JIabeas  Corpus,  Recognized  by  Magna  Charta.  ii. 
783;    bill  of    passed   by   Parliament,  iii.  430 ; 
.■suspended  by   Lincoln  in   United  States,  iv. 
145. 
~Habet,  The  cry  of,  ii.  82. 

Haco  v.,  King  of  Norway,  iii.  151. 

Haco  VIII.,  King  of  Norway,  iii.  153. 

Hades,  Myth  of,  i.  .501. 

Hadi,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  ii.  646. 

Hadriasus,  Publius  jElius,  Becomes  emperor,  ii. 
303;  character  of,  ii.  303;  quiets  Britain  and 
Gaul,  ii.  303 ;  travels  of,  ii.  303 ;  quells  Jewish 
revolt,  ii.  304 ;  improves  Rome,  ii.  305 ;  death 
of,  ii.  306. 

Halicarnassus,  Taken  by  Alexander,  i.  638. 

Halifax  Fishery  Award,  Account  of,  iv.  198. 

Halleck,  Ge.neral  Henry  W.,  Plans  campaign 
against  Ft.  Henry,  iv.  113. 

Hamilcar  Barcas,  Invades  Sicily,  ii.  154;  suffete 
of  Carthage,  ii.  155;  defeated,  ii.  156;  invades 
Spain,  ii.  1.59. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  Introduced  to  Wasnghi- 
ton,  iii.  601 ;  expounder  of  the  Constitution, 
iii.  619 ;  in  Washington's  cabinet,  iii.  664-665  ; 
killed  by  Burr,  iii.  778. 

Hamilton,  Lady^  Emma  Harte,  Beloved  of  Lord 
Nelson,  iii.  711-714. 

Hamitic  Race,  Defined,  i.  109. 

Hampden,  John,  Puritan  leader  of  Parliament,  iii. 
397;  death  of,  iii.  401. 

Hampton,  Wade,  General  of  American  army  in 
AVar  of  1812,  iii.  781-784. 

Hancock,  Winfield  S.,  Candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, iv.  201 ;  death  of,  iv.  224-225. 

Han  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  China,  iv.  804. 

Hanging  Gardens,  Of  Babylon,  Described,  i. 
261,  295. 

Hannibal,  Boyhood  of,  ii.  159 ;  takes  command  in 
Spain,  ii.  160;  successes  of,  ii.  161;  invades 
Italy,  ii.  162  ;  defeats  the  Romans,  ii.  162-164; 
confronted  by  Fabius,  ii.  164-165 ;  ^-ictorious 
at  Cannae,  ii.  166;  loses  his  opportunity,  ii. 
167;  decline  of,  ii.  168-173;  expulsion  and 
deatu  of,  ii.  176-177. 

Hanover,  United  with  England,  iii.  502-509. 

Hanoverian  Dynasty,  Provided  for,  iii.  461  ;  rec- 
ognized, iii.  465 ;  accession  of,  iii.  466 ;  ascend- 
ency of,  iii.  501-511  ;  table  of,  iv.  275. 

Hanseatic  League,  Account  of,  iii.  91 ;  broken 
up,  iii.  323. 

Hafsburg  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  iii.  83-110; 
table  of,  iii.  84. 

Hardee,  General,  Surrenders  Charleston,  iv.  150. 

Hardicanute,  King  of  England,  ii.  579. 

Hardy*,  Sir  Cuarles,  commander  of  British  squad- 
ron, iii.  630. 

Hardy,  Sir  Thomas,  British  commander  on  Amer- 
ican coast,  iii.  784,  786. 

Harem,  Adopted  by  the  Persians,  i.  334. 

Harmar,  General,  Defeat  of,  iii.  773. 

Harold  Harfager,  King  of  Norway,  ii.  656. 

Harold  the  Dane,  King  of  England,  ii.  579. 

JIarold  the  Saxon,  Claims  the  English  throne, 
ii.  582-583 ;  makes  an  oath  to  Duke  William, 
ii.  583 ;   returns  to  England,  ii.  583-584 ;  pro- 


claimed  king,  ii.   623 ;   defies  Duke  William, 

ii.  624;    defeats   the    Northmen,  ii.   625-626; 

overthrown  and  slain  at  Hastings,  ii.  626-627. 
Harpagus,  (iovernor  of  Lyilia,  i.  347. 
Harper's  Ferry,  Attacked  by  John  Brown,  iv. 

100;  captured  by  Confederates,  iv.  126. 
Harrlson,   Bex.iamin,  Elected  President,  iv.  235 ; 

sketch  of,  iv.  236-237 ;   administration   of,  iv. 

237-248. 
Harrison,  William  Henry,  Governor  of  Indiana 

Territory,   iii.   777 ;    at  Tippecanoe,   iii.   780 ; 

at  River   Thames,   iii.  782;    resigns,  iii.  784; 

elected    President,  iv.  63;   sketch  and  death 

of,  iv.  63-64. 
Haruspex,  Office  of  among  the  Romans,  ii.  95-97. 
Hartford  Convention,  Account  of,  iii.  786. 
Hartog,   Captain   Dirk,  Explorer  of  Australia, 

iv.  840. 
Harvard  College,  Founding  of,  iii.  487. 
Hasdrubal,  Commands  Carthaginians  in  Spain, 

ii.   161 ;    invades  Italy,  ii.  172 ;    defeated  and 

slain,  ii.  173. 
Hassan,  Caliph  of  Islam,  ii.  493. 
Hastings,  Battle  of,  ii.  626-627. 
Hastings,  Warren,  President  of  Bengal,  iii.  573; 

administration  of,  iii.  573 ;   impeachment  of, 

iii.  573-574. 
Hatasu,  Reign  of,  i.  58-.59. 
Hatha,  Capital  of  Parthia,  i.  391-394. 
Havelock,    Sir    Henry,   Hero    of   Lucknow,  iv. 

360-364. 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  Elected  President,  iv.  192- 

193 ;  administration  of,  iv.  193-203. 
Haymarket  Tragedy,  Account  of,  iv.  231. 
Hayne,  Colonel  Isaac,  Debate  of  with  Webster, 

iv.  51. 
Hea,  Worship  and  titles  of,  i.  134,  192-193. 
Hebert,  Insults  IMarie  Antoinette,  iii.  667 ;  sketch 

of,  iii.  672  ;  execution  of,  iii.  672. 
Hebertists,  Overthrow  of,  iii.  672. 
Hecatompylos,  Ancient  Parthian  Capital,  i.  415. 
Hecker,  German  liberal  leader,  iv.  595. 
Hegira,  Of  Islam,  ii.  454. 
Heidelberg,  Destruction  of,  iii.  322. 
Helvetic  Republic,  Proclaimed,  iii.  686. 
Hellas.     (See  Greece.) 
Hellen,  Myth  of,  i.  4.58. 
Hellenes.  "  (See  Greeks.) 
Hellenistic  Greek,  Character  of,  i.  465. 
Helots,  Condition  of,  i.  490,  524-525 ;  revolt  of,  i. 

560. 
Hendricks,  Tho.mas  A.,  Vice-President  of  United 

States,  iv.  220 ;  death  of,  iv.  225-226. 
Hengist,  Leader  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ii.  443. 
Henrietta   Maria,  Wife  of  Charles  I.,  iii.  388- 

389. 
Henry  L,  King  op  England,  Accession  of,  ii.  644; 

reign  of,  ii.  712-713. 
Henry    I.,   King   of    France,  ii.  601 ;     aided    by 

Robert  of  Normandy,  ii.  601 ;  reign  of,  ii.  601- 

602. 
Henry  II.  of  England,  Promotes  Third  Crusade, 

ii.  728 ;  reign  of,  ii.  777-779. 
Henry  II.   of    France,   Becomes  king,   iii.  239; 

'    reign  of,  iii.  239-243. 
Henry  II.,  King  of  Germany,  ii.  611-612. 
Henry  III.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  ii.  784; 

marries  Eleanor  of  Provence,  ii.  784 ;  relations 

of  with  papacv,  ii.  785 ;   rebellion  against,  ii. 

785-787 ;  death  of,  ii.  787. 
Henry-  III.  of  France,  Elected  king  of   Poland, 

iii.  255 ;  recalled  to  France,  iii.  257 ;  reign  of, 

iii.  257-261 ;  assassination  of,  iii.  261. 
Henry  III.,  King  of  Germany,  ii.  615 ;   reign  of, 

ii.  615-619. 
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Henrx  IV.  OF  England,  Acession  of,  iii.  124; 
rt-ign  of,  iii.  124-127. 

Hexry  IV.  OF  Fraxce,  Accession  of,  iii.  261 ; 
reign  of,  iii.  261-265. 

Henry  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  ii.  618;  op- 
posed bv  Hiklebrand,  ii.  619-621 ;  does  pen- 
ance, ii.'621 ;  reign  of,  ii.  618-623. 

Henry  V.  of  England,  Character  of  in  youth,  iii. 
126 ;  becomes  king,  iii.  127 ;  reign  of,  iii.  127- 
130;  a  persecutor,  iii.  127-128;  claims  French 
crown,  iii.  128 ;  wars  of  witli  France,  iii.  128- 
130 ;  regent  of  that  kingdom,  iii.  129. 

Henry  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  ii.  713 ;  reign 
of,  ii.  715-716. 

Henry  VI.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  iii.  131 ; 
ruled  by  Beaufort  and  Gloucester,  iii.  131 ; 
opposed  by  Duke  of  York,  iii.  132-133 ;  over- 
thrown, iii.  133 ;  imprisoned,  iii.  135 ;  mur- 
dered, iii.  137. 

Henry-  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  ii.  741 ;  im- 
prisons the  Lion  Heart,  ii.  741 ;  favors  the 
Fourth  Crusade,  ii.  743. 

Henry  VII.  of  England,  Accession  of,  iii.  141 ; 
reign  of,  iii.  141. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  becomes  king,  iii.  202; 
early  character  of,  iii.  202;  marries  Catharine 
of  Aragon,  iii.  202;  relations  of  with  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I.,  iii.  202-217  ;  at  field  of  Cloth 
of  Gold,  iii.  203;  defends  the  faith,  iii.  205; 
conspires  with  the  Constable  Bourbon,  iii.  205- 
206 ;  intercedes  for  Francis,  iii.  208 ;  opposes 
Emperor  Charles,  iii.  210;  under  the  influence 
of  Wolsey,  iii.  218 ;  divorces  Catharine,  iii. 
218-219;  takes  .\Dne  Boleyn,  iii.  219;  marries 
Jane  Seymour,  iii.  223;  supported  by  Crom- 
well, iii.  223;  has  Anne  of  Cleves  for  fourth 
wife,  iii.  223;  Catharine  Howard  for  the  fifth, 
iii.  223;  Catharine  Parr  for  the  sixth,  iii.  224; 
puts  down  revolts,  iii.  224;  defeats  the  Scots, 
iii.  225;  old  age  of,  iii.  225:  death  of,  iii.  226. 

Henry  Bolingbroke,  Overthrows  Richard  II.,  iii. 
123;  becomes  Henry  IV.,  iii.  123;  head  of 
house  of  Lancaster,  iii.  124;  reign  of,  iii.  124- 
127;  sorrows  of,  iii.  126.     (See  Henry  IV.) 

Henry  of  Flanders,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii. 
376-377. 

Henry-  of  Lcxembourg,  Chosen  emperor,  iii.  85; 
reign  of,  iii.  85-87. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  Escapes  from  Paris,  iii.  257; 
becomes  king  of  France,  iii.  261 ;  abandons 
the  Protestants,  iii.  263 ;  issues  edict  of  Nantes, 
iii.  264 ;  patronizes  art  and  industry',  iii.  264 ; 
marries  Maria  de  Medici,  iii.  265 ;  assassinated, 
iii.  265.     (See  Henry  IV.) 

Henry  op  Trastamake,  Prince  of  Castile,  iii.  61, 
119. 

Henry,  Patrick,  Denounces  George  TIL,  iii.  590- 
591;  in  Colonial  Congress,  iii.  594. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Ger.many,  Disloyalty  of,  ii.  557. 

Henry  the  Fowler,  Elected  king  ot  Germany, 
ii.  555  ;  reign  of,  ii.  555-556. 

Henry  Tudor,  A  possibility  in  England,  iii.  138; 
confronts  Richard  III.,  iii.  140;  becomes 
Henry  VII.,  iii.  141.     (See  Henry  VII.) 

Henry,  Joseph,  Secretary  of  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, iv.  84. 

Heph.e-stion,  General  of  Alexander,  i.  644,  657, 
660,  661. 

Hephjesti-s,  Mvth  of,  i.  502-503. 

Heptarchy,  Of'  the  Anglo-Saxons  established,  ii. 
443-445;  consolidation  of,  ii.  448. 

Hera,  Myth  of,  i.  499-500. 

Heraclea,  Battle  of,  ii.  145. 

Heracles,  Myth  of,  i.  504. 

Heraclid^,  Return  of.    (See  Dorian  Migration.) 


Heraclius,  Emperor  of  the  Ea,st,  ii.  358;  conquers 
Persia,  ii.  358-359 ;  in  conflict  with  the  Mob- 
lems,  ii.  468. 

Herculaneum,  Buried  by  Vesuvius,  ii.  296. 

Hercdles.     (See  Heracles.) 

Heredity,  Influence  of,  i.  77. 

Heribert  of  Milan,  Attempts  to  free  Italy,  ii. 
615. 

Heriulfson,  Discovers  Newfoundland,  iii.  163. 

Herman,  Overthrows  Varus,  ii.  272. 

Hermanaric,  King  of  the  Goths,  ii.  337. 

Her.mes,  Myth  of,  i.  503-504. 

Heroic  Age,  Of  the  Greeks,  i.  508-511. 

Herod  Antipas,  Ruler  of  the  Jews,  ii.  290. 

Herodotus,  Life  and  work  of,  i.  474. 

Herod  the  Great,  Reign  of,  ii.  290. 

Herrera,  President  of  Mexico,  iv.  773. 

Heruli,  Tribal  history  of,  ii.  392 ;  kingdom  of  in 
Italy,  ii.  349-350 ;  ii.  406-407. 

Herzegovina,  Atrocities  in,  iv.  726. 

Hesiod,  Life  and  work  of,  i.  469. 

Hessians,  Employed  by  George  III.  against  Amer- 
ica, iii.  597,  600. 

Hestia,  Myth  of,  i.  .501-502. 

Hidalgo,  Miguel,  Mexican  insurgent,  iv.  770. 

HiDEYOsm,  Hero  of  Japan,  iv.  821. 

HiERO,  King  of  Syracuse,  ii.  150-151. 

Hieroglyphics,  Profusion  of  in  Egj-pt,  i.  95-97; 
how  executed,  i.  96. 

Hieronymus,  King  of  Syracuse,  ii.  168. 

Hildebrand  of  Cluny.     (See  Gregory  VII.) 

Hildeg.\rde,  Wife  of  Charlemagne,  ii.  525-528. 

Hilderic,  King  of  the  Vandals,  ii.  430. 

Hill,  General  A.  P.,  at  Gettj-sburg,  iv.  141. 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  Author  of  the  Penny  Poet, 
iv.  279-280. 

HiNCMAR,  Quoted,  ii.  531-532. 

Hindus,  Character  and  condition  of,  iv.  344-349. 

Hipparchus,  Rule  of,  i.  536 ;  at  Sparta,  i.  539. 

HippiAS,  Rule  of,  i.  536. 

Histleus,  Governor  of  Miletus,  i.  361,  539. 

Hobkirk's  Hill,  Battle  of,  iii.  615. 

HocHE,  General,  Suppresses  Vendean  insurrec- 
tion, iii.  679-680. 

HocHKiRCH,  Battle  of,  iii.  551. 

HoDEL,  Would-be  assassin  of  Emperor  William, 
iv.  632. 

HoDSON,  of  Hodson's  Horse,  iv.  365. 

HoFER,  Andrew,  Tyrolese  patriot,  iii.  731-732 ; 
execution  of,  iii.  732. 

Hohenfriedberg,  Battle  of,  iii.  532. 

Hohenlinden,  Battle  of,  iii.  700-701. 

HoHENZOLLERN  Dynasty,  Founding  of,  iii.  100; 
rise  of,  iii.  518-536;  humiliated  by  Napoleon, 
iii.  709-715;  ascendency  of,  iv.  604-624; 
table  of,  iv.  605. 

HoLiNSHED,  Comments  of  on  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, ii.  633. 

Holland,' Described  by  Taine,  iii.  296;  condition 
of  in  XVIth  century,  iii.  296-297 ;  under 
Duchess  of  Parma,  iii.  297  ;  breaks  with  Spain, 
iii.  297-299;  revolution  in,  iii.  299-317;  at  war 
■with  England,  iii.  427-428 ;  at  war  with 
France,  iii.  454-457;  treaty  of  with  America, 
iii.  614 ;  revolution  in,  iii.  678 ;  annexed  to 
France,  iii.  731;  independence  of,  iii.  750; 
loses  Belgium,  iv.  588-589. 

Holy  Alliance,  Rejected  by  England,  iv.  2.54-255; 
formation  and  provisions  of,  iv.  254-255,  697. 

Homer,  Account  of,'  i.  468. 

Home  Rule,  History  of  question  of,  iv.  430-439. 

Hong  Kong,  Trouble  of  with  British  merchants, 
iv.  809. 

HoNORius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  ii.  337 ;  bad  faith 
of,  ii.  340. 
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Hood,   General  J.  B.,   Before   Atlanta,  iv.   148 ; 

campaign  of  in  Tennessee,  iv.  148-149. 
HooKEH,  Ge.neral  Josei'h,  Opens  the  Tenne.ssee, 
iv.  135;  carries  Lookout,  iv.  130;  supersedes 
Burnside,  iv.  139 ;   superseded  by  Meade,  iv. 
141. 
Horace,  Sketch  of,  ii.  74 ;  composes  secular  hvnin, 

ii.  270. 
HoRATii,  Tradition  of,  ii.  107-108. 
HoRATius  CocLEs,  Story  of,  ii.  117. 

Horn,  Count,  Patriot  of  Holland,  iii.  301 ;  con- 
demned and  executed,  iii.  301-302. 

Horn,  Marshal,  General  of  the  Swedes,  iii.  329, 
330. 

Horus,  Worship  anil  emblpTiw  of,  i.  86-87. 

HoRSA,  Leader  of  the  .\nglo-8axons,  ii.  443. 

HosKiN,  General  of  Islam,  ii.  493,  494 ;  death  of, 
ii.  499. 

HospiTALiTV,  Of  the  Greeks,  i.  484. 

Hospitallers.     (See  Knights  of  St.  Jolui.) 

Hotspur,  Harry,  Killed  at  Shrewsbury,  iii.  125. 

Houston,  General  Sam.,  Hero  of  San  Jacinto,  iv. 
70 ;  retires  to  private  life,  iv.  09. 

Howard,  Catharine,  Wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  iii. 
223. 

Howard,  Lord,  Defeats  the  Armada,  iii.  284- 
286. 

Howe,  General,  Arrives  at  Boston,  iii.  .594;  sur- 
renders the  city,  iii.  597;  at  New  York,  iii. 
GOO. 

Howe,  Lord,  Correspondence  of  with  Wilkinson, 
iii.  600. 

Hudson,  Sir  Henry,  Career  of  in  the  New  World, 
iii.  359-361. 

Hudson,  Port,  Capture  of,  iv.  132. 

HuoH  Capet,  Duke  of  Paris,  ii.  5.52-553  ;  elected 
king,  ii.  598 ;  reign  of,  ii.  598-599. 

Hugh  of  Vermandols,  Leader  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade, ii.  673,  678,  679,  683,  691 ;  returns  to 
Palestine,  ii.  698. 

Hugh  the  Great,  Career  of,  ii.  •5.50-552. 

Hugo,  Victor,  Leader  of  insurrection,  iv.  .506. 

Huguenots,  Origin  of,  iii.  243 ;  persecuted,  iii.  245  ; 
obtaiu  a  peace,  iii.  247 ;  lose  their  leader,  iii. 
249;  butchered  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  iii. 
251-2.53 ;  led  by  Henry  of  Nivarre,  iii.  257- 
263;  persecuted  by  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  450-4-54. 

Hull,  General  William,  Surrender  of,  iii.  780- 
781. 

Hull,  Captain  Isaac,  Takes  the  Guerricre,  iii.  781. 

HiJLSEMAN,  Baron,  Austrian  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, iv.  94. 

H'j.MBERT  I..  Becomes  king  of  Italv,  iv.  680 ;  reign 
of,  iv.  680-(392. 

Humboldt,  Alex,\nder  von.  Favored  by  Freder- 
ick William  IV.,  iv.  590. 

Humboldt,  Wilhelm  von,  Mentioned,  iv.  588; 
author  of  German  educational  system,  iv. 
625. 

Hundred  Days,  The,  History  of,  iii.  759-765. 

Hungarians,  Tribal  history  of,  ii.  405-406;  de- 
feated by  the  Germans,  ii.  556,  558. 

Hungary,  Kingdom  of  established,  ii.  403 ;  at- 
tempts independence,  iv.  .5y6-.598,  661. 

Hunneric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  ii.  430. 

Hunniades,  .Iohn,  Prince  of  Hungary,  iii.  106. 

Huns,  Attack  the  Goths,  ii.  337;  fall  upon  the 
empire,  ii.  343 ;  defeated  at  Chalons,  ii.  345 ; 
retire  from  Italy,  ii.  347 ;  tribal  history  of, 
ii.  403. 

HuRKi,  Worship  and  titles  of,  i.  134. 

Huss,  John,  Sketch  of,  iii.  95 ;  teachings  of,  iii.  96 ; 
excommunicated,  iii.  97 ;  tried  at  Constance, 
iii.  98-99;  burned,  iii.  99. 

Hussites,  AVar  of  in  Bohemia,  iii.  100-103. 


Hutchinson,  Anne,  Career  of  in  New  England, 

iii.  4S7. 
Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  Account  of,  iv.  324-327. 
Hyksos,  The,  Ascendency  of  in  Egypt,  i.  57. 
Hyrcania,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  i.  380. 


IAMBIC  POEXRV,  Of  the  Greeks,  i.  469. 

Ibn-al-Arabi,  Treason  of,  ii.  526. 

Ibrahi.m  Pa.sha,  General  of  Meliemet  AH,  iv.  290; 
becomes  caliph,  iv.  441. 

Iconium,  Battle  of,  ii.  719. 

Iconoclasts,  History  of,  ii.  361-363. 

Idolatry,  Of  the  Assyrians,  i.  195-196;  of  the 
Babylonians,  i.  279. 

Idum^ea,  Description  of,  i.  245. 

Igor,  King  of  Russia,  ii.  658. 

Iguana,  Description  of,  i.  313. 

Ilgi,  King  of  the  Chaldees,  i.  118. 

Illinois,  Admission  of,  iv.  42. 

Illyria,  Subdued  by  Alexander,  i.  631 ;  by  the 
Romans,  ii.  157. 

Immortality,  Believed  in  by  the  Egyptians,  i.  90. 

Immortals,  The,  Description  of,  i.  331. 

Impeachment  Trial,  Of  Warren  Hastings,  iii.  573- 
574  ;  of  Andrew  Johnson,  iv.  176-177. 

Importation  Act,  Provisions  of,  iii.  .589. 

Incineration,  Practiced  by  the  Greeks,  i.  497 ;  by 
the  Romans,  ii.  99. 

Independents,  Party  of  Parliamentarians,  iii.  405. 

Independent  Treasury  Bill,  Passed  by  Congress, 
iv.  58. 

India,  Description  of,  i.  308-309,  311-312;  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  i.  657 ;  overwhelmed 
by  the  Moslems,  ii.  .508;  passes  under  domin- 
ion of  Great  Britain,  iii.  572-574 ;  Sepoy  re- 
bellion in,  iv.  344-367 ;  change  of  govern- 
ment in,  iv.  368-370. 

Indiana,  Organization  of,  iii.  777;  admission  of, 
iii.  787. 

Indulgences,  Sale  of  bj'  the  Church,  iii.  189-190. 

Indus  Valley,  Description  of,  i.  308-309,  311- 
312. 

Infallibility,  Of  the  pope  declared  by  Rome, 
iv.  675. 

Inkerman,  Battle  of,  iv.  710. 

Innocent  III.,  Pontificate  of,  ii.  744 ;  quarrels  with 
King  John,  ii.  781. 

Inquisition,  Organized  in  France,  ii.  791  ;  in 
Spain,  iii.  143  ;  in  Flanders,  iii.  297  ;  imprisons 
tlalileo,  iii.  349;  abolished  by  Napoleon,  iii. 
725. 

Inscriptions,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  71-72. 

Internal  Improvements,  Question  of  in  United 
States,  iv.  41. 

Internal  Revenue,  Provided  by  Congress,  iv. 
165. 

International  Exposition,  In  Hyde  Park,  iv. 
324-327 ;  in  New  York,  iv.  92 ;  in  Paris  (of 
1867),  iv.  517;  in  LTnited  States  (of  1876),  iv. 
188-190. 

International  Monetary  Conference,  Account 
of,  iv.  561-563. 

Interstate  Commerce  Bill,  Passage  of,  iv.  233- 
234. 

Intolerance,  The  shadow  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
iv.  863-864. 

Inundation  of  Nile,  Described,  i.  34-35. 

Invalides,  Hotel  des.  Resting-place  of  Napoleon, 
iv.  494. 

Invincible  Armada,  Sent  against  England,  iii. 
284-285  ;  wreck  of,  iii.  286. 

Ionian  Confederation,  Founding  of,  i.  514;  re- 
volt of  against  Persia,  i.  540-541. 
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loNrAN  Islands,  British  complication  in,  iv.  376. 

loNiANS,  Account  of,  i.  458. 

Ionic  Greek,  Notice  of,  i.  46.5. 

Ionic  Style,  Description  of,  i.  477 ;  ii.  65. 

Iphicrates,  Invents  new  tactics,  i.  592. 

Ipsus,  Battle  of,  i.  672. 

Iran,  Province  of,  i.  307. 

Ireland,  In  the  Mi'ldle  Ages,  iii.  389 ;  attempts 
independence,  iii.  390;  proclaims  Charles  II., 
iii.  411 ;  subdued  by  Cromwell,  iii.  411-412; 
rebels  against  William  III.,  iii.  444-445 ;  his- 
tory of  in  XVIIItli  and  XlXth  centuries. 
(See  Hhtorij  of  Great  Britain.) 

Irene,  Empress  of  the  East,  ii.  362-363. 

Ireton,  Croinwellian  governor  of  Ireland,  iii.  412- 
417;  death  of,  iii.  420. 

Irish  Emigration,  Account  of,  iv.  319-320. 

Irish  Land  Question,  History  of,  iv.  40.5-411. 

Iron  Mask,  Notice  of,  iii.  465. 

Irrigation,  Practiced  in  Egvpt,  i.  34;  in  A.ssyria, 
i.  149. 

Isaac  Angelus,  Reign  of,  ii.  372. 

Isabella  of  Spain,  Sends  forth  Columbus,  iii. 
166-167. 

Isabella  II.  op  Spain,  At  war  with  Don  Carlos, 
iv.  273 ;  married,  iv.  314,  485. 

Isabella,  Wife  of  Edward  II.,  Conspiracy  of,  iii. 
52,  113;  conduct  of  with  Mortimer,  iii.  115. 

IsAURiAN  Dyn.wty,  Ascendency  of,  ii.  .360-363. 

IscHiA  Earthqoake,  Account  of,  iv.  685. 

Isis,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  i.  8.5-86. 

Islam,  Rise  of,  ii.  451-455 ;  compared  with  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity,  ii.  457 ;  fundamental 
doctrines  of,  ii.  4.58-459 ;  early  conquests  of, 
ii.  460-480 ;  propagated  by  Othman  and  Ali, 
ii.  480-192 ;  progress  of  under  Ommiades  and 
Fatimites,  ii.  493-512 ;  at  war  with  Christian- 
ity.    (See  Crusades.) 

Island  Number  Ten,  Capture  of,  iv.  119. 

IsLY,  Battle  of,  iv.  482. 

Ismi-Dagon,  King  of  Ch  ildjea,  i.  120. 

IsocRATES,  Argues  in  fav(}r  of  Philip,  i.  ()23. 

IsEAEL,  Pr'ople  of,  in  Egypt,  i.  64-65;  exodus  of, 
i.  65-66;  in  the  desert,  i.  287;  established  in 
Canaan,  i.  287-288 ;  under  the  Judges,  i.  288 ; 
becomes  a  monarchy,  i.  288;  is  divided,  i. 
291;  succeeding  kings  of,  i.  291-292. 

Israelites,  In  Egvpt,  i.  tU;  exodus  of,  i.  65-66; 
history  of,  i.  287-293 ;  in  captivity,  i.  296. 

Issus,  Battle  of,  i.  373. 

Istar,  Worship  of.  i.  137. 

IsniMiAN  Games,  Account  of,  i.  517. 

LsTRiA,  Description  of,  ii.  42. 

Italian  Republics,  General  history  of,  iii.  35-45. 

Italy,  General  description  of,  ii.  .35-4(3;  name  of, 
ii.  35 ;  mountains  of,  ii.  35-36 ;  divisions  of, 
ii.  36 ;  provinces  of,  ii.  36-46 ;  climate  of,  ii. 
36-39;  fertility  of.  ii.  37-38;  productions  of, 
ii.  39-40 ;  rivers  of,  ii.  40-41 ;  lakes  of,  ii.  41  ; 
seat  of  Roman  power,  ii.  102-350;  barbarian 
kingdoms  in,  ii.  406-420 ;  a  division  of  Char- 
lemagne's empire,  ii.  -5.39 ;  invaded  by  the 
Normans,  ii.  613  ;  attempts  at  independence 
in,  ii.  615;  during  crusades  (see  Crusades);  in 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  iii.  144-1.50; 
revolutionized  by  Napoleon,  iii.  685  ;  invaded 
by  Nanoleon  III.,  iv.  66.5-668;  during  XlXth 
century,  iv.  655-692. 

Iturbide,  Proclaimed  emperor  of  Mexico,  iv.  770. 

Idka,  Battle  of,  iv.'l21. 

Ivan  I.,  Prince  of  Mn.scow,  iii.  154. 

Ivan  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  iii.  154. 

Ivan  the   Terrible,  Emperor  of  Russia,  iii.  470. 
IvRv,  Battle  of,  iii.  263. 
Iyevasu,  Hero  of  Japan,  iv.  821. 


JACK  CADE,  Insurrection  of,  iii.  132. 

Jackson,  Battle  of,  iv.  130-132. 

Jack.sox,  Andrew,  At  Hanging  Rock,  iii.  612; 
subdues  Creek  Indians,  iii.  782-  783 ;  wins 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  iii.  786-787 ;  candidate 
for  President,  iv.  46 ;  elected,  iv.  49 ;  sketch 
of,  iv.  49;  administration  of,  iv.  49-56;  Specie 
Circular  of,  iv.  57. 

Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  Captured  by  Porter,  iv. 
120. 

Jackson,  Thomas  J.  (Stonewall),  In  Shenandoah 
Valley,  iv.  123;  defeats  Banks,  iv.  123;  at 
Bull  Run  and  Chantilly,  iv.  126;  killed  at 
Chancellorsvi!le,"iv.  139. 

Jack  Straw,  Rebels  against  Richard  II.,  iii.  120. 

Jacob,  Family  of,  i.  64. 

Jacobins,  Organization  of,  iii.  64.5-646. 

Jacobites.     (See  Stuart  Dynasty.) 

Jaffa,  Fief  of  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  699. 

Jamaica,  Insurrection  in,  iv.  283,  393-.394. 

James  I.  of  England,  Accession  of,  iii.  376;  char- 
acter of,  iii.  377 ;  reign  of,  iii.  377-389. 

James  II.  of  England,  Accession  of,  iii.  431 ;  char- 
acter of,  iii.  431-432;  a  Catholic,  iii.  432;  puts 
down  Monmouth,  iii.  432-433;  would  deliver 
England  to  Rome,  iii.  433-434;  abdication  of, 
iii.  436-437  ;  incites  Irish  Rebellion,  iii.  445. 

James  V.  of  Scotland,  Ruined  at  Solwav  Moss, 
iii.  225. 

Ja.mes  VI.  OF  Scotland,  .Son  of  Mary  Stuart,  iii. 
281  ;  tries  to  save  his  mother,  iii.  284 ;  a  claim- 
ant to  the  English  crown,  iii.  289;  becomes 
James  I.  of  England,  iii.  376. 

James  Francis  Stuart,  The  Pretender,  Birth  of, 
iii.  434. 

James  Stuart,  Prince  of  Scotland,  iii.  126;  a  pris- 
oner in  London  Tower,  iii.  126;  becomes  James 
I.,  iii.  126. 

Jame-stown,  Founding  of,  iii.  357. 

Jane  Grey,  Conspiracy  in  favor  of,  iii.  272-273; 
overthrow  and  death  of,  iii.  275;  claims  of  to 
English  crown,  iii.  378. 

Janizaries,  Organization  of,  ii.  379;  destruction 
of,  iv.  722-723. 

Jascs,  Festival  of,  ii.  97;  temple  of  closed,  ii.  270. 

Japan,  Summary  of  history  of,  iv.  819-832;  cos- 
mogany  of,  iv.  819-820;  primitive  condition 
of,  iv.  820-822;  in  times  of  Mongol  invasions, 
iv.  821 ;  first  contact  of  with  European  na- 
tions, iv.  822-824;  social  classes  of,  iv.  824; 
startling  progress  of,  iv.  .824-827;  new  Impe- 
rial Constitution  of,  iv.  828-832;  rapid  emer- 
gence of  the  Empire,  iv.  832. 

Jason,  Leads  the  Argonauts,  i.  510. 

Jason  of  Pher.e,  Career  of,  i.  598. 

J\Y,  John,  Chief  Jnstice  of  United  States,  iii.  768, 
774;  iv.  228. 

Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  Failure  of,  iv.  186-187. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  In  Colonial  Congress,  iii.  594; 
On  Committee  to  Draft  Declaration,  iii  .598; 
drafis  Ordinance  of  1787,  iii.  620;  in  Wash- 
ington's cabinet,  iii.  768;  chosen  Vice-Presi- 
dent, iii.  775;  elected  President,  iii.  776;  ad- 
ministration of,  iii.  776-779;  <leath  of,  iv.  47. 

Jeffreys,  Lord  George,  Career  of,  iii.  433. 

Jellachkh,  Ban  of  the  Croats  in  Hungarian  rev- 
olution, iv.  597. 

Jemappe-s,  Battle  of,  iii.  658. 

Jena,  Battle  of,  iii.  715. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  Bohemian  reformer,  iii.  95; 
excommunicated,  iii.  97 ;  condemned  and 
burned  by  Council  of  Constance,  iii.  99. 

Jerahi,  The,  "Description  of,  i.  245. 
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Jeroboam,  King  of  Israel,  i.  291. 
Jerusalem,  Desoripticin  of,  i.  267;  capital  of  Ju- 
dah,  i.  291 ;  relniilt  by  Order  of  Cyrus,  i.  350 ; 
destruction  of  by  the  Romans,  ii.  21)2 ;  taken 
by  Omar,  ii.  4()8 ;  captured  bv  the  crusaders, 
ii.  691-694;  kingdom  of,  ii.  6'94r-726;  retaken 
by  the  Moslems,  ii.  727. 

Jesuits.     (See  Societi/  of  Jesus.) 

Jews- (see  Israelites),  Factions  of  in  time  of  Calig- 
ula, ii.  280 ;  persecuted  by  Nero,  ii.  282 ;  sketch 
of  history  of  from  Persian  conquest,  ii.  289- 
291 ;  sects  among,  ii.  289 ;  subdued  by  Anti- 
ochus,  ii.  289-290;  ruled  by  the  Maccabees, 
ii.  290;  dissensions  among,  ii.  290;  governed 
by  Herod,  ii.  290;  revolt  against  Home,  ii. 
291 ;  overthrown  by  Vespasianns  and  Titus, 
ii.  291-292 ;  persecuted  in  Spain,  ii.  426-427, 
iii.  143-144 ;  massacred  in  England,  ii.  779 ; 
admitted  to  British  Parliament,  iv.  373-374 ; 
hostility  to  in  Germany,  iv.  636-637. 

JiMMU  Tenno,  Myth  and  tradition  of,  iv.  820. 

Joan  of  Arc,  Early  liistory  of,  iii.  70-71  ;  goes  to 
Orleans,  iii.  71 ;  has  the  king  crowned  at 
Rheims,  iii.  71,  72,  130 ;  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, iii.  73-74. 

John,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  371. 

John  IV.  op  Portugal,  Gains  Brazilian  independ- 
ence, iv.  790. 

John  YI.  of  Portugal,  Finds  refuge  in  Brazil, 
iv.  790. 

John  (Don)  of  Austria,  Governor  of  Netheriand, 
iii.  307. 

John  George  op  Saxony,  Aids  Matthias,  iii.  320; 
bribed,  iii.  323 ;  humiliation  of,  iii.  326 ;  mean- 
ness of,  iii.  328 ;  helplessness  of,  iii.  329 ;  ap- 
peals to  Gustavus,  iii.  3.34 ;  despised,  iii.  338 ; 
driven  out  of  Saxony,  iii.  341  ;  makes  peace 
with  Sweden,  iii.  343. 

John  Lackland,  Conspires  against  tlie  Lion 
Heart,  ii.  741;  duplicity  of  ii.  742;  becomes 
king,  ii.  779 ;  opposed  by  the  barons,  ii.  781 ; 
quarrels  with  Innocent  III.,  ii.  781 ;  goes  to 
war  with  Pliilip,  ii.  781 ;  signs  Magna  Charta, 
ii.  783 ;  death  of,  ii.  783. 

John  of  Brienne,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  377. 

John  of  France,  Becomes  king,  iii.  5.5  ;  reign  of, 
iii.  55-60 ;  at  war  with  the  Black  Prince,  iii. 
57 ;  captured  at  Poitiers,  iii.  57,  118 ;  a  state 
prisoner  in  England,  iii.  57-60;  death  of, 
iii.  60. 

John  of  Gaunt,  Claims  throne  of  Castile,  iii.  122. 

John  the  Parricide,  Notice  of,  iii.  85. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  Vice-President  of  United  States, 
iv.  163 ;  becomes  President,  iv.  168 ;  adminis- 
tration of,  iv.  168-177 ;  sketch  of,  iv.  168-169 ; 
impeachment  of,  iv.  176-177. 

Johnson,  Richard  M.,  At  battle  of  Thames,  iii. 
782 ;  Vice-President  of  United  States,  iv.  56. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Quoted,  iii.  481 ;  defends  En- 
glish absolutism,  iii.  572. 

Johnson,  William,  Defeats  the  French  at  Fort 
Edward,  iii.  565. 

Johnston,  General  Albert  S.,  Killed  at  Pittsburg 
Landing,  iv.  118. 

Johnston,  General  Joseph  E.,  Commands  Con- 
federates at  Bull  Run,  iv.  112;  wounded  at 
Fair  Oaks,  iv.  124;  at  Chickamauga,  iv.  133- 
135 ;  falls  back  before  Sherman,  iv.  148 ;  sur- 
renders, iv.  151,  163. 

Johnstown  Flood,  Account  of,  iv.  247. 

Joint  High  Commission,  Decides  disputed  Presi- 
dency, iv.  193. 

Joint  High  Commission,  For  settlement  of  Ala- 
bama Claims.     (See  Alabama  Claims.) 

^oiNviLLE,  Prince  dk,  Proscription  of,  iv.  572. 


JoLiET,  Explorer  in  New  France,  iii.  557-558. 

Jonah,  Tradition  of,  i.  174. 

Jonathan,  Leader  of  the  Maccabees,  ii.  290. 

Jones,  Paul,  Takes  the  Serapis,  iii.  612. 

JoNSON,  Ben,  The  dramatist,  iii.  293. 

Jordan,  The,  Description  of,  i.  243-244,  247. 

JoscELYN  de  Courtenav,  Leader  of  First  Crusade, 

ii.  675;  king  of  Edessa,  ii.  699,  711. 
Joseph,  In  Egypt,  i.  64. 
Joseph  I.  of  Au.stria,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  463; 

reign  of,  iii.  463-465. 
Joseph    II.   op   Austria,    Acknowledged    by  the 

Hungarians,   iii.  530;    becomes  emperor,  iii. 

578. 
Josephine,  Empress  of  the  French,  Sketch  of,  iii. 

706-707 ;  divorce  of,  iii.  728. 
JosEPHUs,  At  siege  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  291. 
Joshua,  Leader  of  Israel,  i.  287-288. 
JouRDAN  General,  Commands  army  of   Meuse, 

iii.  682-683. 
Jovian,  Reign  of,  ii.  333. 
Juarez,  Benito  Pablo,  Career  of  in  Mexico,  iv. 

172,  774-777. 
JUD.EA,  Province  of  the  empire,  ii.  280;  sketch  of 

history  of,  ii.  290-291 ;  revolt  of  against  Rome, 

ii.  291 ;  conquest  of  by  Vespasianus  and  Titus, 

ii.  291-292. 
Judah,  Kingdom  of  established,  i.  291 ;   history 

of,  i.  292-293. 
JuDAis.M,  Compared  with  Islam  and  Christianity, 

ii.  99. 
Judges,  Of  Israel,  i.  288. 
Judgment,  Of  the  dead,  i.  91. 
Judith  op  Guelph,  Queen  of  Louis  the  Debonair, 

ii.  540. 
Jugurtha,  King  of  Numidia,  ii.  200;  war  of  with 

Rome,  ii.  201-202. 
Julian,  Count,  Treason  of,  ii.  508-509. 
Julian  the  Apostate,  Reign  of,  ii.  333. 
JuLiANUs,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  315 ;  reign  of,  ii. 

315. 
Julius  C^sar.    (See  Csesar.) 
Juno.     (See  Hera.) 
JuNOT,  Marshal,  Campaign  of  in  the  Peninsula, 

iii.  720,  724. 
Jury  Trial,  Recognized  by  Magna  Charta,  ii.  783. 
Justin  II.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  356 ;  reign  of, 

ii.  356-357. 
Justin  the  Elder,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  353. 
Justinian,  Becomes  Emperor,  ii.  353 ;   age  of,  Li. 

353-360;  wars  of,  ii.  354-355;  legislation  of,  ii. 

355-356;  attempts  to  establish  orthodoxy  in 

the   West,  ii.    411 ;    would  recover   Italy,   ii. 

413-414. 
Justinian  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  359-360. 
Justiniani,  John,  Defender  of  Constantinople,  ii 

383. 
Jutes,  Tribal  history  of,  ii.  441-443. 
Juvenal,  Sketch  of,  ii.  75. 

K. 

KAABA,  Temple  of  Mecca,  ii.  452;  enlargement 

of,  ii.  507. 
Kadesia,  Battle  of,  ii.  475. 
Kadijah,  Wife  of  the  Prophet,  ii.  452. 
Kakan,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 
Kane,  Elisha  Kent,  Arctic  expedition  of,  iv.  89, 

313. 
Kansas,  Civil  difficulties  in,  iv.  95  ;  admission  of, 

iv.  172. 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  Passage  of,  iv.  95 ;  a  cause 

of  ci\al  war,  iv.  110. 
Kara-In-Das,  Reign  of,  i.  122. 
Kara-Khak-Das,  Reign  of,  i.  122. 
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Kakakozoff,  Dimitri,  Would  assassinate  Alexan- 
der, iv.  715. 

Karigites,  Sect  of.  ii.  491. 

Kars,  Siege  and  capture  of,  iv.  730-731. 

Kato  Kiyomasa,  Japanese  hero,  iv.  821. 

Katsbach,  Battle  of,  iii.  750. 

Kahnitz,  Babon,  Minister  of  Maria  Theresa,  iii. 
537. 

Kearney,  General  Philip,  March  of  to  Pacific 
Coast,  iv.  75 ;  killed  at  Chantilly,  iv.  126. 

Ke-AKSarge,  Destroys  the  Alabama,  iv.  154. 

Kellermann,  Marshal,  Hero  of  Marengo,  iii.  700. 

Kendal,  Duchess  of,  Mistress  of  George  I.,  iii. 
505,  506. 

Kenesaw,  Battle  of,  iv.  147. 

Kenilworth,  Battle  of,  ii.  785. 

Kenkeses,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 

Kepler,  Discoveries  of,  11.  269. 

Keremles,  Ruins  of,  i.  161. 

Kerkah,  Description  of,  i.  246. 

Kessblsdorf,  Battle  of,  iii.  534. 

Kewatin,  Province  of,  iv.  755. 

Khafba.  Reign  of,  i.  51-52 ;  pyramid  of,  i.  51. 

Khaled,  General  of  Islam,  ii.  455;  victorious  ca- 
reer of,  ii.  460-471 ;  character  of,  ii.  472. 

Khammu-Rabi,  Reign  of,  i.  121-122. 

Khartoum,  Siege  and  capture  of,  iv.  448-449. 

Khedive,  Name  of  Egyptian  viceroy.  (See  recent 
history  of  Egypt.) 

Khorsabad,  Ruins  of,  i.  160-161. 

Khufu,  Reign  of,  i.  44-51. 

Kileh-Shergat,  Ruins  of,  i.  161. 

Kilidge  Arslan,  Sultan  of  Mossoul,  ii.  689-700. 

KiLPATRicK,  General,  Commands  Union  cavalrv, 
iv.  150. 

King  of  Rome,  Birth  of,  iii.  730;  death  of,  iv.  491. 

King,  The,  His  place  among  the  Egyptians,  i.  72; 
his  manner  of  life,  i.  72-74. 

King,  Samuel  W.,  Revolutionary  governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  iv.  66. 

King,  William  R.,  Vice-President  of  United 
States,  iv.  91. 

King's  Ear,  Name  of  emissary  of  Persian  mon- 
arch, i.  359-360. 

King's  Eye,  Name  of  emissarv  of  Persian  mon- 
arch, i.  359-360. 

Kioto,  Primitive  capital  of  Japan,  iv.  820. 

Kleber,  Marshal,  In  command  in  Egypt,  iii. 
691 ;  assassinated,  iii.  701. 

Knighthood,  Sketch  of  history  of,  ii.  603-606 ;  or- 
ders of  founded,  ii.  700 ;  history  of  orders  of, 
ii.  700-711. 

Knights  of  Saint  John,  Origin  of,  ii.  700;  history 
of,  ii.  700-703;  support  Baldwin  III.,  ii.  723; 
butchered  by  Saladin,  ii.  727  ;  tolerated  in  Je- 
rusalem, ii.  728;  oppose  peace  with  Islam, 
ii.  754 ;  refuse  support  to  Frederick  II.,  ii. 
757,  759 ;  routed  by  the  Turks,  ii.  760-761 ; 
heroism  of  at  Acre,  ii.  771. 

Knights  of  the  Garter,  Founded  by  Edward 
III.,  iii.  119. 

Knights  Templars,  Origin  of,  ii.  703 ;  history  of,  ii. 
703-709 ;  persecuted  in  France,  ii.  709 ;  sup- 
port Baldwin  III.,  ii.  723;  butchered  by  Sal- 
adin, ii.  727;  at  Azotus,  ii.  737;  oppose  "peace 
with  Islam,  ii.  754;  refuse  support  to  Freder- 
ick II.,  ii.  757,  759  ;  defeated  before  Aleppo, 
ii.  758 ;  routed  by  the  Turks,  ii.  760-761 ;  her- 
oism of  at  Acre,  ii.  771 ;  suppressed  bv  Philip 
the  Fair,  iii.  49-50. 

Knox,  John,  Plants  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland, 
iii.  278. 

Knoxville,  Battle  of,  iv.  137. 

Kollin,  Battle  of,  iii.  540. 

Koniggratz.     (See  Sadowa.) 


Konigsmabk,  Aurora  von.  Tempts  Charles  XII., 
iii.  476;  dazzles  the  \'izier,  iii.  478. 

Konigsmark,  Count,  Intrigue  of  with  Queen  So- 
phia, iii.  503. 

Koran.     (See  Alkorayi.) 

Kosciusko,  Thaddeus,  Engineer  of  American 
army,  iii.  605 ;  refuses  French  alliance,  iii.  716. 

Kossuth,  Louis,  Visit  of  to  United  States,  iv.  88, 
598;  heads  pro\'isional  government  in  Hun- 
gary, iv.  597. 

Koszta,  Martin,  The  international  afiair  of,  iv. 
93-94,  320. 

Koyunjik,  Mound  of,  i.  157-158. 

Kremlin,  Occupied  by  Napoleon,  iii.  743. 

Krudener.  Madame,  instigates  Holy  Alliance,  iv. 
254,  697. 

Kublai  Khan,  Emperor  of  the  Corasmins,  ii.  379; 
establishes  dynasty  in  China,  iv.  805;  invades 
Japan,  iv.  821. 

Kudur-Lagamer,  King  of  the  Chaldees,  i.  118- 
119 ;  makes  war  in  Canaan,  i.  119. 

Kudur-Mabuk,  Reign  of,  i.  119. 

Kudur-Nakhunta,  Reign  of,  i.  118. 

Ku-Klux  Clans,  Notice  of,  iv.  183. 

Kunebsdobf,  Battle  of,  iii.  551. 

Kutusoff,  Maeshal,  Opposes  Napoleon,  iii.  742; 
abandons  Moscow,  iii.  743. 


LA  BELLE  ALLIANCE,  Position  at  Water- 
loo, iii.  761. 

Labienus,  Parthian  campaign  of,  i.  428-429. 

Labor  Troubles,  Account  of,  iv.  230-231. 

Labyrinth,  The,  Description  of,  i.  56. 

LACED.EMON.     (See  Sparta.) 

Laced-emonians.     (See  Spartans.) 

La  Chabtbeuse,  Order  of.    (See  Carthudan  Monh.) 

Laconia,  Description  of,  i.  455. 

La  Fayette,  Marquis  de.  Comes  to  America,  iii. 
604-605 ;  wounded,  iii.  607 ;  at  Monmouth,  iii. 
609;  campaign  of  in  Virginia,  iii.  616;  com- 
mands French  National  Guards,  iii.  639,  640, 
647 ;  saves  the  king  and  queen,  iii.  643-644 ; 
attempts  to  moderate  the  Revolution,  iii.  643; 
visits  United  States,  iv.  45-46 ;  military  com- 
mandant of  Paris,  iv.  479. 

Lafitte,  Jean,  Notice  of,  iii.  786,  iv.  44. 

La  Haie  Sainte,  Position  at  Waterloo,  iii.  761. 

La  Hogue,  Battle  of,  iii.  454. 

Lake  Erie,  Battle  of,  iii.  782. 

Lake  Regillus,  Battle  of,  ii.  118. 

Lake  Trasimenus,  Battle  of,  ii.  162. 

Lamachus,  Commander  of  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion, i.  574-576. 

Lamabtine,  French  historian,  mentioned,  iv.  497. 

Lambeet,  General,  Last  commander  of  Parlia- 
mentary army,  iii.  423. 

Lancastrian  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  iii.  123- 
137  ;  table  of,  iv.  275. 

Land  Bill,  Passed  by  Parliament,  iv.  411. 

Land  Question,  In  Rome,  ii.  123-125, 135, 197-200. 

Land  System,  Of  Feudalism,  ii.  590-591. 

Langton,  Leads  insurrection  against  John  Lack- 
land, ii.  782-783. 

Language,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  100-101 ;  of  the 
Chaldseans,  i.  110-111 ;  of  the  Assvrians,  i. 
197-198;  of  the  Medes,  i.  216-218;  of"  the  Per- 
sians, i.  338-340 ;  of  the  Parthians,  i.  383-384 ; 
of  the  Greeks,  i.  464-468 ;  of  the  Romans,  ii. 
68 ;  of  the  Goths,  ii.  398 ;  of  Feudal  France, 
ii.  .536. 

Lares,  Of  the  Romans,  ii.  92. 

La  Salle,  Robert  de,  Career  of  in  the  New 
World,  iii.  558-659. 
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Las  Heras,  General,  President  of  United  Prov- 
inces, iv.  795. 
Laskek  Resolutions,  Account  of,  iv.  645-646. 
Lassalle,  Ferdi.vand,   Autlior    of  socialism,   iv. 

6.30-631. 
Latimer,  Hugh,  Martyrdom  of  iii.  275-276. 
Latin  Dynasty,  Ascendeni-y  of,  ii.  376-377,  750- 

751. 
Latin  Language,  Development  of,  ii.  68. 
Latin  League,  Broken  up  by  Rome,  ii.  139. 
Latins,  Early  history  of,  ii.  51-,j2. 
Latium,  Description  of,  ii.  46. 
Laud,  William,  ."Supporter  of  Cliarles  I.,  iii.  391; 

downfall  of,  iii.  395. 
Lautrec,  General  of  Fj-ancis  I.,  iii.  205. 
Law,  John,   .Vuthor  of   the  Jlississippi   Scheme, 

iii.  512. 
Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  Hero  of   Sepoy   War,  iv. 

355-356. 
Lawrence,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the  Punjab,  iv. 

353-354. 
Lawrence,  James,  Captain  of  the  Peacock  ami  the 

Chesapeake,  iii.  784. 
Lawrence,  Sacked  by  Quantrell,  iv.  138. 
Layback,  Congress  of,  iv.  657,  698. 
League,  Of  the  Catholics,  iii.  318. 
League  and  Covenant,  Of  Scotland,  iii.  393. 
Lebrun,  Charles  Francois,  Consul  of  France,  iii. 

697. 
Lech,  Battle  of,  iii.  333. 
Legal  Tender   Notes,  Authorized  by  Congress, 

iv.  165. 

Lee,  Arthur,  Agent  of  Congress  at  Paris,  iii.  608. 

Lee,  General  Charles,  Commands  American  left 

wing,  iii.  596 ;  capture  of,  iii.  602 ;  exchanged, 

iii.  604 ;  dismissed  for  disobedience,  iii.  609. 

Lee,  General  Henry,  Delivers  funeral  oration  of 

Washington,  iii.  776. 
Lee,    General   Robert    E.,    Defeated    at    Cheat 
Mountain,  iv.  112  ;  succeeds  Johnston  as  coin- 
mander-in  chief,  iv.  124;  in  Seven  Days'  bat- 
tles, iv.  124-126;    invades   Maryland,  iv.  12i)- 
127 ;   at  Chancellorsville  and   Gettvsburg,  iv. 
139,  141-143;  in  tlie   Wilderness,  iv.  1.56-157; 
defends  Petersburg  and   Richmond,  iv.  158- 
160;  surrenders  to  Grant,  iv.  161-163;    death 
of,  iv.  187. 
Lee,  Richard  Henry,  Offers  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, iii.  598. 
Legends,  Of  Greece,  i.  508-511 ;  of  Rome,  ii.  102- 

109,  118-119. 
Leicester,   Earl  of.   Minister  of    Elizabeth,   iii. 

279. 
Leicharde,  Dr.,  Australian  explorer,  iv.  848. 
Leif  Erickson,  Discovers  Xorth  America,  iii.  163. 
Leipsic,  Battle  of  (1631),  iii.  329;  battle  of  (1813), 

iii.  7.50. 
Le  Mans,  Battle  of,  iv.  533. 
Lentulus,  Conspirator  with  Catiline,  ii.  221. 
Leo  IIL,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  361 ;  an  iconoclast, 

ii.  .361 ;  death  of,  ii.  362. 
Leo  IV.,  Reign  of,  ii.  362. 
Leo  v.,  Reign  of,  ii.  .363. 
Leo  VI.,  Reign  of,  ii.  .366. 
Leo  IX.,  Pontificate  of,  ii.  617-618. 
Leo  X.  (see  Medici,  Giovanni  de).  Accession  of,  iii. 
188;  favors  indulgences,  iii.  189;  completes  St. 
Peter's,   iii.   189 ;    approves   Luther,  iii.   194 ; 
breaks  with  the  Reformer,  iii.  196;   death  of, 
iii.  199. 
Leo  XIII.,  Accession  of,  iv.  679 ;  policy  of  in  Ger- 
many, iv.  642-643 ;  pontificate  of.  "iv.  679-692. 
Leo  the  Thracian,  Reign  of,  ii.  351-352. 
Leonidas,  At  Thermopylse,  i.  364,  547. 
Leopold  I.,  Plot  of  with  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  4.56;  sup- 


ports Archduke  Charles  for  Spanish  ci^Dwn, 
iii.  458-462. 

Leopold  I.  of  Saxf.-Coburg,  Becomes  king  of  Bel- 
gium, iv.  589 ;  favored  by  Englaml,  iv.  268. 

Leopold  II.,  Would  reinstate  Louis  XVI.,  iii. 
650. 

Leopold  op  Austria,  Insulted  by  the  Lion  Heart, 
ii.  735 ;  seeks  revenge,  ii.  741. 

Leopold  of  Hapsburg,  Revolt  of  against  Wences- 
laiis,  iii.  92. 

Leopold  of  Hohenzollebn,  Nominated  for  Span- 
isli  tlirone,  iv.  .521,  616;  declines,  iv.  522. 

Lepidus,  Roman  general,  ii.  248;  ineiiiber  of  Tri- 
umvirate, ii.  251  ;  overthrown  bv  Octavianus, 
ii.  255. 

Lepsius,  His  Egyptian  chronology,  i.  44. 

Lesociiris,  Reign  of,  i.  45. 

Lesseps,  Ferdinand  de,  Organizes  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany, iv.  516 ;  conducts  Eugenie  from  Paris, 
iv.  530. 

Leszcynski,  Stanislas,  Claimant  of  Polish  crown, 
iii.  507,  513-514. 

Letei.lier,  Luc,  Imbroglio  concerning,  iv.  756. 

Leuctra,  Battle  of,  i.  .597. 

Leutiiex,  Battle  of,  iii.  544-549. 

Lexington,  Battle  of,  iii.  .593. 

Leyden,  Refuge  of  Puritans,  iii.  290 ;  siege  of,  iii. 
305-306. 

Liberia,  Organization  of,  iii.  787-788. 

Liegnitz,  Battle  of,  iii.  5.53. 

Life-saving  Service,  Organization  of,  iv.  199-200. 

Light  Brigade,  Charge  of  at  Balaklava,  iv.  709. 

Ligurian  Republic,  Proclaimed,  iii.  685. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Elected  President,  iv.  101 ; 
sketch  of,  iv.  104-105 ;  administration  of,  iv. 
105-167;  policy  of,  iv.  105;  issues  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  iv.  130;  reelected,  iv.  163; 
assassinated,  iv.  167;  genius  of,  iv.  167-168. 

Lincoln,  General  Benjamin,  Surprised  on  the 
Raritan.  iii.  604;  in  the  South,  iii.  611. 

Liberius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  ii.  332. 

Licinio-Sextian  Rogations,  Provisions  of,  ii.  134- 
1.35. 

LiciNius,  Colleague  of  Constantine,  ii.  ,328 ;  com- 
mands the  army  in  the  East,  ii.  329 ;  over- 
thrown, ii.  330. 

LiciNius,  Roman  tribune,  ii.  126. 

LiGURiA,  Description  of,  ii.  41. 

Litany,  The,  Description  of,  i.  246-247. 

Literature,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  71 ;  of  the  Chal- 
dpeans,  i.  130-131 ;  of  the  Assyrians,  i.  198;  of 
the  Medes,  i.  215;  of  the  Gieeks,  i.  468-476; 
of  the  Romans,  ii.  68-76. 

Little  Rock,  Captured  by  Steele,  iv.  138. 

Livingstone,  David,  Work  of  in  Africa,  iv.  449. 

Livius,  Marcus,  Defeats  Hasdrubal,  ii.  173. 

LivoNiANs,  Tribal  history  of,  ii.  402-403. 

Livy,  Sketch  of,  ii.  75. 

Llewellyn  of  Wales,  Conquered  by  Edward  I., 
ii.  787. 

Lobositz,  Battle  of,  iii.  539. 

Locri,  Early  lii.story  of,  ii.  44-45. 

Locris,  Description  of,  i.  452. 

LoDi,  Battle  of,  iii.  683. 

Logan,  John  A.,  Candidate  for  Vice-Presidency, 
iv.  220;  sketch  of,  iv.  225  ;  death  of,  iv.  225." 

Lollard,  Name  of  Wickliffe's  followers,  iii.  124; 
persecuted  under  Henry  V.,  iii.  127. 

Lo.MBARD.s,  Invade  Italy,  ii.  3-56 ;  tribal  history  of, 
ii.  394-395 ;  kingdom  of  in  Itah",  ii.  395,  417- 
418;  defeated  by  the  Franks,  ii."420. 

LoMBARDY,  Kingdom  of  established,  ii.  417;  over- 
thrown, ii.  420;  insurrection  of  1848  in,  iv. 
596,  660. 

London,  Visited  with  plague  and  fire,  iii.  419. 
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London  Company,  Attempts  of  to  colonize  Amer- 
ica, iii.  356-357. 

Long  Island,  Battle  of,  iii.  600-601. 

Long  Parliament,  History  of,  iii.  394-418. 

LoNGSTKEET,  General  James,  At  Chickamauga,  Iv. 
133-135 ;  besieges  Knoxville,  iv.  137. 

Long  Walls,  Building  of,  i.  562 ;  destruction  of, 
i.  5S4. 

Longwood,  Eesidence  of  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena, 
iii.  76.5-766. 

Lookout  Mountain,  Battle  of,  iv.  136. 

Lopez,  Xarciso,  Heads  Cuban  insurrection,  iv.  88. 

Lopez,  Vincente,  South  American  Revolutionist, 
iv.  792,  795-796. 

Lords,  House  of.  Development  of,  iv.  266-268. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificknt,  Ascendency  of  in 
Florence,  iii.  43-44. 

LoRNE,  Marquis  of,  Governor  of  Canada,  iv.  758. 

Lorraine,  Cardinal  of.  Ascendency  of  in  France, 
iii.  241,  245. 

Lorraine,  Ceded  to  Germany,  iv.  537,  622. 

Lot,  Defeated,  i.  119. 

Lothaire,  King  of  France,  ii.  552 ;  reign  of,  ii.  552. 

Lothaire,  Son  of  the  Debonair,  ii.  540;  becomes 
emperor,  ii.  .541. 

Lothaire  of  Saxony,  Emperor  of  Germany,  ii. 
716. 

Loudoun,  Earl  of,  British  commander  in  French 
and  Indian  War,  iii.  561-566. 

Louis  V.  of  France,  ii.  552. 

Louis  VII.  of  France,  ii.  713 ;  leader  of  Second 
Crusade,  ii.  719-722. 

Louis  VIII.  of  France,  Reign  of,  ii.  791. 

Louis  IX.,  Leader  of  the  Seventh  Crusade,  ii.  761 ; 
lands  in  Egypt,  ii.  762;  besieged  in  Damietta, 
ii.  763;  at  Mansoura,  ii.  763-764;  in  Palestine, 
ii.  764-766 ;  returns  to  Europe,  ii.  766,  791 ; 
campaign  of  into  Africa,  ii.  767,  792 ;  death  of, 
ii.  767 ;  character  of,  ii.  792. 

Louis  X.  of  France,  Reign  of,  iii.  50. 

Louis  XL  OF  France,  Reign  of,  iii.  75-82 ;  op- 
poses Charles  the  Bold,  iii.  75-76 ;  is  impris- 
oned at  Peronne,  iii.  77  ;  overthrows  the  Bur- 
gundians,  iii.  78-80 ;  last  years  of,  iii.  80-81 ; 
character  and  policy  of,  iii.  81-82. 

Louis  XII.  OF  France,  iii.  149 ;  Italian  expedition 
of,  iii.  149-1.50. 

Louis  XIII.  of  France,  Accession  of,  iii.  265 ; 
reign  of  (see  Lent  Half  of  Centunj  XVI.),  iii. 
323,  331,  .337,  338,  339;'  death  of,  in.  439. 

Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France,  Accession  of,  iii. 
439 ;  marries  Maria  Theresa,  iii.  439 ;  takes  on 
himself  the  government,  iii.  440;  policy  of, 
iii.  440—441 ;  Ijecomes  frhe  Grand  Monarch,  iii. 
449 ;  revokes  Edict  of  Xantes,  iii.  450 ;  at- 
tempts to  put  down  Protestantism,  iii.  450- 
457;  intrigue  of  in  Spain,  iii.  458-459;  recog- 
nizes the  Pretender,  iii.  459 ;  loses  prestige, 
iii.  462;  seeks  peace,  iii.  463-464;  old  age  and 
sorrows  of,  iii.  466-467 ;  claims  of  his  epoch 
considered,  iii.  467-469. 

Louis  XV.,  King  of  France,  Becomes  king,  iii. 
511;  reign  of,  iii.  511-518,  575-576;  what  he 
transmitted,  iii.  623. 

Louis  XVL,  King  of  France,  Accession  of,  iii. 
626;  situation  of,  iii.  626;  financial  embar- 
rassments of,  iii.  626-628,  632-634 ;  calls  the 
States-general,  iii.  6.34;  relations  of  with  that 
body,  iii.  6.3.5-643 ;  taken  from  Versailles  to 
Paris,  iii.  644 ;  ratifies  the  Constitution,  iii. 
646 ;  escapes  to  Varennes,  iii.  647 :  arrested, 
iii.  647-648;  dismisses  Girondist  ministry,  iii. 
653;  imprisoned,  iii.  653-6.54;  tried  and  con- 
demned, iii.  661 ;  executed,  iii.  662. 

Louis  XVII.  (The  Dauphin),  Fate  of,  iii.  662. 


Louis  XVIII.,  Proclaimed  king  in  La  Vendee,  iii. 
679 ;  first  restoration  of,  iii.  7-54-757 ;  second 
restoration  of,  iii.  767 ;  reign  of,  iv.  457—466 ; 
characteristics  of,  iv.  458—460;  policv  of,  iv. 
460-463. 

Louis  D'OuTREMER,  King  of  France,  ii.  5.50 ;  reign 
of,  ii.  550-551. 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  Becomes  king  of  Germany,  iii. 
87-90. 

Louis  of  Nassau,  Leader  of  the  Netherlands,  iii. 
304 ;  death  of,  iii.  305. 

Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans,  Elected  king,  iv.  480; 
reign  of,  iv.  480-498;  death  of,  iv.  498. 

Louis  the  Child,  King  of  Germany,  ii.  5-54. 

Louis  the  Debonair,  Character  of,  ii.  538;  divides 
Western  Europe  among  his  sons,  ii.  538-539  ; 
reign  of,  ii.  538-541. 

Louis  the  Fat,  Reign  of,  ii.  712. 

Louis  the  German,  Receives  Bavaria,  ii.  541 ;  con- 
flict of  with  Lothaire,  ii.  .541-542 ;  reign  of,  ii. 
553. 

Louis  the  Stammerer,  Reign  of,  ii.  545. 

Louisa  of  Prussia,  Appeals  to  Napoleon,  iii.  717. 

Louisiana,  Taken  from  Spain  by  France,  iii.  701 ; 
sold  to  United  States,  ui.  704-705,  777  ;  admis- 
sion of,  iii.  780. 

Lovelace,  Lord.  Governor  of  NewYork,  iii.  494—497. 

Lower  Egypt,  Character  of,  i.  30-33. 

Loyola,  Ignatius  de.  Founds  Society  of  Jesus,  iii. 
238-239. 

LucAN,  Notice  of,  ii.  75. 

Lucan,  Lord,  British  Commander  at  Balaklava, 
iv.  709. 

LucANiA,  Description  of,  ii.  43 ;  conquest  of  by 
Rome,  ii.  142. 

LucKNOw,  Siege  of,  iv.  359-304. 

Lucian,  Notice  of,  ii.  76. 

LuciLius,  Sketch  of,  ii.  70. 

LucRETiA,  Story  of,  ii.  114. 

Lucretius,  Sketch  of,  ii.  70. 

LuNEViLLE,  Treaty  of,  iii.  704. 

Lusitania,  Conquest  of,  ii.  191-192. 

Luther,  Martin,  Birth  and  youth  of,  iii.  190-191 ; 
designed  for  the  law,  iii.  191 ;  a  student  at 
Eisenach,  iii.  192 ;  becomes  a  monk,  iii.  192 ; 
at  Rome,  Lii.  192 ;  professor  at  Wittenberg,  iii. 
192-193  ;  opposes  sale  of  indulgences,  iii.  193- 
194 ;  posts  his  theses,  iii.  193 ;  at  Augsburg, 
iii.  194 ;  opposed  by  Eck,  iii.  195  ;  breaks  with 
Rome,  iii.  19.5-190;  excommunicated,  iii.  196; 
burns  the  pope's  bull,  iii.  196;  at  Diet  of 
Worms,  iii.  197 ;  translates  the  New  Testa- 
ment, iii.  198;  troubled  with  fanatics,  iii.  198- 
199;  formulates  Protestantism,  iii.  199-200; 
relations  of  with  Zwingli,  iii.  201 ;  last  days 
of,  iii.  215. 

Lutzen,  Battle  of,  iii.  334 ;  second  battle  of,  iii.  747. 

Lyxurgus,  Legislation  of,  i.  524-526. 

Lydia,  Invaded  bv  Cvaxares.  i.  229 ;  history  of,  i. 
230-231 ;  conquered  by  Cvrus,  i.  25)<t. 

Lyndhur.st,  Lord,  Notice  of,  iv.  277. 

Lyon,  Nathanif.l,  At  Springfield,  iv.  113. 

Lyons,  Insurrections  at,  iii.  670,  iv.  487. 

Lyric  Poetry,  Of  the  (Greeks,  i.  469. 

Lysandeb,  Commander  of  Spartan  fleet,  i.  582; 
destroys  the  Long  Walls,  i.  584. 

Lysimachus,  Ruler  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  i. 
065-673. 

Lysippus,  Work  of,  i.  481. 

M. 

MACAl'LAY,   THOMAS  B.,  In   Russell   Cab- 
inet, iv.  312  ;  works  of  and  death  of,  iv.  378-379. 
Maccabees,  Rulers  of  Jud;ea,  ii.  290. 
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McCarthy,  Ji-stix,  Leader  of  Home  Rulers  in 

Parliament,  iv.  431. 
McClellan,  George  B.,  West  Virginia  campaign 
of,  iv.  111-112;  commands  Army  of  Potomac, 
iv.  115;  before  Washington,  iv.  115;  Penin- 
sular campaign  of,  iv.  123-126;  at  .Antietam, 
iv.  126-128;  superseded,  iv.  128;  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  iv.  163;  death  of,  iv.  224; 
Memoirs  of,  iv.  224-225. 

Macdonald  Clan,  Massacred  by  the  Campbells, 
iii.  447. 

Macdonald,  John  A.,  Canadian  Prime  Minister, 
iv.  759. 

Macdonald,  Marshal,  Defeated  at  Katsbach,  iii. 
750. 

MacDonough,  Commodore,  American  commander 
at  Plattsburg,  iii.  785. 

McDowell,  Gen.  Irwin,  at  Bull  Run,  iv.  112. 

Macedonia,  Referred  to,  i.  371 ;  countrv,  cities, 
and  tribes  of,  i.  611-616;  ruled  bv  Philip,  i. 
616-629 ;  under  Alexander,  i.  629-663 ;  under 
successors  of  Alexander,  i.  664-680;  a  Roman 
province,  ii.  178. 

Macedonia  (the  country),  General  character  of, 
i.  61 1 ;  boundaries  of,  i.  61 1-612 ;  rivers  of,  i. 
612;  political  divisions  of,  i.  612-614;  thor- 
oughfares of,  i.  614. 

Macedonian  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  ii.  365- 
368. 

McHbnrv,  Fort,  Bombarded  by  British,  iii.  786. 

Machiavelli,  Publicist  of  Florence,  iii.  147-148. 

Macie,  James  Louis.     (See  James  Smitbson.) 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  Reformer  of  English  Ju- 
risprudence, iv.  260-261. 

Mack,  General,  Overthrow  of  at  Austerlitz  and 
Ulm,  iii.  709,  713. 

McKinnon,  Sir  William,  Secretary  of  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  iv.  451. 

MacMahon,  Marshal,  Commander  of  French 
army  in  Franco-Prussian  War,  iv.  525-529 ; 
President  of  French  Republic,  iv.  554-556. 

Macnaghten,  Sir  W.,  British  commander  in  Ca- 
bul,  iv.  293-295. 

McPher-son,  Gen.  J.  B.,  Killed  at  Atlanta,  iv.  148. 

Macrinus,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  317;  reign  of,  ii. 
317. 

Madain,  Taken  by  the  Moslems,  ii.  475. 

Madison,  James,  Expounder  of  Constitution,  iii. 
619;  elected  Piesident,  iii.  779;  sketch  of.  iii. 
779;  administration  of,  iii.  779-788. 

Madoc,  Tradition  of,  iii.  165. 

M^CENAS,  Sketch  of,  ii.  73. 

MELIUS,  Destruction  of,  ii.  129. 

Maestricht,  Siege  of,  iii.  309. 

Magdala,  Capital  of  Abyssinia,  iv.  403,  405. 

Magdeburg,  Besieged  by  Maurice,  iii.  230;  de- 
stroyed by  Tilly,  iii.  328-329. 

Magellan,  Ferdinand,  Circumnavigates  the 
globe,  iii.  175-177. 

Magenta,  Battle  of,  iv.  511,  667. 

Magi,  The,  Account  of,  i.  222-224. 

Maoism,  System  of,  i.  222-224 ;  prevails  in  Persia, 
i.  342 ;  introduced  into  Parthia,  i.  384-386 ; 
overthrown  by  Islam,  ii.  478. 

Magna  Charta,  Signed  by  John  Lackland,  ii. 
783;  provisions  of,  ii.  783. 

Magna  Grxcia,  Description  and  early  history  of, 
ii.  44-45 ;  subjugated  by  Rome,  ii.  144. 

Magnesia,  Battle  of,  ii.  180. 

Magnus  Ladulas,  King  of  Sweden,  iii.  151. 

Magnus  Smek,  King  of  Sweden,  iii.  151. 

Mago,  Brother  of  Hannibal,  ii.  174. 

Magus  Megistos,  High  Priest  of  Parthia,  i.  413. 

Magyars.     (See  Hungarians.) 

Mahdi,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  ii.  646. 


Mahdi  El,  Leader  of  Egyptian  revolution,  iv. 
447-449. 

Mahmoud  II.,  Sultan,  Reign  of,  iv.  722-725. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de.  Wife  of  Louis  XIV., 
iii.  449 

Majorian,  Wars  of  with  Genseric,  ii.  347-349. 

Malakhoff,  Taken  by  storm,  iv.  711. 

Malek  Shah,  Sultan  of  the  Seljuks,  ii.  664. 

Malietoa,  King  of  Samoa,  iv.  246-247. 

Malis,  Description  of,  i.  452-453. 

Malli,  The,  Subjugation  of,  i.  659-660. 

Malplaquet,  Battle  of,  iii.  464. 

Malta,  Island  of,  given  to  the  Knights  Hospital- 
lers, ii.  703;  captured  by  the  French,  iii.  689; 
retaken  bv  the  English,  iii.  701. 

Malvern  Hill,  Battle  of,  iv.  124-126. 

Mamelukes,  Conflicts  of  with  Crusaders,  ii.  764- 
767 ;  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  iii.  689. 

MAMERTINE.S,  Cause  of  the  Punic  Wars,  ii.  150-151. 

Manassas  Junction.     (See  Bull  Run.) 

Mandeville,  Extract  from,  relative  to  tire  Mos- 
lems, ii.  773;  writes  his  Travels,  iii.  119;  views 
of  respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth,  iii.  161- 
162. 

Manetho,  His  history  of  Egypt,  i.  42. 

Manilian  Law,  Passage  of,  ii.  219. 

Manitoba,  Province  of,  iv.  754-755. 

Manlius,  Marcus,  Heroism  of,  ii.  131 ;  career  of, 
ii.  133. 

Manners  and  Customs,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  71- 
83 ;  of  the  Assyrians,  i.  154-157  ;  of  the  Medes, 
i.  211-215;  of  the  Babylonians,  i.  274-278;  of 
the  Persians,  i.  327-337  ;  of  the  Greeks,  i.  482- 
490;  of  the  Romans,  ii.  77-91;  of  the  Barbari- 
ans, ii.  398-399. 

Mansfeld,  Count,  General  in  Thirty  Years'  War, 
iii.  320,  321,  322,  323,  324;  death  of,  iii.  325. 

Mansfield,  General,  At  Antietam,  iv.  127. 

Mansfield,  Battle  of,  iv.  146. 

Mansoura,  Battle  of,  ii.  763-764. 

Mantes,  Taken  by  William  of  Normandy,  ii.  640. 

Manteuffel,  General,  Defeats  Bourbaki,  iv.  535. 

Mantinea,  Destroyed,  i.  593;  battle  of,  i.  602. 

Manuel  I.,  Reign  of,  ii.  371-372 ;  acts  treacher- 
ously with  Crusaders,  ii.  718. 

Manzoni,  Alessandro,  Italian  patriot,  iv.  660. 

Marat,  Jean  Paul,  Sketch  of,  iii.  657 ;  ascend- 
enc}'  of,  iii.  657-664 ;  murder  of,  iii.  664. 

Marathon,  Battle  of,  i.  362,  543-544. 

Marcellinus,  Citsar  of  the  West,  ii.  349. 

March  Parade,  Of  the  Franks,  ii.  521. 

March  to  the  Sea,  History  of,  iv.  149-150. 

Marcian,  Reign  of,  ii.  351. 

Marck,  1)e  la.  Admiral  of  Sea  Beggars,  iii.  304. 

Marcomanni,  Attacked  by  Tiberius,  ii.  272;  re- 
pelled by  Aurelius,  ii.  312 ;  aggressions  of,  ii. 
320 ;  tribal  history  of,  ii.  391-392. 

Marco  Polo,  Mediseval  Traveler,  ii.  776. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Claudius,  Reign  of,  ii.  322. 

Mardonius,  Commander  of  the  Persians,  i.  365, 
552-555,  541. 

Marengo,  Battle  of,  iii.  699. 

Margaret,  Wife  of  Henry  VI.,  iii.  131;  leads  the 
Lancastrians,  iii.  135-137. 

Margaret  of  Burgundy-,  Inherits  dukedom,  iii.  80. 

Margaret  of  Denmark,  Ascendency  of  in  Scan- 
dinavia, iii.  151-153. 

Margaret  of  Navarre,  Betrayal  and  death  of, 
iii.  250. 

Margiana,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  i.  380. 

Maria  Beatrice  of  Modena,  Wife  of  James  II., 
iii.  433. 

Maria  Louisa,  Chosen  by  Bonaparte,  iii.  728-730; 
mother  of  King  of  Rome,  iii.  730 ;  receives 
Parma,  iv.  656. 
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Maria  Louisa  of  Spain,  Marriage  project  for,  iv. 
485. 

Maria  Theresa,  Claims  Austrian  crown,  iii.  508 
514-515 ;  before  Hungarian  Diet,  iii.  515,  530 
becomes  empress,  iii.  529  ;  sketch  of,  iii.  529 : 
contends  witli  Fredericlc  in  war  of  Austrian 
Succession,  iii.  529-534  ;  anger  of  at  Prussia, 
iii.  532,  537  ;  reign  of  during  Seven  Years' 
War,  iii.  537-556 ;  last  days  of,  iii.  577-578 
death  of,  iii.  578. 

Marie  Antoinette,  Wife  of  Louis  XVI.,  iii.  626 
opposes  Neclier,  iii.  637 ;  taken  at  Versailles, 
iii.  644;  swears  allegiance  to  the  Constitution 
iii.  646 ;    brought  to  trial,  iii.  667 ;    executed 
iii.  667. 

Marie  Caroline  op  Palermo,  Mentioned,  iv.  467 
heads  Vendean  insurrection,  iv.  488. 

Mario,  Siqnor,  Proscribed  for  publication,  iv.  682- 
683. 

Marion,  Francis,  Patriot  leader  in  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas,  iii.  612-613. 

Marius,  Caids,  Early  life  of,  ii.  202 ;  subdues  Ju- 
gurtha,  ii.  202;  defeats  the  Cimbri,  ii.  203; 
triumph  of,  ii.  204 ;  political  career  of,  ii.  205- 
212  ;  exile  of,  ii.  210 ;  proscriptions  of,  ii.  210 ; 
death  of,  ii.  212. 

Mark,  St.,  Patron  of  Venice,  iii.  35-36. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of.  General  of  William,  iii. 
445 ;  under  Queen  Anne,  iii.  461-462 ;  fall  of, 
iii.  465. 

Marmaduke,  General,  Attacks  Cape  Girardeau, 
iv.  137. 

Makmost,  Marshal,  Attempts  to  defend  Charles 
X.,  iv.  478. 

Marquet,  Explorer  in  New  France,  iii.  557-558. 

Marriage  Project  in  Spain,  Account  of,  iv.  313- 
315,  485-487. 

Mars.     (See  Ares.) 

Marsellaise  Hymn,  Composed  and  sung,  iii.  653. 

Marshall,  John,  American  Ambassadorto  France, 
iii.  775 ;  Chief-Justice  of  United  States,  iii.  777, 
iv.  228 ;  death  of,  iv.  55. 

Mars  La  Tour,  Battle  of,  iv.  425-426. 

Marston  Moor,  Battle  of,  iii.  403. 

Marsupials,  Of  Australia,  iv.  839. 

Martial,  Notice  of,  ii.  75  ;  quoted,  ii.  87. 

Marx,  Karl,  Author  of  socialism,  iv.  630. 

Mary,  Daughter  op  James  II.,  Married  to  William 
of  Orange,  iii.  430 ;  looked  to  by  English 
Protestants,  iii.  434 ;  becomes  queen  of  Eng- 
land, iii.  442;  reign  of  (with  William),  iii. 
442-512. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  Inherits  dukedom  from 
Charles  the  Bold,  iii.  80 ;  betrothed  to  Maxi- 
milian, iii.  106 ;  death  of,  iii.  107. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  753. 

Mary  Stuart,  Birth  of,  iii.  225;  put  in  charge  of 
the  Guises,  iii.  250 ;  married  to  Francis  II.,  iii. 
243 ;  claims  English  crown,  iii.  278 ;  chilled  in 
Scotland,  iii.  278;  marries  Darnley,  iii.  280; 
affair  of  with  Rizzio,  iii.  280  ;  conspires  with 
Hepburn,  iii.  281;  marries  Bothwell,  iii.  281; 
is  driven  from  the  kingdom,  iii.  281-282  ;  sur- 
renders to  Elizabeth,  iii.  282;  imprisonment 
of,  iii.  282-283;  condemned  and  executed,  iii. 
283-284. 

Mary  Tudor,  Birth  of,  iii.  219 ;  Catholic  by  neces- 
sity, iii.  219-221;  claims  the  crown,  iii.  273; 
supported  by  papal  party,  iii.  225 ;  reign  of, 
iii.  274-276 ;" marriage  of' with  Philip  II.,  iii. 
275 ;  favors  the  Inquisition,  iii.  276 ;  dies 
childless,  iii.  276. 

Maryland,  Colonization  of,  iii.  365-367. 

Masinissa,  League  of  with  Rome,  ii.  170-171 ;  ca- 
reer of,  ii.  186-188. 


Mason,  Jajies  M.,  Confederate  ambassador,  cap- 
tured, iv.  11.5-117. 

Masons,  The,  Trouble  with  in  New  York,  iv.  48. 

Massa.soit,  Sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  iii.  485. 

Massena,  Marshal,  Restores  order  in  Rome,  iii. 
686;  in  Peninsular  War,  iii.  734,  736. 

Massilia,  Founding  of,  ii.  229-230. 

Mather,  Cotton,  Responsible  for  witchcraft  atroc- 
ities, iii.  491. 

Matilda  of  England,  Married  to  German  em- 
peror, ii.  713;  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  ii.  714; 
contends  for  English  crown,  ii.  714-715. 

Matthias  of  Germany,  Becomes  king  of  Hun- 
gary, iii.  270 ;  elected  emperor,  iii.  319 ;  reign 
of,  iii.  319-320. 

Maurice,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  357. 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  Successor  of  William  the  Si- 
lent, iii.  312 ;  career  of  in  Netherlands,  iii. 
313-317. 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  Renounces  Protestantism,  iii. 
228 ;  sent  against  Magdeburg,  iii.  229 ;  returns 
to  Protestantism,  iii.  230. 

Mavrocobdatos,  Alexander,  President  of  Greece, 
iv.  723. 

Maximinus,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  319  ;  reign  of,  ii. 
319-321 ;  war  of  with  the  barbarians,  ii.  320. 

Maximus   Reign  of,  ii.  335. 

Maximilian  L,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  107. 

Maximilian  II.,  Becomes  German  emperor,  iii. 
268 ;  reign  of,  iii.  268-269 ;  mediates  between 
Spain  and  Netherland,  iii.  302,  306. 

Maximilian  of  Hapsbukg,  Becomes  emperor  of 
Mexico,  iv.  170,  513, 775 ;  overthrow  and  death 
of,  iv.  172,  514,  775. 

Mayence,  Printing-presses  in  destroyed,  iii.  110. 

May'  Parade,  Of  the  Franks,  ii.  531". 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  Minister  of  Louis  XIIL,  iii. 
439 ;  regent  for  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  439 ;  death  of, 
iii.  440. 

Mazzini,  Giuzeppe,  Italian  patriot,  iv.  658-659; 
career  of  in  London,  iv.  303. 

Meade,  General  George  G.,  Commands  army  of 
Potomac,  iv.  141 ;  at  Gettvsburg,  iv.  141-143 ; 
death  of,  iv.  187. 

Meagher,  Tho.mas  Francis,  Leader  of  Young  Ire- 
land, iv.  317-319. 

Mecca,  Holy  City  of  Islam,  ii.  451-454;  attacked 
by  the  Ommiades,  ii.  500. 

Medes,  Ethnic  place  of,  i.  211 ;  personal  ap- 
pearance of,  i.  211  ;  manner  of  life  of,  i.  211- 
212 ;  warlike  character  of,  i.  212-213 ;  dress  of, 
i.  213-214  ;  social  system  of,  i.  214-215 ;  g.'jnius 
of,  i.  215;  language  of,  i.  216-217. 

Media,  General  history  of,  i.  201-238 ;  country 
and  products  of,  i.  201-210 ;  people  of,  i.  211- 
215  ;  language  and  religion  of,  i.  216-224 ;  civil 
and  military  annals  of,  i.  224-238. 

Media  (the  country).  Boundaries  of,  i.  201 ; 
mountains  of,  i.  202  ;  rivers  of,  i.  202-203 ; 
lakes  of,  i.  203 ;  cities  of.  i.  203-205  ;  climate 
of,  i.  206-207;  productions  of,  i.  208-209;  ani- 
mals of,  i.  209-210. 

Medici,  House  of.  Ascendency  of  in  Florence,  iii. 
43-44,  146. 

Medici,  Catharine de.  Wife  of  Henry  II.,  iii.  239; 
heartlessness  of,  iii.  245 ;  ascendency  of  in 
France,  iii.  246-255 ;  plots  for  St.  Bartholomew, 
iii.  249-250. 

Medici,  Giovanni,  Becomes  Leo  X.,  iii.  44. 

Medici,  Maria  db.  Wife  of  Henry  IV.,  iii.  265; 
influence  of  in  time  of  Louis  XIIL,  iii.  331 ; 
enemy  to  Richelieu,  iii.  331. 

Medina,  City  of  the  Prophet,  ii.  464;  taken  by  the 
Ommiades,  ii.  500. 

Meerut,  Scene  of  Indian  Mutiny,  iv.  350. 
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Megabazus,  On  tlie  Hellespont,  i.  539-540 

Megacles,  Sacrilege  of,  i.  531-532 

Megara,  Early  history  of,  i.  530 

Megaris,  Description  of,  i.  453. 

Megiddo,  Battle  of,  i.  59,  232. 

Meglstanes,  Senate  of  Partliia,  i.  412 

aiEHEMET^^ALi,    Viceroy    of   Egypt,   iv.    289-292, 

Meigs,  Colonel,  Takes  Sag  Harbor,  iii    604 
Mejia,  General,  Execution  of,  iv   775 
Melanchtiion,  Co-worker  with  Luther,  iii    196  ■ 

draws  up  Augsburg  Confession,  iii    211 
Melbourne,  Capital  of  Victoria,  iv.  855-857.' 
MELBOURNE,  LoRD,  Ministry  of,  iv    ''7''-''84 
Melendez,  Pedro,    Career'of  in  New" World,  iii 
3o3-3o4;  founds  St.  Augustine,  iii.  354. 

ME.MPins,  Founding  of,  i.  44. 

Mknander,  Account  of,  i.  473 

Menander,  Battle  of,  ii.  719.  " 

Menepta,  Reign  of,  i.  64-66. 

Menes,  Founder  of  Egypt  i   44 

Mexkera,  Reign  of,  i.  51-52;  pyramid  of,  i.  51. 

Menshikofp,   Prince,   Commands   Russian   army 
in  Crimean  War,  iv.  707 

Me.v.suikoff,    ALE.XANDER,  PrincB   of   Russia,   iii. 
0  ( 8-5  (9. 

Mentu,  Emblems  of,  i.  85. 

Mercer,  General,  Death  of,  iii.  603 

Merenra,  Reign  of,  i.  54. 

Merodach,  Babylonian  vicerov,  i.  281 

Mbrodach,  Worship  and  titles  of,  i.  1.36  194 

Merodach-Baladan,  King  of  Babylonik,  i.'  283- 

^^^''-TsO '''^'  ^°""'^'""  °*  Merovingian  dynasty,  ii. 

Merovingi.^n   Dynasty,    Ascendency  of,   ii.  430- 

441 ;  table  of,  ii.  438. 
Merwan,  Caliph  of  Islam,  ii.  500;  reign  of,  ii.  500- 

Mesopotamia,  Character  of,  i.  103-107 

Messalina,  Empress  of  Rome,  ii.  281 

Messenia,  De.scription  of,  i.  4.55 

Mestizos,  Class  of  Mexican  population,  iv.  769 

Metallurgy,  Of  the  Babvloniiiis,  i.  271 

Metaukus,  Battle  of,  ii.  173 

Metellus,  Consul  of  Rome,  ii.  154;  family  of,  ii. 

Metellus  Celer,  Defeats  Catiline  ii   223-995 
Methodism,    Planting    of    in    America,    ilf  ■372- 

development  of,  iii.  583-584 
Methonk,  Capture  of  by  Philip,  i.  620-6"! 
Metternich   Prince,  Ascendency  of   in^Austria, 
ivT     '^-  58-i-593;  and  in  Europe,  iv.  700. 
Mbtz,  Surrendered  by  Bazaine,  iv.  531 
ME.xiCAN\yAR,  Causes  of,  iv.  68-72;  outbreak  of, 

IV.  (2-/3;  course  of,  iv.  73-80. 
Mexico  (city)    Taken  by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  173- 
captured  by  American  Army   iv   79  ' 

Mexico  Conquered  by  Spain,  iii."  173  \  loses  Texas, 
IV.  7(2;  war  of  with  United  .States,  iv.  72-80- 
trench  empire  in,  iv.  775-777;    summary  of 
history    of,    IV.     764-779;     independence    of 
achieved,  IV.  770;  people  of.  iv.  769;  revolu- 
tions  m,  IV.  770,  772,  774,  775,  776. 
Miami  Indians,  War  with,  iii.  773. 
Michael  I.,  Reign  of,  ii.  ,363 
Michael  I   op  Russia.     (See  Feodorovilch.) 
Michael  III.,  Reigu  of.  ii.  364-365. 
Michael  IV.,  Reign  of,  ii.  .369. 
Michael  V.,  Reign  of,  ii.  369. 
Michael  VI.,  Reign  of,  ii.  369. 
Michael  VII.,  Reign  of,  ii.  370. 
Michael  Angelo,  Builder  of   St.  Peter's   iii   189 
Michael   Grand  Duke,   In  Turco-Russian   War' 
IV.  I  SO.  ' 


Michael  Pal.eologus,  Becomes  emperor  ii  377- 
reign  of,  ii.  378.  '  ' 

Michael  the  Phrygian,  Reign  of,  ii  363-364 
Michigan,  ( )rgaiiization  of,  iii.  778 
MiCH.MAsir,  Battle  of,  i.  288 
MiFFUN,  Gen.,  President   of  Congress,   iii.  617- 

MIK.4D0,  Derivation  of  term,  iv.  820;  place  of  in 
Japanese  .social  and  political  system,  iv.  822 

Milan,  Early  history  of,  iii.  38-39 

Milan  Decree,  Lssued  by  Napoleon,  iii.  716   779 

Miletus,  Description  of,  i.  317;  revolt  of,  i' 361-' 
siege  of,  I.  541 ;    taken  by   Alexander,  i.  637- 

Military  Roads,  of  the  Romans,  ii  147 
Military  System,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  74;  of  the 
Babylonians,  1.  275-276;  of  the  Persians  i 
329-330  ;  of  the  Spartims,  i.523  ;  of  the  Athen^ 
lans,  1.  592;  of  the  Thebans,  i.  597;  of  the 
Macedonians,  1.  617 ;   of  the  Romans,  ii.  269- 

Militaby  Tribuneship,  Established,  ii    I'^g 
Mill  Spring,  Battle  of,  iv.  117. 
Miltiades,  Commander  of  the  Greeks,  i.  542-544 
Milton,  John,  Latin  secretary  of   the  Common- 

weath.  111.  420;   issues  republican  pamphlet. 

111.  423  ;  composes  Paradise  Lost,  iii    437 
Milutin,  Nicholas,  Russian  Emancipator  iv  714 
Minerals   Of  As.syria,  i.  150;  of  Media,  i.  209  •  of 

Babylonia,  i.  2.52;  of  Persia,  i.  313;   of  Italy, 

Ming  Dynasty    Ascendency  of  in  China,  iv.  806. 

Minnesota,  AdniLssion  of,  iv    99 

Minos,  Tradition  <if,  i.  514-515. 

Mint,  Of  England  mentioned,  iii.  424 

MiRABEAU  Gabriel  Riquetti,  Eulogizes  Franklin, 
in.  631 ;  sketch  of,  iii.  641 ;  death  of,  iii.  646 

Mirage,  Common  in  IMedia,  i.  207 

Miramon,  Miguel,  President  of  Mexico    iv   774  ■ 
executed,  iv.  775.  '      '         ' 

Missionary  Ridge,  Battle  of,  iv    136-137 

Mississippi,  The,  Discovered  by  De  Sotoi  iii    351 

MissLssippi  Bubble,  History  of,  iii.  512 
Missouri  Compromise,  Account  of,  iv   43-44 
Mitchell    John,    Leader  of   Young  Ireland,  iv. 

oio— oiy. 
Mithra,  Worship  of,  i.  219. 

Mithridates  L,  Accession  of,  i.  407;  rei^n  of  i 
407-415.  "        '    ■ 

Mithridates  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  419-421. 
Mithridates  III.,  Reign  of,  i.  422-423 
M1THRIDATE.S,   King   of    Pontus,    Mentioned    ii 

^•^'iL"'"'  ''^  ^''''^  ^o™e,  ii.  219 ;  overthrow  of', 
11.  220. 

Mna.sciras,  Reign  of,  i.  421. 

MoAWYAH,  Leader  in  Islam,  ii.  487;  di.sloyalty  of 
11.487-488;  conflict  of  with  the  caliph  ii  489- 
492 ;  becomes  caliph,  ii.  493 ;  reign  of,  ii.  493- 

4(70. 

MoAWYAH  II.,  Caliph  of  Islam,  ii.  500. 

Mobile  Bay,  Battle  of,  iv.  152. 

MoDoc  Indians,  War  with,  iv.  184-185 

MoERis,  Lake  of.  Described,  i.  56. 

Mohammed  the  Prophet,  Earlv  life  of,  ii.  451- 
4.52 ;  becomes  a  teacher,  ii.  "452 ;  has  revela- 
tions, ii.  452-453 ;  flies  from  Mecca,  ii  454  • 
takes  up  arms,  ii.  454-455  ;  death  of,  ii.  455 ;  per- 
sonal appearance  of,  ii.  455;  mental  charac- 
teristics of,  ii.  455-456 ;  system  of  faith  estab- 
lished bv,  ii.  456-459. 

Mohammed  II.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  ii.  382-  pur- 
poses the  capture  of  Con.stantinople,  ii.  382 ; 
besieges  that  city,  ii.  382-.383;  overthrows  the 
Eastern  empire,  ii.  383-:i84. 
Mohammedanism,  Rise  of,   ii.  451-459;  compared 
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with  Christianity  and  Judaism,  ii.  457.     (See 
Islam.) 
MoLAY,  Grand  Master  of  Templars,  ii.  709;  burned 

at  Paris,  ii.  709,  iii.  49-50. 
MoLiERE,  Notice  of,  iii.  4t)9. 

MoLTKE,  Count  von,  at  Sadowa,  iv.  610;  com- 
mander-in-chief of  German  armies,  iv.  524, 
617;  commander  in  Franco-Prussian  war. 
(See  Franco- Pruasian  War.) 
Monarchy,  Natural  to  certain  situations,  i.  39; 
issues  from  the  Middle  Ages,  iii.  156 ;  nature 

of  considered,  iii.  586. 
Monasteries,  Suppression  of  in  England,  iii.  224, 

271. 
Monitor,  Defeats  MerHmac,  iv.  120. 
Monk,    General,    Manages   the   Restoration,  iii. 

423-424 ;  made  duke  of  Albemarle,  iii.  427. 
Monmouth,  James  Duke  of,  Rebellion  of,  iii.  431, 

433. 
Monmouth,  Battle  of.  iii.  609. 
Monroe,  James,  Negotiates  purchase  of  Louisiana, 

iii.  777 ;  elected  President,  iii.  788 ;  adminis- 
tration of,  iv.  38-46. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Account  of,  iv.  45. 
Mons,  Battle  of,  iii.  449. 
Mons  Sacer,  Place  of  Secessions,  ii.  121. 
Montana,  Admission  of,  iv.  236. 
Montcalm,   Marquis  of,    French    commander  in 

Canada,  iii.  565-568 ;  death  of,  iii.  568. 
Montebello,  Battle  of,  iv.  665-667. 
Mo.ntenegro,  Atrocities  in,  iv.  726. 
Monterey,  Storming  of,  iv.  74. 
Montezuma,  Emperor  of    Mexico,  iii.   173;   over- 
thrown by  the  Sjianiards,  iii,  174-175. 
MoNTFORT,  Simon  de.  Rebellion  of  against  Henry 

III.,  ii.  785-787. 
Montfort,  Simon  de,  the  Younger,  Rebellion  and 

death  of,  ii.  785-787. 
MoNTG  imery,    Richard,   Colonel  in  the    French 

and  Indian  war,  iii.  566 ;  expedition  of  against 

Canada,  iii.  .596-597. 
MoNTLHERi,  Battle  of,  iii.  76. 

MoNTMORENCi,  Gener.il  of  Henry  II.,  iii.  241 ;  op- 
poses the  Guises,  iii.  24?;  death  of,  iii.  249. 
Montpensikr,  Duke  de.  Marriage   scheme  of,  iv. 

485. 
Montreal,  Riot  in,  iv.  751-752. 
Mont  Saint-Jean,  Position  at  Waterloo,  iii.  761. 
Moore,  Sir  John,  Upholds  Gustavus  IV.,  iii.  720; 

defeat  and  death  of,  iii.  725. 
Moors,  Attacked  by  the  Moslems,  ii.  497. 
Moravians,  Tribal  history  of,  ii.  402. 
More,  Sir   Tho.mas,   Succeeds  Wolsey,    iii.    218; 

downfall  and  execution  of,  iii.  221 ;    literary 

works  of,  iii.  293. 
Moreau,   General,  Commands  army  of    Rhine, 

iii.  ()83 ;  supersedes  Sherer,  iii.  692 ;  at  Hohen- 

linden.  iii.  700. 
Moreno,  Garcia,  Preiident  of  Ecuador,  iv.  787. 
Morgan,  Gbnernl  Daniel,  With  Montgomery  at 

Quebec,  iii.  597;  at  Bemis's  Heights,  iii.  597; 

at  Cowpens,  iii.  615. 
Morgan,  General  John,  Raid  of,  iv.  138. 
MoR,  JoKAi,  Hungarian  patriot,  iv.  661. 
Mormons,  In  Missouri  and  Illinois,  iv.  68;  troubles 

with,  iv.  97-98. 
Morris,    Robekt,   Secretary    of   Finance,  iii.  614 ; 

bankruptcy  of,  iii.  618. 
Morse,  Professor,  Invents  telegraph,  iv.  71. 
Mortimer,  Edmund,  Mentioned,  iii.  124, 127. 
Mortimer,  Roger,  Favorite  of  Queen  Isabella,  iii. 

52;  treason  of,  iii.  52,  113;   conduct  of  with 

Isab(!lla,  iii.  115. 
Morti.mer's  Cross,  Battle  of,  iii.  133. 
Morton,  Oliver  P.,  Heatii  of,  iv.  203. 


Moscow,  Taken  by  Napoleon,  iii.  743 ;  burning  of, 
iii.  743-744. 

Moses,  Leader  of  Israel,  i.  65-66. 

MosLEMA,  General  of  Islam,  ii.  508. 

Mosquera,  General,  President  of  Colombia,  i  v.  784. 

Moultrie,  Colonel,  Defends  Charleston,  iii.  597. 

Mughbir,  Ruins  of  mentioned,  i.  116. 

Mukhtar,  Pasha,  At  Kars  and  Erzeroum,  iv.  730. 

MuNDA,  Battle  of,  ii.  246. 

Municipal  Act,  Passed  by  Parliament,  iv.  273. 

MiJNSTER.     (See  Westphalia.) 

MiJNzER,  Thomas,  Fanatic  reformer,  iii.  198. 

Murad  v..  Sultan  of  Turkey,  iv,  736. 

MuR.^T,  Marshal  Joachim,  Made  king  of  Two 
Sicilies,  iii.  722;  intrusted  with  Grand  Army, 
iii.  746;  abandons  Napoleon,  iii.  750;  execu- 
tion of,  iv.  656. 

MuRCHisoN,  Sir  Roderick,  Declares  existence  of 
gold  in  Australia,  iv.  844. 

MuRFREESBORO,  Battle  of,  iv.  122. 

Murray,  Lord,  Regent  of  Scotland,  iii.  282-283. 

Murray  River,  of  Australia,  iv.  838. 

Musa,  Beats  back  the  Berbers,  ii.  506;  builds  a 
fleet,  ii.  506;  oiganizes  Islam  in  Northrrn 
Africa,  ii.  508;  conquers  Spain,  ii.  509-510. 

Music,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  80;  of  the  Greeks,  i. 
485,  495-496 ;  of  the  Romans,  ii.  89-91. 

Mustapha  IV.,  Sultan,  Reign  of,  iv.  722. 

]\Iutaggil-Nebo,  Reign  of,  i.  165. 

MuTSU,  Munemitsu,  Japanese  minister  to  United 
States,  iv.  832. 

Mycale,  Battle  of,  i.  365,  555. 

Mycen.e,  Ruins  of,  i.  476. 

Mygdonia  (Jlacedonia),  Province  of,  i.  613. 

Mygdonia,  Province  of   i.  146. 

Myron,  Work  of,  i.  480. 

Mysteries,  Of  the  Greeks,  i.  494-496. 

Mysticis.m,  Of  the  Babylonians,  i.  280. 

Mythology,  Of  the  Medes,  i.  218-224;  of  the 
Greeks,  i.  498-508 ;  interpretation  of,  i.  505-508. 

N. 

MABOiSADlus,  King  of  Babylonia,  i.  298 ; 
makes  alliance  witli  Lydia,  i.  299 ;  is  over- 
thrown by  Cyrus,  i.  .300-302. 

Nabonassar,  King  of  Babylonia,  i.  282. 

Nabopolassar,  King  of  Babylonia,  i.  284 ;  con- 
spiracy of  with  Cyaxiires,  i.  284;  in  alliance 
with  the  IMedes,  i.  285;  invades  Egypt,  i.  285; 
death  of,  i.  286 ;  family  of,  i.  298. 

N.EVius,  Sketch  of,  ii.  69. 

Nagasaki,  Massacre  of  Christians  at,  iv.  822. 

Nana  Sahib,  Leader  of  Sepoy  revolt,  iv.  356-357. 

Nancy,  Battle  of,  iii.  79 

Nankin,  Captured  by  British,  iv.  287,  808. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  Wounded  at  Corunna,  iii. 
725. 

Napier,  Sir  Robert,  Subdues  Theodore  of  Abys- 
sinia, iv.  405 ;  commander  of  British  in  Syrian 
War,  iv.  494. 

Naples,  Kingdom  of,  Insurrection  in,  iv.  656. 

Naples  (The  city).  Visited  with  cholera,  iv.  686- 
687. 

Napoleon  I.     (See  Bonaparte.) 

Napoleon  III.     (See  Bonaparte.) 

Naram-Sin,  Reign  of,  i.  121. 

N ARSES,  General  of  Justinian,  ii.  354,  355;  career 
of  in  Daly,  ii.  41t)-417. 

Narvaez,  Pampiiii.o  de.  Routed  by  Cortez,  iii.  174; 
governor  of  Florida.  lii.  349-350. 

Naseby,  Battle  of,  iii,  404 

Nashville,  Battle  of,  iv.  148-149. 

Nashville,  Confederate  Cruiser,  Account  o^ 
iv.  153. 
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Nassau,  House  of,  Dominant  in  England,  iii. 
442-460. 

National  Assembly  of  Fraxck  (see  States-general], 
work  of,  iii.  636-639  (see  Constituent  Assembly). 

N.A.TIOXAL  Banks,  Institution  of,  iv.  166. 

National  Assembly  of  Germany,  History  of,  iv. 
594-596. 

National  Convention  of  France,  Succeeds  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  iii.  658;  ascendency  of,  iii. 
658-694;  end  of,  iii.  680. 

National  Debt,  Notice  of,  iv.  170. 

Nature,  Influence  of  on  man,  i.  38-39,  459 ;  at- 
tempts to  interpret,  i.  139-140,  505-508. 

Nauvoo,  City  of  the  Mormons,  iv.  68. 

Navarino,  Battle  of,  iv.  258-259,  470,  724. 

Navarre,  Early  liistorv  of,  iii.  142. 

Naxos,  Revolts'  of,  i.  540,  560. 

Nearchus,  General  of  Alexander,  i.  660. 

Nebbi-Yunus,  Mound  of,  i.  157-158. 

Nebka,  Reign  of,  i.  45. 

Nebo,  Worship  of,  i.  137-138,  194,  279. 

Nebraska,  Admission  of,  iv.  173. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylonia,  i.  286 ; 
makes  war  in  Syria,  i.  287,  293;  invades 
Egypt,  i.  294;  as  "a  builder,  i.  294-296;  old 
age'  of,  i.  296-297. 

Necker,  Jaques,  Finance  minister  of  Louis  XVI., 
iii.  627;  measures  of,  iii.  627-628;  resigns,  iii. 
628;  again  in  office,  iii.  634;  dismissed,  iii. 
637. 

Nehavbnd,  Battle  of,  ii.  477. 

Neku,  Reign  of,  i.  69. 

Neku  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  70. 

Nelson,  Admiral  Horatio,  Destroys  French  fleet 
at  Aboukir,  iii.  691 ;  victory  and  death  of  at 
Trafalgar,  iii.  711-714. 

Nemkan  Festival,  Account  of,  i.  517. 

Nemours,  Due  de.  Proscription  of,  iv.  572. 

Nephercheres,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 

Neptune.     (See  Poseidon.) 

Nergal,  Worship  of,  i.  136,  194. 

Neriglissar,  Reign  of,  i.  298. 

Nero  (General),  Defeats  Hasdrubal,  ii.  173. 

Nero,  Claudius  Cesar,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  281 ; 
atrocities  of,  ii.  281-282;  burns  Rome,  ii,  282; 
persecutes  the  Christians,  ii.  282-283;  a  trav- 
eling mountebank,  ii.  283  ;   death  of,  ii.  285. 

Nerva,  Cocceius,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  300;  reign 
of,  ii.  300. 

Netherlands,  Character  of,  iii.  296  ;  people  of,  iii. 
296;  condition  of  at  accession  of  Philip  II., 
iii.  297-299 ;  devastated  by  Alva,  iii.  299-305 ; 
organized  into  a  republic,  iii.  306;  struggle  of 
witli  Spain,  iii.  305-317;  in  recent  times  (see 
Holland  and  Belgium). 

Neustria,  Ceded  to  the  Northmen,  ii.  549 ;  be- 
comes Normandy,  ii.  550. 

Nevada,  Admission  of,  iv.  165. 

Neville,  Sir  Ralph,  Treacherous  conduct  of,  iii. 
125. 

New  Amsterdam,  Founding  of,  iii.  362. 

Newcastle,  Marquis  of,  Royalist  general,  iii.  400. 

New  England,  Founding  of,  iii,  357-359;  early 
history  of,  iii.  484-491 ;  education  in  before 
Revolution,  iii.  .583. 

New  Forest,  Laid  out  by  William  of  Normandy, 
ii.  639. 

New  France,  Limits  of,  iii.  484;  conquest  of  by 
England,  iii.  567-568. 

New  Gr.vxada.     (See  Colombia.) 

New  Hampshire,  Colonization  of,  iii.  364. 

New  Jersey,  Colonization  of,  iii.  368. 

New  Mexico,  Claimed  by  Texas,  iv.  86-87. 

New  Netherlands,  Early  history  of,  iii.  362,  491- 
494. 


New  Orleans,  Battle  of,  iii.  78(5-787. 

Newport,  Siege  of  by  Sullivan,  iii.  609. 

New  South  Wales,  Political  division  of  Australia, 
iv.  843;  gold-mines  of,  iv.  845. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  Master  of  the  mint,  iii.  505. 

New  York,  Colonization  of,  iii.  491-494;  early 
history  of,  iii.  493,  497. 

Ney,  Marshal,  Defends  rear  guard  of  Grand 
Army,  iii.  746;  defeated  by  Bernadotte,  iii. 
750;  folly  of,  iii.  757;  at  Waterloo,  iii.  760- 
763 ;  execution  of,  iii.  766-767. 

Nez  Perce  Indians,  War  with,  iv.  196. 

Niagara,  Battle  of,  iii.  785. 

Nice,  Besieged  by  the  Crusaders,  ii.  681-682. 

NiCEPHORus,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  363. 

NicEPHORUS  Phocas,  Reign  of,  ii.  367. 

Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  Accession  of,  iv.  700;  con- 
quers Persia,  iv.  701 ;  reign  of,  iv.  700-714 ; 
policy  of  explained,  iv.  335-338. 

Nicholas,  Grand  Duke,  In  Turco-Russian  war, 
iv.  728,  731. 

Nicholson,  Francis,  Governor  of  New  York,  iii. 
497. 

NiciAs,  Commander  of  Sicilian  expedition,  i.  574- 
578;  peace  of,  i.  573. 

NicoLLs,  Richard,  Governor  of  New  York,  iii. 
496. 

Nihilists,  Society  of  in  Russia,  iv.  716-718. 

NiKOPOLis,  Captured  by  Russians,  iv.  728. 

Nile,  Battle  of,  iii.  689. 

Nile,  The,  Character  of,  i.  30-35 ;  worship  of,  i. 
87-88. 

Nilometer,  Described,  i.  35. 

NiMEGUEN,  Battle  of,  iii.  305. 

Nimrod,  Exploits  of,  i.  114-115;  deification  of,  i. 
115. 

Nineveh,  Ruins  of,  i.  157-160;  captured  by  Cyax- 
ares,  i.  190;  battle  at,  ii.  358. 

NiNus,  Worship  of,  i.  193. 

NisiBis,  Battle  of,  i.  422-423. 

Nobility  of  France,  Power  of,  iii.  621 ;  opposea 
calling  of  States-general,  iii.  633;  at  States- 
general,  iii.  634-637  ;  emigration  of,  iii.  639 ; 
attempt  to  regain  control,  iii.  646. 

NoBUNAGA,  Hero  of  Japan,  iv.  821. 

NoMES  OF  Egypt,  Mentioned,  i.  34. 

Norfolk,  Duke  op,  Conspires  with  Mary  Stuart, 
iii.  283. 

Normandy,  Founding  of,  ii.  550;  early  history  of, 
ii.  550-551 ;  relations  established  with  Eng- 
land, ii  575-577. 

Norman  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  England,  ii. 
628-645. 

Norsemen,  Discover  North  America,  iii.  163 ;  char- 
acter of,  iii.  164. 

North  Briton,  Attack  of  on  George  HI.,  iii.  571. 

North  Dakota,  Admission  of,  iv.  236. 

Northern  Africa,  Charai  ter  of,  i.  29. 

Northern  Ecbatana,  Notice  of,  i.  204. 

Northern  Greece,  Description  of,  i.  451. 

Northern  Italy,  Description  of,  ii.  36. 

Northern  Pacific  Railway,  Building  of,  iv.  186- 
187. 

North-German  Union,  Formation  of,  iv.  611. 

North.men,  General  character  of  (see  Barbarians) ; 
first  incursions  of,  iL  538 ;  invade  France,  ii. 
542 

Northumbria,  Rebellion  in,  ii.  634;  overrun  by 
William,  ii.  634-635. 

Northwestern  Boundary,  Settlement  of,  iv.  183. 

Northwestern  Territory,  Organization  of,  iii.  620. 

Norway,  Early  history  of,  ii.  6.56-657;  in  XlVth 
and  XVth  centuries,  iii.  151-153. 

Noureddin,  Sultan  of  Damascus,  ii.  723-724. 

NovARA,  Battle  of,  iv.  661. 
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Nullification,  Attempted  in  South  Carolina,  iv. 

51 ;  a  cause  of  civil  war,  iv.  109. 
NuMA  PoMPiLius,  King  of  Primitive  Rome,  ii.  106- 

107. 
Ndmkrian,  Reign  of,  ii.  324. 
NnMiTOR,  Legend  oi,  ii.  103. 
Nystad,  Treaty  of,  iii.  483. 

o. 

OAl«j,  Myth  of,  i.  132. 

Gates,  Titus,  Reveals  the  Popish  Plot,  iii.   430- 

431. 
Obeidah,    General    of   Islam,    ii.    463;    conquers 

Syria,  ii.  466-471. 
Obelisks,  Of  Egypt,  i.  98. 
Obidallah,  General  of  Islam,  ii.  498-499. 
O'Brien,  William  Smith,  Irish  revolt  of,  iv.  317- 

319. 
OcHus,  Reign  of,  i.  369. 
O'CoNNELL,  Daniel,  Champion  of  Catholic  cause 

in  Parliament,  iv.  263,  271-272 ;  favors  Episco- 
pal disestablishment,  iv.  271 ;  advocates  Irish 

independence,  iv.  298-301 ;  death  of,  iv.  302. 
O'Connor,  Feargus,  Chartist  leader,  iv.  282. 
OcTAVius  Cesar.     (See  Ciesar  Oclavianus.) 
Odakon,  Myth  of,  i.  132. 
Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ii.  572 ;  career  of, 

ii.  572-573. 
Odo,  Rebellion  of,  ii.  641. 
Odoacer,  King  of  the  Heruli,  ii.  349;  overthrows 

the  Western  Empire,  ii.  349-350 ;  reign  of,  ii. 

406-407. 
CEdipus,  Tradition  of,  i.  508. 
CExoPHYTA,  Battle  of,  i.  561. 
Offa  the  Terrible,  King  of  Mercia,  ii.  448. 
Oglethorpe,  Jame.s,   Colonizes  Georgia,   iii.  371- 

372  ;  sketch  of,  iii.  372. 
Ohio,  Organization  and  admission  of,  iii.  777. 
Ohio  Company,  History  of,  iii.  .559-561. 
Olaf,  King  of  Norway,  iii.  153. 
Old  De.ssauer,  Organizes  Prussian  army,  iii.  519. 
Old  Guard  of  Napoleon,  Destroyed  at  Waterloo, 

iii.  763-765. 
Oleg,  King  of  Russia,  ii.  658. 
Olympiad,  Of  the  Greeks,  i.  515. 
Olympian  Games,  Description  of,  i.  515-517. 
Olympian  Mountains,  Description  of,  i.  447. 
Oly.mpias,  Mother  of  Alexander,  i.  618. 
Olynthu.s,  Confederacy  of,  i.  594. 
Omar  Pasha,  Ottoman  general  in  Turco-Russian 

War,  iv.  730. 
Omar  the  Great,  Caliph  of   Islam,  ii.  465;  char- 
acter of,  ii.  465-466,  479-480;  conquests  of,  ii. 

466-479;  death  of,  ii.  479. 
Ommiades,  Dvnasty  of  Islam,  ii.  493 ;  ascendency 

of,  ii.  49.3-512. 
Omnibus  Bill,  Passage  of,  iv.  86-87. 
Onomarchcs,  General  of  Thebes,  i.  621-622. 
Opium  War.  With  China,  Account  of,  iv.  286. 
Optimates,  Political  party  in  Rome,  ii.  197. 
Or.acles,  Of  the  Greeks,  "i.  492-494. 
Oratory,  Of  the  Greeks,  i.  474-476. 
OiiCHAN,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  ii.  379. 
Order  in  Council,  Issued  by  British  ministry,  iii. 

716,  779. 
Orestes,  Creature  of  Ricimer,  ii.  349. 
Orestis,  Province  of,  i.  612. 
Organization,  Enemy  of  freedom  and  happiness, 

iv.  862-863. 
Okiflamme  of  France,  Mentioned,  ii.  719. 
Obleans  (city),   Besieged  by  English,  iii.  69-70; 

relieved   by  Joan  of   Arc,  iii.   71 ;   taken  by 

Frederick  Charles,  iv.  5.33. 
,        Oeleans,  Duke  of.  Death  of,  iv.  493. 


Orleans  Dynasty,  Accession  of,  iv.  480;  ascend- 
ency of,  iv.  480-498. 
Oroatis,  The,  Description  of,  i.  245. 
Orodes  I.,  Reign  of,  i.  423-429. 
Orodes  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  432. 
Orontes,  Description  of,  i.  246. 
Orphans,  Sect  of  Hussites,  iii.  102-103. 
OscANs,  Early  history  of,  ii.  51. 
Osceola,  Chief  of  Seminoles,  iv.  52-53,  56. 
Orsini,  Felici,  Attempts  to  assassinate  Napoleon 

III.,  iv.  509-510. 
Osiris,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  i.  85-86. 
OsMAN  Pasha,  Turkish  general  in  Turco-Rusaian 

War,  iv.  728-729. 
Osnabruck.     (See  Westphalia.) 
OsoRKON,  Reign  of,  i.  68. 
Ostend  Manifesto,  Account  of,  iv.  94. 
Ostracism,  As  used  by  the  Greeks,  i.  537-538. 
Ostrogothic  Kingdom,  Establishment  of,  ii.  33. 
Ostrogoths,  Mentioned,  ii.  337 ;  earlv  history  of, 

ii.  388-391. 
Oswald,  Britwalda  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ii.  446- 

447. 
Oswy,  Britwalda  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ii.  447. 
Otho,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  286-287 ;  reign  of,  ii. 

287. 
Otho  II.,  King  of  Germanv,  ii.  608;  reign  of,  ii. 

608-609. 
Otho  III.,  King  of  Germany,  ii.  609;  reign  of,  ii. 

609-611. 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  King  of  Greece,  iv.  724-725. 
Otho  the  Great,  King  of  Germany,  ii.  556 ;  reign 

of,  ii.  .556-558. 
Othman,  Caliph  of  Islam,  ii.  480;  character  of,  ii. 

481,  484;    reign  of,  ii.  481-487;  murder  of,  ii. 

486-487. 
Othman,  Founder  of  Ottoman  Empire,  ii.  379. 
Otis,  James,  Pleads  for  liberty,  iii.  589 ;  advocates 

American  Congress,  iii.  591. 
Ottawa,  Capital  of  Canada,  iv.  752,  762. 
Ottocar  II.  of  Bohemia,  Revolt  of  against  Ru- 
dolph, iii.  83. 
Ottomans.     (See  Turks.) 
OuDH,  Rebellion  of  Sepoys  in,  iv.  350-353. 
OuTRAM,  Sir  James,  British  general  in  Sepoy  war, 

iv.  353,  359-362. 
Ovid,  Sketch  of,  ii.  73. 
Oxenstiern,  Chancellor  of  Sweden,  iii.  336 ;  makes 

alliance  with  France,  iii.  337. 

P. 

PACIFIC   RAILROAD,   Route  for  explored, 

iv.  91 ;  completed,  iv.  178. 
Pacorus,  Reign  of,  i.  435. 
Pacuvius,  Sketch  of  ii.  69. 
P^ONiA,  ^Macedonian  produce,  i.  614. 
Paine,  Thomas,  Aids  American  independence,  iii. 

599. 
Painting,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  101-102;  employed 

by  the  Babvlonians,  i.  268, 271  ;  of  the  Greeks, 

i.  478-479  ;"of  the  Romans,  ii.  63-64. 
Pakenha.m,   Sir  Edward,   British   commander  at 

New  Orleans,  iii.  786-787. 
Paladine,  General,  Commands  French  army,  iv. 

533. 
PAL.EOL0GI,  Dynasty   of,  ii.  378-384;    table  of,  ii. 

380. 
Pal^ologus,  John,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  37&- 

380. 
Pal.eologcs,  John  II.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  381. 
PaljvOlogus,  Manuel,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  380. 
Palamedes,  Adtls  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  i.  466. 
Palatine  Hill,  Settlement  on,  ii.  105. 
Pales,  Festival  of,  ii.  97. 
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Palestine,  Description  of,  i.  243-244. 

Palikao,  Marshal,  French  Minister  of  War,  iv. 
526. 

Pa-li-kao,  Battle  of,  iv.  811.  _   _ 

Palmehstox,  Loud,  Rise  of,  iv.  327 ;  ministry  of, 
iv.  311-372,  378-391 ;  views  of  on  social  ques- 
tions, iv.  341-312. 

Palmyra,  Description  of,  i.  245;  conquest  of  by 
Rome,  ii.  323. 

Palo  Alto,  Battle  of,  iv.  73. 

Pampslu.va,  Taken  by  Charlemagne,  ii.  526. 

Pan-American  Congress,  Account  of,  iv.  247-248. 

Panathen.ea,  Festival  of,  i.  495-496. 

Pandulf,  Legate  of  the  pope,  ii.  781. 

Pantheon,  Sketch  of,  ii.  65-66. 

Papirius,  Storv  of,  ii   131. 

Pappemheim,  "Gottfried  Heinrich,  Leader  in 
Thirty  Years'  War,  iii.  328,  329,  334. 

Par.^guav.     (See  Argentina  Republic.) 

Paris,  Capital  of  Clovis,  ii.  4.34;  besieged  by  the 
Northmen,  ii.  547;  condition  of  in  tune  of 
Crusades,  ii.  713;  character  of  in  century 
XVI  iii.  265 ;  principal  scene  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, 'iii.  621-693;  fortified  by  Louis  Philippe, 
iv.  48} ;  beautifie  1  by  Napoleon  III.,  iv.  509 ; 
taken  by  the  Germans,  iv.  535. 

Paris,  Tre  It V  of  (1763)  concluded,  iii.  569;  of  18o6, 
iv.  509,  711-714.  .     . 

Paris,  Count  of.  Sketch   of,  iv.  566 ;   proscription 

of,  iv.  572.  ,    J       1 

Parlivmest  of  England  (see  Wttenagemot),  devel- 
oped in  time  of  War  o(  the  Roses,  li.  695; 
growth  of  under  James  and  Charles  Stuart, 
iii  3S7-397  ;  at  wnr  with  monarchy,  iii.  397- 
424 ;  reaction  against,  iii.  424-434 ;  sketch  of 
evolution  of,  iv.  266-268.  ^.t  .i.     i      i 

Parm.\,  Duchess  of.  Regent  of   the  Netherlands, 

id.' 297;  deposed  by  Alva,  iii.  301. 
Parma,  Duke  of.  Commander  of   Spanish  army, 

Parme>!io,  General  of  Alexander,  i.  630,  635,  642, 
643. 

Parnassus,  Haunt  of  Apollo,  i.  492. 

Paksell,  Charles  Stewart,  Leader  of  Home 
Rule  pany,  iv.  431,  432,  433,  434,  437,  438. 

Parr,  C.\th\rine,  Wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  in.  224. 

Parrh  \sius.  Notice  of,  i.  479. 

Parthenopean  Republic,  Proclaimed,  in.  692. 

Parthenon,  Notice  of,  i.  478,  565. 

Parthia,  General  history  of,  i.  377-444;  the  coun- 
try of,  i.  377-333;  people  and  arts  of,  i.  3S3- 
39o;  civil  and  military  annals  of,  i.  397-444; 
expedition  of  Crassus  against,  ii.  234  ;  invaded 
by  Antonius,  ii.  255 ;    conquest  of  by  Trajan, 

Parthia  (the  country),  general  sketch  of,  i.  377- 
383;  distinction  between  province  of  and  em- 
pire of,  i.  378 ;  geographical  position  of,  i.  378 ; 
regions  surrounding,  i.  378-379;  contrast  be- 
tween and  desert  regions,  i-  379 ;  forests  of^  i. 
379 ;  attractiveness  of  to  primitive  man,  i.  3(  9 ; 
relations  of  with  Persia,  i.  379;  expansion  of, 
i.  379-380 ;  provinces  of,  i.  380-382. 

Parthivns,  The,  Sketch  of,  i.  315;  ethnic  origin 
of,  i.  383 ;  mixed  character  of,  i.  383 ;  language 
of,  i.  383;  nomidic  habits  of,  i.  384;  religious 
beliefs  of,  i.  384-386  ;  warlike  habits  of,  i.  386 ; 
military  organization  of.  i.  386-389 ;  peaceful 
pursuits  of,  i.  3.89;  costumes  and  f  ishions  of, 
i  3.89-391;  architecture  of.  i.  390-394;  manners 
and  customs  of,  i.  394-396 ;  civil  and  mihtary 
hi^oiy  of  i.  397-444. 

Parysvtis,  Referred  to.  i.  367,  590. 

Pasarg  \d.e,  Ruins  of,  i.  323. 

Pascal,  Notice  of,  iii.  469. 


Pasha,  Ali,  I>eader  of  Albanian  revolt,  iv.  723. 
Paskevitch,  General,   Conquers  Persia,  iv^  701 ; 

suppresses  Polish  insurrection,  iv.  702-703. 
Passanante,  Giovani,  Would  beassajsinof  Hum- 
bert, iv.  680. 
Passau,  Treaty  of  concluded,  iii.  231. 
Paternalism,    Theory   of.    Opposed  to  progress 

and  happinetiS,  iv.  863. 
Patres  Conscripti,  Origin  of.  ii.  120. 
PtTRiciANS,  class  of  Roman  society,  ii.  108;  de- 
v  lopment   of,  ii.    108-120;    struggle  of  with 
plebeians,  ii.  120-129,  134-138,  143 
Patriotism,  Of  the  Greeks,  i.  463;  of  the  Romans, 

ii.  262. 
P\ttehson,  General   Robert,  In  Mexican  War, 
iv.  74 ;  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Bull  Run,  iv. 
112. 
Pail,  Organizes  Christianity,  ii.  272. 
Paul  I.  of  Russia,  Withdraws  from  coalition,  ui. 

702 ;  assassinated,  iii.  707. 
Padllus  Lucius  .Emu  n  s.  Conquers  Philip  v.,  u. 

181-182;  triumph  of,  ii.  182. 
Pausanias,  Commander  of  the  Greeks,  i.  553-556; 

perfidv  of,  i.  556, 559. 
Pavia,  Battle  of,  iii.  20(^208. 
Paxton  Sir  Joseph,  Architect  of  Crystal  Palace, 

iv.  326. 
Pea  Ridge,  Battle  of,  iv.  119. 
Pecci,  Cardinal,  Becomes  Leo  XIII.,  iv.  079. 
Pedraza,  General,  President  of  IMexico,  iv.  771. 
Pedro  op  Aragon,  At  war  with  France,  ii.  793, 

794,  795. 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of   Castile,  ui.  61 ;  de- 
feated and  killed,  iii.  62. 
Peel,  Sir  Robekt,  Secures  passage    of  Criminal 
Reform,  iv.  258-261;  defeated  by  Oxford,  iv. 
264;   ministry  of,  iv.  292-312;    death   of,  iv. 
322. 
Pei-ho,  Bombarded  by  English,  iv.  810. 
Pehgius,  Prevents  peace  with  the  Turks,  u.  /55. 
Pelasgians,  Notice  of,  i.  459^  early  history  of,  u. 

47-49. 
Pella,  Capital  of  Macedonia,  i.  612. 
Pelopidas,  Career  of,  i.  594-601. 
Peloponnesian  Wars,  History  of,  i.  666-588. 
Peloponnesus,  Description  of,  i.  451^54;  overrun 

by  the  Dorinns.  i.  513. 
Pelusium,  Battle  of,  i.  71,  352. 
Pemberton,  General  John  C,  Surrenders  \  icks- 

burg,  iv.  132.  ..   _ 

Pembroke,  Evrl  of.  Protector  of  England,  ii.  i84. 
Penates,  Of  the  Romans,  ii   92. 
Peninsular  War,  Beginning  of,  iii.  722;  history 
of,  iii.  722-725,  734-736.  .        ...    „„„ 

Penn,  William,   Career  of  in   America,  iii.  369- 

371 ;  sketch  of,  iii.  370. 
Pennsylvania,  Colonization  of,  iii.  369-3/1. 
Penny  Post,  The,  Establishment  of,  iv.  279-280. 
Pension  Question,  Discussion  of  in  Congress,  iv. 

233. 
Pepi,  R-ign  of,  i.  53-54.  ,  ,     ^      ,       ..     „q 

Pepin  of  Heristal,  Mayor  of  the  Franks,  ii.  438- 
439 ;  ruler  of  the  Austrasians,  ii.  515 ;  wars  of, 
ii.  515-516.  ..    .,n  ,<i 

Pepin  the  Short,  King  of  the  Franks,  u.  440-441, 

Percy,' Earl  of  Northumberland  iii.  124;  srug^e 
of  with  Henry  IV.,  iii.  124-125;  death  of,  m. 

Percy,  Lord  Gunpowder  conspirator,  iii.  378-385. 
Perdiccas,  King  of  Macedonia,  i.  61o, 
Perdiccas,  Regent  of  Macedonian  empire,  i.  664- 

Pergamon,  Art  school  of,  i.  481-482,  ii  61-62. 
Pericles,  Rise  of,  i.  560 ;  ascendency  of,  i.  561-569. 
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Pekier,  Casimir,  President  of   French   Chamber, 

iv.  471. 
Perosne,  Meeting-place  of  Charles  and  Louis,  iii. 
77. 

Perovsk\,  Sophia,  Associate  assassin  of  Alexan- 
der II  ,  iv.  716. 
Perry,  Commodore  Matthew,  Opens  intercourse 
with  Japan,  iv.  91-92,  824. 

Perry,  Oliver  H.,  Victorj'  of  on  Lake  Erie,  iii. 
782. 

Perryville,  Battle  of,  iv.  121. 

Persephone.  Myth  of,  i.  495,  501. 

Persepolis,  Description  of,  i.  316 ;  palaces  of,  i. 
319-321;  taken  by  .\lexander,  i.  653. 

Perseds,  King  of  Macedonia,  ii.  181. 

Perseus,  Tradition  of,  i.  508. 

Persia,  General  history  of,  i.  305-376;  country  of, 
i.  30)-314;  people  and  cities  of,  i.  314-318; 
arts  and  sciences  of,  i.  319-326  ;  manners  and 
customs  of,  i.  327-337  ;  language  and  religion 
of,  i.  338-342 ;  civil  and  military  annals  of,  i. 
343-376;  at  war  with  Rome,  ii.  354-356  ;  unfi  r 
Sassanian  dynasty,  ii.  319;  conquest  of  by 
Heraclius,  ii.  358-359 ;  by  the  Moslems,  ii. 
474-481;  in  Middle  Ages  tsee  Mam  and  Cru- 
sades). 

Persia  (the  country).  Political  divisions  of,  i.  305; 
climate  of,  i.  306-310;  rivers  of,  i.  306  ;  mount- 
ains of,  i.  307-308;  general  characteristics  of, 
i.  308-310. 

Peiuiax  Gulf,  Recession  of,  i.  109. 

PfiBsiAN's,  Ethnic  place  of,  i.  314  ;  relationships  of, 
i.  315;  arts  and  sciences  of,  i.  326;  stature  of, 
i.  327 ;  genius  of,  i.  327  ;  valor  of,  i.  327 ;  moral 
character  of,  i.  328;  military  system  of,  i.  329; 
weapons  of,  i.  329;  tactics  of,  i.  330;  armies 
of,  i.  331;  cru^ltv  of,  1.352;  maritime  abiliti- s 
of.  i.  332-333;  royal  dress  of,  i.  333-334;  edu- 
cation of,  i.  336-337 ;  penal  code  of,  L  337 ; 
language  of,  i.  338-340. 

Persis,  Province  of  Partliian  Empire,  i.  382. 

Pertixax,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  314 ;  character  of, 
ii.  315;  murder  of,  ii.  315. 

Peru,  G  )nquered  by  Pizarro,  iii.  352-355 ;  sum- 
mary of  history  of,  iv.  787-789. 

Peter  Bvrthele-MY,  Discovers  the  sacred  lance, 
ii.  6S9,  691. 

Peter  the  Grbvt,  Sketch  of,  iii.  471-472  ;  becomes 
emperor,  iii.  472;  trivels  abroad,  iii.  472;  a 
ship  carpenter  and  student,  iii.  472-473  ;  be- 
gins reforms,  iii.  -173 ;  besieges  Narva,  iii.  475 ; 
confronted  by  Charles  XII.,  iii.  47.5-476 ;  suf- 
fers defeat,  iii.  476-477;  wins  victory  at  Pol- 
tavi,  iii.  477;  expels  the  Swedes,  iii.  477-481; 
founiis  St.  Petersburg,  iii.  483;  genius  of,  iii. 
483-4S4;  death  of,  iii.  484;  plans  of  explained, 
iv.  333-334. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  Maltreated  in  Jerusalem,  ii. 
607 ;  calls  the  West  to  avenge  him.  ii.  607, 
622-623,  667 ;  leads  the  Crusade,  ii.  681 ;  es- 
capes from  the  camp,  ii.  686;  ambassador  to 
the  Turks,  ii  689 ;  enters  Jerusalem,  ii.  694 ; 
end  of,  ii.  696. 

Peters,  Sir  Hugh,  Puritan  leader  in  Parliament, 
iii.  398-390 ;  in  New  England,  iii.  486 ;  exe- 
cuted, iii.  42-5. 

Petersburg,  Siege  and  capture  of.  iv.  157-160. 

PETrico.^T  Dynasty.      (See  Pompadour.) 

Pezet,  General,  President  of  Peru,  iv.-  789. 

Phalanx,  Of  the  Spartans,  i.  554 ;  of  Macedonia, 
i.  617. 

Pharisees,  Sect  of  Jews,  ii.  289. 

Pharmaces,  Conquered  by  Cfesar,  ii.  240. 

Ph.vros  of  Ale.xandria,  Notice  of,  i.  674. 

Pharsalia,  Battle  of,  ii.  240. 


Philadelphia,  Founding  of,  iii.  371 ;  population 
of  before  the  Revolution,  iii.  583 ;  meeting- 
place  of  Second  Colonial  Congress,  iii.  593; 
taken  by  British,  iii.  607. 

Phidias,  Life  and  work  of,  i.  480-481. 

Philhellenes,  Society  of  organized,  iv.  724. 

Philip  I.,  King  of  France,  ii.  606;  troubles  of 
with  the  pope,  ii.  606 ;  reign  of,  ii.  606-608. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Husband  of  Marj'  Tudor,  iii. 
275 ;  called  to  Spanish  throne,  iii.  276 ;  lover 
of  Elizabeth,  iii.  278;  prepares  the  Armada, 
iii.  281;  sketch  of,  iii.  295;  character  of,  iii. 
295-296 ;  reign  of,  iii.  2!)5-314 ;  death  of,  iii. 
314. 

Philip  III.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  ii.  793; 
reign  of,  ii.  793-795. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain,  Accession  of,  iii.  314. 

Philip  IV.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  ii.  795; 
reign  of,  ii.  795,  iii.  45-50;  war  of  with  Flan- 
ders, iii.  46;  quarrels  with  Boniface,  iii,  47. 

Philip  V.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  iii.  51 ;  reign 
of,  iii.  51. 

Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  Accession  of,  i.  676 ; 
makes  war  on  the  league,  i.  676 ;  ambitious 
projects  of,  i.  679-680 ;  solicited  by  Hannibal, 
ii.  167;  reign  of,  ii.  178-179. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain,  Claimant  of  the  crown,  iii. 
457;  supported  by  Louis  XIV..  iii.  458;  pro- 
claimed at  Madrid,  iii.  459;  takes  flight,  iii. 
463;  recognized  as  sovereign,  id.  465. 

Philip  VI.  of  Fkakxe,  Becomes  king,  iii.  52; 
reign  of,  iii.  52-55 ;  war  of  with  England,  iii. 
53-54. 

Philip  Arrhid^cs,  Nominal  successor  of  Alexan- 
der, i.  664. 

Philip  Aigistus.  Becomes  a  Crusader,  ii.  728;  re- 
lations of  with  the  Lion  Heart,  ii.  732-737, 
788-789;  before  Acre,  ii.  733-735;  returns  to 
France,  ii.  737;  goes  to  war  with  England,  ii. 
781 ;  quarrels  with  the  pope,  ii.  789-790;  takes 
Normandy  from  England,  ii.  790;  persecutes 
the  Albigen,ses,  ii.  791. 

Philip  of  Hesse,  Friend  of  Luther,  iii.  197;  im- 
prisoned by  Charles  V.,  iii.  229. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  A  hostage  in  Thebes,  i.  604, 
616;  accedes  to  the  throne,  i.  605,  617;  as- 
cendency of  in  the  North,  i.  60.5-606,  617-621; 
encroaches  on  Greece,  i.  606-607,  622-627; 
gains  a  seat  in  the  Amphictj-ony,  i.  607;  sub- 
ordinates Greece,  i.  608,  628;  death  of,  i.  628; 
character  of,  i.  628-629. 

Philip  of  Orleans,  Regent  for  Louis  XV.,  iii. 
511-512. 

Philip  of  Orleans  (Egalite),  Votes  for  death  of 
Louis  XVI.,  iii.  661 ;  execution  of,  iii.  667-668. 

Philip  the  Arabian,  Reign  of,  ii.  321. 

Philip,  The  Wampanoag  Chief,  War  with,  iii. 
489. 

Philip(emen,  Leader  of  the  League,  ii.  181. 

Philippi,  Battle  of,  ii.  252. 

Philistia,  Description  of,  i.  244. 

Phii.ippa,  Wife  of  Edward  III.,  iii.  114;  pleads 
for  the  burgesses,  iii.  116. 

Phoc.\s,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  357-358. 

Phocis,  Description  of,  i.  452. 

Ph(ebidas,  General  of  Sparta,  i.  594. 

Phcenicia,  Character  of,  i.  242 ;  earlv  history  of. 
i.  242. 

Phcenix.  The,  Tradition  of,  i.  90. 

Phonogr.\ph,  Invention  of,  iv.  210-211. 

Phraataces,  Reign  of,  i.  431-432. 

Phraates  I.,  Reign  of,  i.  406-407. 

Phraates  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  415-417. 

Phra.\tes  III.,  Reign  of,  i.  422. 

Phraates  IV.,  Reign  of,  i.  429^31. 
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Phrygians,  Notice  of.  i.  316. 

PiACEXZA,  Council  of,  ii.  607,  667. 

Piccor.o.MiNi,  Betrays  Wallenstein,  iii.  336-337. 

PiCENUM,  Description  of,  ii.  42. 

Pickett,  (iEXERAL,  Charge  of  at  Gettysburg,  iv. 
143. 

Piedmont,  Insurrection  in,  iv.  657. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  Elected  President,  iv.  91 ;  ad- 
ministration of,  iv.  91-96. 

PiERiA,  Macedonian  pi'ovince,  i.  612. 

Pilgrimaoe^,  a  cause  of  the  (Irnsades,  ii.  667. 

PiLGRi.M  Fathers,  In  Holland,  iii.  290;  emigrate 
to  America,  iii.  SoS;  found  Plymuuth,  iii.  359; 
build  New  England,  iii.  484-491. 

PiNCKNEY,  Chahles  C,  American  minister  at 
Paris,  iii.  775. 

Pind\r,  Account  of,  i.  470. 

PiNDiis  Mountains,  Description  of,  i.  447-448. 

Pisa,  Founding  of,  iii.  41;  early  history  of,  iii. 
41-42;  condition  of  in  XlVtli  century,  iii.  145. 

PisrsTRATUs,  Usurpation  of,  i.  534-535. 

Piso,  Calpursius,  Plots  agiinst  Nero,  ii.  283. 

Piso,  Lucius  Calpurnius,  Consul,  ii.  229. 

PiTCAiRN,  Commander  of  British  at  Lexington, 
iii.  .593. 

Pitt,  William,  Supports  Prince  of  Wales,  iii.  508; 
policy  of  in  America,  iii.  566 ;  minister  of 
George  III.,  iii.  570-571 ;  defends  the  Amer- 
icans, iii.  591. 

Pitt,  Willum  (the  younger),  heads  coalition 
agiinst  France,  iii.  663;  directs  England,  iii. 
707;  death  of,  iii.  713. 

Pittsburg  Landing,  Battle  of,  iv.  118. 

Pius  VI..  Imprisoned,  iii.  686. 

Pius  VII.,  Crowns  Napoleon,  iii.  706;  breaks  with 
the  emperor,  iii.  720-721 ;  imprisoned,  iii. 
727 ;  released,  iii.  753. 

Plus  IX.,  Mentioned,  iv.  502,  503;  first  years  of 
in  papacy,  iv.  660-662 ;  supported  by  France 
in  Rome,  iv.  661 ;  death  of,  iv.  679. 

Pizarro,  Francisco,  Career  of  in  the  New  World, 
iii   354-355. 

Plague  (see  Black  Death),  In  Italy,  iii.  146. 

Plantagenep,  Dynasty  of  established,  ii.  714;  as- 
cendency of  in  England,  ii.  714-715,  777-788, 
iii.  110-141;  table  of,  iv.  275. 

Plantagenet,  Geoffrey,  Founder  of  English  dy- 
nastv,  ii.  714. 

Plat.e A, "Battle  of,  i.  365,  553. 

Plato,  Referred  to,  i.  485;  in  Syracuse,  i.  603. 

Platt.sbubg,  Battle  of,  iii.  785. 

Plautus,  Sketch  of,  ii.  70. 

Plebei\ns,  The  Roman  Commons,  ii.  108;  devel- 
opment of,  ii.  108-120 ;  .struggle  of  with  Pa- 
tricians, ii.  120-129,  134-138,  143. 

Plebiscite,  Measure  of  Napoleon  III.,  iv.  519. 

Plevna,  Investment  of,  iv.  729 ;  siege  and  battle 
of,  iv.  729. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  Notice  of,  ii.  75-76. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  Sketch  of,  ii.  75. 

Plutarch,  Notice  of,  ii.  76. 

Pluto.     (See  Hades.) 

Plymouth,  Founding  of,  iii.  359. 

Ply'mouth  Company,  Attempts  of  to  colonize 
America   iii.  3.56-358. 

Po,  The,  Mentioned,  ii.  40. 

Podestas,  Ascendencv  of  in  Italy,  iii.  14.5-149. 

Poetry,  Of  the  Greeks,  i.  468-473 ;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  72-75. 

Poitiers,  Battle  of  (732),  ii.  439-440,  511;  battle 
of  (1356),  iii.  57. 

Poland.  Early  history  of,  ii.  659-660 ;  dismember- 
ment of,  iii.  578  (see  Aug}istus  HI.  and  Catha- 
rine II.);  passes  under  Russian  dominion,  iv. 
700-701 ;  attemnted  revolution  in,  iv.  701-703. 


Pole,  Cardinal  de  la.  Sent  to  England,  iii.  274; 
becomes  archl)ishop  of  Canterbur}-,  iii.  276. 

Poles,  Tribal  history  of,  ii.  402. 

PoLiGNAC,  Prince,  Leader  of  French  Cabinet,  iv. 
470. 

Polish  Succession,  War  of,  iii.  507,  513-514; 
causes  and  course  of,  iii.  523. 

Polk,  James  K  ,  Elected  President,  iv.  70;  admin- 
istration of,  iv.  71-85. 

Poltava,  Battle  of,  iii.  477. 

PoLYBius,  Sketch  of,  ii.  71. 

PoLvspERcHoN,  Ruler  of  Macedonia,  i.  669. 

Pom  ARE,  Queen  of  Tahiti,  iv.  304. 

PoMPADoiK,  Marchioness  de,  Ascendency  of  in 
France,  iii.  516-518,  575 ;  enmity  of  to  Fred- 
erick II.,  iii.  537-538. 

Pompeii,  Burial  and  exhumation  of,  ii.  296. 

Pompeus,  Cneius,  Rebellion  of  in  Spain,  ii.  246. 

Po.MPEius  Magnus,  Cneius,  Career  of  in  Parthia, 
i.  422-423;  general  in  Spain,  ii.  215;  rival  of 
Crassus,  ii.  216;  anecdote  of,  ii.  217;  clears 
the  Mediterranean  of  pirates,  ii.  218-219; 
family  of,  ii.  219;  appointed  to  command  in 
the  East,  ii.  219;  career  of  in  Asia,  ii.  220; 
rival  of  Csesar,  ii.  234-237 ;  takes  the  field,  ii. 
238 ;  defeated  and  slain,  ii.  240. 

PoMPEUs,  Sextus,  Rebellion  of  in  Spain,  ii.  246; 
leagues  with  Antonius,  ii.  254;  overthrow  and 
death  of,  ii.  254-255. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Discovers  Florida,  iii.  169-170; 
appointed  governor,  iii.  173. 

PoNTiFEX  Maximus,  Of  Rome,  ii.  93. 

Pontius  Gavius,  General  of  the  Samnites,  ii.  140- 
142. 

PoNTUs,  Conquest  of  by  Rome,  ii.  219-220 ;  sub- 
dued by  Csesar,  ii   240. 

Pope,  General  John,  Captures  New  Madrid,  iv. 
119;  commands  at  Bull  Run  and  Chantilly, 
iv.  126. 

Popish  Plot,  History  of,  iii.  430-431. 

PoPLicoLA.     (See   Valerius.) 

PopuLARES,  Political  party  in  Rome,  ii.  197. 

PoRSENNA,  King  of  Cliisium,  ii.  117.  1 

Porter,    Ad.miral   David,  Opens  Mississippi,  iv.         J 
120-121  ;  takes  Fort  Fisher,  iv.  153. 

Porter,  Captain,  Surrenders  the  Essex,  iii.  784. 

Portugal  (see  Spain),  Subordinated  by  France, 
iii.  720,  iv.  790. 

PoRus,  Conquered  by  Alexander,  i.  657. 

Poseidon,  Myth  of,  i.  500-501. 

PossiDippus,  Account  of,  i.  473. 

Postal  Money  Order  System,  Establishment  of, 
iv.  172. 

Potato  Famine,  In  Ireland,  iv.  308-310. 

Potsdam  Guards,  Organization  of,  iii.  519. 

Pottery,  of  the  Chaldieans,  i.  127  ;  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, i.  271-272;  of  the  Parthians,  i.  395- 
396. 

PouLAiNS  OF  Syria,  Account  of,  ii.  700. 

Powell,  Lewis  Payne,  Attempts  to  assassinate 
Seward,  iv.  167. 

Prado,  Don  Manuel,  President  of  Peru,  iv.  789. 

Pr.etorian  Guards,  Duty  of,  ii.  269. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  Issued  by  Charles  VI.,  iii. 
480,  508,  514,  .523. 

Praxiteles,  Work  of,  i.  481. 

Prayer,  As  used  by  the  Assyrians,  i.  196;  by  the 
Medes,  i.  221-223;  by  the  Babylonians,  i.  279- 
280;  by  the  Persians,  i.  341;  by  the  Greeks, 
i.  491 ;  by  the  Romans,  ii.  91-92",  95-102. 
Preble,  Commodore,  Subdues  Tripoli,  iii.  778. 
Presburg,  Treaty  of,  iii.  711. 

Presbyterianism,   Founding   of,  iii.  236-237,   tri- 
umphant in  Scotland,  iii.  393. 
Presbyterians,  In  league  with  the  Puritans,  iii,  402. 
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pREScoTT,    General,   Hero    of    Bunker   Hill,   iii. 

594. 
Priapatius,  Reign  of,  i.  405-406. 
Priesthood,  Natural  growth  of,  i.  38-39. 
Priests,  Their  place  among  the  Egj-ptians,  i.  74-75. 
Prim,  General  Jiax,  Invades  Mexico,  iv.  775. 
Primogeniture,  Adopted  by  Feudalism,  ii.  595. 
Prince  Imperial  of  France,  Birth  of,  iv.  509 ;  on 

field  of  Saarbriick,  iv.  525 ;  death  of,  iv.  420. 
Printing,  Art  of  invented,  iii.  107-109;  early  his- 
tory of,  iii.  110. 
Printing-press,   Introduced   into   New   England, 

iii.  487. 
Probus,  Reign  of,  ii.  323-324. 
Procopia,  Empress  of  the  East,  ii.  .363. 
Proctor,  General,  British  commander  in  Canada, 

iii.  782. 
Protocol  of  London,  Nature  of,  iv.  727. 
Products,  Of    Chaldaea,   i.    106-107;    of  INIesopo- 
tainia,   i.   146-153;    of   Media,  i.   208-210;    of 
Babylonia,  i.  251-254;  of  Persia,  i.  312-313. 
Prometheus,  Myth  of,  i.  509. 
Propertiu.s,  Sketch  of,  ii.  73. 
Proserpine.     (See  Persephone.) 
Protection,  Doctrine  of.     (See  Tariff  Quesiion.) 
Protestantism,  Always  existent  in  the  Church,  iii. 
185-186 ;  early  growth  of,  iii.  194-201 ;  formu- 
lated at  Augsburg,  iii.   211-212;  doctrines  of, 
iii.  212;    legally  recognized,  iii.  213,  231;   bad 
logic  of,  iii.  213-214,  231-234. 
Providemce,  Founding  of,  iii.  364. 
Provincial    System,   Of   Rome,  ii.   156-157,    177, 

184-185,  190-191,  193-194. 
PRUs-iiA,  Foundation  of  (see  HohenzoUern) ;  during 
Seven  Years'  War,  iii.  537-556;  revival  of,  iii. 
576-577  ;  during  epoch  of  Napoleon  (see  Bona- 
parte and  Frederick  William  III.) ;  ascendency 
of,  iv.  604-654. 
Prytaneidm,  Account  of,  i.  502. 
PSA.METIK,  Reign  of,  i.  70. 
PsAMETiK  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  70. 
Psecjdo-Smerdis,  Reign  of,  i.  355. 
PfAH,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  i.  83-84. 
Pteria,  Battle  of,  i.  299. 

Ptolemv  Aulbtes,  Depo.sed  by  Csesar,  ii.  240. 
Ptolemy  Cbraunus,  Ruler  of  Macedonii,  i.  675. 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  Reign  of,  i.  679,  ii.  178. 
Ptolemy  Euergbtiss,  Reigii  of,  i.  677-678. 
Ptolemy  Phil\delphus,  Reign  of,  i.  673-674. 
PrOLEMY  Philopater,  Reign  of,  i.  678-679. 
Ptolemy  S  )ter.  Receives  Egypt,  i.  665;  career  of, 

i.  6)5-673. 
PoBLic  Opinion,  Influence  of  in    American  Colo- 
nies, iii.  5S7. 
PuBLiLias,  QuiNTins,  Roman  dictator,  ii.  135. 
PuBLiLius,  VoLERo,  Roman  tribune,  ii.  124. 
Puebla,  Stormed  by  the  French,  iv.  775. 
PuL,  Doubtful  kin?' of  Assyria,  i.  173. 
PuLvsKi.  Count,   Honored  by   Congress,  iii.  607; 

killed  at  Savannah,  iii.  612. 
PuLCHERiA,  Empress  of  the  Ea.st,  ii.  351. 
Punch  Newspaper,  Quoted,  iv.  168. 
PoN.iAUB,  Overrun  by   Alexander,   i.  659;    war  of 

England  with  (-^ee  .SV-poy  Rehellion). 
PuRiPANs,  Rise  of,   iii.    290;'  in   Holland,   iii.  290; 
emigrate   to    America,    iii.    .3-58;    found    Plv- 
moiith,  iii.  359;  control    Parliament,  iii.  394- 
424 ;  as  soldiers,  iii.  400,  407 ;  at  enmity  with 
liuman  n  iture.  iii.  427. 
Putnam,  Israel,  Patriot  of  New  England,  iii.  593; 
at  Bunker  Hill,   iii.  594;  at  Long  Island,  iii. 
600 ;  at  Horse  Neck,  iii,  610. 
Pydna,  Battle  of,  ii.  181. 

Pym,   John,    In   Parliament,  iii.   394;    imp°aches 
Strafford,  iii.  395 ;  Puritan  leader,  iii.  397. 


Pyramids,  Building   and   character  of,   i.   46-52; 

use  of,  i.  52. 
Pyrasiids,  Battle  of,  iii.  689. 
Pyrrpius,  King  of  Epirus,  Career  of  in  Italy,  ii. 

77-78. 
Pythia,  Priestess  of  Delhi,  i.  493. 
Pythian  Games,  Notice  of,  i.  517. 

Q. 

QVADi,  Repelled  by  Aurelius,  ii.  312;  aggressions 

of,  ii.  320;  tribal  history  of,  ii.  392. 
Qu.ESTORsiiip,  Establishment  of,  ii.  120;  extension 

of,  ii.  129. 
Quakers,  Found    Pennsylvania,   iii.   368-371 ;    in 

New  England,  iii.  489. 
Quebec,  Captured  by  Wolfe,  iii.  568 ;   history  of 

(see  Canada). 
Queensland,   Political    division  of  Australia,  iv. 

853  ;  flocks  and  herds  of,  iv.  853. 
QuENTiN,  St.,  Siege  of,  iii.  241-242. 
QuiKiNUS.     (.See  liomnlus). 
QuiRiTEs,  Origin  of,  ii.  105. 
Quito.     (See  Ecuador.) 
Quito  (tliecity).  Destroyed  by  earthquake,  iv.  787, 

R. 

RA,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  i.  84. 

Races  op  Mankind,  Considered,  i  108-109. 

Racine,  Notice  of,  iii.  469. 

Radetzky,  Marshal,  Expelled  from  Milan,  iv. 
598-599,  660-661. 

Ra  dag  JESUS,  King  of  the  Germans,  ii.  338. 

Raglan,  Lord,  Commander  of  British  in  Crimean 
War,  iv.  707. 

Railroad  Strike,  Account  of,  iv.  195-196. 

Railway,  The  first  in  England,  iv.  279. 

Raleigh,  Sir  AValter,  Career  of  in  the  New 
World,  iii  355-356 ;  imprisoned  for  life,  iii. 
378;  executed,  iii.  386. 

Ramillies,  Battle  of,  iii.  463. 

Ramnes,  Tribe  of  primitive  Romans,  ii.  165. 

Ramses,  House  of,  i.  60-68. 

Ramses  the  Great,  Reign  of,  i.  61-64;  his  wars,  i. 
61-62 ;  his  monuments,  i.  63-64 ;  his  fame, 
i.  64. 

Ramses  III.,  Reign  of.  i.  67. 

Ra.mses  XII.,  Reign  of,  i.  68. 

Raphia,  Battle  of,  i.  69,  176. 

Kavenna,  Capital  of  Theodoric,  ii.  410. 

Rawdon,  Lord,  British  commander  in  Carolina, 
iii.  61.5. 

Raymbaui.t,  Charles,  Jesuit  explorer  in  New 
France,  iii.  557. 

•Raymond  of  Toulouse,  Leader  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade, ii.  673;  career  of,  ii.  673-698. 

Reason,  Apotheosis  of,  iii.  668-669. 

Rebecca,  Daughters  of.  Open  the  toll-gates,  iv. 
303. 

Recared.  King  of  the  Visigoths,  ii.  426. 

Reconstruction  of  Southern  States,  History  of, 
iv.  174-176. 

Redan.  The.  Taken  bv  storm,  iv.  710-711. 

Redci.iffe,  Lord,  British  minister  at  Constanti- 
nople, iv.  339. 

Red  River  Expedition,  Account  of.  iv.  145-146. 

Red  Tkrror.     (See  Terror,  Reion  of.) 

Reflections,  Arising  from  consideration  of  his- 
tory, iv.  862-S64. 

Reformation,  Antecedents  of  in  France,  ii.  791; 
in  Germany,  iii.  9-^-103;  in  England,  iii.  124, 
127;  can.«es  of,  iii.  185-193  :  general  history  of, 
iii.  18.5-201  :  progress  of  during  reign  of 
Charles  V.  iii.  202-215 ;  rourse  of  in  England, 
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iii.  215-2;?1 ;  philosophy  of,  iii.  231-239;  desti- 
nies of  in  last  half  uf  century  X'^'Ith,  iii.  239- 
317;  during  Thirty  Years'  War,  iii.  317-3-19. 

Reform  Bill,  Passed  bv  Parliament,  iv.  268-269; 
the  second,  iv.  397-398. 

Regicides,  Fate  of,  iii.  425. 

Rbgulus,  General  of  Kome,  ii.  152;  capture  of, 
ii.  153 ;  heroism  of,  ii.  154. 

Reichsgericht,  Question  of  location  of,  iv.  634- 
636. 

Reichstadt,  Duke  of.     (See  King  «/  Rome.) 

Relief  Bill,  Passage  of,  iv.  264. 

Religious  System,  Of  the  Egyptains,  i.  83-93;  of 
the  Chaldjeans,  i.  132-140 ;  of  the  Assyrians, 
i.  191-200;  of  the  Medes,  i.  218-224;  of  the 
Babylonians,  i.  278-280 ;  of  the  Persians,  i. 
340-342  ;  of  the  Greeks,  i.  491-497  ;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  91-102 ;  of  the  Barbarians,  ii.  399. 

Remonetization'  of  Silver,  Account  of,  iv.  196-197. 

Remus,  Tradition  of,  ii.  103. 

Remus.\t,  Quotation  from  relative  to  effect  of  Cru- 
sades, ii.  775. 

Rensselaer,  Stephen  Van,  Niagara  campaign  of, 
iii.  781. 

Requesens,  Don  Luis  de,  Successor  of  Alva,  iii. 
305 ;  career  of  in  Netherland,  iii.  305-307. 

Resaca,  Battle  of,  iv.  147. 

Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Battle  of,  iv.  73. 

Restoration,  Of  the  Bourbons,  iii.  754-757 ;  sec- 
ond, iii.  767. 

Restoration,  Of  the  Stuarts,  iii.  42.3-424. 

Resurrection,  Believed  in  by  the  Medes,  i.  221. 

Resumption,  Of  specie  payments  accomplished,  iv. 
197,  200. 

Resumption  Act,  Passed  by  Congress,  iv.  197. 

Revolution,  Age  of  considered,  iii.  585-586. 

Rezin,  Defeated  by  the  Assyrians,  i.  174. 

Rhea,  Myth  of,  i.  498. 

Rhea  Silvia,  Legend  of,  ii.  103. 

Rhode  Island,  Colonization  of,  iii.  362-3G4;  do- 
mestic troubles  in,  iv.  65-66. 

Rhodes,  Art  school  of,  i.  481-482,  ii.  61-62;  Colos- 
sus of,  ii.  62,  484. 

Riall,  British  General  at  Niagara,  iii.  785. 

Rialto,  Capital  island  of  Venice,  iii.  35. 

Richard  the  Lion  Heart,  Becomes  a  Crusader, 
ii.  731 ;  relations  of  with  Philip  Augustus,  ii. 
732-733 ;  before  Acre,  ii.  735 ;  takes  the  fort- 
ress, ii.  735 ;  at  Azotus,  ii.  737 ;  before  Jeru- 
salem, ii.  737-739;  at  Jafi'a,  ii.  739;  returns  to 
Europe,  ii.  741 ;  captivity  of,  ii.  741 ;  reign  of, 
ii.  779;  death  of,  ii.  742. 

Richard  II.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  iii.  119; 
reign  of,  iii.  120-123. 

Richard  of  Cornwall,  Leader  of  the  Sixth  Cru- 
sade, ii.  759  ;  successes  of  in  Palestine,  ii.  759. 

Richard  of  York,  Regent  of  France,  iii.  130-131; 
heads  the  Yorkists,  iii.  1.32 ;  killed,  iii.  133. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  Sketch  of,  iii.  331  ;  rise  of, 
iii.  331 ;  in  correspondence  with  Wallenstein, 
iii.  336 ;  leagues  with  OxeiLstiern,  iii.  337 ; 
power  of  in  France,  iii.  339 ;  last  days  of,  iii. 
341. 

Richelieu,  Duke  of,  Leads  French  Chamber,  iv. 
461. 

Richter,  Herr,  Leader  of  German  opposition,  iv. 
640. 

Rici.MEH,  King  of  the  Suevi,  Makes  and  unmakes 
kings,  ii.  .347-349,  4,30. 

Ridley,  Nicholas,  Martyrdom  of,  iii.  275-276. 

Riel  Rebellion,  Account  of,  iv.  762-763. 

RiENZi,  Cola  di.  Mentioned,  iii.  146. 

Rio  DE  Janeiro,  Capital  of  Brazil,  iv.  789. 

Rio  Grande,  First  scene  of  Mexican  War,  iv. 
72-73. 


Ripley,  General,  American  commander  on  Niag- 
ara frontier,  iii.  784-785. 

Riviera  Earthquake,  Account  of,  iv.  690. 

Rizzio,  David,  Favorite  of  Mary  Stuart,  iii.  280. 

Robert  the  Pious,  King  of  France,  ii.  .509;  com- 
pelled to  divorce  Bertha,  ii.  599;  reign  of,  ii. 
599-601. 

Robert  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  iii.  126. 

Robert  op  Normandy,  Takes  the  dukedom  from 
Richard  ii.  601 ;  rebellion  of  against  William, 
ii.  636-638;  claims  the  Norman  throne,  ii.  ()40; 
becomes  a  Crusader,  ii.  643,  673 ;  career  of,  ii. 
673-696. 

Robert  of  Paris,  Anecdote  of,  ii.  680;  killed,  ii. 
683. 

Robespierre,  Maximilien  Isidore  de.  Sketch  of, 
iii.  657 ;  ascendency  of,  iii.  658-672 ;  execution 
of,  iii.  672. 

Robin  Hood,  Career  of,  ii.  783-784. 

Robinson,  John,  Leader  of  Pilgrims,  iii.  290,  485. 

Rochambeau,  Count,  French  commander  in 
America,  iii.  612. 

Rochefort,  Henri,  Career  of,  iv.  519,  .560,  577. 

Roderic,  Last  king  of  the  Visigoths,  ii.  509. 

Rodgers,  Commodore,  Takes  the  LiUle  Belt,  iii.  780. 

Robbling,  John  A.  and  Washington  A.,  Archi- 
tects of  East  River  bridge,  iv.  213. 

Rois  Faineants,  History  of,  ii.  437-439. 

Roland,  Death  of,  ii.  527. 

Roland,  Jean  Marie,  Girondist  leader,  iii.  650; 
kills  himself,  iii.  666. 

Roland,  Madame  Marie  .Jeanne,  Girondist 
leader,  iii.  650 ;  executed,  iii.  666. 

Rolf  the  Dane.     (See  Hollo.) 

RoLLO,  Leader  of  the  Northmen,  ii.  545 ;  ascends 
the  Seine,  ii.  546  ;  besieges  Paris,  ii.  547  ;  con- 
quers Western  France,  ii.  547-548 ;  conference 
of  with  Charles,  ii.  549. 

Roman  Empire,  Establishment  of,  ii.  265-266 ;  un- 
der first  Csesars,  ii.  265-300 ;  progress  of  from 
Nerva  to  Antoninus,  ii.  300-306;  age  of  the 
Antonines,  ii.  306-324  ;  epoch  of  Diocletian,  ii. 
325-327;  Constantine  and  his  successors,  ii. 
327-353;  age  of  Justinian,  ii.  353-360;  the 
iconoclasts,  ii.  361-365;  Macedonian  dynasty, 
ii.  365-368 ;  age  of  the  Comneni,  ii.  .369-376 ; 
Latin  dynasty,  ii.  376-377 ;  the  Palseologi,  ii. 
378-384. 

Roman  Kingdom,  Founding  of,  ii.  103 ;  legends 
and  traditions  of,  ii.  10.3-114. 

Romanoff  Dynasty,  Table  of,  iii.  470;  accession 
of,  iii.  470;  ascendency  of,  iii.  470-484. 

Roman  Republic,  General  history  of,  ii.  115-262; 
earlv  annals  of,  ii.  115-133;  conquest  of  Italy 
by,  ii.  1.34-147;  Punic  wars  of,  ii.  148-190;  as- 
cendency of,  ii.  190-258 ;  causes  of  overthrow 
of,  ii.  260-262. 

Romans,  Ethnic  place  of,  ii.  47 ;  tribal  divisions 
of,  ii.  47-52;  practical  disposition  of,  ii.  53; 
resoluteness  of,  ii.  53-54;  ambition  of,  ii.  54; 
vanity  of,  ii.  54-55 ;  warlike  disposition  of, 
ii.  55;  love  of  order  of,  ii.  56;  moral  quali- 
ties of,  ii.  56-57 ;  home  virtues  of,  ii.  57-58 ;  per- 
sonal appearance  of,  ii.  58 ;  arts  and  learning 
of,  ii.  59-76 ;  manners  and  customs  of,  ii.  77- 
91 ;  religion  of,  ii.  91-102  ;  legends  and  tradi- 
tions of,  ii.  102-114;  greed  of  for  honors,  ii.  194. 

Romanus  L,  Reign  of,  ii.  366. 

RoMANUS  II.,  Beign  of,  ii.  367. 

Romanus  III.,  Reign  of,  ii.  369. 

Romanus  Diogenes,  Reign  of,  ii.  370. 

Rome,  General  history  of,  ii.  35-384;  country  of, 
ii.  35-46;  people  of,  ii.  47-59;  arts  and  learn- 
ing of,  ii.  59-76 ;  manners  and  customs,  ii. 
77-91 ;  religion  of,  ii.  91-102 ;  legends  and  tra- 
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ditions  of,  ii.  102-114;  republic  of,  ii.  115-262; 
empire  of,  ii.  265-384. 

Rome  (the  city),  Founding  of,  ii.  103;  life  in,  ii. 
77-91  ;  greatness  of  under  Augustus,  ii.  268- 
269 ;  burned  by  Nero,  ii.  282 ;  taken  by  the 
Goths,  ii.  340,  414,  416 ;  captured  by  the  Sar- 
acens, ii.  621. 

RoMiLLY,  Sir  Samuel,  Reformer  of  English  Juris- 
prudence, iv.  260. 

Romulus,  Tradition  of,  ii.  103-105. 

Romulus  Augustulus,  Tlie  puppet  Caesar,  ii.  349 ; 
forced  to  abdicate,  ii.  350. 

RoNCESVALLES,  Battle  of,  ii.  527. 

RoNCE,  Father,  Would  reform  German  Church, 
iv.  591. 

Rosas,  Juan  Manuel  de.  President  and  dictator 
of  United  Provinces,  iv.  795. 

RosECRANS,  William  S.,  Wins  victory  at  Gauley 
River,  iv.  112;  at  lulta,  iv.  121;  at  Murfrees- 
boro,  iv.  121-122 ;  at  Chickamauga,  iv.  134- 
135. 

Roses,  War  of,  iil.  133-141;  efifects  of,  iii.  141. 

Rosetta  Stone,  Account  of,  i.  99-100. 

Ross,  General,  Takes  Washington  City,  iii.  785- 
786. 

RossBACH,  Battle  of,  iii.  542. 

Rothschild,  Baron,  Admitted  to  Parliament,  iv. 
3-73-374. 

RouQET  DB  l'Isle,  Author  of  La  Marseillaise,  iii. 
653. 

Roundheads,  Nickname  of  Puritan  Parliamenta- 
rians, iii.  399. 

Rousseau,  Encyclopaedist  of  France,  iii.  624. 

Roxana,  Wife  of  Alexander,  i.  654,  664,  665. 

Rubicon,  Crossed  by  Csesar,  ii.  237. 

Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  Elected  king  of  Ger- 
many, iii.  83 ;  reign  of,  iii.  83-84 ;  dynasty  of, 
iii.  84. 

Rudolph  II.,  Becomes  German  eraperor,  iii.  269 ; 
policy  of,  iii.  269 ;  deposition  of,  iii.  319. 

RnisAKOFF,  Assassin  of  Alexander  II.,  iv.  716. 

Rump  Parliament,  JMentioned,  iii.  422. 

RuNNYMEDE,  Place  of  Magna  Charta,  ii.  783. 

Rupert  of  Bavaria,  Elected  emperor,  iii.  94; 
reign  of,  iii.  94-9.5. 

Rupert,  Prince,  General  of  Charles  I.,  iii.  400, 
403;  of  Charles  II.,  iii.  427-429. 

RuRic,  Founder  of  Russia,  ii.  657. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  Reform  measures  of,  iv.  268 ; 
ministry  of,  iv.  312-329,  392-396. 

Russell,  Lord  William,  Minister  of  Charles  II., 
iii.  430,  431. 

Russia,  Early  history  of,  ii.  657-659 ;  in  XlVth 
and  XVth  centuries,  iii.  154 ;  in  epoch  of  Czar 
Peter,  iii.  470-484 ;  during  Seven  Years'  War, 
iii.  537-556 ;  during  reign  of  Catharine  II. 
(see  Catharine  ID;  in  time  of  Napoleon  (see 
Bonaparte  and  Alexander  I.);  in  Crimean 
War  (see  Crimean  War) ;  in  Turco-Rnssian 
War  (see  Turco- Russian  War). 

Russo-TuRKisH  War.     (See    TurcoRussian   War.) 

Rutland,  Murder  of  by  CliflTord,  iii.  133. 

RcTuiJ,  Early  history  of,  ii.  52. 

Rye  House  Plot,  Notice  of,  iii.  431. 

Ryswick,  Treaty  of,  iii.  457. 


8AAD,  Governor  of  Egypt,  ii.  482. 

Sabines,  Earlv  history  of,  ii.  51 ;  women  of  seized 
by  Romans,  ii.  103-104;  united  with  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  105. 

Sacastana,  Pro^•ince  of  Parthian  Empire,  i.  382. 

Sacred  Ani.mals,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  89-93. 

Sacked  War,  History  of,  i.  605-606,  624. 


Sacrifices,  Of  the  Egvptians,  i.  87-89;  of  the  As- 
syrians, i.  196;  of"  the  Medes,  i.  221-223;  of 
the  B.ibylonians,  i.  279-280 ;  of  the  Persians, 
i.  341 ;  of  the  Greeks,  i.  491 ;  of  the  Romans, 
ii.  95-97. 

Sadducees,  Sect  of  Jews,  ii.  289. 

Sadi-Carnot,  M.,  Elected  President  of  French 
Republic,  iv.  577 ;  adminibtration  of,  iv.  577- 
580. 

Sadowa,  Battle  of,  iv.  610-^11. 

Sagartia,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  i.  380. 

Saguntum,  Captured  by  Hannibal,  ii.  160. 

SaYd  Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  iv.  442. 

St.  Augustine,  Founding  of,  iii.  .354. 

St.  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of,  iii.  250-254. 

St.  Clair,  General  Arthur,  Delends  Ticonder- 
oga,  iii.  605 ;  governor  of  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory, iii.  620;  defeated  by  Miamis,"iii.  774. 

St.  Cloud,  Burned  by  Prussians,  iv.  533. 

St.  Domingo,  Negro  insurrection  in,  iii.  703-704. 

St.  Helena,  Place  of  Napoleon's  banishment,  iii. 
765. 

St.  James,  Battle  of,  iii.  105. 

St.  Mark,  Patron  saint  of  Venice,  iii.  35-36. 

St.  Paul.     (See  Paul.) 

St.  Petersburg,  Founding  of,  iii.  483. 

Saladin,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  ii.  725;  oveithrows 
Christians  at  Tiberias,  ii.  726-727 ;  takes  Jeru- 
salem, ii.  727;  character  of,  ii.  727-728;  sur- 
renders Acre,  ii.  735. 

Salamanca,  Battle  of,  iii.  736. 

Salamis,  Battle  of,  i.  365,  550-551. 

Salatis,  Reign  of,  i.  57. 

Sale,  Sir  Robert  and  Lady,  Story  of  in  Cabul, 
iv.  295-297. 

Salem,  Founding  of,  iii.  485 ;  witchcraft  at,  iii.  491. 

Salian  Dynasty,  E.-tablishment  of,  ii.  554. 

Salisbury',  Marquis  of,  ^linistry  of,  iv.  436-452. 

Sallust,  Sketch  of,  ii.  71. 

Samas,  Worship  and  titles  of,  i.  135. 

Samnites,  Early  history  of,  ii.  51 ;  relations  of 
with  the  Romans,  ii.  138-139 ;  war  witli,  ii. 
139-140;  subjugation  of,  ii.  141-142. 

Samnium,  Description  of,  ii.  46;  subjugation  of  by 
Rome,  ii.  140-142. 

Samoan  Islands,  Difficulty  concerning,  iv.  246- 
247. 

Samsu-Iluna,  Reign  of,  i.  122. 

San  .\nt<inio.  Camp  of  instruction  in  Mexican 
War,  iv.  74. 

Sanatrceces,  Reign  of,  i.  421—122. 

Sanders'  Creek,  Battle  of,  iii.  613. 

Sanguin,  Sultan  of  Mossoul,  ii.  711 ;  overthrows 
principality  of  Edessa,  ii.  712. 

San  Jacinto,  Battle  of,  iv.  70. 

San  Juan  d'  Ulloa,  Stormed  by  American  army, 
iv.  77-78. 

San  Stefano,  Treaty  of,  iv.  732-733. 

Santa  Anna,  President  of  Alexico,  iv.  771-773 ; 
at  San  Jacinto,  iv.  732-733 ;  recalled  from  Ha- 
vana, iv.  74 ;  at  Buena  Vista,  iv.  76-77 ;  at 
Cerro  Gordo  and  Mexico,  iv.  78 ;  overthrow 
of,  iv.  80. 

San  Yuste,  Retreat  of  Charles  V.,  iii.  235. 

Saphadin,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  ii.  743. 

Sappho,  Account  of,  i.  470. 

Saracens,  First  contact  of  with  Rome,  ii.  320 ;  in 
Africa  and  Spain  (see  Islam,  Cordova,  and 
diaries  Martel);  hi  time  of  Crusades  (see 
Crumdes). 

Saracus,  King  of  Assyria,  i.  188;  is  defeated  by 
Cyaxares,  i.  190,  228;  death  of,  i.  190,  228. 

Saragossa,  Contended  for  by  Charlemagne,  ii.  526; 
siege  of,  iii.  722-724. 

Sarangia,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  i.  380. 
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Sardis,  Description  of,  i.  317;  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians, i.  o4ti;  by  Alexander,  i.  (iMd 

Sargon,  King  of  Assyria,  i.  17ti;  conquers  Ha- 
matli,  i.  17(1;  defeats  the  Egyptians,  i.  176; 
subdues  Babylon,  i,  177 ;  adopts  policy  of  de- 
portation, i.  177-178 ;  builds  city  of  Sargon, 
i.  17S. 

Saskatchewan,  Province  of,  iv.  755. 

Sassanid.e,  Dynasty  of  estaljlished,  ii.  319;  table 
of,  ii.  320;  overthrown  by  the  Moslems,  ii. 
481. 

Sato,  Aimero,  Secretary  of  Japanese  legation,  men- 
tioned, iv.  832. 

Saturn.     (See  I'ronos.) 

Saturnalia,  Of  the  Romans,  ii.  97-98. 

Saul,  King  of  Israel,  i.  288. 

Savannah,  Confederate  cruiser,  account  of,  iv. 
153. 

Savannau,  Founding  of,  iii.  .372;  taken  by  British, 
iii.  610;  taken  by  Sherman,  iv.  149. 

Savon  \ROLA,  Girolamo,  Italian  reformer,  iii.  148- 
149. 

Saxe,  Marshal,  General  of  Louis  XV.,  iii.  534. 

Saxons,  Tribal  liistory  of,  ii.  395;  cliaracter  of,  ii. 
442-443 ;  conquered  by  Charlemagne,  ii.  522- 
524. 

Sc«:voLA,  Mucius,  Measures  of,  ii.  206. 

Schlesu'ig-Hol,stein,  Revolution  in,  iv.  517-518, 
606-608 ;  political  complication  of,  iv.  607. 

ScHLiEMANN,  Discoveries  of,  i.  476. 

ScHNiTZER,  Doctor.     (See  Emin  lieij.) 

ScHOEFPER,  Peter,  Inventor  of  metallic  tvpes,  iii. 
109. 

ScHOPiBLD,  General,  at  Franklin,  iv.  148-149 ; 
commands  centennial  parade,  iv.  242-243. 

ScHONBRUNN,  Treaty  of,  iii.  727. 

School  op  the  Palace,  Established  by  Charle- 
magne, ii.  534. 

Schuyler,  Genbral,  commands  Northern  army, 
iii.  605. 

Schwartzbnburg,  Marshal  Carl  Philip,  Enters 
France,  iii.  753. 

Schwerin,  Count,  General  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
iii.  539;  death  of,  iii.  539-540. 

Science,  Origin  of,  i.  38-39,  123-139 ;  of  the  Chal- 
dseans,  i.  123-131 ;  of  the  Babylonians,  i.  267- 
274. 

Scio,  Insurrection  and  massacre  in,  iv.  724. 

SciPio,  Cneius  Cornelius  (  Africanus),  Commands 
Roman  army  in  Spain,  ii.  170 ;  invades  Africa, 
ii.  173-174;  subdues  Carthage,  ii.  175-176; 
family  of,  ii.  175;  triumph  of,  ii.  176. 

SciPio,  Na.scia,  Senator  of  Rome,  ii.  198-199. 

SciPio,  PuBnus,  JuN.,  Conquers  Numantia,  ii.  192. 

Scotland,  History  of  in  Middle  Ages  (see  Robert 
Bruce  and  Wi'lliam  Wallace,  also  Dnvid,  Edwrd 
J II.,  and  fames  IV.);  united  with  England, 
iii.  464. 

Scott,  Winfield,  Campaign  of  on  Niagara  fron- 
tier, iii.  784-785  ;  commander-in-chief  in  Mex- 
ican War,  iv.  75;  at  Vera  Cruz,  iv.  77-78; 
captures  Mexico,  iv.  79-80;  (■andid:(te  for 
President,  iv.  90;  retires  from  .service,  iv.  115. 

Sculpture,  Practiced  by  the  Egyptians,  i.  95-97; 
by  the  As.syrians,  i.  196-199;  by  the  Babylo- 
nians, i.  269-270 ;  of  the  Persians,  i  325";  of 
the  Greeks,  i.  479-482 ;  of  the  Romans,  ii. 
61-63. 

ScYTHiA.  Invaded  by  Darius,  i.  360;  by  Philip, 
i.  625. 

Scythians,  The,  Invade  Media,  i.  187,  226;  over- 
run Assyria,  i.  188;  hecom"  masters  of  West- 
ern Asia,  i.  188;  massacred  by  Cyaxares,  i. 
227 ;  character  of,  i.  315 ;  subdued  by  Alex- 
ander, i.  6.54. 


ScYTHic  Nations,  Tribal  history  of,  ii.  403-406. 

Sea  J5kgi)ak.s,  Patriots  of  Holland,  iii.  302. 

Skb,  Worship  of,  i.  85. 

Seba.stopol,  Siege  and  capture  of,  iv.  707-711. 

Sebek.neprura,  Keign  of,  i.  57. 

Secession  of  Southern  States,  Account  of  iv.  102- 

104. 
Second  Empire  of  France,  History  of,  iv.  507-530. 
Second  Messknian  War,  History  of,  i.  527-528. 
Second  Kbpublic  of  France,  History  of,  iv.  499- 

500. 
Sectional  Literature,  A  cause  of  civil  war,  iv. 

110. 
Secular  Games,  Account  of,  ii.  270. 
Sedan,  Battle  of,  iv.  527-528. 
Sedgwick,  General,  At  Chancellorsville,  iv.  139; 

at  Gettysburg,  iv.  141.        . 
Sedition  Law,  Passed  by  Congress,  iii.  776. 
Seidlitz,  General  of  Frederick  the  Great,  iii.  540, 

542,  550,  551,  552. 
Sejanus,  Career  of,  ii.  275. 
Seleucus,  Governor  of  Babylonia,  i.  670;  founds 

the  Seleucida?,  i.  671 ;  rule  of,  i.  671. 
Selim,  Sultan,  Mentioned,  iv.  722. 
Seljlikian  Turks.     (See  'J'urh.) 
Seleucid.e,  Dynastv  of,  i.  671-680;  ascendency  of, 

i.  398-401 ;  table  of,  i.  400. 
Seme.mpses,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 
Seminole  Indians,  War  with,  iv.  52,  53,  56. 
Semiramis,  Tradition  of,  i.  172-173.  282-283. 
Semiramis  of  the  North.     (See  Margaret  of  Den- 

viark.) 
Semitic  Race,  Defined,  i.  109;  brandies  of,  i.  153; 

religions  of,  ii.  456-457. 
Sbmmes,  Raphael,  Captain  of  Confederate  cruisers, 

iv.  153-154. 
Sempach,  Battle  of,  iii.  92. 
Sempronian  Laws,  Provisions  of,  ii.  199-200. 
Senate,  Of  Rome,  Constitution  of,  ii.  120,  137-138* 

retained  in  form  by  Augustus,  ii.  266. 
Senatus  Consultum,  Measure  of  Napoleon  III., 

iv.  519. 
Seneca,  Notice  of,  ii.  69,  75 ;  teacher  of  Nero,  ii. 

281. 
Sennacherib,  King  of  As.syria,  i,  180;  conquers 
Babylon,  i.  179;  makes  war  in  Syria,  i.  179; 
marches  against  Egypt,  i.  180;  overthrown  by 
a  simoom,  i.  180-181  ;  invades  Susiana,  i.  181; 
makes  war  with  Silieia ,  i.  182  ;  as  a  builder,  i. 
182-183. 
Sepoy  Rebellion,  Causes  of,  iv.  344-350 ;  progress 

of,  iv.  .350-358;  suppression  of,  iv.  358-364. 
September  Massacres,  In  Paris,  iii.  656. 
Septuagint,  Referred  to,  ii.  289. 
Sekvetus,  Michael,  Burned  at  the  stake,  iii.  237. 
Servile  War,  History  of,  ii.  193,  205. 
Servius  Tullius,  King  of  early  Rome,  ii.  111-112. 
Seti  I.,  Reign  of,  i.  60. 
Seti  II.,  Reign  of,  i,  66. 

Seven  Days'  Battles,  Account  of,  iv.  124-126. 
Seven  Weeks'  War,  History  of,  iv.  609-611. 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  AVokld,  Notice  of,  i.  262. 
Seven  Years'  War,  Cau.ses  of,  iii.  537-539;    his- 
tory of,  iii.  539-556;    American   jihase  of,  iii. 
557-559. 
Severus,  Cajsar  of  the  West,  ii.  349. 
Severus,  Alexander,  Becomes  emperor,   ii.  318; 
character  of,  ii.  318-319;  war  of  in  the  East, 
ii.  319;  death  of,  ii.  319. 
Severus,    Septi.mius,   Becomes  emperor,    ii.    315; 

reign  of,  ii.  315-316. 
Seward,  William  H.,  Secretary  of  State,  iv.  105; 
diplomacy  of  respecting  Mason  and  Slidell,  iv. 
117;  attacked  by  murderers,  iv.  167. 
Sextus,  Tradition  of,  ii.  113-114. 
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Seymour,  Jane,  Wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  223. 
Sey.M'iur,  L')rd,  Admiral  of  England,  iii.  271. 
Sh.\b,\k,  Keign  of,  i.  68-59. 
Shafte.sbury,  Member  of  Cabal,  iii.  429. 
SiiAKEspK.\RE,  Quoted,  iii.  137,  140,  218;  his  place 

in  literature,  iii.  293. 
Shalmaneser  I.,  King  of  Assyria,  i.  164. 

Shalmaneser  II.,  Rei};n  of,  i.  169. 

Shalmaneser  IV.,  Reign  of,  i.  175. 

Shamas,  The  sun-god,  i.  193. 

Shamas-Vul  of  Chald.ea,  Reign  of,  i.  120. 

SHAMA.s-VnL  OP  Assyria,  Reign  of,  i.  167. 

SiiAM\s-VuL  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  171-172. 

Shamyl,  Leader  of  Caucasian  nations  against 
Russia,  iv.  704. 

Shaxg  Uy.vasty,  Ascendency  of,  iv.  804. 

Shanghai,  Captured  by  British,  iv.  808. 

Shenando.\h  Valley,  Sketch  of  campaigns  in,  iv. 
122,  132,  1.57,  1.58-160. 

Shenovo,  Battle  of,  iv.  732. 

Shepherd  Kings,  Dynasty  of  in  Egypt,  i.  57. 

Sheue  Ali,  King  of  the  Afghans,  iv.  427-428. 

Sheridan,  General  Philip  H.,  Commands  army 
of  Upper  Potomac,  iv.  156,  158;  at  Cedar 
Creek  and  Winchester,  iv.  159;  at  Five  Forks, 
iv.  160;  made  commander-in-chief,  iv.  .221. 

Shrridan,  R.  B.,  Impeaches  Hustings,  iii.  574. 

Sherm\n,  General  William  T.,  Attacks  Chicka- 
saw Bayou,  iv.  121  ;  at  Donelson,  iv.  118;  at 
Missionary  Ridge,  iv.  137  ;  campaign  of  against 
Atlanta,  iv.  147 ;  march  of  to  the  sea,  iv.  149- 
150 ;  ends  the  war  in  the  South,  iv.  150-151 ; 
retires  from  the  army,  iv.  221 ;  Memoirs  of,  iv. 
223. 

Sher.man,  Roger,  On  committee  to  draft  Decla- 
ration, iii.  59S. 

Shie?lds,  General  in  Mexican  war,  iv.  79. 

Shiloh.     (See  Pittsburg  Landing.) 

Shinto,  Book  of  quoted,  iv.  819. 

Shipka  Pass,  Struggle  for  possession  of,  iv.  728- 
730. 

Shogun,  Place  of  in  Chinese  social  and  political 
system,  iv.  822. 

Shrewsbury,  Battle  of,  iii.  125. 

Shu,  Worship  of,  i.  85. 

Sibyl,  The,  Story  of,  ii.  113. 

Sicilian  Expedition,  History  of,  i.  574-578. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  Story  of,  ii.  783-794. 

Sicily,  Cont  -nded  for  by  Greeks  and  Carthagini- 
ans, i.  552  ;  invaded  by  Carthaginians,  ii.  146 ; 
contended  for  by  the  Romans,  ii.  151;  servile 
insurrections  in,  ii.  193,  205;  French  dynasty 
establislied  in,  ii.  792. 

■SicKLE.s,  General,  at  Gettysburg,  iv.  142. 

Sick  Man  of  the  East.     (See  Turkey.) 

Sicyon,  Early  history  of,  i.  529. 

SiDDiM,  Battle  of,  i.  118. 

Sidon,  Description  of,  i.  266. 

Siegfried,  Leader  of  the  Nortlimen,  11.  546;  be- 
sieges Paris,  ii.  547. 

Sieves,  Abbe  Jo.seph,  French  patriot,  iii.  634; 
leader  of  National  .Assembly,  iii.  635;  in  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  iii.  641  ;  member  of  Direc- 
rectory,  iii.  693-694;  cho.sen  consul,  iii.  694. 

SiGEL,  General  Franz,  In  Missouri,  iv.  113;  at 
New  Mark<'t,  iv.  157. 

Sigismund  of  Bohemia,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  95  ; 
reign  of,  iii.  95-104. 

Signet-cylinders,  Described,  i.  127-128,  131. 

Silesia,  Contended  for  bv  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Maria  Theresa,  iii.  .529-556. 

SiLK-woRM,  Brought  into  Europe,  ii.  3.56. 

Sin  Dynasty,  Of  Chaktea,  i.  121. 

SiNjAR  Mountains,  Character  of,  i.  145-147. 

"Sin-Shada,  Reign  of,  i.  121. 


Sin,  The  Moon-god,  Worship  of,  i.  193. 
SiNOPE,  Battle  of,  iv.  340,  705-707. 
Sioux  Indians,  War  with,  iv.  190-192. 
Sirocco,  Description  of,  i.  2.50. 
SiSEBUT,  King  of  the  Vi.sigoths,  ii.  426. 
Sisit,  The  Assyrian  Noah,  i.  113-114. 
SiTALCES,  King  of  Thrace,  i.  619-620. 
Skelton,  Isaac,  Court  poet  of   Henry  VIII.,  iii. 

293. 
Skepticism,  Growth  of  in  Rome,  ii.  100-101. 
Skobelef,  General,  At  Sh^novo,  iv.  731. 
Slavery,  Among  the  Greeks,  i.  490;    among  the 
Romans,  ii.  84-85,  193 ;  among  the  Franks,  ii. 
436;    und-'r   Charlemagne,  ii.  .530;    abolished 
by  Louis  X.,  iii.  50  ;  introduced  into  Virginia, 
iii.  499;  a  cause  of  civil  war  in  United  States, 
iv.  lOS-109, 110-111  ;  abolished  by  Lincoln,  iv. 
130 ;    by  Constitutional  amendment,  iv.  169- 
170;  by  Parliament,  iv.  270-271. 
Slavic  Nations,  Early  history  of,  ii.  401-403. 
Slidell,  John,  Confederate  ambassador  captured, 

iv.  115. 
Slocu.m,  General,   At  Gettysburg,  iv.  142 ;    com- 
mands Twentieth  Corps,  iv.  1.50. 
Smalcaldic  League,  Formation  of,  iii.  212 ;  gathers 
strength,    iti.    212-213;    distracted    by   cross- 
purposes,  iii.  228. 
Smith,  General  Kirby,  Confederate  commander 

in  Kentucky,  iv.  121. 
Smith,  John,  Member  of   London  Company,  iiL 
357  ;  explores  New  England,  iii.  .357-358 ;  saves 
the  Jamestown  colony,  iii.  497-498. 
Smith,  Joseph,  Prophet  of  Mormonism,  iv.  68. 
Smolensko,  Battle  of,  iii.  742. 
Smyth,  Alexander,  Niagara  campaign  of,  iii.  781. 
SoBiESKi,  John,  Repels  the  Turks,  iii.  450. 
Socialism,  Rise  of  in  Germany,  iv.  630-634. 
Social  War  (Greece)  Mentioned,  i.  605. 
Social  War  (Rome),  Historj*  of,  ii.  206. 
Society  of  Jesus,  Founding  of,  iii.  238 ;  policy  of, 
iii.  239;  suppression  of  in  France,  iii.  575;  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  iii.  57.5-576. 
Socrates,  Referred  to,  i.  485 ;  life  and  work  of,  i. 

587-588. 
SoLEBAY,  Battle  of,  iii.  429. 
SoLFERixNO,  Battle  of,  iv.  511,  667-668. 
SoLiMAN,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  ii.  379. 
Solomo.n,  King  of  Lsrael,  i.  291. 
Solon,  His  description  of  the  Greeks,  i.  460;  sketch 

of,  i.  532 ;  legislation  of,  i.  532-534. 
Soltikoff,  Russian  general  in  Seven  Years'  AVar, 

iii.  .5.52. 
SoLWAY  JIoss,  Bittle  of,  iii.  225. 
SoLY.MAN  II.,  Invades  the  German  Empire,  iii.  212- 
213  ;  besieges  Vienna,  iii.  213;  bribed  to  retire, 
iii.  267. 
Soma,  Worship  of,  i.  219-220. 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  Protector  of  England,  iii.  270- 

271. 
Sons  of  Liberty,  Organized,  iii.  591. 
Soojah  INIoolk,  Ameer  of  Cabul,  iv.  292-293. 
Sophia,  Empress  of  the  East,  ii.  356 ;  intrigues  of, 

ii.  i?56-357. 
Sophia  Dorothea,  Wife  of  (teoroe  I.,  Divorced 

and  imprisoned,  iii.  503;  death  of,  iii.  506. 
Sophocles,  Work  of,  i.  471-472. 
Soubise,  Marshal,  General  in  Seven  Years'  War, 

iii.  541. 
Soult,  Marshal,   Defeats   Austrians,   iii.  693;  in 
Peninsular  War,  iii.  725 ;    leader  of   French 
ministry,  iv.  489. 
South  America,  Summary  of  historv  of,  iv.  764- 

798. 
South  Australia,  Political  division  of  Australia, 
iv.  854. 
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South  Dakota,  Admission  of,  iv.  236. 
Southern  Italy,  Description  of,  ii.  37. 
South  Mountain,  Battle  of,  iv.  126. 
SocTH  Sea  Scheme,  History  of,  iii.  .504. 
SouzA,  Thou.me  de.  Governor  of  Brazil,  iv.  789. 
Spain,    Invaded    by  the    Carthaginians,    ii.    159; 
Roman  conquest  of,  ii.  170;  civil  war  in,  ii.  215; 
insurrection  in,  ii.  246 ;  conquered  by  the  Mos- 
lems, ii.  509-510 ;  invaded  by  Charlemagne,  ii. 
526-527 ;    Moorish    kingdoms  in,  ii.   649-6.5.S ; 
contentions  of   France   and   England    in,  iii. 
61,  02,  119;  history  of  in  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  iii.   142-144 ;  under  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  II.  (see    Charles  V.  and  Philip 
II.);  in  eighteenth  century  (see  Spanish  Sue- 
cessiuH  and  Austrian  Succession) ;    at  war  with 
England,  iii.  630;  revolutionized  by  France, 
iii.  686;    in  nineteenth  century    (see  Isabella 
II.,  Don  Carlos,  and  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern.) 
Spanish  Succession,  War  op.  Causes  of,  iii.  456- 

4.59;  history  of,  iii.  459-465,  497. 
Sparta,   Position  of,  i.   455 ;    early    history  of,  i. 
524-5.30;    institutions  of,  i.  .52.5-.526;    wars  of 
with  Persia,  i.  546-.5.56 ;  espouses  the  cause  of 
Corinth,  i.  567;  wars  with  Athens,  i.  567-587; 
ascendency  of,  i.  589-595;  attacked  by  Epam- 
inondas,  i.  598. 
Spartacus,  Leader  of  the  Gladiators,  ii.  215. 
Spartans,  Early  character  of,  i,  .524;  military  sys- 
tem of,  i.  525 ;  culture  of,  i.  526  ;  early  history 
of  i.  527-529 ;  wars  of  with  Persia,  i. '539-556 ; 
with   the    Athenians,    i.    566-585 ;    with    the 
Thebans,    i.    .591-598 ;     oppose   Alexander,    i. 
639-610,  645. 
Specik  Circular,  Issued  by  Jackson,  iv.  57. 
Spenser,  Edmund,  Author  "of  Faery  Queen,  iii.  293. 
Spen.ser,  Hugh,  of  Wales,  Execution  of,  iii.  112. 
SpEYER,  Diet  at,  iii.  200. 
Sphacteria,  Siege  of,  i.  571-572. 
Sphinx,  Description  of.  i.  52. 
Spicheren,  Battle  of,  iv.  525. 
Spottsylvania  Court  House,  Battle  of,  iv.  156. 
Springfield,  Battle  of,  iv.  113. 
Sr.iosha,  Myth  of,  i.  219,  342. 
Stadtloon,  Battle  of,  iii.  323. 
Stael-Holstein,  Madame  de,   Persecuted  by  Na- 
poleon, iii.  7.33-734. 
Stamp  Act,  Antecedents  of,    iii.  573;   passage  of, 
iii.  .590;  provisions  of,  iii.  .590;  effect  of  in  the 
Colonies,  iii.  590-.591;  repeal  of,  iii.  591. 
ST;tNHOPE,  Earl.of,  Minister  of  George  I.,  id.  502; 

death  of,  iii.  504. 
Stanley,  Henry  M.,  Career  of  in  Africa,  iv.  4.50- 

541. 
Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  Secretary  of  War,  iv.  105. 
St.ar  Chamber,  Court  of  used  by  Charles  I.,  iii. 

393;  abolished,  iii.  396. 
Star  op  tub  West,  Affair  of,  iv.  104. 
Stab  Route  Conspirvcy,  Account  of,  iv.  208-209. 
Stark,  John,  New  Hampshire  patriot,  iii.  -593;  at 

Bennington,  iii.  595. 
State  Rights,  .Advocated  by  Calhoun  and  Hayne, 

iv.  51 ;  a  cause  of  civil  war,  iv.  108. 
State-s-general,  Meetings  of  in  Mediaeval  France, 
iii.  .50;  project  of  convening,  iii.  632-633;  as- 
sembling of,  iii.  634-635 ;  work  of,  iii.  635-649 
(see  Xational  Assembly). 
Statuary,  Abundance  of  in  Rome,  ii.  67. 
Steamboat,   Invented   by  Fulton,  iii.   779;   early 

trial  of  in  England,  iv.  278. 
Steam  Navigation,  Sketch  of,  iv.  278-279. 
Steinmetz,  General,  Commands  division  in  the 

Franco-Prussian  War.  iv.  524-526. 
Stephen,  King  of   England,  ii.  714 ;    reign  of,  ii. 
714-715. 


Stephen   of  Blois,  Leader  of  the  First  Crusade, 

ii.  673,  680,  691 ;  returns  to  Palestine,  ii.  698. 

Stephen  of  Hungary,  Baptized  by  Sylvester  II., 

ii.  613. 
Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  Opposes  secession,  iv. 

102;  vice-president  of  Confederacy,  iv.  102. 
Stilicho,  General  of  Theodosius,  ii.  337 ;  confronts 
and  defeats  Alaric,  ii.  337-338 ;  defends  Rome, 
ii.  338;  deposed,  ii.  339. 
Stirling,   Lord,  Commands  Americans  at    Long 

Island,  iii.  600. 
Stoics,  Sect  of  in  Rome,  ii.  101-102. 
Stone,  Abundance  of  in  Egypt,  i.  95;  wanting  in 

Chaktea,  i.  124. 
Stoneman,  General,   Raids  of,  iv.  140-141,  151- 

1.52. 
Stony   Point,  Taken  by  British,  iii.  610-611;  re- 
taken by  Wayne,  iii.  611. 
Strafford,  Lord,  Minister  of  Charles  I.,  iii.  391; 
condemned  and  executed,  iii.  395. 

Strasburg,  Besieged  by  Germans,  iv.  525  ;  cap- 
tured, iv.  531. 

Stuart,  Australian  explorer,  iv.  849. 

Stuart,  Arabella,  Claims  of  to  English  crown, 
iii.  378. 

Stuart  Dynasty,  Established  in  Scotland,  iii.  126 ; 
ascendency  of,  iii.  375-397 ;  overthrow  of,  iii. 
397-423 ;  restoration  of,  iii.  423-136,  460-466 ; 
attempts  at  restoration  of.  iii.  464,  480,  502, 
505,  509-511;  table  of,  iv.  275. 

Stuart,   J.   E.  B.,   Raids  Pennsylvania,   iv.   132 ; 
■  death  of,  iv.  157. 

Sturt,  Captain  Charles,  Explores  Australian 
rivers,  iv.  848. 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  Governor  of  New  Amster- 
dam, iii.  493-494. 

Stymphalia,  Macedonian  province,  i.  612. 

Suevi,  Tribal  history  of,  ii.  391 ;  kingdom  estab- 
lished by,  ii.  391. 

Suez  Canal,  Completed  by  Napoleon,  iv.  514-517. 

Suffolk,  Duke  of.  Minister  of  Margaret  and 
Henry  VI.,  iii.  131. 

Suffrage  Reform,  Question  of  in  Parliament,  iv. 
377-381. 

SniKO,  Empress  of  Japan,  iv.  820. 

Suleiman  Pasha,  Ottoman  general  in  Turco-Rus- 
sian  War,  iv.  728-731. 

Sulla,  Lucius,  Campaign  of  in  Parthia,  i.  420; 
mentioned,  ii.  207  ;  sketch  of,  ii.  209  ;  opposed 
by  Marius,  ii.  209 ;  puts  down  the  Pojmlares, 
ii.  210;  career  of  ii.  212-214;  conquests  of  in 
the  East,  ii.  212-213;  proscriptions  of,  ii.  213; 
death  of,  ii.  214. 

Sullivan,  General,  Commander  of  Americans  on 
Long  Island,  iii.  600. 

Sully,  Minister  of  Henry  IV.,  iii.  264. 

SuMNEH,  Charles,  Notice  of,  iv.  188. 

Sumner,  General,  At  Fredericksburg,  iv.  129. 

Sumter,  Confederate  Cruiser,  Account  of,  iv. 
153. 

Sumter,  Fort,  Taken  by  Confederates,  iv.  105-107 ; 
bombarded  by  Dahlgren,  iv.  1.39. 

Sumter,  Thomas.  Patriot  leader  in  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas,  iii.  612-613. 

Sunday  Que.stion,  Agitated  in  London,  iv.  289. 

Supreme  Court,  Sketch  of,  iv.  227-229. 

SuRENA,  Generalissimo  of  Parthian  army,  i.  413. 

SusA,  Description  of,  i.  264,  316;  palace  of,  i.  323- 
324  ;  taken  by  Alexander,  i.  652. 

SusiANA,  Description  of,  i.  240. 

Sussex,  Earl  of.  Minister  of  Elizabeth,  iii.  279. 

Sutter,  Captain,  Owner  of  first  gold-field,  iv.  81. 

Suvarof,  Marshal,  Campaign  of  in  Italv  and 
Switzerland,  iii.  692-693- 

Sweden,    Early  history  of,  ii.  657 ;    in  fourteenth. 
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and  fifteenth  centuries,  iii.  151 ;  in  seventeenth 

century  (see  'Ihirty   Yenr»'    War  and  Gustuiuit 

Adolphus]  ;  in  age  of  Charles  XII.  (see  Charles 

XII.  I  ,■  in  age  of  Revolution  (see  Gustamis  IV., 

Charlea  XIII.,  and  Bfrnadotte). 
SwEYN  THE  Dane,  Aggressions  of   in  England,  ii. 

574-576;  acknowledged  as  king,  ii.  577. 
Swift,  Jonathan,  PoUtical  pamphlet  issued  by, 

iii.  505. 
Switzerland,  Freed   from   Austrian   domination, 

iii.  94 ;   conquered  by   French   Republic,  iii. 

686. 
Sybaris,  Early  history  of,  ii.  44. 
Sydney,  Capital  of  New  South  Wales,  iv.  857-858. 
Sylvester  II.,  Pontificate  of,  li.  010-611  ;  baptizes 

King  Stephen,  ii.  613. 
Syracon,  General  of  Noureddin,  ii.  723-724. 
Syracuse,  Besieged   by   the   Greeks,  i.   576-578 ; 

greatness  of,  i.  603;  early  history  of,  ii.  44. 
Syria,  Character  of,  i.  241;  Greek  kingdom  of,  i. 

671-676;  a  Roman  province,  ii.  178;  overrun 

by  the  Moslems,  ii.  463. 


TABLETS,  Of  the  Chaldfeans,  1.  31. 

Taborites,  Sect  of  Hussites,  iii.  100. 

Tacitus  (Historiaa),  Sketch  of,  ii.  76;  quoted,  ii. 

298. 

Tacitus,  Marcus  Claudius,  Reign  of,  ii.  323. 

Tactics.     (See  Military  •System.} 

Tafnekht,  Reign  of,  i.  68. 

Tahiti,  Difficulty  of  Great  Britain   with,  iv.  304. 

Taine,  Quoted,  ii.  442-143.  iii.  296. 

Talavera,  Baitle  of,  iii.  734. 

Talleyrand,  Prince  of  Benevento,  iii.  714. 

Tallies'.  Jean  Lambert,  Decimates  the  Vendeans, 
iii.  679,  680. 

Tamasese,  Samoan  Chieftain,  iv.  246. 

Tamerlane.  Conquests  of,  ii.  381. 

Tanaquil,  Tradition  of,  ii.  110. 

Tancred.  Leader  of  the  First  Crusade,  ii.  681,  683, 
685,  686,  691 ;  captures  Tiberius,  ii.  697 ;  death 
of,  ii.  698. 

Taney,  Roger  B.,  Renders  Dred  Scott  Decision, 
iv.  97. 

Tangiers,  Captured  by  the  Moslems,  ii.  508. 

Tannenberg.  Battle  of,  iii.  95. 

Takentum,  Taken  by  Rome,  ii.  144,  145,  172. 

Taric.  Ibn  Saad,  General  of  Islam,  ii.  508;  expe- 
dition of  into  Spain,  ii.  508-509  ;  overthrows 
Roderic,  ii.  509. 

Tariff  Question,  Agitated  in  United  States,  iv. 
48-51 ;  referred  to,  iv.  108 ;  general  discussion 
of,  iv.  215-219 ;  question  of  in  England,  iv. 
304-307. 

Tarpkia,  Legend  of  ii.  104-105. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  King  of  primitive  Rome,  ii. 
108-111  ;  patronizes  building,  ii.  109-110;  fam- 
ily of,  ii.  110. 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  King  of  primitive  Rome,  ii. 
112-114. 

Tar-sus,  Taken  by  Alexander,  i.  642. 

Tartars,  Invasion  of  in  the  West,  ii.  381 ;  tribal 
history  of,  ii.  406. 

TASMANIA.     (See   Van  Diemen's  Land.) 

Taurus.  The,  Description  of,  i.  309. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  Centennial  Poem  of,  iv.  190; 
death  of,  iv.  203. 

Taylor,  General  Zacharv,  Subdues  Creek  In- 
dians, iv.  56;  goes  to  Mexico,  iv.  74;  com- 
mands army  of  occupation,  iv.  74  77;  at  Mon- 
terey, iv.  74 ;  at  Buena  Vista,  iv.  76-77 ;  elected 
President,  iv.  85;  administration  and  death 
of,  iv.  85-87. 


Tchernaya,  Battle  of,  iv,  711. 

Tea  Tax,  Passed  by  Parliament,  iii.  591. 

Tecumtha,  Shawnee  chieftain,  iii.  780;  with 
Proctor  in  Canada,  iii.  782. 

Teias,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  ii.  417. 

Telamon,  Battle  of,  ii.  1.50. 

Telegraph,  Invention  of,  iv.  71. 

Telegraphic  Cable.     (See  Atlantic  Cable.) 

Tel-el-Kebir,  Battle  of,  iv.  445. 

Telephone,  Invention  of,  iv.  209-210. 

Temples,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  93-98;  of  the  Chal- 
dseans,  i.  125. 

Ten-forty  Bonds,  Account  of,  iv.  166. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Quoted,  iv.  329;  author  of 
jubilee  poem,  iv.  439. 

Ten  Tables,  Preparation  of,  ii.  125-126. 

Ten  Thousand,  The,  Retreat  of.  i.  369. 

Tenth  Legion  (of  Cesar),  Mutiny  of,  ii.  240-242. 

Terence,  Sketch  of,  ii.  70. 

Terror,  Reign  of  in  Paris,  iii.  656-674. 

Tetzel,  Vender  of  indulgences,  iii.  190. 

Tkuta,  Queen  of  Illyria,  ii.  157. 

Teutobach,  Capture  of,  ii.  203. 

Teutoburger  Forest,  Battle  of,  ii.  272. 

Teutones.     (See  Teutonic  Race.) 

Teutonic  Knights,  Origin  of,  ii.  709-710 ;  hi.story 
of,  ii.  710-711 ;  with  Frederick  Barbarossa,  ii. 
729;  incorporated,  ii.  731  ;  favor  peace  with 
Islam,  ii.  754;  routed  by  the  Turks,  ii.  760- 
761  ;  heroism  of  at  Acre,  ii.  771 ;  broken  at 
Wilna  and  Tannenberg.  iii.  95;  overthrown 
by  the  Polish  League,  iii.  106 ;  alliance  of  with 
Swedes  and  Dani-s,  iii   268. 

Teutonic  Race,  First  contact  of  with  Rome,  ii. 
202-204 ;  want  of  political  unity  of,  ii.  556. 

Tewfik,  Egyptian  khedive,  iv.  442. 

Tewkesbury,  Battle  of,  iii   137. 

Texas,  War  of  independence  of,  iv.  70;  annexed 
to  L^nited  States,  iv.  71 ;  cause  of  Mexican 
War,  iv.  71-72. 

Thais,  Tradition  of,  i.  653. 

Thames,  Battle  of,  iii.  782. 

Thebes  (Egypt),  Greatness  of,  i.  64. 

Thebes  (Greece),  Punished  for  defections,  i.  555; 
ascendency  of,  i.  597-608 ;  taken  by  Alexan- 
der, i.  631-633. 

Themistocles,  At  Salarois,  i.  365;  ascendency  of, 
i.  545-559 ;  fall  of,  i.  559. 

Theodatus,  Prince  of  the  Ostrogoths,  ii.  413-414. 

Theodolinda,  Queen  of  the  Lombards,  ii.  418. 

Theodora,  Empress  of  the  East,  ii.  364. 

Theodora,  Wife  of  Justinian,  ii.  354. 

Theodore  of  Abyssinia,  War  of  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, iv.  403-405. 

Theodoric  the  Great,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
ii.  407;  invades  Italy,  ii.  408;  reign  of,  ii. 
408-412. 

Theodosius  the  Great.  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  335 ; 
of  the  orthodox  faith,  ii  336 ;  defeats  Eugeuius 
and  Abrogastes,  ii.  336. 

Theodosius  IL,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  343 ;  in 
league  with  Theodosius,  ii.  345;  reign  of,  ii. 
351. 

Theodosius  III.,  Reign  of,  ii.  360. 

Theodotus,  King  of  Bactria,  i.  401. 

Theophii.us,  Emp"ror  of  the  East,  ii.  364. 

Theramenes,  Career  of,  i.  585. 

Therm.e.     (See  Rnlhs.) 

Thermopyl.e,  Battle  of,  i.  364,  547. 

Theseus,  Tradition  of,  i.  .508. 

Thespis,  .Account  of.  i.  470. 

Tressaly,  Description  of,  i.  451-452. 

Theudes,  Prince  of  the  Visigoths  ii.  425. 

Thierry  (historian).  Cited,  ii.  401. 

Thiers,  Imvis  Adolphe,  .Appears  as  a  iournaliat 
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iv.  477  ;  republican  leader  in  France,  iv.  518, 
530 ;  president  of  French  Republic,  iv.  535 ; 
administration  of,  iv.  535-553 ;  death  of,  iv. 
556. 

Third  Estate,  Recognized  in  France,  iii.  50 ;  who 
composed  it,  iii.  622 ;  at  meeting  of  .States- 
general,  iii.  634 ;  ascendency  of,  iii.  635-694. 

Third  Republic  of  France,  History  of,  iv.  556- 
580. 

Thirty  Tyrants,  Rule  of,  i.  585. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  (General  history  of,  iii.  317- 
349;  causes  of,  iii.  317-319. 

Tho.mas,  General  George  H  ,  Victor  at  Mill 
Springs,  iv.  117;  at  Chickamauga,  iv.  135; 
defeats  Hood  at  Nashville,  iv.  148-149 ;  death 
of,  iv.  187. 

Thorpinn  Karlsefne,  Traces  the  American  coast, 
iii.  163-164. 

Thotii,  Worship  of,  i.  87. 

Thou,  Henry  de.  Execution  of,  ii.  635. 

Thrace,  Invaded  by  Darius,  i.  360 ;  subdued  by 
Philip,  i.  625;  by  Alexander,  i.  631 ;  a  Roman 
province,  ii.  178. 

Thrstona,  Myth  of,  i.  222. 

Thrasi.muxd,  King  of  the  Vandals,  ii.  430. 

Thrasybulus,  Career  of,  i.  586-587. 

Three-and-a-half  per  cent  Bonds,  Issuance  of, 
iv.  166. 

Three  Percents,  Issuance  of,  iv.  166. 

Thucydides,  Life  and  work  of,  i.  474;  ostracism 
of,  i.  565. 

Thurkill,  Ravages  England,  ii.  576  ;  levies  Dane- 
geld,  ii.  577. 

Tiber,  The,  Mentioned,  ii.  40. 

Tiberias,  Sea  of.  Described,  i.  248-249. 

Tiberius,  Emperor  of  the  P^st,  ii.  357. 

Tiberius,  Claudius  Nero,  General  of  Augustus, 
ii.  270;  subdues  the  Marcomanni,  ii.  272;  be- 
comes emperor,  ii.  273;  jealousies  of,  ii.  274- 
275;  falls  under  control  of  Sejanus,  ii.  275; 
death  of,  ii.  276. 

Tiberius,  Battle  of,  ii.  727. 

TicoNDEROGA,  Attacked  by  Abercrombie,  iii.  566; 
taken  bv  Amherst,  iii.  567  ;  by  Ethan  Allen, 
iii.  593-.594. 

Tientsin  Mas.sacre,  Account  of,  iv.  812-813. 

TiBULLUs,  Sketch  of,  ii.  73. 

Tiglathi-Adar,  Founder  of  Assvrian  empire,  i. 
164. 

TiGLATHi-NiN  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  167. 

Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  Reign  of,  i.  16.5-167. 

TiGLATH-PiLESER  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  174. 

Tigris,  Character  of,  i.  103-105. 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  Candidate  for  Presidency,  iv. 
192 ;  death  of,  iv.  226. 

Tilly,  Johann  Tserclaes,  Personal  appearance 
of,  iii.  321 ;  strikes  the  Protestants,  iii.  321 ; 
destroys  Heidelberg,  iii.  322 ;  opjiosed  by 
Christian  IV.,  iii.  324 ;  succeeds  Wallenstein, 
iii.  327;  takes  Magdeburg,  iii.  328-329; 
wounded,  iii.  329;  fights  Gustavus,  iii.  332- 
333;  is  killed,  iii.  333. 

Tilsit,  Treaty  of  framed,  iii.  717;  violated  by 
Alexander,  iii.  736. 

TiMOLEON,  Story  of,  i.  603-604. 

Timour.     (See  Tamerlane.) 

Tiriiakah,  Overthrow  of,  i.  184-185. 

Tiridates,  Reign  of,  i.  402-404. 

Tiridate-s  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  432-433. 

Tithe  CoiMMUTATioN  Act,  Passed  bv  Parliament, 
iv.  273. 

Titmanes,  Notice  of,  i.  479. 

Titus,  Besieges  and  destroys  Jerusalem,  ii.  287- 
292;  loyalty  of,  ii.  294;  becomes  emperor,  ii. 
295 ;  policy  of,  ii.  295-296. 


Titus  Tatius,  Mythical  king  of  Rome,  ii.  105. 

Tobacco  Cabinet,  Of  Frederick  William  I.,  iii. 
519-520. 

Todleben,  General,  Invests  Plevna,  iv   729. 

Togrul  Beg,  Conquests  of,  ii.  664. 

ToKio.     (See  Yedo.) 

Toledo,  Council  of,  ii.  426. 

Toleration,  Necessary  to  human  progress  and 
happiness,  iv.  863-864. 

Tombs,  Of  the  Egyptian  kings,  i.  46-53;  of  the 
Persian  kings,  i.  324 ;  of  the  Romans,  ii.  99. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  Vice-President  of  United 
States,  iii.  788,  iv.  44. 

Torgau,  Battle  of,  iii.  553. 

Toronto,  Capital  of  Upper  Canada,  iv.  761-762. 

Torres  Vedras,  Defended  by  Wellington,  iii.  734. 

Torstenson,  Lennart,  General  of  Sweden,  iii.  341; 
supports  the  Protestant  cause,  iii.  341-342. 

TosoRTHROs,  Reign  of,  i.  45. 

ToTiLA,  Overthrown  by  Narses,  ii.  354;  reign  of, 
ii.  414-416. 

TouL,  Capture  of,  iv.  .531. 

Toulon,  Siege  of,  iii.  670. 

Tours.     (See  Poitiers.) 

ToussAiNT  l'Ouverture,  Leads  insurrection  in  St. 
Domingo,  iii.  703 ;  destroyed,  iii.  704. 

Tower  of  Babel.     (See  Birs  Nimrud.) 

Townshend,  Lord,  Proposes  to  tax  America,  iii. 
591. 

Townshend,  Viscount,  Jlinister  of  George  I.,  iii. 
502. 

Trades-Unions,  Rise  of  in  Great  Britain,  iv.  401- 
403. 

Trafalgar,  Battle  of,  iii.  711. 

Trajanus,  Conquers  Parthia,  i.  436-437 ;  becomes 
emperor,  ii.  300;  character  of,  ii.  301;  reign 
of,  ii.  301-303. 

Treasury  Notes.  Issued  as  money,  iv.  165. 

Treaty,  Of  the  Eclipse,  i.  230 ;  of  Callias,  i.  366, 
562 ;  of  Antalcidas,  i.  369,  593 ;  of  Nicias,  i. 
573;  of  Philip  with  the  Greeks,  i.  623;  of 
Rome  with  Carthage,  ii.  156,  176;  the  first  tri- 
umvirate, ii.  227 ;  the  second  triumvirate,  ii. 
251 ;  of  Charlemagne  with  the  Arabs,  ii.  526- 
527  ;  of  Verdun,  ii.  542 ;  of  Charles  the  Simple 
with  the  Northmen,  ii.  549;  of  Alfred  with 
the  Danes,  ii.  563;  of  the  Lion  Heart  with 
Saladin,  ii.  741 ;  of  Frederick  II.  with  the 
Turks,  ii.  757  ;  of  Edward  III.  and  Philip  VI., 
iii.  55 ;  of  Edward  III.  with  the  Daui)hin,  iii. 
60;  of  Cambray,  iii.  199;  of  Madrid,  iii.  208; 
of  Passau,  iii  231;  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  iii. 
242;  of  Vervins,  iii.  263;  of  Philip  III.  with 
the  Netherlands,  iii.  314;  of  Westphalia,  iii. 
344-346;  of  Ryswick,  iii.  457;  of  Utrecht,  iii. 
465;  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  iii.  516,  534;  of  Paris, 
(1763),  iii.  556,  569;  of  Paris  (1783),  iii.  617; 
of  Carapo  Formio,  iii.  685 ;  of  Luneville,  iii. 
701 ;  of  Amiens,  iii.  702;  of  Tilsit,  iii.  717;  of 
Schonbrunn,  iii.  727;  of  Paris  (1814),  iii.  757; 
of  Vienna,  iii.  767 ;  of  Ghent,  iii.  787 ;  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  iv.  80;  of  Paris  (1856), 
iv.  509,  711-714;  of  Paris  (1871),  iv.  535;  of 
Frankfort,  iv.  537 ;  of  San  Stefano,  iv.  732 ;  of 
Berlin,  iv.  732-733. 

Trebia,  Battle  of,  ii.  162. 

Treitschke,  Profe.ssor,  Anti-Jewish  agitator  in 
Germany,  iv.  636-637. 

Trent,  Council  op.  Called  by  Paul  III.,  iii.  215  ; 
ruled  by  Ultramontanes,  iii.  228;  removed  to 
Bologna,  iii.  229 ;  adjournment  of,  iii.  266 ; 
work  of,  iii.  266. 

Trent,  The  afi'air  of,  iv.  115-117,  385. 

Trenton,  Battle  of,  iii.  602. 

Tribdneship,  Establishment  of,  ii.  121-122. 
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Tripoli,  Fief  of  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  699. 
Tripoli,  Taken  by  the  Moslems,  ii.  482-483. 
Trireme,  Description  of,  i.  332. 
TkiUiMvirate,  Of  U;esar,  Crassus,  and  Pompey,  ii. 
227 ;    of    Antonius,  Lepidus,  and  Octavianus, 
ii.  2.51. 

Trochu,  General,  Commander  of  French  in 
Franco-Prussian  war,  iv.  525,  526,  533 ;  com- 
mandant of  Paris,  iv.  531 ;  defeated  at  Le- 
mans,  iv.  533. 

TRO.IAN  War,  Story  of,  i.  510-511. 

Troy,  Siege  of,  i.  510-511. 

Truce  op  God,  Institution  of,  ii.  616. 

Tru.xtun,  Commodore,  Takes  the  Insurgent,  iii. 
775-776. 

TsiN  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  China,  iv.  804. 

Tudor  Dynasty,  Accession  of,  iii.  141 ;  ascend- 
ency of,  iii.  212-228,  270-294;  table  of,  iv.  275. 

Tuileries,  stormed  by  the  mob,  iii.  653 ;  residence 
of  Napoleon,  iii.  697 ;  fired  by  Communists, 
iv.  545. 

Tullia,  Tradition  of,  ii.  112. 

TuLLUs  HosTiLius,  King  of  primitive  Rome,  ii. 
107-108. 

TuNDJA  Brook,  Battle  of,  iv.  728. 

Turcomans.     (See  Tarhs.) 

TuRco-Ru.ssiAN  War,  Causes  of,  iv.  726-727;  out- 
break of,  iv.  727;  course  of,  iv.  727-733. 

TuRENNB,  General  in  Tliirty  Years'  War,  iii.  343- 
344;  under  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  447. 

TuRGOT,  Finance  Minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  iii.  626. 

Turkey,  Ancient  history  of  (see  Easleni  Empire 
and  Turks) ;  mediaeval  history  of  (see  Islam, 
Molmmmedans,  and  Crusad's)  ;  modern  history 
of  (see  Turks) ;  during  Crimean  War  (see 
Crimean  War) ;  sketch  of  in  XlXth  century, 
iv.  722-740 ;  during  Greek  Revolution,  iv. 
722-725 ;  during  Turco-Russian  War,  iv.  727- 
732. 

Turks,  In  contact  with  Eastern  Empire,  ii.  370; 
aggressions  of,  ii.  378-379  ;  conquered  by  Tam- 
erlane, ii.  381;  tribal  history  of,  ii.  406;  the 
betes  noires  of  Christian  Europe,  ii.  664  ;  over- 
run Syria,  ii.  759-761;  in  sixteenth  century 
(see  Reformation  and  Last  Half  of  Century 
XTV.);"in  seventeenth  century  (see  Thirlij 
Years'  War  and  English  Revolalion) ;  in  eigli- 
teenth  century  (see  French  Revolution ) ;  in 
nineteentti  century  (see  Consulate  and  Empire, 
Crimean  War,  and  Turco- Russian  War). 

Tur-Sin,  Reign  of,  i.  121. 

TuscuLAN  Dynasty  op  Popes,  historv  of,  ii.  611- 
616. 

TuTHMOsis,  Overthrows  the  Hyksos,  i.  57. 

TuTHMosis  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  .58. 

Twelve  Tables,  Preparation  of,  ii.  126. 

Tyler,  John,  Accedes  to  Presidency,  iv.  64 ;  op- 
position of  to  United  States  Bank,  iv.  64 ;  ad- 
ministration of,  iv.  64r-71. 

Tyrant,  Of  tlie  Greeks,  i.  529. 

Tyre,  Description  of,  i.  265-266 ;  siege  of  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, i.  286-287,  293  ;  taken  by  Alex- 
ander, i.  645-646 ;  captured  by  the  Crusaders, 
ii.  699. 

Tyrolese.  Subjugated  by  the  French,  iii.  731-732. 

Tyrrel,  Sir  Walter,  Kills  William  Rufus,  ii.  643. 

Tyrt.bos,  Account  of,  i.  469 ;  sent  by  Athens  to 
Sparta,  i.  .527. 

u. 

UEKJEPHES,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 

Ulfilas,  Introduces  Christianity  among  the  Goths, 

ii.  397-398. 
Ultramontanes,  struggle  of  in  Germany,  iv.  625, 

640-643. 


Umbria,  Description  of,  ii.  42. 

Umbrians,  Early  history  of,  ii.  49-51. 

Una,  Reign  of,  i.  53. 

Unipormitv,  Act  op,  Passed  by  Parliament,  iii. 
426. 

Union,  Of  the  Protestants,  iii.  318. 

Union  op  Brussels,  Formation  of,  iii.  318. 

Union  op  Calmar,  Effected  by  Margaret  of  Den- 
mark, iii.  151,  153. 

Union  of  Utrecht,  Formation  of,  iii.  308. 

United  States,  Independence  of  declared,  iii.  598 ; 
war  of  for  freedom,  iii.  593-617 ;  constitution 
of,  iii.  619-620;  during  first  administrations 
and  War  of  1812,  iii.  768-788;  progress  of 
from  Monroe's  Administration  to  Mexican 
War,  iv.  37-68 ;  during  war  with  Mexico,  iv. 
68-80;  during  Civil  War,  iv.  100-163;  during 
epoch  of  reconstruction,  iv.  174-193;  under 
recent  administrations,  iv.  193-248. 

United  States  of  Colombia,  Summary  of  history 
of,  iv.  784. 

Universities,  Seats  of  conservatism,  iv.  413-414. 

University  of  Prague,  Founding  of,  iii.  95. 

Upper  Egypt,  Character  of,  i,  33-34. 

Upper  Mesopotamia,  Limits  and  character  of,  i. 
143-146 ;  climate  of,  i.  147-149 ;  products  of,  i. 
149-1.50;  animals  of,  i.  150-153. 

Ur,  Notices  of,  i.  115,  118. 

Uraguay.     (See  Argentine  Republic.) 

Uranus.  Myth  of,  i.  498. 

Urban  II.,  In  the  papacy,  ii.  607  ;  calls  Council  of 
Clermont,  ii.  607-608;  preaches  the  Crusade, 
ii.  668. 

LTrquiza,  General,  President  of  Paraguay,  iv.  795. 

Urukh,  King  of  Chaldsea,  i.  115-116;  inscriptions 
of,  i.  116. 

Usertesen  I.,  Reign  of,  i.  55-56. 

Usertesid^,  The  dynasty  of,  i.  56. 

Utica,  Taken  by  Scipio,  ii.  174. 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  iii.  465. 

V. 

VAI,ENS,  Reign  of,  ii.  333. 

Valentinian,  Reign  of,  ii.  333. 

Valentinian  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  335. 

Valentinian  III.,  Reign  of,  ii.  325-347. 

Valerian,  Reign  of,  ii.  322. 

Valerian  Laws,  Provisions  of,  ii.  120-121. 

Valerius  Publius,  Consul  of  Rome,  ii.  116;  dic- 
tator, ii.  118. 

Valley  Forge,  American  encampment  at,  iii.  607- 
608. 

Valley  op  the  Nile,  Character  of,  i.  29-30 ;  ex- 
uberance of,  i.  36. 

Valois  Dyna-sty,  Ascendency  of  in  France,  iii. 
,52-82. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  Elected  President,  iv.  56; 
administration  of,  iv.  56-63. 

Vancouver,  Captain,  Explorer  of  Australia,  iv. 
842. 

Vandals,  Invade  Italy,  ii.  347 ;  capture  Rome,  ii. 
347  ;  tribal  history  of,  ii.  394 ;  kingdom  of  in 
Spain  and  Africa,' ii.  394,  427-430. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  Notices  of,  iv.  842,  8.58. 

Van  Dorn,  General,  Campaign  of  in  Mississippi, 
iv.  121. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  Puritan  leader  in  Parliament, 
iii.  398 ;  sketch  of,  iii.  398 ;  in  New  England, 
iii.  486;  executed,  iii.  425. 

Van  Tromp,  Admiral  of  Holland,  iii.  427. 

Vardanes,  Reign  of,  i.  433-434. 

Variathus,  Career  of.  ii.  191-192. 

Varro,  Sketch  of,  ii.  71-72. 

Varus,  Defeated  by  the  Germans,  ii.  272. 
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Vasco  da  Gama,  Circumnavigates  Africa,  iii.  183. 
Vassalage,  Of  Feudalism  considered,  ii.  590-591. 
Veii,  Captured  by  the  Romans,  ii.  138. 
Vendek,  La,  Insurrection  of,  iii.  670 ;  second  re- 
volt in,  iii   G79. 

Vendome,  Battle  of,  ii.  789. 

Vendome  Column,  Destruction  of,  iv.  545. 

Venetia,  Description  of,  ii.  41-42. 

Venezuela,  Summary  of  history  of,  iv.  784-786. 

Venice,  Founding  of,  iii.  35 ;  early  history  of,  iii. 
35-38 ;  relations  of  with  the  Crusaders,  iii  38 ; 
wars  of,  iii.  38;  revolutionized  by  Napoleon, 
iii.  685. 

Venus.     (See  Aphrodite.) 

Vera  Cruz,  Stormed  by  Americans,  iv.  77-78. 

Vercingetorix,  Conquered  by  Csesar,  ii.  232. 

Verdun,  Treaty  of,  ii.  542. 

Verge.>jnes,  Minister  of  Louis  XV.,  Referred  to, 
iii.  587. 

Vergil,  Sketch  of,  ii.  74-75. 

Vekmont,  Admitted  into  the  Union,  iii.  773. 

Verona,  Congress  of,  iv.  464. 

Verrazzini,  John,  Traces  coast-line  of  United 
States,  iii.  183-184. 

Verres,  Impeachment  of,  ii.  217. 

Versailles,  Scene  of  great  mob  (1789),  iii.  643- 
644 ;  scene  of  proclamation  of  Ilmpcror  Will- 
iam, iv.  622. 

Vbspasianus,  General  in  Jewish  war,  ii.  287-288; 
becomes  emperor,  ii.  289;  charactec  of,  ii.  292- 
294 ;  beautifies  Rome,  ii.  294 ;  patronizes  learn- 
ing, ii.  295;  death  of,  ii.  295. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  Discovers  South  America,  iii. 
169. 

Vesta.     (See  Hestia.) 

Vestal  Virgins,  Of  Rome,  ii.  93. 

Vesuvius,  Notice  of,  ii.  45 ;  great  eruption  of,  ii. 
296  ;  recent  eruption  of,  iv.  677. 

Via  Kgnatia,  Description  of,  i.  614. 

Vicksburg,  Union  expedition  against,  iv.  130; 
captured  by  Grant,  iv.  132. 

Victor  Emanuel,  Representative  of  United  Italy, 
iv.  660-663;  king  of  Sardinia,  iv.  661;  in 
league  with  Napoleon,  iv.  664 ;  chosen  king 
of  Italy,  iv.  665 ;  makes  Romes  his  capital,  iv. 
675 ;  death  of,  iv.  679. 

Victoria,  Felix  Fernando,  Prc'sident  of  Mexico, 
iv.  711. 

Victoria,  Political  division  of  Australia,  iv.  851- 
853. 

Victoria  op  England,  Becomes  queen,  iv.  274; 
reign  of,  iv.  274-452 ;  is  wedded  to  Prince  Al- 
bert, iv.  284-285;  vi.sits  France,  iv.  314;  de- 
scribes Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  iv.  326-327; 
offended  at  Palmerston,  iv.  328 ;  family  of,  iv. 
391-392;  becomes  a  widow,  iv.  392;  empress 
of  India,  iv.  418-419;  jubilee  of,  iv.  439. 

Victoria,  The  Dowager  Empress  Frederick,  iv. 
653. 

Vienna,  Congress  of,  iii.  757,  767  ;  insurrection  in, 
iv.  593. 

Villafranoa,  Treaty  of,  iv.  511,  603,  668. 

Villele,  Count,  Leader  of  French  Chamber,  iv. 
462-468. 

Villiers,  French  general  in  America,  iii.  562. 

Vincent,  Henry,  ChartLsts'  orator,  iv.  282. 

Vinland,  Norse  Name  of  New  England,  iii.  164. 

Virginia,  Story  of,  ii.  126. 

Virginia,  Colonizaiion  of,  iii.  356-357;  early  his- 
tory of,  iii.  497-500. 

Visigothic  Kingdom,  Establishment  of,  ii.  391  ; 
overthrown  bv  Islam,  ii.  509. 

Visigoths,  Mentioned,  ii.  337;  settle  in  S  ain,  ii. 
343 ;  earlv  history  of,  ii.  388-391 ;  heresy  of, 
ii.  425-426. 


ViTELLius,  Becomes  emperor,  ii.  287 ;  opposed  by 
Eastern  army,  ii.  287-288 ;  character  of,  ii. 
288  ;  overthrown  and  slain,  ii.  288. 

ViTiGES,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  ii.  414. 

ViTTORiA,  Battle  of,  iii.  753. 

Vladi.mik,  King  of  Russia,  ii.  658. 

Vocal  Memnon,  Account  of.  i.  59. 

Volagases  I.,  Reign  of,  i.  434-435. 

VoLAGASEs  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  437. 

Volagases  III.,  Reign  of,  i.  437-438. 

VoLAGASKS  IV.,  Reign  of,  i.  439-440. 

Volagases  V.,  Reign  of,  i.  440. 

Volcanoes,  Of  Italy,  ii.  39-41. 

Voltaire,  Leader  of  Encyclopaedists,  iii.  624;  last 
days  of,  iii.  628-629. 

VoNONEs  I.,  Reign  of,  i.  432. 

Vonones  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  434. 

Vortigern,  King  of  the  Britons,  ii.  443. 

VuL,  Worship  of   i.  193. 

VuL-LusH  III.,  Reign  of,  i.  172. 

Vulcan.     (See  Hephxslus.) 

-WAGRAM,  Battle  of,  iii.  726. 

Waite,  Morrison  R.,  Chief  Justice,  iv.  227;  death 

of,  iv.  227 ;  sketch  of,  iv.  228. 

Waled,  Caliph  of  Islam,  ii.  506 ;  reign  of,  ii.  506- 
508. 

Wales,  Conquest  of,  ii.  787. 

Walker,  Francis  A.,  Superintendent  of  census, 
iv.  202. 

Wallace,  General  Lewis,  At  Roniney,  iv.  112; 
defends  Cincinnati,  iv.  121  ;  defeated  at  Mo- 
nocacy,  iv.  158 ;  work  of  at  Constantinople, 
iv.  737-738. 

AVallace,  William,  Hero  of  Scotland,  iii.  110. 

Wallenstein,  Albrecmt  von,  Sketch  of,  iii.  324; 
commands  imperialists,  iii.  325;  invades  Sax- 
ony, iii.  326;  overruns  Southern  Germany,  iii. 
326-327;  deposed  iii.  327;  at  Znaim,  iii.  333; 
reinstated,  iii.  3,33;  at  Zirndorf,  iii.  333-334; 
treason  of,  iii.  336;  murder  of,  iii.  337. 

Walloons,  Colonize  New  Amsterdam,  iii.  493. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  Minister  of  George  I.,  iii. 
502 ;  oppo.ses  South  Sea  Scheme,  iii.  504 ;  re- 
tained in  power,  iii.  .505,  506,  507,  508;  be- 
comes earl  of  Orford,  iii.  509. 

Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  Minister  of  Elizabeth, 
iii.  279. 

Walls  of  Babylon  (see  Seven  Wonders),  Descrip- 
tion of,  i.  262,  295. 

Walter  the  Penniless,  Leader  in  the  First  Cru- 
sade, ii.  671-672. 

Wanghia,  Treaty  of,  iv.  809. 

War,  Of  Ramses  II.  with  surrounding  nations,  i. 
61-64 ;  of  Egypt  with  Ethiopia,  i.  68-69 ;  of 
Egypt  with  Assyria,  i.  69-70 ;  of  Egypt  with 
Perisia,  i.  71;  of  Kudur  Lagamer  with  the 
Canaanites,  i.  118-120;  of  Tiglath-Pilcser  with 
the  ba'barians,  i.  165-167;  of  Shalmaneser  II. 
with  Damascus,  i.  170;  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II. 
with  Syria,  i.  174-175;  of  Cyaxares  with  As- 
syria, i.  227-228 ;  of  Cyrus  with  the  Medes,  i. 
235-237 ;  of  Assyria  v^ith  Babylonia,  i.  281- 
282 ;  of  the  Babvlonians  with  foreign  nations, 
i.  282-287 ;  of  Babvlonia  with  Persia,  i.  300- 
302,  471;  of  Cyrus"  with  Lydia,  i  345-347;  of 
Cambyses  with  Egvpt,  i.  352-354;  of  Persia 
with  Greece,  i.  362-365,  539-556;  the  first 
Sacred,  i.  518;  first  Messenian,  i.  527;  second 
Messenian,  i.  527-528;  the  Peloponnesian,  i. 
566-588;  the  Social,  i.  605 ;  the  Sacred,  i.  605- 
606,  620 ;  of  Philip  with  the  nations,  i.  617- 
628;   of   Alexander  with  Asia,  i.  635-663;   of 
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successors  of  Alexander,  i.  6fi-l-680 ;  of  prim- 
itive Rome,  ii.  oo-43 ;  of  Rome  with  Sam- 
nium,  ii.  140-142 ;  the  first  Punic,  ii.  151-150 ; 
the  second  Punic,  ii.  160-176;  the  third  Punic, 
ii.  185-190;  servile,  ii.  193;  the  Mithridatic, 
ii.  212,  219-220;  of  Caesar  with  the  barbarian 
nations,  ii.  230-236 ;  of  Caesar  with  Pompey, 
ii.  238-240;  of  the  triumvirs  with  the  conspir- 
ators, ii.  251-2.53;  of  Octavianus  and  Antony, 
ii.  2.58;  of  Augustus  with  the  Germans, 
ii.  270-272;  of  Nero  with  the  Britons,  ii.  285; 
of  Rome  with  the  Jews,  ii.  289-292 ;  of  Rome 
with  Persia,  ii.  319 ;  of  Rome  with  Pahnyra, 
ii.  323;  of  Constantine  with  th>3  nations,  ii. 
327-331 ;  of  Rom^  with  the  Barbarians,  ii. 
337-350;  of  Eastern  Empire  with  the  Turks,  ii. 
379-384;  of  Theodoric  the  Great,  ii.  408-411; 
ot  BelLsarius  in  the  West,  ii.  413-416;  of 
Clovis,  ii.  432-434 ;  of  Islam  with  the  nations, 
ii.  460-492 ;  of  Mohammedans  in  Spain,  ii. 
■508-512 ;  ot  Charlemagne  with  surrounding 
nations,  ii.  518-528;  of  Alfred  with  tlie  Danes, 
ii.  •560-.566 ;  of  the  Feudal  Ages  (see  Feudal 
Prance,  Feudal  Qennany,  and  Feudal  England]  ; 
of  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  (see  '>«- 
sades  and  England,  France,  and  Germany  in 
Thirteenth  Century) ;  of  ■  England  and  France 
in  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  (see 
England  and  France  in  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Centuries) ;  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  iii. 
202-215;  of  last  half  of  Century  XVIth,  iii. 
239-317;  the  Thirty  Years',  iii.  317-349;  the 
Civil  in  England,  iii.  397-424;  of  William  III. 
and  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  439-457;  of  Sptnish  .Suc- 
cession, iii.  4.58-466 ;  of  Czar  Peter  and  Cliarles 
XII.,  iii.  476-484;  of  the  Great  Elector,  iii. 
518-.520;  of  the  Polish  Succession,  iii.  .523;  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  iii.  52.3-534;  the 
Seven  Years',  iii.  537-.556 ;  Intercolonial  in 
America,  iii.  557-569;  of  Catharine  II.  (see 
Catharine  II.)  ;  of  American  independence, 
iii. 585-617;  of  French  Revolution  (see  French 
Revolution  and  Bonaparte)  ;  of  Consulate  and 
Empire  (see  Consulate  and  Empire  and  Bowi- 
parte] ;  of  1812,  iii.  780-787  ;  of  Texan  inde- 
pendence (see  Texas) ;  the  Mexican,  iv.  6.8-80; 
the  Civil  in  America,  iv.  100-163;  of  England 
with  Sepoys,  iv.  344-367;  of  France  with  Al- 
giers, iv.  471-477,  481-482 ;  of  French  Republic 
with  Commune,  iv.  537-547;  the  .\ustro-Hun- 
garian,  iv.  •596--598;  of  Germany  with  Den- 
mark, iv.  606-608;  the  Austro-Prussian,  iv. 
609-611 ;  the  Franco- Prussian,  iv.  523-.535;  the 
Franco-Austrian  in  Italy,  iv.  665-668 ;  the 
Crimean,  iv.  705-714;  the  Turco-Russian,  iv. 
727-732;  the  Franco-Mexican,  iv.  774-775;  the 
Opium,  iv.  286-287 ;  the  Franco- Chinese,  iv. 
813. 

War  CH.A.RIOTS,  Used  by  the   Persians,  i.  329-330. 

W.\RK.4.,  Ruins  of  mentioned,  i.  116. 

W.\KKE>f,  Gener.\l  Joseph,  Hero  of  Bunker  Hill, 
iii.  594. 

Warrenne,  Defends  the  title  to  his  estates,  ii. 
787. 

W.^RSAW,  Revolution  in,  iv.  701-702. 

Wautborg,  Stronghold  of  Luther,  iii.  198;  meet- 
ing place  of  German  students,  iv.  .58.5. 

Warwick,  Dudley,  Overthrows  Somerset,  iii-  271- 
272;  supports  Jane  Grey,  iii.  272-273;  over- 
throw of,  iii.  273-274. 

Warwick,  Earl  of.  Leader  of  the  Yorkists,  iii. 
135-136;  vacillation  of,  iii.  136. 

Washington  City,  New  capital  of  the  United 
States,  iii.  776 ;  taken  \>y  the  British,  iii.  785. 

Washington,  George,  Ambas>ador  of  Virginia  to 


St.  Pierre,  iii.  560-561 ;  sent  to  repel  the 
French,  iii.  .561 ;  capitulates  to  De  Villiers, 
iii.  562;  with  Braddock,  iii.  .563;  with  Forbes, 
iii.  567  ;  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  Amer- 
ican army,  iii.  .594;  sketch  of,  iii.  .594-.595  ;  at 
siege  of  Boston,  iii.  597 ;  at  Long  Island,  iii. 
600-601 ;  in  the  Jerseys,  iii.  601-602;  at  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  iii.  602-603 ;  at  Brandy- 
wine  and  Germantown,  iii.  606-607 ;  at  Valley 
Forge,  iii.  607-608 ;  at  Monmouth,  iii.  609 ; 
enters  Virginia,  iii.  616;  at  Yorktown,  iii. 
616-617;  resigns  commission,  iii.  617-618;  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  iii.  618;  elected  President,  iii. 
820;  inauguration  of,  iii.  768;  administration 
of,  iii.  76«-775;  chosen  commander-in-chief, 
iii.  775;  death  of,  iii.  776. 

Wasiiingto.v.  Lawrence  and  Augustus,  Members 
of  Ohio  Company,  iii.  .5.59. 

Washington  (The  f^tate),  Admission  of,  iv.  236. 

Washington  Monu.ment,  Completion  of,  iv.  221- 
222. 

Watering  Places,  Of  the  Romans,  ii.  79. 

Waterloo,  Battle  of,  iii.  760-765. 

Wat  Tylkr,  Insurrection  of,  iii.  120. 

Wayne,  Antihiny,  Takes  Stony  Point,  iii.  611; 
breaks  Indian  confederacy,  iii.  774. 

Weaver,  James  B.,  Candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
iv.  201. 

Webster,  Daniel,  Debate  of  with  Hayne,  iv.  51; 
frames  Ashburton  Treaty,  iv.  64-65 ;  secretary 
of  state,  iv.  64. 

Webster-Ashburton  Treaty,  iv.  64-65. 

Weights  and  Measures,  Of  the  Chaldseans,  i. 
129-130. 

AVeissenbcrg,  Battle  of,  iv.  525. 

Wellesley,  Arthur.     (See  Wellington.) 

AVellington,  Arthur,  Duke  of.  At  Talavera,  iii. 
734 ;  in  Torres  Vedras.  iii.  7.34 ;  besieges  Bad- 
ajos,  iii.  734-736;  at  Vittoria,  iii.  7.53;  enters 
France,  iii.  755;  in  Belgium,  iii.  760;  at 
Waterloo,  iii.  760-763;  leader  of  Tories,  iv. 
261 ;  ministry  of,  iv.  261-264 ;  displacement 
of,  iv.  264. 

Wenceslaus,  Becomes  German  emperor,  iii.  91 ; 
reign  of,  iii.  91-94 ;  character  of,  iii.  94. 

Wends,  Tribal  history  of,  ii.  402. 

Wesley,  John,  Founder  of  Methodism,  ii.  372; 
iii.  583. 

Wesley-,  Charles,  In  Georgia,  iii.  372. 

Western  Assyria,  Character  and  limits  of,  i.  145. 

Western  Australia.  Political  division  of  Aus- 
tralia, iv.  839,  842,  848. 

Western  Empire,  Separated  from  the  East,  ii.  331; 
general  historv  of,  ii.  331-350;  overthrow  of, 
ii.  349-3.50. 

Westphalia,  Peace  of  concluded,  iii.  343-345; 
terms  of,  iii.  34.5-346. 

Westphalia,  Kingdom  of  created,  iii.  731. 

West  Virginia,  Admission  of,  iv.  145. 

Whe.\tstone,  Charles,  Invents  telegraph,  iv.  279; 

Wheeler,  Sir  Hugh,  British  commandant  at 
Cawnpore,  iv.  355,  356. 

White  Nile,  Character  of,  i.  30. 

White  Plains,  Battle  of,  iii.  601. 

White  Terror,  Account  of,  iii.  677. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  Writes  Centennial  poem,  iv. 
241. 

WicKLiFFK,  John  de.  Begins  English  Reforma- 
tion, iii.  123-124. 

Wii.berforce,  William,  Secures  abolition  of 
slavery,  iv.  270-271. 

Wilderness,  Battles  of,  iv.  156. 

WiLKBS,  John,  Expelled  from  Parliament,  iii.  571 ; 
reelected  and  reseated,  iii.  572. 

Wilkinson.  General,  Commands  army,  iii.  784. 
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William  I.  of  England.  (See  William  of  Nor- 
ma mii/.) 

William  I.  of  Orange,  Proclaimed  king  of  Neth- 
ciland,  ill.  750. 

William  1.  of  Prussia,  Accession  of,  iv.  603;  pol- 
icy of,  iv.  603-604;  goes  to  war  witli  Den- 
mark, iv.  606 ;  breaks  witli  Austria,  iv.  609- 
610;  at  Sadowa,  iv.  610;  insults  Benedetti,  iv. 
523,  517;  breaks  with  Napoleon,  iv.  523,  617; 
career  of  in  Franco-Prussian  War,  iv.  523- 
635,  616-624;  proclaimed  emperor,  iv.  622; 
ninetieth  anniver.sary  of,  iv.  650;  death  of,  iv. 
652. 

William  II.  op  England.     (See  William  Rufus.) 

William  II.  (of  Germany),  Accession  of,  iv.  653; 
reign  of,  iv.  653-654, 

Willia.m  III.  OF  England.  (See  William  Henry 
of  OraiKje.) 

William  IV.  of  England,  Accession  of,  iv.  264; 
reign  of,  iv.  264-274;  death  of,  iv.  274. 

William  and  Marv,  Reign  of,  iii.  442-460. 

William  and  Mary  College,  Founding  of,  iii. 
500. 

William  Henry  op  Orange,  Stadtlioldcr  of  Xeth- 
erland,  iii.  434 ;  espouses  cause  of  ]Cni;lish 
Protestants,  iii.  434-4:!ii;  overthrows  House  of 
Stuart,  iii.  437 ;  becomes  king  of  KngUind,  iii. 
442 ;  character  of,  iii.  442-443 ;  subdues  Ire- 
land, iii.  444-445  ;  quiets  Scotland,  iii.  446-447 ; 
plants  himself  against  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  454; 
war  of  with  France,  iii.  454-457 ;  renews  the 
conflict,  iii.  459;  death  of,  iii.  460. 

William  Long  Sword,  Leader  of  the  Seventh 
Crusade,  ii.  761  ;  at  Mansoura,  ii.  764. 

William  of  Normandy,  Promised  tiie  English 
crown,  ii.  581  ;  exacts  an  oath  of  Harold,  ii. 
583 ;  rights  of  confirmed  by  Edward  Confis- 
sor,  ii.  584;  family  history  of,  ii.  601;  reign 
of  in  Normandy,  ii.  601 ;  claims  England,  ii. 
624 ;  lands  in  Sussex,  ii.  626 ;  overthrows  the 
Saxons  at  Hastings,  ii.  626-627 ;  takes  the 
crown,  ii.  628 ;  struggle  of  with  the  Saxons, 
ii.  6.30-031;  returns  to  Normandy,  ii.  635; 
prepares  Domesday  Book,  ii.  638-639 ;  lays 
out  New  Forest,  ii.  639 ;  death  of,  ii.  640. 

William  of  Orange.     (See  William  the  Silent.) 

Willia.m  Rufus,  Becomes  king  of  England,  ii. 
640 ;  conspiracv  against,  ii.  641  ;  reign  of,  ii. 
640-643;  death'of,  ii.  643. 

William  the  Silent,  Leader  of  the  Netherlands, 
iii.  297  ;  opposes  t'le  Inquisition,  iii.  299 ;  at- 
tempts reconciliation,  iii.  299;  summoned  by 
Philip,  iii.  301  ;  tiie  good  genius  of  his  people, 
iii.  302-31 1 ;  publishes  the  Justificatioti,  iii.  302  ; 
founds  tin  Dutch  Republic,  iii.  304;  figlits  for 
liberty,  iii.  .305-311;  under  the  ban,  iii.  .309; 
condemns  Philip,  iii.  310;  murder  of,  iii.  311  ; 
character  of,  iii.  311-312. 

Williams,  Roger,  Career  of  in  America,  iii.  362- 
364. 

Wills,  William  John,  Australian  explorer,  iv. 
849. 

Wilson,  Henry,  Vice-President  of  United  States, 
iv.  184;  death  of,  iv.  188. 

Winchester,  General,  Campaign  of,  iii.  782. 

Winchester,  Battle  of,  iv.  158-159. 

Windhorst,  Herr,  Defender  of  Mother  Church, 
iv.  640-641. 

Windischgr.atz,  General,  Puts  down  Hungarian 
insurrection,  iv.  597-598. 

Wine,  Used  by  the  Romans,  ii.  89. 

WiNKELRiED,  ARNOLD  VON,  Heroism  of  at  Sem- 
pacli,  iii.  92. 

Winthrop,  John,  Governor  of  Massachussetts  Bay, 
iii-  486. 


Wisconsin,  Admission  of,  iii.  84. 

Witchcraft,  At  Salem  village,   iii.  491 ;    denied 

by  statute  in  Prussia,  iii.  525. 
Witf.nagemot,  Developed  by  Alfred,  ii.  569 ;  foun- 
dation of  Parliament,  iv.  266. 
Wittenberg,  Seat  of  Luther's  University,  iii.  192- 

193. 
Wittikind,  King  of  the  Saxons,  ii.  522  ;  confronts 

Charlemagne,  ii.  522-524. 
Wolfe,  James,  Officer   un.ler  Amherst,  iii.  566; 

captures   Quebec,   iii.  567-568 ;    death  of,  iii. 

.568. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  Master  of   the  Field  of  the 

Cloth  of  Gold,  iii.  203  ;  ascendency  of,  iii.  203- 

204;   relations  of  to  Henry's  divorce,  iii.  217; 

downfall  of,  iii.  218. 
Wolseley,  Sir  Garnet,  British  General  in  Africa, 

iv.  424-425 ;  in  Egypt,  iv.  445. 
Wo.AiAN,  Her  place  among  the  Egyptians,  i.  58,  74; 

among  the  Chald.eans,  i.  136-137;  among  the 

Medes,  i.  214;  among  the  Bal)ylonians,  i.  278; 

among  the   Persians,  i.  334-336 ;    among  the 

Greeks,    i.   48(>-48S ;    among  the   Romans,  ii. 

57-58,  83;  under  Feudalism,  ii.  595;  emanci- 
pation of  necessarv  to  progress  and  happiness, 

iv.  864. 
Wool,  General,  American  commander  in  Mexi> 

can  War,  iv.  74-75. 
Worcester,  Battle  of,  iii.  417. 
World's   Fair,   In   Hyde   Park  and  New   York. 

(See  International  Exposition.) 
Worms,  Diet  of,  iii.  197-198. 
Wranqel,  Karl  Gustaf,  General  of  Sweden,  iii. 

342-344. 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  Architect  of   St.  Paul's 

iii.  437. 
Writing,   Of   the   Egyptians,   i.   98-101;    of   the 

Chaldfeaus,  i.   130-131 ;    of   the   Assyrians,  i. 

197-198;   of  the   Medes,  i.   217-218;   of   the 

Greeks,  i.  489. 
Writs  of  Assistance,  Opposed  in  Massachusetts, 

iii.  589. 
Wyatt,  Downfall  of,  iii.  275. 
Wyoming,  Massacre  of,  iii.  610. 
Wysocki,  Peter,  Leader  of  Polish  revolution,  iv. 

701. 

X. 

XA?»xnii*i»l'S,  Aids  Carthage,  ii.  153. 

Xenopiion,  Quoted,  i.  146  ;  life  and  work  of,  i.  474. 

Xerxes,  King  of  Persia,  i.  362;  prepares  to  invade 
Greece,  i.  363 ;  advances  to  the  Hellespont,  i. 
363;  his  army,  i.  363-364;  reaches  Ther- 
mopyl»,  i.  364,  546  ;  is  routed  at  Salamis  and 
Platsea,  i.  364-365,  550-552 ;  is  assassinated,  i. 
365. 

XisuTHRUs,  The  Chaldaean  Noah,  i.  112-113. 


VAKOOB  KHA?«,  King  of  the  Afghans,  iv. 
429-430. 

Yaroslav,  King  of  Russia,  ii.  658-659. 

Yedo,  Becomes  capital  of  Japan,  iv.  821 ;  name  of 
changed  to  Tokio,  iv.  822. 

Yellow  Fever  Epidemic,  Account  of,  iv.  197-198. 

Yermouk,  Battle  of,  ii.  468. 

Yezdegird,  Last  of  the  Sassanians,  ii.  475 ;  a  fu- 
gitive, ii.  477-478;  dt-ath  of,  ii.  481. 

Yezed,  General  of  Islam,  ii.  462-463. 

Yezed,  Son  of  Moawvah.  ii.  495;  becomes  caliph, 
ii.  498;  reign  of  "ii.  498-500. 

YiMA,  Myth  of,  i.  221. 

YoLANDE,  Empress  of  the  East,  ii.  377. 

York,  Rebels  against  the  Normans,  ii.  634. 
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York  and  Lancaster,  Nature  of  quarrel  of,  iii. 
124. 

York  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  iii.  137-141 ;  table 
of,  iv.  275. 

York,  James,  Duke  op,  Commandg  English  na\'y, 
iii.  427,  429;  Romanism  of,  iii.  430;  e.xcluded 
from  succession,  iii.  430  ;  becomes  James  II., 
iii.  431 ;  patron  of  New  Yorli,  iii.  493-494. 

YoRKTowN,  fSiege  and  capture  of,  iii.  616-617. 

YouKENNA,  Gov-rnor  of  Aleppo,  ii.  470-471. 

Young,  Brigham,  Prophet  of  Mormouism,  iv.  97. 

You.vo  Ireland,  Account  of,'iv.  317-319. 

You.NG  Italy',  Party  of  considered,  iv.  658-659. 

Ytr  THE  Great,  Founder  of  China,  iv.  804. 


aCAB  RIVERS,  Noticed,  i.  144-145. 
Zama,  Battlf  of,  ii.  176. 
Zedekiah,  King  of  Israel,  i.  293. 
Zen'davesta,  Account  of,  i.  218,  341. 
Zen'o,  Keign  of,  ii.  352. 

Vol.  IV.— 56. 


Zenobia,  Story  of,  ii.  323. 

Zeus,  Oracle  of  at  Dodona,  i.  492 ;  myth  of,  i.  498- 

499;  meaning  of,  i.  507. 
Zeuxis,  Notice  of,  i.  479. 
Zieten,  General  of  Frederick  II.,  iii.  540,  544.  551, 

553. 
ZiMiscES,  John,  Reign  of,  ii.  367-368. 
ZiRNDORP,  Battle  of,  iii.  334. 
ZisKA,  John,  Leader  of  Hussites,  iii.  100;  war  of 

with  Imperialists,  iii.  101-102. 
Zodiac,  Known  to  the  Chaldseans,  i.  129 ;  to  the 

Babylonians,  i.  273. 
ZoLiKOFFEB,  GENERAL,  Killed  at  Mill  Spring,  iv. 

117. 
Zollverein,  Organization  of,  iv.  586. 
ZoRNDORP,  I5attle  of,  iii.  550. 
Zoroaster,  Referred  to,  i.  220-221 ;  life  and  work 

of,  i.  340. 
Zuloaga,  President  of  Mexico,  iv.  774. 
Zulu  War,  History  of,  iv.  425-426. 
ZwiNGLi,  Ulric,  Leader  of  the  Swias  Protestanta 

iii.  201 ;  death  of,  iii.  235. 
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ABBAS  n.,  dismisses  cabinet,  163  ;  notice  of,  300. 

Abduk-Rahman  Khan,  opposes  British  aggression,  188- 
189  ;  relations  of,  to  India,  304. 

Aberdeen,  Eaul  of,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  323. 

Abyssinia,  Italian  war  iu,  343-244,  2T7,  301. 

Adowah,  Battle  of,  243,  244. 

Africa  and  African  Complications.  (See  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Germany,  Italy,  Hussia,  Eyypt,  Abyssinia, 
Tbrtugat.) 

"  Africans,"  The.     (See  "  Kaffirs.'') 

Agoscillo,  F.,  ambassador  of  Filipino  republic,  141-142. 

Aguinaldo,  E.,  general  of  the  Filipinos,  141-147. 

Ahlwardt,  Herr  H.,  Pamphlet  of,  226-227. 

Alaskan  Boundart,  Question  of,  3.30. 

Albert  Victor  of  Clarence,  Visit  of,  to  India,  303; 
death  of,  15.S. 

Alexander  III.,  Death  of,  273. 

Alexander  of  Sekvia,  Methods  of,  272-274. 

Alfonso  XIII.,  boy  King  of  Spain,  2.55, 2.57. 

Alger,  R.  A.,  Secretary  of  War,  77;  policy  of,  122. 

Alix,  Princess  of  Hesse,  the  Czarina,  273,  276. 

Almirante  Oquendo,  The,  destroyed  in  battle  of  San- 
tiago, 113-118. 

American  Army,  Embarkation  of,  for  Cuba,  103 ; 
hardships  of,  121,  123. 

American  Press,  Agency  of,  in  producing  war  with 
Spain,  88-89,  261. 

American  Railway  Union,  Strike  and  boycott  of, 
59-60. 

Anarchism,  Outrages  of,  in  France,  204, 2'  8  ;  portent  of, 
in  Germany,  231 ;  violences  of,  in  Italy,  240-241 ;  iu 
Austria-Hungary,  246. 

Anderson,  Magncs,  captain  of  Viking  ship,  46. 

Angell,  J.  B.,  American  ambassador  to  Turkey,  290. 

Anglo-American  Alliance,  Sentiments  favoring,  in 
United  States,  136-137  ;  in  Great  Britain,  173-175 ;  in- 
volved with  Venezuelan  question,  334-335. 

Anglo-French  Boundary,  Dispute  respecting,  191-193, 
220. 

Anglo-German  Compact  Relative  to  Africa,  298- 
299. 

Anglo-Japanese  Entente,  Notice  of,  318. 

Annexation,  of  Hawaii,  116;  of  Porto  Rico,  129;  of 
Canada  proposed,  326. 

Anti-Semitic  Movement,  Account  of,  in  France,  207- 
212 ;  in  Germany,  226-227 ;  in  Austria-Hungary, 
247-348. 

Anti-vaccination",  Question  of,  in  England,  177. 

Arbitration,  Question  of,  between  Great  Britain  and 
United  States,  64-66,  173-175 ;  used  by  France  and 
Brazil,  212. 

Argentine  Repiblic,  Revolution  in,  333. 

.\rgon.  Discovery  of,  168. 

Armenia,  Affairs  in.    (See  Turkey.) 


Armenian  Massacres,  Account  of,  286-289  ;  seqael  o^ 

289. 

Atbaba,  Battle  of,  195. 

Austin,  Alfred,  becomes  poet  laureate,  168. 

Australia,  History  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century, 
318-322 ;  movement  in,  for  federation,  318-323  ;labor 
troubles  in,  318-320. 

Australian  Ballot  Syste.m,  Account  of,  323. 

Austria-Hungary,  in  Triple  Alliance  with  Germany 
and  Italy.  (See  Triple  AUiaitee.)  General  History 
of,  245-253 ;  dynastic  complications  of,  245-246 ; 
social  affairs  of,  247-248 ;  legislative  annals  of,  248- 
251  ;  diverse  populations  of,  250-351 ;  trials  of  im- 
perial house  of,  251-2.53. 
B. 

BACCAKAT  Scandal,  Account  of,  157-158. 

Badeni,  Count,  Prime  Minister  of  Austria-Hungary, 
348. 

Baiquiri,  place  of  debarkation  in  Cuba,  103. 

Balance  of  Power,  Growing  distrust  of,  279. 

Balfour,  A.  J.,  First  Lord  of  Treasury,  165. 

Balkan  States.     (See  Russia.) 

Balm ACEDA,  President  of  Chili,  27 ;  difficulties  of,  27-39, 
334 ;  suicide  of,  30. 

Baltimore,  Affair  of  the,  30-31. 

Banca  Romana,  Scandal  of  the,  241. 

Baratieri,  General,  defeated  by  Abyssinians,  243-344. 

Baring  Brothers,  Threatened  failure  of,  154. 

Barnato,  Barney,  Career  of,  184-186. 

Bayard,  T.  F.,  Course  of,  in  England,  67. 

Bazaar  de  la  Charitie,  Burning  of,  317-318. 

Behring  Sea  Controversy,  Account  of,  57. 

Belgium,  Affairs  iu,  at  close  of  nineteenth  century, 
269. 

Beresford,  Lord,  advocates  American  interference  in 
the  East,  307-:308. 

Bermuda,  Affair  of  the,  67. 

Besant,  W.,  becomes  Sir  W.,  168. 

BiDWELL,  J.,  candidate  for  President,  33. 

Bimetallic  Conference,  in  London,  165 ;  in  Brussels, 
269. 

Bimetallism,  Effort  of  1897  to  restore,  189,  304-307. 

Bismarck,  Count  Herbert,  attacks  Sir  A.  Morier,  224. 

Bismarck,  Prince  Otto  von.  Break  of,  with  the  Kaiser. 
225 ;  resigns,  225-"326 ;  criticises  imperial  policy, 
236-337 ;  reconciled  with  the  Kaiser.  228 ;  octoge- 
narian, 229 ;  subtle  diplomacy  of,  231 ;  death  and 
sketch  of,  2a8-3.39. 

Bismarck,  Princess  von.  Death  of,  229. 

Blaine,  J.  G.,  retires  from  cabinet,  3;i;  eclipse  of,  3:?. 

Blanco,  General  R.,  supersedes  Weyler  in  Cuba,  111, 
:»6. 

Blavatsky,  H.  p..  Death  of,  1.57. 

Blockade  of  Cuba  Established,  94. 

Bluefields,  Troubles  at,  62;  affair  of,  332. 
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Bohemia,  Project  for  Home  Rule  iu,  346.    (See  .liiatrta- 

Ilitnffari/.) 
Bolivia,  Affairs  of,  in  close    of   nineteeuth  century, 

335-336. 
Bonaparte,  Prince  and  Prince  Lucien,  Deaths  of, 

204. 
Bonds.    (See  National  Botids.) 
Booth,  Wii.mam,  in  "  Darlcest  England,"  154. 
BoKis,  of  Bulgaria,  Baptism  of,  27H-379. 
BouLANOEU,  Genehal  J.  M.,  Political  career  of,  301-303 ; 

suicide  of,  303. 
BouLANGisTs,  Fortunes  of  the,  in  France,  201-303. 
Boundary    Questions,    disputes   relating   tliereto   in 

Venezuela,   64-66,  333,   334-335 ;  Anglo-French,    in 

Africa,  191-193,  230  ;  Alaskan,  3.30;  Mexican-Ameri- 
can, .331. 
Bourgeois,  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  307,  213; 

downfall  of,  314. 
Brazil,  Affairs  of,  in  clo.se  of  nineteenth  century,  333- 

333. 
Brewer,  D.  J.,  member  of  Venezuelan  Commission,  66. 
Bright,  John,  Death  of,  153. 
Brooke,  General  J.  R.,  Governor  of  Cuba,  140. 
Brooklyn,  The,  in  battle  of  Santiago,  113-118. 
Browning,  Robert,  Death  of,  153. 
Bryan,  \V.  J.,  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  7.3-74. 
BucKNER,  S.  B.,  nominated  for  Vice-Presidency,  74. 
Buenos  Aykes,  Civil  war  in,  334. 
Buffalo  Strike,  Account  of,  35. 
Bulgaria,  Affairs  in,  at  close  of  nineteenth  century,  373, 

378-379,  283-2.S3. 
BuLOW,  Hans  von.  Death  of,  228 


CAMARA,  Admiral,  sails  from  Cadiz  and  returns,  105. 
Cambon,  Jules,  mediates  peace  between  Spain  and 

United  States,  119,  263. 
Cambridge,  Duke  of,  is  retired  from  command,  166. 
Cambridge,  University  of,  Effort  to  admit  women 

in,  183-183. 
Camperdown,  The,  sinks  the  Victoria,  163. 
Canada,  History  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century, 

333-330 :    political    affairs    of,    333-335 ;    industrial 

economies    of,    ,335-336 ;    loyalty  of,   336 ;    Laurier 

administration  in,  336-330. 
Canadian-American  Commission,  Formation  of,  338- 

330. 
Canal  Question  in  Canada,  325-336. 
Canovas  del  Castillo,  Antonio,  Prime  Minister  of 

Spain,  259-260  ;  assassinated,  260. 
Canrobert,  Marshal,  Death  of,  267. 
Cape  and  Cairo  Railway,  Project  of,  196-198,330.  (See 

also  FasJioda  Incident.) 
Caprivi,  Georg  Leo  von,  succeeds  Bismarck  as  Chan- 
cellor, 236  ;  object  of  attacks,  227-238 ;  resignation 

of,  228 ;  death  and  sketch  of,  239. 
Cardenas,  Bombardment  of,  99. 
Carignan,  Prince  or.  Death  of,  240. 
Carlisle,  J.  G.,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  41. 
Carlists,  The,  Faction  of,  in  Spain,  257. 
Carlos  I.,  Visit  of,  to  Great  Britain,  264;  refused  at 

Rome,  364. 
Casimir-Perieh,  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  206; 

becomes  President  and  resigns,  207. 
Cavitb,  silenced  by  Dewey,  99. 


Celman,  Dr.,  President  of  Argentine,  334. 

Census,  The  eleventh,  taken,  23  ;  of  Canada  (1891),  333. 

Central  America,  Difficulties  in,  62-63 ;  affairs  of,  in 
close  of  nineteenth  century,  331-333;  union  of,  pro- 
posed, 333;  general  condition  of,  336. 

Center  of  Population,  Movement  of,  23. 

C'ERVERA,  Admiral,  blockaded  at  Santiago,  102;  sails 
out  to  battle.  111;  fleet  of,  annihilated,  111-118. 

Chakir  Pasha,  Governor  of  Crete,  286. 

Chamberlain,  Joseph,  leader  of  Liberal  Unionists,  158 ; 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  165. 

Charles  Louis,  Arch  Duke,  Death  of,  348. 

Cherokee  Strip,  Opening  of,  to  settlement,  54. 

Chicago,  scene  of  Columbian  Exposition,  86-54 ;  scene 
of  labor  riots,  59-60. 

Child  Marriage,  Question  of,  in  India,  304. 

Chili,  Difficulty  of,  with  the  United  States,  27-33;  334. 

China,  Decadence  of,  189-190 ;  German  and  Russian 
encroachments  in,  235-236,  378-281 ;  general  history 
of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century,  306-311  ;  suffers 
from  foreign  encroachments,  306-309 ;  weakness  of 
court  of,  309-310;  prospect  of  dismemberment  of, 
310-311 ;  outrages  in,  312. 

Chinese-Japanese  Treaty,  Terms  of,  315. 

Chitral,  Petty  war  in,  167. 

Cholera,  Threatened  invasion  of,  in  America,  35 ; 
plague  of,  in  Europe,  237;  ravages  of,  in  Russia, 
372-373. 

Clemens,  S.  L.,  Contribution  of,  cited,  250-351. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  President  of  the  United  States,  36 ; 
administration  of,  41-77;  inaugural  address  of,  43; 
cabinet  of,  43-43 ;  favors  increase  of  army  and  navy, 
61 ;  also  tariff  reform,  61 ;  messages  of,  in  1895, 
64-66  ;  Cuban  policy  of,  356. 

Closure,  Question  of,  in  the  Commons,  172. 

Coaling  Stations,  Quest  of,  140-308. 

CtEUR  d'Alene  Mining  Trouble,  Account  of,  35. 

Collins,  Wilkie,  Death  of,  153. 

Colonial  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Question 
of,  186-188. 

Columbian  Exposition,  suggestion  of,  36;  site  of,  36; 
statue  for,  37;  outline  of ,  37-38 ;  estimates  for,  38-39 ; 
celebrations  connected  with,  39;  naval  parade  of, 
39;  dedicatory  exercises  of,  39-41 ;  pyrotechnics  of, 
41;  opening  of,  43;  buildings  of,  44-,52 ;  architecture 
of,  44 ;  exhibits  of,  46-53 ;  cost  of,  53-54 ;  demoli- 
tion of  buildings  of,  54. 

Columbian  Fleet  at  World's  Fair,  47. 

Commercialism,  produces  poverty,  222 ;  bottom  fact  in 
modern  civilization,  309-310. 

Commonweal,  Army  of,  organized,  55. 

Concert  of  Europe,  responsible  for  Armenian  out- 
rages, 289 ;  force  of,  against  Cretan  revolution,  295. 

Constantine,  Grand  Duke,  commander  of  Greek 
army,  396-397. 

Constantinople,  Tumult  in,  389. 

Coronation  Panic  at  Moscow,  375-376. 

Corporations,  Growth  of,  17-18. 

Costa  Rica,  Revolution  in,  a32. 

Cotton  States  Exposition,  Notice  of,  147. 

CoxEY,  J.  S.,  leads  Army  of  Commonweal,  55. 

Credito  Mobiliare,  Failure  of  the,  341. 

Crete,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century,  293- 
297;  insurrection  in,  294-255.  (See  Turco-Orecian 
War.) 
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Cripple  Creek  Riot,  Account  of,  56. 

Crispi,  Signor,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  240,  241 ;  at- 
tempt to  assassinate,  341. 

Cristobal  Colon,  The,  destroyed  in  battle  of  Santiago, 
113-118. 

Cuba,  Rebellion  in,  62,  253 ;  belligerency  of,  recognized, 
67;  progress  of  civil  war  in,  88-89, 253, 257;  Weyler's 
administration  in,  256 ;  under  American  protecto- 
rate, 129 ;  proposed  annexation  of,  to  Mexico,  330- 
331.    (See  also  tSpaidsh-Anierican  War.) 

CuMMisG,  Sir  W.  G.,  Scandal  relating  to,  157-158. 

D. 

D'ALENCOIT,  Duchess  of,  perishes  by  fire,  218. 

Davis,  C.  K.,  Peace  Commissioner,  120. 

Day,  W.  R.,  Secretary  of  State  and  Peace  Commis- 
sioner, 119-120. 

Debs,  Eugene  V.,  Part  of,  in  the  Pullman  .strike,  59-60. 

Delagoa  Bay,  Portuguese  complication  respecting, 
298. 

Delbruck,  Professor,  is  pro.secuted,  229. 

Delyannis,  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  293. 

Democratic  Clubs  of  Berlin,  Attempts  to  .suppress, 
229-231. 

Democratic  Party,  victorious  in  1892,  41 ;  defeated  in 
1896,  To. 

Democratic  Platforms,  of  1893,  33  ;  of  1896,  73-74. 

Dervishes  of  the  Soudan,  Jlovemeuts  of.  (See  Great 
Britain,  Eyijpt,  Kitchener.) 

Devonshire,  Duke  of.  Death  of,  158. 

Dewey,  George,  commands  Pacifle  squadron,  05;  de- 
scent of,  on  Philippines,  95-98  ;  wins  battle  of  Ma- 
nila Bay,  98-99. 

Diamond  Jubilee  op  Empress  Victoria,  179-180. 

Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa,  Account  of,  184- 
185. 

Diaz,  General  P.,  Ascendency  of,  in  Mexico,  330-331. 

DiBBS,  Sir  G.  R.,  Ministry  of,  319-330. 

DiNGLEY,  Nelson,  secures  revision  of  tariff,  85. 

DiNGLEY  Tariff,  Provisions  of,  85 ;  question  of,  in 
Canada,  336. 

Disarmament.     (See  Peace  Project.) 

Disestablishment  of  Welsh  Church  Proposed,  165. 

Dole,  S.  B.,  President  of  Hawaii,  56. 

DoMOKOs,  Battle  of,  296. 

Don  Carlos,  policy  of,  £.57. 

Douglass,  Frederick,  Death  and  sketch  of,  60. 

Dowager  Empress  op  China,  Work  of,  308-309,  311. 

Dreibund,  The.     (See  Triple  Alliance.) 

Dreyp  js.  Captain  Alfred,  Persecution  of,  begins,  206 ; 
charges  against,  309 ;  condemned,  209  •  reaction 
for,  209-212. 

Duchesne,  General,  conquers  Madagascar,  313-213. 

Duply,  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  206. 

E. 

EAGAN,  General,  Dismissal  of,  132. 

Education,  Universal,  prerequisite  of  free  citizenship, 

339. 
Egan,  Patrick,  American  Minister  to  Chili,  30,  334. 
Egypt,  British  progress  in,  189,  194-198,  397-398  ;  >Iah- 

dist  power  in,  398. 
Elbe,  The,  sunk  by  the  Crathic,  229. 
El  Caney,  Capture  of,  106. 
Elgin,  Lord,  becomes  Viceroy  of  Indian  Empire,  304. 


Elizabeth  op  Austria,  Assassination  of,  352. 

El  Poso,  strategic  point  at  San  Juan  Hill,  lOtj. 

Emancipation  op  Woman,  Necessity  of,  339. 

Embalmed  Beep  Scandal,  Account  of,  133. 

Emma,  Queen  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  267-269. 

England.     (See  Great  Britain.) 

Erytr.«a,  Italian  colony  in  Africa,  343. 

Esterhazy,  Colonel  F.  W.,  persecutor  of  Dreyfus, 
210. 

Evans,  Captain  R.  D.,  at  battle  of  Santiago,  112. 

Expansion,  Question  of,  considered,  135,  139. 

Expositions,  at  Chicago,  36-54;  at  San  Francisco, 
147  ;  at  Atlanta,  147 ;  at  Nashville,  147 ;  at  Omaha, 
147-150  ;  at  Paris,  201 ;  at  Budapest,  247. 


FAIRBANKS,  C.  W.,  Chairman  American  Commis- 
sioners, 330. 

Fall  River  Lockout,  Notice  of,  58. 

Famine  of  1897  in  India,  Account  of,  180-182,  304, 
306,  326. 

Fashoda,  Incident  of,  191-193,  19&-198,  230. 

Faure,  M.  Felix,  President  of  France,  307 ;  visits  the 
Czar,  218-230;  administration  of,  endorsed,  221; 
death  of,  332-334. 

Fava,  Baron,  Italian  Minister  at  Washington,  36. 

Federal  Conference  in  Australia,  318,  330,  333. 

Ferdinand  op  Bulgaria,  246,  372,  282-283. 

Ferdinand  of  Roumania  Marries  Marie  of  Edinburgh, 
158. 

Ferris  Wheel  at  World's  Fair,  53-5,3. 

Fifty-first  Congress,  Measures  of,  17-28. 

Fifty-third  Congress,  Notice  of,  61 ;  measures  of,  62. 

Filipino  War,  Account  of,  141-147. 

Fine  Arts  at  World's  Fair,  50. 

Fishery  Exhibit  at  World's  Fair,  46,  51. 

Floquet,  M.,  French  Prime  Minister,  201. 

Fonseca,  Marshal,  President  of  Brazil,  333-333. 

Force  Bill,  Failure  of,  in  Congress,  20. 

Forest  Fires,  Account  of,  60-61.  . 

Fram,  The,  ship  of  Nansen,  75-77. 

France,  Sympathy  of,  for  Spain,  191 ;  general  history  of, 
in  close  of  nineteenth  century,  201-224  ;  Boulangist 
era  in,  201-203;  governmental  tendencies  of,  204- 
207;  anti-Semitic  movement  in,  307-311;  boundary 
disturbances  of,  212-213  ;  Russian  sympathies  of, 
215-220  ;  republican  stability  of,  220-224. 

Franchises,  Public,  Municipal  ownership  of,  in  Swit- 
zerland, 265-267. 

Francis  Joseph,  Policy  of,  345,  S46;  sorrows  of,  351- 
253. 

Franco-Russian  Entente,  Account  of,  212,  215-220, 
279  ;  relation  of  Germany  to,  331. 

Freedom,  first  condition  of  human  happiness,  337- 
338. 

Free-Silver  Coinage,  Question  of,  in  Congress,  30-23, 
54;  international  conference  respecting,  165 ;  effort 
in  1897  to  restore,  189 ;  questiou  of,  in  India,  304- 
306  ;  in  Japan,  315. 

Free  Trade.     (See  Tariff  Qtiestion.) 

French  Republic,  Workings  of,  316-317 ;  vital  statis- 
tics of.  220-221 :  perpetuity  of,  considered,  222 ;  finan- 
cial rank  of,  222. 

Freycinet.  M.  de,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  202. 

Furor,  The,  destroyed  in  battle  of  Santiago,  113-118. 
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G. 

GAGE,  L.  J.,  Secretarj-  of  Treasury,  7". 

Gaucia,     Calixto,     joins    Slmftcr     at    Sibonoj-,   103; 

leader  of  revolution,  2CA. 
Gatlino  Gins  Emi-loved  at  San  Jiax  Hill,  108-110. 
Geneva,  Social  policies  of,  366-267. 
George  I.,  King  of  the  Hellenes,  Embarrassments  of 

396-397. 
Gekmanv,  Sympathy  of,  for  Spain,  191  ;  general  history 
of,  at  close  of  nineteenth  century,  234-239;  imperial 
regime  of,  234-335;    foreign  relations  of,  225-23«; 
struggle  of.  with  socialism,  226-231  ;  pretensions  of' 
231-333  ;  naval  ambition  in,  334-33,5 ;  foreign  aggres- 
sions of,  33,5-2.36;   food  supply  of,  236-237;   "for- 
ward "  policy  of,  237-239. 
GiFFEN,  SiK  R,,  advocate  of  monometallism,  189. 
Gilman,  D.  C,  member  of  Venezuelan  Commission,  06. 
Giolitti,  Signor,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  240. 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,   fourth    time  Prime  Minister,  159  ; 

resigns,  164  ;  retirement  and  death  of,  198-300. 
Glasgow,  Earl  of,  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  320. 
Gloucester,  The,  in  battle  of  Santiago,  113-1I,S. 
Gomez,  Maximo,  proclaims  Cuban  independence,  2,53. 
Gorman,  A.  P.,  secures  revision  of  tariff,  55. 
GosCHEN,  G.  J.,  First  Lord  of  Admiralty,  100. 
Grant,  U.  S,,  honored  with  national  memorial,  77-S:i 

232. 
Gray,  George,  Peace  Commissioner,  120. 
Great  Britain,  Action  of,  in  Chilian  complication,  30 ; 
In    Venezuelan    difBcult.v,    64-(K ;    favors    United 
States  in  Spanish  war,  134,  191 ;   general  history  of, 
in  close    of    nineteenth    century,    153-200;     labor 
difficulties  in,   1,53-1,55;   Irish  troubles  of,  1,55-159; 
political   parties  in,  1(»;    Home  Rule  question  in, 
160-103;  parliamentary  changes  in,  ](J4-166;  foreign 
affairs  of,  168-173;  disposition  of,  toward  America, 
173-175  ;  African  complication  of,  176-177;  dynastic 
condition  of,   178-180;   Indian  affairs  of,  180-183; 
South  African  troubles  of,  183-1,80;  colonial  ques- 
tions  of,   186-198;    sentiments  of,   toward    United 
States,  199-300  ;  naval  ascendency  of,  3:34-335. 
Greece,    History  of,  in   close   of  nineteenth  century, 
29;j-397;  war  of,  with  Turkey,  294-297;  relation  of' 
with  foreign  powers,   295-296;   dynastic  complica- 
tion of,  296-297. 
Gresham,  Walter  Q.,  Secretary  of  State,  41. 
Guam,  Ceded  to  the  United  States,  120. 
GuANTANAMo  Bat,  sccue  of  conflict  with   Spaniards 

10.3. 
Gustaf  of  Sweden,  Crown  Prince  and  King  de  facto 
270-271.  ' 

H. 

HAGUE,  THE.  Peace  conference  at,  2.80. 

Hai-Tcuang,  Battle  of,  314. 

Hanotaux,  G.,  punctures  war  bubble,  ]rt2  ;  Minister  of 

Foreign  Affairs,  214. 
Hapsburg  Dynasty,  Domestic  trials  of,  248,  351-2.5.3. 
IIarcourt,  Sir  W.,  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  159. 
Harlem  Snip  Canal,  Account  of,  64. 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  President  of  United  States,  18; 

administration  of,  18-41 ;   message  of,  to  Congress,' 

till 

Harrison,  Carter  H.,  Assassination  of,  53. 

Hawaii,  Project  to  annex,  56,  83 ;  annexation  of,  accom- 


phshcd,  116;   opposition  of  .Tapan  thereto,   83-84, 
317  ;  affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century  .3.34. 
Hawkins,  (iENERAL,  in  Siianish-American  war,  107-118. 
Hay,  John,  Secretary  of  State,  136. 
Hebrews.     (See  Jars.) 

IIelmholtz,  Professor  von.  Death  of,  229. 
Hennessey,  David  C,  assassinated,  25. 
Herscdel,  Baron,  Chairman   of   Canadian-American 

Commission,  ,330. 
Hicks- Beacu,  Sir  M.,  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  166. 
Hill,  David  B.,  Attitude  of,  in  Chicago  convention,  33; 

ojiposes  free  siher,  73. 
HiRscii,  Baron  Mairke,  Death  of,  247. 
History,  Reflections  from  study  of,  337-340. 
HoBART,  Federal  convention  at,  321. 
HoBAHT,  G.  A.,  Vice-President  of  United  States.  77- 

152. 
HoBSON,  R.  P.,  Heroic  exploit  of,  102. 
HoiiENLonE-ScHiLLiNopuRST,    Prince,    succecds    Ca- 

privi  as  Chancellor,  328. 
Home  Rule,  Final  contention  for,  155-162. 
Homestead  Riot,  Account  of,  .34-,35. 
Honduras,   Revolution  in,  331-332;    American  enter- 
prise in,  336. 
Hong  Kong  Dominated  by  Great  Britain,  194,  307. 
HovAS,  The,  conquered  by  the  French,  213-313. 
HUGUES,  TuoMAS,  Death  of,  170. 

Hungary,  General  History  of.  (See  Aunlria-IIutiganj). 
Anti-Austrian  spirit  in,  345-346;  millennial  celebra- 
tion of,  247 ;  becomes  liberal,  247. 

I. 

IDAHO,  Admission  of,  23. 

Ii.oiLO,  Cajiture  of,  142. 

Imperial  Federation,  Question  of,  186-188 ;  scheme  ot 
in  Australia,  320-332. 

Imperialism,  Question  of,  considered,  135-140. 

Income  Tax  Declared  Unconstitutional  6.3. 

Indemnity,  for  the  Philippines,  262.  (See  also  Treat;/  of 
Hare.)    To  Japan  by  China,  315. 

India,  Famine  in,  180-183,  3(M,  306,  336;  history  of,  in 
close  of  nineteenth  century,  30:j-;»6 ;  personal  in- 
fluences in,  303-304 ;  question  of  silver  coinage  in 
304-306. 

Indiana,  The,  American  battleship,  100;  in  battle  of 
Santiago,  113-118. 

Indian  JIints,  Effects  of  closing,  181,  304-307. 

Industrial  Conditions  in  the  United  States,  34-35- 
5,5,  .58-60  ;  in  Great  Britain,  153-1,55,  1,57,  l(io,  163; 
in  Germany,  22,5,  227-238,  231;  in  Italy,  240,  341,' 
244;  in  Russia,  277-278;  in  Japan,  315-316;  in 
Australia,  318-320  ;  in  Mexico,  330. 

Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  Destroyed  in  the  Battle  of 
Santiago,  113-118. 

Interference,  Right  of,  among  nations,  91-93. 
International  Monetary  Conferbnces  of  Brussels 
269. 

Iowa,  The,  American  battleship,  100;  in  battle  of  Santi- 
ago, 112-118. 

Ireland,  Political  and  social  troubles  in,  155-162. 

Irish  Land  Purchase  Act,  Account  of,  158-159. 

Irving  H.,  becomes  Sir  H.,  168. 

Italy,  Threatened  war  of,  with  United  States,  36-27; 
general  history  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century,. 
240-345;  internal  affairs  of,  340-241;  foreign  rela- 
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Hon s  of,  341-^43;  Abyssinian  war  of ,  243-344  ;  social 

disturbances  in,  344-345. 
Jtata,  Affair  of  tlie,  3S-39. 
Ito,  Count,  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  31S. 


JACKSON    PAEK,   Site   of  Columbian    Exposition, 

38-54  ;  eonllagration  of  buildings  in,  54. 

Jameson,  Da.,  raider  of  the  Transvaal,  100,  171,  183- 
184,  363. 

Japan,  resi-sts  annexation  of  Hawaii,  83-!^,  317;  gen- 
eral history  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century, 
311-818;  advance  of  empire,  311-313;  war  of,  with 
China,  313-315;  with  Korea,  315;  currency  ques- 
tion in,  315 ;  enters  world-system,  315-318. 

Jews,  Place  of,  in  modern  civilization,  308-309;  persecu- 
tion of,  in  Russia,  373,  376-377.  (See  also  AnU-Scmit- 
ic  Movement.') 

Joan  of  Arc,  Beatification  of,  241. 

Johannesburg  Raid.   (See  Transvaal,  The.) 

Johnston,  Joseph  E.,  Death  of,  34-35. 

Jupiter,  Affair  of  the,  333. 

Jurisprudence,  Progress  of.  In  Japan,  816-317. 

K. 

"  KAFFIK  Circus,"  Jargon  of,  185-186. 

"  Kaffirs,"  Account  of  the,  18.5. 

Kanakas,  The,  imported  into  Australia,  819-330. 

Kent,  General,  in  Spanish  American  War,  106-121. 

Khalifa,  The,  routed  in  the  Soudan,  194-195. 

Kiao-Chau  taken  by  Germany,  235-336. 

Kiel  Canal,  Opening  of,  313. 

Kimberlet  Mines,  Account  of,  184-185,  300. 

Kim-Ok-Kuin,  Japanese  Minister  to  Korea,  313. 

Kitchener,  Sir  H.,  commands  Anglo-Egyptian  army, 
189 ;  campaign  of,  in  the  Soudan,  194-198. 

Klondike  Gold  Fever,  1.50-153. 

Koch,  Robert,  discovers  tuberculin,  226. 

Korea,  factor  of  Eastern  Question,  189-190,  313 ;  gen- 
eral affairs  of,  313,  el  seq. 

Kossuth,  Louis,  The  Hungarian,  Death  of,  34«j. 

Kruger,  S.  J.  P.,  President  of  the  Transvaal,  170-171, 
177,  303-303. 

Kropp  Guns,  Display  of,  at  "World's  Fair,  49. 

KuNG,  Prince,  directs  movement  in  Japanese  war,  314. 

Kurds,  The,  loosed  on  the  Armenians,  387-389. 

L. 

LABOR  Troubles  in  America  and  Europe.  (See  In- 
dit^trial  Conditions  and  Strikes  and  Lockouts.) 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  Viceroy  of  Indian  Empire,  303. 

La  Rabida,  Convent  of,  at  World's  Fair,  49. 

Larissa,  strategic  point  in  Turco-Grccian  war,  296. 

Las  Gdasimas,  Battle  of,  106. 

Laurier,  Sir  W.,  Ascendency  of,  in  Canada,  323-330. 

Law  of  Association  Bill,  Nature  of,  in  Germany,  2:34. 

Lawton,  General  H.  W.,  in  Spani.sh-American  war, 
106-118. 

Lee,  General  F.,  Place  of  in  Cuban  war,  121. 

Leiva,  President  of  Honduras,  333. 

Leo  XIII.,  Pope,  Jubilee  of,  341. 

Lesseps,  Ferdinand  de.  Death  of,  207. 

Lexow  Investigation,  Account  of,  56. 

Library  of  New  York,  Project  to  found,  6.3-64. 

Li  Hung  Chang,  Chinese  statesman,  309,  311,  314. 


Liliuokalani,  Queen  of  Hawaii,  .56;  career  of,  XH. 

LiNAUEs,  General,  commands  at  Santiago,  118. 

Long,  J.  D.,  Secretary  of  Navy,  77. 

Lords,  House  of,  rejects  Home  Rule  Bill,  163. 

Loubet,  Emile,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  204 ;  Presi- 
dent, 231. 

Lowell,  J.  R.,  honored  in  AVestminster  Abbey,  163. 

Low,  Seth,  Peace  Commissioner  to  Hague  Conference, 
286. 

Lunacy,  Increase  of,  in  Great  Britain,  177-178. 

LuTTwiTTz,  Baron  von,  on  naval  policy  of  Germany, 
233-33:3. 

Luzon,  principal  island  of  the  Philippines,  95. 

M. 

MACAKTHUE,   General,  commands  in  Philippine 

war,  147. 
Macdonald,  Sir  J.  A.,  Death  of,  333. 
Maceo,  Antonio,  general  of  the  Cubans,  353, 354 ;  death 

of,  63,  356. 
Madagascar,  French  conquest  of,  212-213. 
Mafia  Society,  Trouble  with,  in  New  Orleans,  25. 
Mahan,  Captain  A.  T.,  Peace  Commissioner  to  Hague 

conference,  386. 
Mahdists,  The,  Power  of,  189,  194-198,  397-398. 
Maine,  The,  Destruction  of,  87-88. 
Malietoa,  King  of  Samoa,  337. 
Malolos,  Capture  of,  147. 
Manila  Bay,  Battle  of,  97-99. 
Manila,  capital  of  Philippines,  95;  captured  by  Dewey, 

119;  battle  near,  with  Filipinos,  142. 
Manitoba  School  Question,  335,  337. 
Manufactures,  Public  conduct  of,  in  Switzerland,  266- 

367. 
Marblehead,  The,  in  battle  of  Santiago,  113-118. 
Marchand,  Ma.ior,  leader  of  French  expedition,  191- 

194. 
Maria  Christina,  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  355 ;  trying 

situation  of,  257 ;  consents  to  peace,  262. 
Marti,  Jose,  proclaims  Cuban  independence,  253. 
Massachusetts,  The,  in  battle  of  Santiago,  113-118. 
Masso,  Senor  B.,  President  of  Cuba,  354. 
Mataafa,  King  of  Samoa,  338. 
Matabele  Insurrection,  Account  of,  176-177 ;  end  of, 

301. 
Matanzas,  Bombardment  of,  95. 

Matta,  SfiNOR,  Chilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  31. 
May-DAT  Riots  in  Italy,  340. 
Mayflower,  The,  in  battle  of  Santiago,  112-118. 
McCarthy,  Justin,  in  Parnell's  stead,  156 ;  resigns,  169. 
McCosH,  James,  Death  of,  60. 
McKiNLEY  Bill,  Passage  of,  19 ;  declared  constitutional, 

33. 
McKini.ey,  William,  President  of  the  United  States, 

75 ;    administration    of,   77-153 ;    at    dedication   of 

Grant's  tomb,  83  ;  policy  of,  respecting  Hawaii,  84  ; 

message  of,  on  Cuba,  93 ;  calls  for  volunteer  army, 

94,  102  ;  prescribes  peace  protocol,  119. 
McMahon,  Marshal,  Death  of,  306. 
Meat  Products  of  Germany*  and  the  Vsited  States, 

3.36-3:37. 
Meissonnier,  J.  L.  E.,  Death  of,  204. 
Melbourne,  Federal  Convention  at,  318;   failures  in, 

318. 
Mei.ine,  M.  F.  J.,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  214. 
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Menelek,  op  Abyssinia,  in  war  with  the  Italians,  243- 

'^44 ;  decorated  by  the  Czar,  244,  24",  301. 
Mehuimac,  The,  Siuliing  o£,  by  Ilobson,  102. 
Mekhitt,  Wesley,  appointed  Governor  of  Philippines, 

102. 
Mexican-American  Boundary,  Question  of,  331. 
Mexico,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century,  330- 

3:31 ;  ascendency  of  Diaz  in,  330;  prosperity  of,  331. 
Midway  Plaisance  at  World's  Fair,  51-52. 
Midwinter  World's  Fair  at  San  Francisco,  Account 

of,  14T. 
Milan,  Bread  riots  in,  244. 
Miles,  Nelson  A.,  commands  Columbian  parade,  41; 

directs  movements  in  Spanish-American  war,  100 ; 

troubles  of,  with  War  Department,  122 ;  invades  and 

conquers  Porto  Rico,  118-119. 
Miluna  Pass,  strategic  point  in  Turco-Grecian  war,  296. 
Money,  Influence  of,  in  modern  civilization,  208-209. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  at  issue  between  Great  Britain  and 

United  States,  334-135. 
Monterey,  The,  sent  to  the  Philippines,  102. 
Montojo,   Admiral    D.,   commands  Spanish    fleet   at 

Manila,  95  ;  defeated  by  Dewey,  98-99. 
MoNTT,  Senor,  Chilian  Minister  to  AVashington,  U.  S., 

31. 
MoRAES,  Jose  da,  President  of  Brazil,  383. 
Moravia,  The,  brings  cholera  to  the  United  States,  35. 
Morton,    Levi    P.,  represents   nation   at   Columbian 

ceremonies,  .39. 
MoussA  Bey,  leader  in  Armenian  massacres,  286. 
MuRAViEFF,  Count,  Ascendency  of,  2S5. 
MusuRUS  Pasha,  translator  of  Dante,  286. 
Mdzapfer-ed-deex,  Tue  Shah,  Accession  of,  303. 

N. 

NANSEN,  F.,  Polar  expedition  of,  75-77. 

Nask-ei)-I)Een,  The  Siiau,  Death  of,  303. 

Natalie,  of  Servia,  Expulsion  of,  272. 

National  Bonds,  Sale  of,  01,  67,  103-104. 

National  Convention,  Republicau,atSt.  Louis,  6S-73; 
Democratic  at  Chicago,  73-74. 

National  Democratic  Party,  Account  of,  74-75. 

Netherlands,  Affairs  of,  inclose  of  nineteenth  century, 
307-269  ;  dynastic  change  in,  269. 

New  Bedford  Strike,  Notice  of,  .58. 

Newfoundland,  Question  of  admitting,  326. 

Newman,  Cardinal,  Death  of,  157. 

New  Orleans,  Mafla  riot  in,  25-26. 

New  South  Wales,  Affairs  of,  in  dose  of  nineteenth 
century,  318,  319,  320,  321.     (See  also  AuxtraUn.) 

New  York  City,  scene  of  Columbian  Naval  Parade, 
89;  future  of,  64;  becomes  "Greater  New  York," 
68. 

New  York,  The,  flagship  of  Sampson,  95  ;  in  battle  of 
Santiago,  112-118. 

New  Zealand,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 320.     (See  AnatmUa.) 

Nicaragua  Canal,  Enterprise  of,  138-140. 

Nicholas,  Grand  Duke,  visits  Vienna,  290.  (See 
Nieholas  III) 

Nicholas  II.  (of  Russia),  visits  Western  Europe, 
215-216;  decorates  Menelek,  244,  277,  301;  acces- 
sion of,  273;  marries  Princess  Alix,  273,  276;  cor- 
onation of,  274 ;  shadowed  with  disaster,  274-276 ; 
forbids  Jewish  persecutions,  276-277 ;  gains  conces- 


sions  from    China,    27'.t-'281  ;     peace    policy    of, 
285-286  ;  interferes  in  Turco-(irecian  war,  297. 

Nihilists,  Work  of,  in  Russia,  274. 

North  and  South,  Reconciliation  of,  121. 

Norway.    (See  Smdeu.) 

O. 

OFFICE-JOBBING,  in  China,  309. 

Okuma,  Count,  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  311. 

Olney,  Richard,  Attorney-General,  43. 

Olympia,  The,  flagship  of  Dewey,  98. 

Olympic  Games,  Revival  of,  67-08,  29.3. 

Omaha  Exposition,  Account  of,  147-150. 

O.mdurman,  Battle  of,  195. 

Opium  Question  in  India,  304. 

Oregon,  The,  sent  to  Valparaiso,  31 ;  in  battle  of  Santi- 
ago, 111-118. 

Oriental  Powers,  The,  General  history  of,  in  close  of 
nineteenth  century,  303-318. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  as  a  member  of  French  Assembly, 
215. 

Oscar  II.,  of  Sweden,  Reign  of,  270-271. 

Ottawa  Program,  Platform  of  Liberals,  327. 

Ottoman  Bank,  of  Constantinople,  seized  by  Armenians, 
289. 

Over-organization,  the  bane  of  society,  338. 

Oyama,  Marshal,  invades  China,  312. 


PALMA,  Dr.  T.  E.,  President  of  Cuban  Republic,  253. 
Palmer,  J.  M.,  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  74. 
Panama  Canal,  source  of  political  scandals,  207. 
Paraguay,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century, 

335-336. 
Parcels  Post  of  Switzerland,  265-266. 
Parish  Councils  Bill,  Passage  of,  164. 
Paris,  Social  conditions  of,  in  1898,  221-222. 
Parker,  J.  II.,  commands  machine  guns  before  San 

Juan,  109-110. 
Parkhurst,  C.  H.,  leads  crusade  in  New  York,  56. 
Parks,  Sir  Henry,  Fall  of,  319. 
Parnell,  C.  S.,  Political  fall  of,  1.56. 
Paternalism,  Theory  of,  considered,  3;J8. 
Paupeiusji,  Relation  of,  to  commercialism,  222. 
Pax  Britannica,  Spread  of,  175. 
Peace  Commission  op  1898,  sits  at  Paris,  123  ;  work  of, 

123-135. 
Peace  Commission  of  1899,  Notice  of,  286. 
Peace  Project  of  the  Czar,  279,  2S,5-286. 
Peasant  Bank  of  Russia,  Account  of,  '277-278. 
Peixoto,  General,  President  of  Brazil,  388. 
Phaksalia,  Battle  of,  '296. 
Philippines,  The,  Character   of,    95;    recent   events 

in,    95-97 ;    assailed    by     American     fleet,     97-99 ; 

claimed  by  the  United  States,  123 ;  ceded  thereto  by 

Spain,  129  ;  war  in,  141-147 ;  former  revolt  of,  261- 

262. 
Philip  VII.     (See  Orleans,  Duke  of.) 
Pilgrimages,  forbidden  by  French  Government,  203. 
Pinkertons,  The,  repulsed  at  Homestead,  34. 
Placilla,  Battle  of,  .30. 
Playfair  Case,  Decision  of,  169. 
Plural  Voting,  Experiment  in,  269-270. 
Pluton,  The,    destroyed  in  battle  of  Santiago,  113- 
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Polar  Expedition  (o£  Nanseu),  Account  of,  75-77. 

Populist  Platforms,  of  1892,  34 ;  of  1896,  74. 

Port  Arthur,  terminal  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway, 

279. 
Portek,  Albert  G.,  American  Minister  at  Rome,  27. 
Porter,  Horace,  Oration  of,  at  Grant's  Tomb,  83. 
Porto  Rico,  Coast  of,  attaclied,  100  ;  conquest  of,  by 

Miles,   118-119 ;    cession  of,   to  the  United   States, 

120,  129. 
Portugal,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century, 

263-264  ;  broil  of,  with  England  settled,  263 ;  cabinet 

changes  in,  264  ;  claims  of,  in  Africa,  298. 
Potato,  The,  as  food  product  in  Germany,  236-337. 
Presidential  Election,  of  1892,  36  ;  of  18%,  75. 
Prohibition  of  Liquor  Traffic,  Proposed, in  Canada, 

326-327.     (See  also  Pi-ofiibition  Platfurm.) 
Prohibition  Platform  of  1892,  33-34. 
Protection.     (See  Tariff  Question.) 
Protocol  of  Peace  Agreed  to,  119-120. 
Pullman  Strike  and  Labor  Riot,  Account  of,  58-60. 


QUEEN  HEGENT,  of  Spain.     (See  Ilaria  Christina.) 
Queensland,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century, 
319-320.     (See  also  Australia.) 

HATING-  BILL  before  House  of  Commons,  173. 
Keciprocity    between    Canada    and    the    United 

States,  324-325. 
Reconcentrados,  victims  of  Weyler's  government,  89, 

356. 
Reed,  Thomas  B.,  Policy  of,  as  Speaker,  19-20. 
Keicu,  Dr.  E.,  Citation  from,  2.50-251. 
Reicusrath,  The,  Deadlock  and  disorder  in,  249-251. 
Reichstag,  Stormy  scenes  in,  227-228. 
Reid,    Whitelaw,   elected   Vice-President,    36 ;   Peace 

Commissioner,  120. 
Reina  Ckistina,  The,  flagsliip  of  Montojo,  98. 
Reina  Mercedes,  The,  destroyed  at  Santiago,  113. 
Kenan,  E.,  Death  of,  205. 
Republican  Party,  defeated  in  1892,  41 ;  victorious  in 

1896,  75. 
Republican  Platforms,  of  1888,  18-19 ;  of  1892,  33 ;  of 

1896,  73. 
Retaliation,    Proposed,  by   Canada    against    United 

States,  328. 
Revenue,  Measures  for  providing,  103. 
Rhodes,    Cecil,    Career   of,  in  South  Africa,  169-171, 

183-184,  299,  302. 
Rhone,  The,  Public  Control  of,  by  Geneva,  266. 
RiBOT,  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  207 ;  downfall  of, 

213. 
Rios,  E.  M.,  Spanish  Peace  Commissioner,  120. 
RiviEKA,  P.  de,  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  97. 
HizAL.  Dr.,  insurgent  leader  in  the  Philippines,  96-97. 
Robertson,  Dr.,  A  Casus  Belli,  167. 
Roosevelt,    Col.    T,,   in    Spanish-American  war,  105- 

108. 
RosEBERY,  Lord,  Foreign  Secretary,  1.59;   chairman  of 

labor  commission,  162 ;  sends  ultimatum  to  Egypt, 

163 ;  Prime  Minister,  164  ;  defeat  of,  165. 
Rough  Riders,  Work  of,  in  Spanish-American  war,  105- 

108. 


RouMANiA,  Affairs  in,  at  close  of  nineteenth  century, 
271,  282.     (See  liussia.) 

Rudini,  Marquis  Di,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  240;  fall 
of,  244. 

Rudolph,  Crown  Prince  of  Austria-Hungary,  Deathof, 
245. 

Russell,  Sir  Charles,  pleads  for  Anglo-American 
alliance,  173-175. 

Russia,  Aggressions  of,  in  Eastern  Asia,  189-190;  gen- 
eral history  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century,  271- 
286;  Bulgarian  affairs  of,  271-272;  harsh  adminis- 
tration in,  272-273 ;  Roumanian  affairs  of,  273 ; 
foreign  relations  of,  274-281 ;  pressure  of,  on  China, 
279-281 ;  social  tendencies  in,  281-282 ;  bottom 
policies  of,  283-284 ;  advocacy  of  peace  by,  28.5- 
286. 

Russians,  The,  Character  and  tendencies  of,  381. 
285. 

Russo-Chinese  Treaty,  Account  of,  378-281,  310. 


SADI-CABNOT,  M.,  President  of  France,  304;  assassi- 
nation of,  20*)-3U7. 

Sagasta,  Senor,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  3.53,  360-363. 

Saint-Hilaire,  B.,  Death  of,  307. 

Salisbury,  Earl  of,  becomes  Prime  Minister,  1155. 

Samoa,  Germany  and  United  States  contend  for,  335; 
civil  war  in,  238. 

Sampson,  W.  T.,  commands  American  fleet  in  war  with 
Spain,  93 ;  blockades  Cuban  ports,  94  ;  descends  on 
Porto  Rico,  100;  great  victory  of,  at  Santiago,  110- 
118. 

San  Juan,  Bombardment  of,  100. 

San  Juan  Hill,  Battle  of,  106-110. 

San  Mun  Bay  Coveted  by  Italy,  308. 

San  Salvador,  Revolution  in,  332. 

Santiago  de  Chili,  scene  of  Balmacedan  revolution, 
39-32. 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  becomes  seat  of  Cuban  war,  102 ; 
siege  of,  110-118;  naval  battle  of,  110-116;  surren- 
der of,  lis. 

Schley,  W.  S.,  commander  of  Baltimore,  .30  ;  in  battle 
of  Santiago,  111-118. 

Schomburgk  Line,  The,  Question  of,  66,  334-335. 

School  Question  in  Manitoba,  325,  327. 

Seal  Fisheries,  Question  of,  57. 

Servia,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century,  271- 
273.     (See  Russia.) 

Sewall,  a.,  nominated  for  Vice-President,  74. 

Shafter,  \V.  R.,  commands  army  of  invasion,  103;  re- 
ceives surrender  of  Santiago,  118. 

Sheridan,  Philip  II.,  Death  of,  33. 

Sherman,  John,  devises  the  Sherman  Law,  21-23 ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  77. 

Sherman  Law,  Passage  of,  21-23 ;  repeal  of,  54. 

Sherman,  William  T.,  Sketch  and  death  of,  23-24. 

Sheurer-Kestner,  M.,  speaks  for  Dreyfus,  209-210. 

Shimpei,  Veto,  Minister  of  Justice,  317. 

Sigsbee,  C.  D.,  Captain  of  the  Maine,  87. 

Silver  Question,  in  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  (See 
Free-Silver  Coinage;  also  JllinetaVisiii.) 

Singapore,  British  foothold  in  the  East,  307. 

SiNGULON,  Battle  of,  147. 

Slavic  Race.    (See  7?«ssia»«.) 

Slocum,  H.  W.,  Death  of,  60. 
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Socialism,  Attitude  of,  toward  Jewish  race,  309;  mcii- 
aco  of,  iu  Germany,  '22r),  227,  228,  231 ;  progress  of, 
ill  Switzerland,  204-307  ;  iu  Belgium,  309 ;  iu  Russia, 
281-383. 

Soudan,  Affairs  iu  the,  in  1897,  189 ;  British  conquests 
in,  194-198. 

South  Avstualia,  Affairs  of,  in  the  close  of  nineteeuth 
century,  331.     (See  Australia.) 

Spain,  Threatened  break  of,  with  United  States,  07 ;  war 
with  United  States,  8.5-141,  257-203  ;  loses  her  insu- 
lar empire,  124,  203 ;  general  history  of,  in  close  of 
nineteenth  century,  253-203;  political  condition  of, 
253 ;  Cuban  rebellion  against,  253-357 ;  decline  of 
power  in,  355-203;  dynasty  of,  3.55-3.50;  Carlist  fac- 
tion in,  257;  soldiery  of,  359;  sentiment  of,  toward 
the  United  States,  259. 

Spanish-American  War,  General  account  of,  85-153. 
causes  of,  85-94 ;  declaration  of,  93 ;  course  of,  93- 
119;  conclusion  of,  119-120;  consequences  of,  130- 
123 ;  losses  during,  133 ;  treaty  of  peace  following, 
129-141 ;  general  features  of,  357-303. 

Spanish  Colonial  Empire  Fades  Away,  255.  (See 
Spaniah-Ainerican  War.) 

Stamboui.off,  M.,  dominant  in  Bulgaria,  272;  is  killed, 
274. 

Stanley,  H.  M.,  Return  of,  157. 

State  Rights,  Question  of,  in  Mafia  riots,  37. 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  Death  of,  165. 

Stewart,  W.  M.,  secedes  from  Republican  Convention, 
73. 

"  Storm-band  "  in  Africa,  Meaning  of,  175. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts,  Account  of,  34-35,  55,  56,  58-60, 
152-155,  157,  1(50,  163. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  Affairs  in,  at  close  of  nineteenth 
century,  370-271. 

Switzerland,  Affairs  of,  at  close  of  nineteenth  century, 
264-207  ;  socialistic  progress  iu,  204-260. 

Sydney,  Federal  Convention  at,  318-319,  333. 


TAINE,  H.  A.,  Death  of,  3(J6. 

Talien-wan,  terminal  of  tlie  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
379-280. 

Tariff  Question  in  Congress,  18-19,  54-55 ;  iu  Can- 
ada, 334-335,  327-328. 

Telephone,  Public  ownership  of,  in  Switzerland,  205. 

Teller,  II.  M.,  secedes  from  Republican  Convention,  73. 

Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition,  Account  of,  147. 

Tennyson,  Lord  A.,  Death  of,  159. 

Territorial  Acquisition,  Question  of,  120-131. 

Tewfik,  The  Khedive,  300. 

Texas,  The,  in  battle  of  Santiago,  112-118. 

Thessaly,  scene  of  Turco-Greeian  war,  39.5-396. 

Thien-Cuuiang-Thai,  Battle  of,  314. 

Thompson,  Sir  J.,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  .323. 

Thurston,  Senator,  reports  on  Cuban  Affairs,  89-91. 

Tilden,  S.  J.,  provides  by  will  for  library,  0:5-04. 

Timbuctoo,  Campaign  of,  300. 

TiNO,  Surrender  and  suicide  of,  314. 

TiRARD,  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  301. 

Toleration,  Necessity  of,  339. 

Tomb  of  General  CiRant,  Dedication  of,  77-83. 

Toral,  General,  surrenders  Santiago,  118. 

Transportation  Exhibit  at  World's  Fair,  .50, 

Tbajjs-Siberian  Railway,  Inception  of,  273  ;  progi'ess 


of,  378,  279,  2S0  ;  Jfaji  of,  280  ;  success  of.  310  ;  de- 
flected, 318. 

Transvaal,  The,  raided  by  the  British,  169,  170-17 1, 183- 
184,  302. 

Treaty  of  Peace  (of  United  States  with  Spain),  Terms 
of,  129-135,  203. 

Tricoupis,  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  293. 

Triple  Alliance  (of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Italy),  Formation  of,  33(3;  strengthening  of,  235; 
Crispi  supports,  240  ;  influence  of,  in  Africa,  244  ; 
in  Austria-Hungary,  248  ;  in  the  East,  279. 

T'sait'ien  Hwangti,  Emperor  of  China,  311. 

T'suNG  li-Yamen,  of  China,  309. 

Turco-Grecian  War,  Account  of,  293-297. 

Turkey,  General  history  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 286-294  ;  epoch  of  outrages  in,  286-289  ;  for- 
eign relations  of,  389-390 ;  civilization  of,  291-293 ; 
Greek  war  of,  293-297. 

Turkish  Outrages.     (See  Armenian  Massacres.) 

Turks,  The,  C'iviUzation  and  character  of,  291-292 ; 
military  discipline  of,  293-393. 

U. 

ULSTEH,  moves  against  Home  Rule,  159. 

United  States,  The,  History  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth 
century,  17-153  ;  administration  of  Harrison  in,  17- 
41  ;  administration  of  Cleveland  in,  41-77  ;  adminis- 
tration of  McKinley  in,  77-153;  Spanish-American 
war  of,  85-153. 

Utah,  Admission  of,  60. 

V. 

VACCINATION,  Question  of,  in  England,  177. 

Vassos,  Colonel,  sent  against  Cretans,  394. 

Venezuela,  Controversy  of,  with  Great  Britain,  04-06  ; 
leads  to  arbitration,  173 ;  boundary  dispute  of,  333, 
334-335. 

Victoria,  Province  of.  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nine- 
teenth century,  318,  330.     (See  Australia.) 

Victoria,  Queen  and  Empress,  surpasses  her  predeces- 
sors, 178 ;  character  of  reign  of,  178-179  ;  diamond 
jubilee  of,  179-180,  321. 

Victoria,  The,  Sinking  of,  162. 

Viking  Ship  at  World's  Fair,  40. 

ViRGiNius,  The,  Affair  of  62. 

Vixen,  The,  in  battle  of  Santiago,  113-118. 

VizcAYA,  The,  destroyed  in  battle  of  Santiago,  113- 
118. 

W. 

WADY  HALFA  Railway,  Notice  of,  189,  194-196. 

Wainwright,  Lt.-Com.  R.,  at  battle  of  Santiago,  113- 
118. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  involved  in  Gordon-Cumming  scan- 
dal, 157-158  ;  reviews  naval  parade,  180. 

Watson,  T.  E.,  nominated  for  Vice- Presidency,  74. 

Weaver,  James  B.,  candidate  for  Presidency,  34. 

Wei-IIai-Wei,  British  foothold  iu  China,  307  ;  battle  of, 
314. 

Wellington,  Federal  conference  at,  330. 

West  Australia,  Affairs  in,  at  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 318.     (See  Australia.) 

AVeyi.er,  General  V.,  Governor  of  Cuba,  63,  3.55;  eruel 
administration  of,  89,3.56;  is  recalled  from  Cuba, 
111,  3.56. 
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Wheeler,  General  J.,  Part  of,  in  Cuban  -n-ar,  105, 
121. 

WuiTE,  A.  D.,  member  of  Venezuelan  Commission,  00  ; 
Peace  Commissioner  to  the  Hague  conference,  280. 

Whitney,  W.  D.,  Death  of,  GO. 

WiKOFF,  Camp  at,  122. 

WiLHELM  I.,  Monument  to,  232. 

AViLHELM  II.,  Eccentric  activities  of,  224-225;  brealcs 
witli  Bismarcli,  225  ;  reconciled  with  Bismarck,  238  ; 
egotism  of,  231 ;  a  cartoonist,  231-232 ;  naval  policy 
of,  233-234 ;  strives  to  destroy  socialism,  235 ;  ex- 
travagant actions  of,  235  ;  visits  Rome,  241. 

WiLHELiiiNA,  Accession  and  pageant  of,  207-209. 

Wilson  Bill,  Provisions  and  passage  of,  54-55. 

Wilson,  W.  L.,  prepares  tariff  legislation,  54. 

WiNDisCHGRATz,  Pkince  A.,  Prime  Minister  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  240. 

WiNDTiiousT,  Dr.  L.,  Death  of,  220. 

WoLCOTT,  Senator,  heads  bimetallic  commission,  189, 
305. 

Wolf,  Carlos,  Radical  leader  in  Reichsrath,  2.50. 


^VoLsELEY,    A'iscorNT,   becomcs   commander-in-chief, 

lOfJ. 
Woman  Suffrage,  Success  of,  in  Xew  Zealand,  320;  in 

South  Australia,  321. 
AV'ooD,  CoL.  L.,  in  Spanish-American  war,  105-108. 
Woodford,  Stewart L.,  leaves  Madrid,  93. 
Workhouse  System,  Improvement  of,  in  Great  Britain, 

177-178. 
World's  Fair.    (See  Columbian  E/pimlion.) 
Wright,  Carroll  D.,  Report  of,  on  labor  troubles,  58. 
Wyoming,  Admission  of,  2:3. 

Y. 

YOUNG,  GENEEAL,  in  Spanish-American  war,  10&. 

108. 
Ylkon  Gold  Discoveries,  150-152. 


ZANABDELLI,  SIGNOR,  Premier  of  Italy,  341. 

Zola,  M.  Emile,  hero  for  Dreyfus,  210-211. 
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